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aibert  pell 


The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  London  in  1820, 
and  his  father  was  Sir  Albert  Pell,  D.C.L.,  Judge  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Court.  His  first  acquaintance  with 
the  administration  of  the  English  Poor  Law  was  made 
at  the  early  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  at  Pinner  Work- 
house, to  which  his  father  was  accustomed  to  take  him 
on  Sunday  mornings  after  service.  At  that  time, 
along  the  bottom  of  the  south  wall  of  that  ancient 
institution  a  rod  of  iron  was  extended  for  a  few  yards, 
and  on  this  ran  a  loose  ring  to  which  by  a  short  shackle 
the  ankle  of  the  Parish  Idiot  was  fastened.  The 
appearance  of  this  unfortunate  being,  who  thus  eked 
out,  both  in  cloud  and  sunshine,  his  monotonous  and 
weaver-like  existence,  rather  terrified  the  boy,  but  his 
father,  leading  him  near,  used  to  say,  **  If  there  is  no 
alteration  of  this  treatment  while  I  live,  mind  that, 
when  you  are  old  enough  and  are  able,  you  do  your 
best  to  get  it  altered."  The  reformed  Poor  Law 
brought  about  the  desired  change,  and  in  after  years, 
as  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  he 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  imbecile  under 
happier  conditions. 

Mr  Pell's  recollections  of  the  **  roundsmen  "  system 
also  remain  very  vivid,  the  idleness  and  indifference 
of  these  men  being  conspicuous  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  even  of  a  child.  The  unemployed  were  then 
much  in  evidence,  the  law  of  the  land  giving  them 
every  possible  encouragement.     Beggars  went  about 
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in  troops  in  spite  of  the  notice  board  at  the  entrance 
to  every  village,  *'A11  beggars  will  be  prosecuted 
according  to  law."  This  was  before  the  days  of  the 
County  Police,  when  a  blunderbuss  and  a  brace  of  horse 
pistols  completed  the  furniture  of  his  father's  bedroom. 
These  were  occasionally  fired  after  dark  from  the  back 
door,  to  acquaint  possible  marauders  with  this  domestic 
armament.  The  shifts  people  were  put  to  at  this  time 
to  employ  the  '*  unemployed  "  are  well-known  facts  in 
Poor  Law  history,  and  Mr  Pell  tells  of '*a  benevolent 
neighbour,  a  shrewd  man  though,  whose  generosity 
was  constantly  being  tried  by  these  gentry."  This 
gentleman  took  some  cases  leniently,  and  would  make 
work  for  them  to  the  number  of  four  or  five.  He  was 
strict  as  to  time.  A  barrow  was  provided  for  each 
volunteer,  but  one  was  half  as  large  again  as  the  others 
and  a  bad  goer.  The  man  wno  came  last  in  the 
morning  to  work  found  himself  saddled  with  this 
barrow  for  the  day.  With  other  applicants  this  bene- 
volent gentleman  would  indulge  in  pleasantry,  and 
scattering  a  bag  of  feathers  on  the  common,  would 
promise  them  bread  when  they  had  collected  all  the 
feathers  back  into  the  bag. 

In  1849  Mr  Pell  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Stevens,  the  founder  of  Bradfield 
College,  sometime  an  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and 
from  1848  to  1 88 1  Chairman  of  the  Bradfield  Union 
(Berks),  where  he  inaugurated  the  well-known  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  A  friendship 
was  formed  between  them  which  lasted  till  the  latter*s 
death  in  1888.  Mr  Stevens  led  Mr  Pell  to  give  his 
mind  and  attention  to  the  question  of  Poor  Law 
Relief  It  was  not,  however,  until  twenty  years  later, 
in  1869,  that  his  experience  in  his  own  parish  of 
Haselbeach  led  him  to  study  Poor  Law  literature. 
The  conclusions  which  he  then  came  to  impelled  him 
to  take   an   active  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the 
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classes  affected  by  what  he  regarded  as  the  mal- 
administration of  the  law,  and  the  leading  part  which 
he  has  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences has  given  a  historical  value  to  his  opinions. 
These  are  necessarily  controversial  in  their  nature,  but, 
whether  we  agree  or  differ,  their  importance  is  not  to 
be  denied.  In  these  Conferences  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing methods  of  administration  identified  with  Mr 
Pell  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  no  apology  is  needed 
for  this  brief  biographical 'note  on  the  man  and  his 
opinions. 

It  happened  also  that  just  about  this  time,  viz.,  in 
1868,  he  entered  Parliament.  With  the  library  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  his  service,  and  with  every 
opportunity  of  instruction  afforded  under  the  roof  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  his  views  of  the  subject 
were  enlarged,  and  his  eyes  were  fully  opened  to  the 
extraordinary  waste  of  public  money,  and  the  still  more 
grievous  demoralisation  of  the  people  at  the  hands  of 
Boards  of  Guardians.  In  1870  the  ratio  of  paupers  to 
every  1,000  of  population  was  46.5  for  the  whole 
country.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
Union  (Brixworth)  where  Mr  Pell's  home  has  been 
since  1849,  there  were,  on  the  ist  January  187 1,  in  that 
Union,  out  of  a  population  of  13,866,  no  fewer  than 
1,190  paupers  (exclusive  of  lunatics,  imbeciles,  and 
vagrants),  or  one  pauper  to  every  11.6  of  population, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  date  when  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  generally  was  one  of  remarkable  pro- 
sperity. On  1 6th  January  1873  Mr  Pell  moved  at  the 
Board  of  Guardians  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
mode  of  administration  of  outdoor  relief  in  this  and 
other  Unions,  the  Rev.  W.  Bury  and  himself  having 
previously  visited,  during  the  winter  of  1872-3,  the 
home  of  nearly  every  pauper  in  the  Union.  A  com- 
mittee of  five  guardians  was  appointed,  including  Mr 
Pell  himself  as  chairman,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Bury  as 
secretary,  which  reported  to  the  Board  on  the  27th 
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February  of  the  same  year.  The  full  report  of  the 
Committee  can  be  read  in  the  Second  Annual  Report 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  (App.,  pp.  68-75). 
They  found  that  while  in  England  and  Wales  the 
total  expenditure  on  poor  relief  in  1871  amounted  to  a 
charge  of  6s.  i  id.  per  head  of  population,  in  Brixworth 
Union  it  amounted  to  12s.  i^d. ;  that  while  in  England 
and  Wales  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers  was  to  the 
number  of  indoor  paupers  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  i , 
in  the  Brixworth  Union  the  proportion  was  17  to  i, 
and  that  while  in  England  and  Wales  the  proportion  of 
the  population  to  the  number  of  paupers  was  23  to  i, 
in  Brixworth  the  proportion  was  as  12  to  i.  Having 
described  the  character  of  the  Union  and  its  adminis- 
tration, they  recommended  that  outdoor  relief  should 
only  be  given  in  exceptional  cases,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  following  classes,  viz. : — 

1.  To  non-residents. 

2.  To  wives  deserted  by  their  husbands. 

3.  To  wives  or  families  of  convicted  prisoners. 

4.  To  single  women  with  illegitimate  children. 

5.  To  able-bodied  widows  with  one  child  only. 

6.  To  wives  or  families  of  militiamen  during  duty. 

7.  To  persons  having  relatives  capable  of  main- 
taining them. 

8.  To  persons  living  in  cottages  or  premises 
reported  by  the  sanitary  officer  as  unfavourable  to 
health. 

The  report  then  went  on  to  deal  with  the  general 
principles  which  should  govern  the  administration  of 
relief,  and  is  on  this  account  a  valuable  document  for 
all  time. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  the 
Board,  and   at  once   put   into  force.     Its  effect  was 
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described  in  a  report  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bury 
in  March  1874.  This  report  will  be  found  printed  in 
extenso  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  (App.,  pp.  11 7- 124).  On  the 
statistical  side  the  number  of  paupers  on  the  outdoor 
relief  list  had  been  reduced  in  one  year  only  from  9 1 7 
to  542,  while  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  had  fallen 
from  73  to  67.  The  annual  expenditure  on  relief  had 
also  fallen  from  ^^5,704  to  ;^4,425.  On  the  moral  side 
the  report  shows  that  the  change  was  effected  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  suffering  to  the  poor.  The 
policy  of  the  gradual  extinction  of  outdoor  relief  was 
steadily  pursued,  and  on  the  i  st  January  1 894  there  were 
only  1 8  ordinary  outdoor  paupers  on  the  relief  list,  while 
the  total  number  of  paupers  had  been  reduced  from  i 
in  12  of  population  to  i  in  109.  The  recent  history  of 
the  Union,  showing  a  strong  reaction  from  the  old 
policy  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Mr  Pell 
and  Mr  Bury,  has  still  to  be  written,  but  that  both  the 
pauperism  and  expenditure  on  relief  in  the  Union  are 
steadily  rising,*  are  facts  which  are  patent  to  every 
observer. 


Numbers  of  Paupers  Relieved  in  the  Brixworth  Union  on  the 

Undermentioned  Dates. 


Date. 

(I)  All  Classes. 

(2)  Exclusive  of  Lunatics, 
Imbeciles,  and  Vagrants. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor 

Total. 

1 

:  Indoor. 

1 

Outdoor 

Total. 

I  St  January  1871  - 
1894  - 

1899  - 

108 
100 

76 

1,118 

44 
169 

1,226   i 
144 

245 

91 

73 
,  60 

1 

1,099 
18 

143 

1,190 

91 
203 

1st  July  1 87 1 
1894 
1899 

68 
96 

70 

1,070 

42 

175 

1,138 
138 

245 

57 
62 

.     59 

1 
1 

1,052 

17 
148 

1,109 

79 
207 
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Expenditure  on  Poor  Relief  for  the  Undermentioned  Years. 


1 

Mainten- 

Workhouse 

Year 

ending 
Lady 
Day 

In  Main- 
tenance. 

Out- 
Relief. 

ance  of 
Lunatics  in 
Asylums  or 

Licensed 

and  other 
Loans  Re- 
paid and 
Interest 

Salariesand 

Rations  of 

Officers,&c. 

Other 

Relief 

Expense 

Total 

Relief 

Expenses. 

i 

Houses. 

thereon. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

532 

5.633 

447 

6 

900 

882 

8,400 

1894 

888 

151 

447 

•    •    • 

928 

388 

2,802 

1899 

695 

826 

440 

•    •   • 

994 

615 

3»57o 

Mr  Pell's  work  as  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  has  not 
been  limited  to  Brixworth.  for  he  had  from  1876 
to  1889  a  seat  as  a  nominated  Guardian  on  the 
St  George's  in  the  East  Board,  in  which  parish  he 
possessed  property.  Here  he  co-operated  with  Mr  A. 
G.  Crowder,  still  a  Guardian  of  tne  parish,  and  well 
known  for  his  beneficence  and  untiring  services  in  the 
cause  of  the  poor.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  he  joined  heartily  in  the  work  of  the  abolition  of 
outdoor  relief  there,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the 
poor  in  the  Workhouse  and  I  nfirmary.  Together  they 
visited  many  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  that  popu- 
lous area,  reporting  to  the  Vestry  the  miserable  sanitary 
neglect  in  matters  under  its  control.  That  body  did 
not,  however,  pass  them  a  vote  of  thanks  for  this 
voluntary  work,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  although  they 
received  every  support  from  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  But  good  came  of  their  efforts,  even  to  the 
closing  of  a  whole  court  belonging  to  Mr  Pell  himself 
as  freeholder,  who  thereupon  had  the  whole  court 
pulled  down,  together  with  four  other  houses  of  his  in 
front  of  it,  and  replaced  them  with  very  good  buildings. 
It  is  well  to  mention  this  fact,  as  it  illustrates  the 
practical  interest  which  he  has  always  taken  in  the 
welfare  of  the  poor. 

In   1876-77  he  was  associated  with  Mr  Crowder 
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and  others  in  founding  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pensions 
Committee  to  assist  the  poor  in  the  three  parishes  of 
Whitechapel,  Stepney,  and  St  George's  East,  in  cases 
where  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  might  press 
hardly  on  those  whose  poverty  was  in  no  way  the 
result  of  their  own  improvidence  or  fault.  Mr  Pell 
and  those  who  think  with  him  on  the  question  of  poor 
relief  have  always  held  that,  if  outdoor  relief  is 
abolished  in  any  parish  or  Union,  private  charity  will 
be  quickened  in  a  perfectly  spontaneous  manner.  In 
large  centres  of  population,  however,  he  was  willing 
to  admit  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  wise 
administration  of  public  charity.  The  Tower  Hamlets 
Pensions  Committee,  of  which  Mr  Pell  has  been 
Chairman  and  Mr  Crowder  Hon.  Treasurer  since  its 
foundation,  undertakes  a  large  responsibility  in  respect 
of  the  aged  in  the  three  parishes. 

As  before  stated,  Mr  Pell  added  to  his  Poor  Law 
work  by  becoming  a  nominated  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  in  1875,  remaining  a  member 
of  that  body  until  his  resignation  in  1 888. 

It  was  not  likely  that  during  his  seventeen  years  of 
Parliamentary  life  he  would  not  make  himself  heard 
on  questions  affecting  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  such  questions 
he  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  first  authority,  and 
he  was  always  listened  to  in  the  House  with  the  respect 
which  his  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  inspired, 
if  his  unpopular  views  on  the  question  of  poor  relief 
could  not  always  keep  the  House  together.  Thus,  on 
i8th  July  1876  he  called  attention  to  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  England,  and  moved  "that  it  is 
desirable  to  take  steps  to  check  the  irregular  bestowal 
of  outdoor  relief  with  a  view  to  the  gradual  diminution 
of  such  an  encouragement  to  pauperism  and  improvi- 
dence." The  small  importance  which  a  democratic 
assembly  attaches  to  such  a  question  was  illustrated  by 
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the  House  being  counted  out  (Hansard,  vol.  ccxxx,,  p. 

In  the  same  year,  however,  he  was  successful  in 
carrying  an  important  amendment  to  the  Divided 
Parishes  Bill.  In  order  to  remove  an  old  grievance 
this  Bill  provided  that  a  person  born  in  Ireland  should 
become  irremovable  after  a  three  years*  residence  in 
any  parish.  Mr  Pell  moved  that  the  words  **  born  in 
Ireland  "  be  struck  out,  so  as  to  make  the  law  the  same 
for  every  person,  of  whatever  nationality.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Government — his  own  party 
— but  by  the  aid  of  the  Irish  vote,  and  by  persistent 
effort,  he  obliged  them  to  give  way  (Hansard,  vol. 
ccxxix.,  p.  1765).  Mr  Pell  nas  always  put  principle 
before  party. 

As  a  step  towards  obtaining  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  law  of  removal,  he  gave  his  support  on  the  2nd  July 
1878  to  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr  McCarthy  Downing 
to  the  effect  that  after  a  twelve  months'  industrial  resi- 
dence no  pauper  should  be  removable.  On  1 7th  May 
1882,  and  with  the  same  view,  he  supported  Sir  Hervey 
Bruce's  Bill  for  abolishing  the  legal  powers  of  returning 
Irish  workmen  from  England  to  Ireland  when  past 
work,  but  the  Bill  was  lost  (Hansard,  vol.  cclxix.,  pp. 

897*  924)- 

In  1882  he  introduced  a  Vagrancy  Bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons  (Hansard,  vol.  cclxx.,  p.  358). 
which  provided  for  the  detention  of  vagrants  in  the 
same  way  as  other  classes  of  paupers,  but  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  accept  the  Bill  in  this  form,  and  it 
emerged  from  Parliament  as  the  well-known  Casual 
Poor  Act  of  1882. 

In  1883  he  brought  in  and  carried  the  Poor  Law 
Conferences  Act,  which  authorised  Unions  to  pay  out 
of  their  common  funds  the  expenses  of  Guardians  and 
Clerks  attending  such  Conferences,  and  to  buy  reports 
of  their  proceedings. 

In  1884  he  carried  against  the  Government  (208 
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for,  197  against)  a  motion  **  that  this  House,  while 
ready  to  entertain  any  necessary  reforms  in  local  ad- 
ministration, deprecates  the  postponement  of  further 
measures  of  relief  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  rate- 
payers in  counties  and  boroughs  in  respect  of  local 
charges  imposed  on  them  for  national  services."  On 
this  occasion  Mr  Pell  made  his  longest  speech  in  the 
House,  for  he  spoke  for  one  and  a  half  hours  (Hansard, 
vol.  cclxxxvi.,  p.  1023). 

On  3rd  July  1885  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  (Mr  A.  J.  Balfour)  brought  in  his 
Bill  to  prevent  the  grant  of  medical  relief  disenfran- 
chising any  person.  Mr  Pell,  as  might  be  expected, 
opposed  the  Bill  from  first  to  last,  and  on  the  motion 
for  its  second  reading  placed  his  opinions  on  record  by 
moving  as  follows  :  **That  in  the  relief  of  any  person 
out  of  any  poor  rate,  the  House  declines  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction in  favour  of  enfranchising  those  who  obtain  it 
in  the  form  of  medical  treatment  and  those  who  are 
compelled  to  accept  it  in  the  form  of  bread  "  (Hansard, 
vol.  299,  p.  964) ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  Bill. 

Mr  Pell  has  sat  upon  three  Royal  Commissions, 
viz.,  the  City  Parochial  Charities,  the  City  Guilds,  and 
the  Aged  Poor.  He  took  great  interest  in  and  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  all  of  them.  In  1899  he  served 
in  America  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  having  Mr 
Clare  Sewell  Read  as  his  colleague. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  about  his  work 
in  connection  with  Poor  Law  Conferences,  as  it  is 
known  to  most  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  The  first  Con- 
ference which  he  attended  was  that  held  for  the  North 
Midland  District  in  1875,  ^^  which  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  him  contributing  a  paper  on  **  Outdoor  Relief*' 
From  that  time  to  this  he  has  been  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  Central  Conferences  and  at  those  of 
his  own  district,  often  contributing  papers  as  well  as 
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joining  in  the  discussions.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee  from  1877  to  1898,  and  is  still  one 
of  its  elected  members.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add  that  it  was  owing  to  his  energy  and  influence  alone 
that  the  Central  Conferences  were  never  allowed  to  fall 
through.  At  the  Central  Conference  of  1 896  his  great 
services  in  their  cause  were  publicly  recognised  by  the 
presentation  to  him  of  an  album  with  the  following 
Address,  signed  by  some  two  hundred  Guardians  and 
Clerks : 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  assembled  at  the  Central  Poor 
Law  Conference,  1 896,  and  who  are  either  actively 
engaged  or  interested  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  England  and  Wales,  desire  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  placing  on  record  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
Mr  Albert  Pell  to  the  Central  Conferences  during 
the  long  time  that  he  has  been  associated  with 
them,  and  over  which  he  has  so  often  presided ; 
and  also  our  deep  sense  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to 
his  untiring  efforts  that  these  Conferences  are  still 
in  existence  and  so  successful  at  the  present  day." 

Mr  Pell's  best  friends  would  hardly  be  prepared  to 
call  him  a  conciliatory  advocate,  but  any  defects  arising 
from  this  attitude  of  mind  are  redeemed  in  him  by  the 
saving  grace  of  humour,  and  his  raciness,  readiness, 
and  courage  have  always  given  delight  even  to  his 
strongest  opponents.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space 
to  recount  the  many  amusing  anecdotes  which  are  con- 
nected with  his  name,  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
tell  one  of  them  here.  The  dramatis  persona  in  this 
instance  are  Mr  Pell,  a  candidate  for  Parliament,  and 
Thomas  Jones,  a  ** heckler''  and  local  politician.  The 
•  scene  is  at  an  election  meeting. 

T.  Jones, — Mr  Pell,  are  you  the  man  what  brought 
in  a  Bill  to  oblige  us  poor  men  to  support  our  parents  .'^ 
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A.  Pell, — No.  That  is  an  older  Act  of  legislation. 
That  is  Number  Five  of  the  laws  which  Moses  found 
written  on  the  Tables  of  Stone.  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Thomas,  my  man,  all  that  you  carry  in  your  heart  of 
these  laws  is  the  stone  on  which  they  were  written. 

Ever  since  then  the  man  went  by  the  name  of 
"  Stony-hearted  "  Thomas. 

That  Mr  Pell  has  the  kindest  of  hearts  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  been  thrown  in  close  contact 
with  him.  For  the  sturdy  begging  vagrant,  however, 
he  has  no  mercy,  and  he  was  once  actually  seen  to 
force  one  of  this  class  to  return  to  a  poor  woman  what 
had  been  taken  from  her  by  working  on  her  fears. 

Mr  Pell  still  remains  with  us,  and  continues  stead- 
fast to  the  views  of  Poor  Relief  which  he  has  held  ever 
since  he  gave  serious  thought  to  this  subject  thirty 
years  ago.  He  still  believes  in  the  demoralising  influ- 
ence of  legal  relief,  especially  in  its  outdoor  form  ;  that 
it  is  within  the  power  of  all,  save  those  physically  or 
mentally  disabled,  to  make  themselves  independent  of 
it,  for,  as  he  expressed  it  at  the  Central  Poor  Law 
Conference  of  1878,  **it  is  not  the  amount  which  a  man 
earns  a  week  that  is  the  measure  of  his  condition,  it  is 
whether  he  has  been  so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  live 
below  his  income."  For  these  principles  he  still  con- 
tinues to  fight,  and  who  shall  say  that  in  so  doing  he 
is  not  acting  as  a  much  truer  friend  to  the  poor  man 
than  those  who  are  always  preaching  to  him  that  he 
cannot  become  independent,  and  that  it  is  useless  his 
striving  to  be  so. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  Mr  PelFs 
services  to  agriculture.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he 
has  been  for  years  a  first  authority  on  the  subject 
both  in  Parliament  and  outside  of  it,  and  that  his  old 
University  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  which  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1894  afforded,  to  confer  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  in  recognition  of  his  valu- 
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able  work  in  that  field.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  since  1886, 
and  of  the  Society  from  1843,  and  was  the  first  Chair- 
man of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  1867. 
He  was  instrumental  with  his  friend,  the  late  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  in  founding  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants,  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society 
in  1886. 

He  is  a  Deputy- Lieutenant  for  Cambridgeshire  and 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Northants, 
and  Leicestershire.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  first  County  Council  for  Northants,  and  is  now  an 
Alderman  of  that  County. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  the  honours  which  have  accumu- 
lated to  him  during  the  course  of  a  long  and  useful  life, 
his  proudest  boast  is  that  he  still  remains  a  Guardian 
of  the  parish  in  which  he  lives,  and  which  he  has 
served  in  that  capacity  since  1853.  As  a  proof  that 
he  still  retains  the  affection  and  trust  of  his  constituents, 
when  his  seat  was  attacked  this  year,  he  retained  it  by 
obtaining  a  majority  of  three  to  one  over  his  opponent. 

W.  Chance. 

April  1900. 


Me0t  nDi^lan^  district 
REPORT  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Thirtieth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
THE  West  Midland  District,  comprising  the 
Counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Salop, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  and  Worcester,  held  at 
THE  Imperial  Hotel,  Malvern,  on  the  3RD  and 
4TH  May,  1899. 


President — Mr   H.   J.  Manton, 

late  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Union. 


The  following  Unions  were  presented  at  the  Conference  : — 


Gloucestershire  (17  Unions). 

Barton  Regis — 
Parker,  J.  H. 
Kennedy,  J. 
Lancaster,  T.  Henley  (Clerk). 

Bristol — 
Boutflower,  C.  (Chairman). 
Denning,  Rev.  H.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Simpson,  J.  J.  (Clerk). 

Cirencester — 
Cripps,  E.  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Fawcctt,  Rev.  W.  R. 

Wheatenhurst — 

Lloyd-Baker,  G.  E.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Cozens,  R. 

Prout,  F. 

Prout,  G. 

Keen,  C.  W. 

Merrett,  D. 

Underwood,  E. 

Lloyd-Baker,  H.  O. 


WiNCHCOMBE — 

Stanton,  Rev.  \V.  D.  (Chairman). 

Herefordshire  (8  Unions). 

Kington — 
Hellers,  Colonel. 

Leominster— 
Southell,  J. 

Weobley— 

Davenport,  Rev.  G.  H.  (Chairman). 
Leather,  F.  H.  (Clerk). 

Salop  (15  Unions). 

Atcham — 
Everest,  J. 

Clbobury  Mortimer — 

Hingley,  H.  (Chairman). 
Dudley,  E.  (Vice-Chairman). 


West  Midland  District  Conference. 


Unions  represented  at  the  Conference 

Ludlow — 

Alder,  Rev.  Herbert. 
Edwards,  Henry. 


Staffordshire  (i6  Unions). 

Burton-on-Trent — 

Thompson,  — . 
Askew,  Rev.  J. 

Cannock— 

Cole,  J. 
Bird,  H. 
Huffardine,  Rev.  H. 

Wolverhampton— 

Hemming,  George. 
Lakin,  George. 

Warwickshire  (13  Unions). 

Aston— 

Evans,  James  (Chairman). 
Daggett,  Simon  (Vice-Chairman). 
Cook,  C.  C. 
North,  John  (Clerk). 


— continued, 

Birmingham — 
Manton,  H.  J. 

Mrriden— 

Seymour,  Arthur. 
Walker,  Rev.  Canon. 
Prosser,  T.  R. 
Gilbert,  Charles. 

Warwick— 

Stanton,  S.  W.  (Chairman). 
Bean,  Rev.  B.  M. 
Passman,  G.  (Clerk). 

Worcestershire  (13  Unions). 

Droitwich — 

Vernon.  Sir  H.«  Bart.  (Chairman). 
Flintoff,  Rev.  Theodore. 
Kingsmill,  Rev.  W.  M. 

Evesham — 
Bourne,  Rev.  Canon. 


VISITORS. 


Local  Government  Board 
Inspectors. 


T.  LI.  Murray  Browne,  Esq.,  ^ 
G.  B.  Wethered.  Esq., 
N.  A.  Dansey,  Esq., 
Miss  Florence  Chapman, 

Mrs  E.  W.  Cripps. 

Mr  Michael  G.  Lloyd-Baker. 

Mrs  Manby. 

The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  either  by  Delegates  or  other 
Guardians  : — 

Gloucestershire.— Cheltenham,  Chipping  Sotlbury,  Dursley,  Gloucester, 
Newent,  Northleach,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Stroud,  Tetbury,  Tewkesbury,  Thorn- 
bury,  Westbury-on-Severn. 

Herefordshire. — Bromyard,  Dore,  Hereford,  Ledbury,  Ross. 

Salop. — Bridgnorth,  Church  Stretton,  Clun,  Drayton,  Ellesmere,  Madelcy, 
Newport,  Oswestry,  Shifnal,  Wellington,  Wcm,  Whitchurch. 

Staffordshirf.— Cheadle,  Leek,  Lichfield,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Seisdon, 
Stafford,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Stone,  Tarn  worth,  Uttoxeter,  Walsall,  West  Bromwich, 
Wolstanton,  and  Burslem. 

Warwickshire.  —  Alcester,  Athcrstone,  Coventry,  Foleshill,  Nuneaton, 
Rugby,  Solihull,  Southam,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Worcestershire.  —  Bromsgrove,  Dudley,  Kidderminster,  King's  Norton, 
Martley,  Pershore,  Shipston-on-Stour,  Stourbridge,  Tenbury,  Upton-on-Sevem, 
Worcester. 
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Wednesday,  3RD  May. 

The  Secretary  (Mr  G.  E.  Lloyd-Baker)  read  a  letter  from 
Sir  James  Rankin,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who  deeply  regretted  that  pressure 
of  Parliamentary  Committee  work  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  keep 
his  engagement  to  address  the  Conference  on  old  age  pensions. 

Sir  J.  Dorington,  M.P.,  also  regretted  his  inability  to  be  present. 

President's  Address. 

Mr  H.  J.  Manton,  until  recently  Chairman  of  the  Birming- 
ham Board  of  Guardians,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said — The 
local  press  of  the  city  of  Birmingham  is  of  very  doubtful  mind  as  to 
the  value  of  these  Conferences.  Even  some  Guardians  object  to 
them  as  a  waste  of  money,  as  no  practical  results  follow  most  of 
the  Conferences.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  a  stay-at-home  Board  is  apt  to  get  absolutely  out  of 
date  in  its  ideas,  and  Poor  I^w  Guardians  above  all  stand  in  need  of 
the  rubbing  off  of  angularities.  I  always  thought  one  purpose  of  the 
Conferences  was  to  rub  off  angularities  and  lessen  possible  friction. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  exchange  of  ideas  on  many  questions  is  bound  to. 
be  valuable,  and  if  the  perfection  of  the  education  of  Guardians 
results  to  the  public  advantage,  I  do  not  think  the  ratepayers  should 
object  to  pay  for  that  from  which  they  derive  the  benefit.  I  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  these  Conferences,  and  have  attended  a 
large  number  of  them.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  presided  at  a 
West  Midland  Conference,  and  the  other  day  I  had  a  look  back  at 
the  subjects  which  had  engaged  attention  during  that  period.  The 
range  of  subjects  is  remarkable,  and  there  has  been  considerable 
progress  in  the  attainment  of  the  objects  sought  after,  both  by 
independent  action  of  Guardians  and  statutory  advances. 

So  far  back  as  1882  the  Central  Conference  discussed  "Outdoor 
relief  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  abolition,"  when 
Mr  Albert  Pell,  the  President  of  the  Conference,  who  some  of  us 
remember  as  a  notable  and  outspoken  advocate  of  indoor  relief, 
declared  that  the  board-room  was  not  the  place  for  the  exercise  of 
charity.  This  was  the  view  of  Poor  Law  administrators  when  I 
became  a  Guardian.  What  has  been  the  facts  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  ?     If  since  that  time  out-relief  has  been  restricted,  it  has  been 
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accompanied  by  material  substantial  compensations.  The  history  of 
the  Birmingham  Board  is  that  of  numerous  others — provision  made 
for  children  apart  from  Workhouse  influence ;  powers  wrung  from 
sluggish  legislators  to  obtain  efficient  control  of  children  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  early  years  from  danger ;  the  removal  of  pauper 
attendants  from  the  ordinary  wards  of  Workhouses ;  the  provision  of 
properly  arranged  infirmaries,  with  medical  staff  and  trained  nurses 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  hospitals  of  the  day,  for  the  relief  of 
sick  and  poor,  whose  chief  plea  for  admission  was  the  unfitness  of 
their  homes  for  the  treatment  necessary ;  the  classification  now  in 
progress  in  many  places  of  the  deserving  from  the  undeserving — if 
these  developments  of  the  work  of  the  Guardians  is  not  the  exercise 
of  a  true  charity,  I  have  yet  to  learn  what  charity  is.  (Applause.) 
It  is  a  common  enough  remark  on  the  platform  by  men  of  all 
parties  that  the  Poor  Law  requires  altering  to  the  new  conditions 
that  have  arisen.  My  reply  is  that  statutory  provisions  may  in  some 
cases  require  modification  or  repeal,  but  irresistible  forces  have  been 
at  work  bringing  about  great  and  beneficent  changes  regardless  of 
existing  statutes  and  regulations.  The  Local  Government  Act  of 
1894  was  not  a  Poor  Law  measure,  but  it  altered  very  materially  the 
personnel  of  Boards  of  Guardians.  Many  familiar  faces  of  Poor 
Law  experts  disappeared ;  new  men  and  a  new  generation  had  come ; 
and  what  I  may  call  the  marriage  of  the  municipal  and  the  Poor 
Law  has  caused  the  particular  work  of  the  Poor  Law  to  be  regarded 
in  a  different  light,  and  in  some  cases  with  a  lessened  interest. 

Many  prefer  the  municipal  side  of  public  work,  and  Poor  I^w 
work  may  suffer  somewhat,  but  the  very  helplessness  of  those  sub- 
jected to  it  still  appeals  very  powerfully  to  some  of  the  best  men 
amongst  us,  and  the  work  will  go  on  with  increasing  efficiency.  To 
those  who  have  the  opinion  that  Poor  Law  Guardians  will  be 
absorbed  into  the  municipal  authorities,  I  can  only  offer  my  ex- 
perience— that  it  would  not  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  know  the 
operations  of  one  City  Council  well,  and  there  are  colleagues  here 
to-day,  members  of  that  Council,  who  will  bear  me  out  when  I 
affirm  that  its  members  possess  neither  fitness  nor  adaptability  for 
Poor  Law  work.  But  little  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the  work 
of  the  sanitary  councillor  and  the  Poor  Law  Guardian.  It  is  just 
the  same  with  educational  work.  At  any  rate  I  can  say  for  urban 
areas,  sanitary  authorities  take  kindly  neither  to  Poor  Law  nor  to 
educational  work,  and  amalgamation  would  be  at  the  cost  of 
efficiency.  Still  there  is  need  for  Guardians  to  consider  as  to  whether 
and  in  what  way  they  are  prepared  to  justify  their  existence  as  a 
definite  branch  of  Local  Government.  There  are  problems  pressing 
for  solution.  What  is  their  attitude  towards  them  ?  In  important 
particulars  Guardians  have  excellent  opportunities  for  knowledge,  and 
are  specially  fitted  and  able  to  render  valuable  aid.  The  rural  has 
largely  been  absorbed  in  the  urban,  to  the  extent  that  the  latter 
covers  the  bulk  of  the  population,  so  that  in  some  Poor  Law  matters 
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the  old  antagonism  is  reduced,  and  interests  once  conflicting  and 
local  have  become  national.  There  is  the  physical  deterioration  of 
the  race.  The  rural  rough  healthiness  has  yielded  in  the  urban 
area  to  the  nervous,  sensitive,  weakly  temperament,  that  knocks 
under  soon  and  early,  with  little  recuperative  power.  The  treatment 
of  the  aged  poor  is  a  difficult  matter.  Detach  the  class  from  the 
ordinary  methods  of  casual  relief,  and  you  will  save  the  time  and 
strength  of  progressive  Boards,  and  enable  them  to  do  something 
better,  more  practical,  more  efficient  for  such  classes  of  the  poor  as 
must  necessarily  remain  under  supervision.  Recent  events  have 
shown  how  much  wider  known  are  the  legal  rights  of  the  poor  with 
regard  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  teaching 
they  receive  on  these  grounds.  On  my  way  home  on  Sunday  evening 
I  stopped  to  listen  to  a  man  addressing  a  considerable  audience. 
He  was  speaking  of  the  relation  of  machinery  to  labour.  "  Time 
was,"  said  he,  "  when  a  workman  made  an  article.  There  was  then 
an  individual  knowledge  and  capacity,  a  completeness  which  has 
disappeared.  Now  thirty  or  forty  men  do  each  their  small  part  for  a 
larger  whole,  and  men  are  becoming  little  more  than  a  part  of  the 
machines  they  work.  Now  you  jokers,  with  your  forty  shillings  a 
week,  on  which  you  pride  yourselves,  may  find  yourselves  some  day 
only  labourers,  and  where  will  you  be  ?  "  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  the  aged  and  thrifty  skilled  artisan,  but  of  the  growing  number 
of  the  aged  and  helpless  thrust  out  by  the  operation  of  forces 
which  are  irresistible,  and  must  be  provided  for.  These  matters 
are  not  settled  by  statesmen  j  it  is  of  no  use  appealing  to  them 
to  initiate  action.  They  only  register  or  represent  the  opinions,  the 
work,  and  the  forcefulness  of  men  and  women  who  are  in  daily 
contact  with  these  social  difficulties,  and  struggle  on  as  best  they 
may  with  imperfect  powers,  and  too  often  under  public  obloquy  and 
unreasoning  criticism.  It  is  admitted  that  new  conditions  of  in- 
dustrial life  have  arisen,  but  I  affirm,  after  long  experience,  that  I 
know  of  no  authority  and  no  machinery  of  organisation  more  able  or 
better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  day  than  Boards  of  Guardians 
which  recognise  the  change,  and  are  willing  to  express  their  ex- 
perience in  terms  of  statute,  on  questions  and  their  relations  thereto, 
which  the  pressure  of  stern  facts  and  organised  forces  of  labour  are 
rapidly  forcing  to  the  front,  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  mandate.  I 
have  so  high  an  opinion  and  so  much  respect  and  consideration  for 
those  who  meet  in  these  Conferences,  that  I  want  their  powers  to  be 
extended  and  used  for  higher  purposes  than  merely  the  relief  of 
vagrants  or  the  repression  of  vagabonds.  (Applause.) 
The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 
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OLD  AGE    PENSIONS. 

By  Mr  E.  W.  CRIPPS, 

Vice-Chairtnan^  Cirencester  Board  of  Guardians. 


In  attempting  to  deal  with  a  question  the  solution  of 
which  has  already  baffled  two  Royal  Commissions 
(viz.,  The  Old  Age  Commission,  presided  over  by  the 
late  Lord  Aberdare,  and  Lord  Rothschild's  Old  Age 
Pensions  Committee),  I  shall  have  to  claim  a  consider- 
able share  of  your  patience  and  forbearance.  I  must 
do  so,  because  statistics  are  always  apt  to  be  weari- 
some, and  also  because  I  have  no  claim  to  the  experi- 
ence of  a  professional  literary  man  to  make  the  subject 
attractive  otherwise  than  from  its  importance  to  us 
as  administrators.  The  subject  of  my  paper  is 
one  which  excites  great  differences  of  opinion,  depend- 
ing very  much  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which 
it  is  regarded  by  us,  whether  as  philanthropists,  Poor 
Law  authorities,  or  the  managers  of  friendly  societies. 
To  this  last  class,  undoubtedly,  we  are  largely  in- 
debted for  the  thrifty  habits  which  have  been  developed 
among  the  working  classes  during  the  present  era.  My 
duty,  however,  to-day,  talking  as  a  Guardian  to  my 
fellow-Guardians  of  the  West  Midland  District,  is  to 
see  how  far,  from  a  Poor  Law  point  of  view,  we  can 
solve  the  question,  or  help  to  solve  it,  by  the  powers 
entrusted  to  our  hands.  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  raising  the  question  of  indoor  versus 
outdoor  relief  Were  I  to  do  so  I  should  draw  a  fatal 
red-herring  trail  across  the  line  on  which  I  want  more 
especially  to  keep  your  attention,  namely — the  means, 
and  the  best  means,  of  dealing  with  the  aged  destitute. 
There  are,  as  we  know,  two  schools  of  Poor  Law 
Administrators.  One  prefers  to  regard  the  Poor  Law 
of  our  country  as  an  example  of  the  highest  and  best 
developments  of  a  Christian  age  ;  its  object,  and  indeed 
its  very  raison  d'etre  being  pure  philanthropy,  which 
declares  that  no  man,  woman,  or  child  ought  to  be  in 
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want  of  either  food  or  shelter  through  poverty.  This 
being  regarded  rather  as  a  visitation  of  God  than  the 
natural  consequence,  too  often,  of  some  past  or  present 
improvidence.  The  other  school  looks  upon  the  duty 
of  Guardians  as  little  other,  either  better  or  worse, 
than  that  of  the  Police  of  the  Poor  Law.  To-day  we 
have  to  consider  the  subject  of  Destitution  among 
the  most  limited  of  the  classes  termed  "destitute," 
viz.,  those  destitute  through  old  age,  and  we  are  there- 
fore fortunate  in  being  able  to  look  at  the  remedies  for 
this  form  of  the  disease  from  an  intermediate  point  of 
view  between  the  two  schools.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  that  in  dealing  with  this  question  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  the  extremes  of  both.  We  desire  neither  to 
jeopardise  thrift  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  abuse  reason- 
able philanthropy  on  the  other. 

Some  of  us,  however,  who  are  enamoured  of  con- 
sistency may,  as  students  of  history,  like  to  look  back 
at  the  origin  of  Poor  Law,  with  a  view  to  seeing  if  we 
are  carrying  out  the  objects  in  view  at  its  institution, 
and  by  the  means  laid  down  for  its  enforcement.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  that  our  difficulties  are  much  the 
same  as  those  which  beset  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
statesmen  of  her  day.  In  those  days  the  pressing 
difficulty  was  the  immediate  protection,  the  police  pro- 
tection as  we  should  call  it,  of  society  from  active 
vagabondism  and  habits  of  life  constantly  tending 
thereto.  Whatever  the  objects  and  end  to  be  attained 
then,  and  whatever  the  means  by  which  they  were  at- 
tained, it  behoves  us  rather  to  look  now  at  the  forms  in 
which  the  evils  of  pauperism  press  upon  us,  and  see 
what  steps  are  necessary  in  our  day  to  combat  them.  I 
think  we  have  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Queen  Elizabeth's  remedies,  effectual  as  no  doubt  they 
were  in  her  time,  are  not  altogether  an  effectual  remedy 
for  the  disease  as  it  affects  us.  Workhouse  or  jail 
provided  for  the  destitute  and  vagabond  in  the  six- 
teenth century.     The  evil  is  more  differentiated  in  our 
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day.  We  must  find  a  proper  remedy,  and  one  suited 
to  the  generation  in  which  we  live.  Here  we  may  ask 
how  it  comes  that  this  particular  phase  of  the  question 
has  come  so  prominently  forward  ?  It  is  certainly  not 
a  sudden  excrudescence  in  the  last  few  years,  like 
influenza  or  the  bubonic  plague.  Some  people  affirm 
that  there  is  no  more  need  to  deal  with  the  question 
now  than  there  has  been  for  the  last  sixty-five  years, 
or  indeed  since  the  Poor  Law  Reform  Act  of  1834 
came  into  operation.  Had  it  not  been  as  a  piece  of 
electioneering  tactics,  they  say,  it  would  never  have  been 
heard  of.  I  disagree  with  this  view  myself;  but 
whether  such  was  the  cause  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  question  has  **  caught  on."  It  proves,  at 
all  events,  that  the  statesman  who  mooted  the  sub- 
ject had  some  insight  into  his  countrymen's  feel- 
ings. I  would  go  further  and  say,  that  it  appealed 
to,  and  is  in  harmony  with,  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Poor  Law  workers  at  the  close  of  this  century  are 
desirous  of  acting  in  dealing  with  the  aged  destitute  of 
the  country.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  it  can 
be  shown  that  such  destitution  has  fallen  on  them 
through  the  chances  of  life,  or  the  wheel  of  fortune  not 
having  been  propitious. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  this  is  not  the  problem,  still 
less  the  whole  problem,  you  have  to  solve.  I  have 
only  placed  before  you  at  present  the  question  without 
its  difficulties,  and  in  its  most  sympathetic  aspect.  In 
the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1894,  from 
which  occasion  we  may  first  date  the  active  stage  of 
the  agitation  on  this  question,  the  keynote  was 
struck  by  Mr  Jesse  Collings,  who  pleaded  that  a  man 
who  had  **  honourably  spent  along  life  in  labour  should 
have  some  better  prospect  in  his  old  age  than  the 
workhouse."  Mr  Chamberlain  followed  suit  in  these 
words  : — **  Is  it  possible  to  find  a  greater  anomaly  than 
the  present  system,  which  treats  the  industrious  poor 
exactly  as  it  treats  those  who  are  utterly  undeserving ; 
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which  measures  out  to  the  man  whose  sensibilities  are 
at  stake  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  it  meets  out  to 
the  idler  and  ruffian."  The  two  sentences  are  a  not  in- 
accurate summary  of  public  feeling,  neither  of  them 
is  a  correct  picture  ;  both,  indeed,  are  positively  untrue 
in,  at  all  events,  ninety-nine  Unions  out  of  a  hundred,  of 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  aged  paupers.  They  are  on 
a  par  with  the  attempt  often  made  to  arouse  sympathy 
for  these  classes  by  referring  to  what  is  called,  and 
equally  unjustly,  the  **  inhumanity ''  of  the  Poor  Law 
system.  Pictures  are  drawn  of  the  workhouse  filled 
with  poor  old  creatures  broken  down  after  having  lived 
steady,  hard-working,  respectable  lives,  and  then  find- 
ing themselves  suddenly,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
compelled  to  enter  the  workhouse  in  their  old  age. 
Their  homes  broken  up,  separated  from  their  friends, 
left  with  nothing  but  the  cold  colour-washed  common 
room  of  the  workhouse,  with  its  tile  floor,  draughty 
doors,  draughty  windows ;  huddled  round  a  fire,  with 
nothing  to  read  and  nothing  to  talk  about,  except  pos- 
sibly their  own  aches  and  pains,  with  companions 
suffering  from  similar  dire  infirmities,  or  even  possibly 
with  a  grinning  imbecile  as  a  messmate ;  surrounded 
by  the  riff-raff  of  a  district,  or  the'  foul-mouthed  and 
disgusting  language  of  drunkards  and  similar  hopeless 
blackguards,  with  whom  they  are  compelled  to  asso- 
ciate for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  This  is  the  style 
of  rhodomontade  with  wfiich  the  sensational  writer,  or 
even  an  occasional  M.P.,  airs  his  knowledge,  or  what 
he  wishes  to  be  supposed  to  be  his  knowledge,  of  Poor 
Law  matters  in  his  district,  intending  thereby  to  prove 
his  sympathy  with  the  aged*  poor  in  his  constituency. 

It  is  more  unpardonable,  but  I  am  afraid  the  pages 
of  even  Poor  Law  Conference  Reports  bear  occasional 
testimony  to  similar  sentimentalism.  It  would  be  un- 
necessary to  say  to  you  that  such  language  is  utterly 
untrue.  You  all  of  you  know  that  the  bulk  of  the  aged 
poor  are  not  forced  by  an  iniquitous  law  into  a  common 
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room  at  a  Workhouse.    The  evidence  on  the  subject  is 
absolute.    On  the  ist  January  1892  there  were  268,397 
persons  over  sixty-five  in  receipt  of  poor  relief.     Of 
these  less  than  one-fourth  were  in  receipt  of  indoor 
relief;  and  more  than  three-fourths,  therefore,  had  not 
**  received  the  same  treatment,"  or  even  been  admitted 
to  the  Workhouse  at  all.     A  misstatement  which  in- 
volves no  less  than   75  per  cent,  of  a  class  is  utterly- 
unpardonable.      Again,  of  those   in  the  Workhouse, 
over  30  per  cent,  (or  about  53,000)  occupied  sick  wards 
or  were  in  infirmaries.    For  these  clearly  no  other  form 
of  help,  whether  in  the  shape  of  pay  out-of-doors  or  old 
age  pension,  would  have  adequately  met  their  needs. 
I  need  not  draw  the  attention  of  Guardians  to  the  mar- 
vellous change  for  the  better,  indeed,  I  may  say,  the 
revolution,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  equipment  and 
nursing  in  our  rural  Workhouses,  as  well  as  in  the  urban 
infirmaries,  during  the  last  few  years.     I  have  thought 
it  best,  before  grappling  with  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
question,  to  look  at  the  subject  from  the  outside  world 
point  of  view.     You  cannot  in  these  days  ignore  public 
opinion.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passing  of 
the  new  Poor  Law  Act  in  1834,  however  unpopular  at 
the  time,  was  the  provoking  cause,  or,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  the  great  stimulus  that  roused  the  Friendly  Societies 
and  induced  them  to  become  what  they  are  at  the  present 
moment.     Before,  however,  we  discuss  remedies,  we 
ought  to  consider  who  they  are,  and  what  is  the  class, 
with  their  past  and  present  history,  for  whom  we  desire 
to  legislate.       Is  it  merely  the  worn-out,   industrious, 
and  deserving  aged  poor,  who  are  destitute  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  }     Or  are  we  to  include  those 
who  are  destitute  through  want  of  ordinary  prudence  } 
Or  is  it  a  still  larger  class,  viz.,  all  or  nearly  all  the 
working-classes  above  the  age  of  sixty-five  ?     If  the 
first,   how  are  we  to  classify   them  ?     Before  we  can 
do  so,  before  we  can  presume  to  separate  the  sheep 
from   the   goats,   we   must   consider   what    is    to    be 
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the  criterion  by  which  we  are  to  judge ;  in  fact, 
unless  we  are  to  make  the  remedy  the  cause  of  still 
greater  evils  in  the  future,  we  must  investigate  the 
reason  of  their  destitution.  Any  one  who  has  had 
even  a  few  years  of  experience  at  Poor  Law  work, 
knows  well  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line,  and  of 
sifting  the  deserving  from  the  undeserving.  The  Act 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  founded  the  Poor  Law,  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  in  a  very  simple  fashion.  Every 
person  who  could  not  find  food  or  lodging  was  to  be 
fed  and  lodged  at  the  parish  expense — a  rough-and- 
ready  rule  that  saved  all  difficulties  of  classification  and 
much  of  the  heart-burning  among  the  destitute.  The 
clearer  insight  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  felt  it 
right  to  be  more  critical,  but  the  sixteenth  century  saw 
no  need  to  make  such  distinctions.  There  are  those,  I 
know,  who  believe  that  an  unrestricted  extension  of 
outdoor  relief  to  all  over  sixty-five  is  the  solution  of  the 
whole  question.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  they  are 
wrong ;  but  I  must  have  the  courage  of  my  opinions, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
The  too  easy  administration  of  outdoor  relief  in  many 
country  districts,  aided  by  a  very  prevalent  idea  on  the 
part  of  certain  of  the  working-classes  that  every  one 
no  longer  able  to  work  (the  border  line  between  ability 
and  willingness  being  often  a  very  fine  one)  was  ** entitled 
to  his  pay,*'  has  been  the  cause  of  a  vast  amount  of  im- 
providence. But  if  there  has  been  wholesale  improvi- 
dence, there  is  one  cause  which  has  no  doubt  prevented 
some  of  the  shrewder  minds  among  the  working-classes 
from  providing  for  their  own  old  age,  or  from  trusting 
their  savings  to  Friendly  Clubs.  This  cause  has  been 
financial  unsoundness  of  many,  and  specially  of  the 
earlier  countryand  village  clubs,  which  were  started  some 
fifty  years  ago.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  find  even  at 
the  present  day,  that  the  actuarial  deficiency  of  14,968 
societies,  according   to   the   latest  return,    is   no   less 
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third  fewer  aged  paupers.     (In   185 1,  21.5  per  cent., 
while  in  1891  only  13.7  per  cent.) 

And  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  in  Registered  Friendly  Societies,  not  merely 
Collecting  and  Burial  Clubs,  according  to  the  last  com- 
pleted return* — 

England  and  Wales 3>86i,5i9 

Scotland 283,512 

Ireland 58,570 


Total     -        -        -        -   4,203,601 

And  also  in  Registered  Trade  Unions,  most  of  whom 
adopt  benefit  clauses! — 

England  and  Wales i>o36,35i 

Scotland  -         -         -         -  -         -         62,634 

Ireland 7,552 


Total     -       '         -  1,106,507 

Such  statistics  as  these  clearly  prove  that  any 
scheme  for  universal  pensions  would  be  a  vast  taxation 
for  an  utterly  unnecessary  purpose  ;  that  at  all  events 
in  Cirencester  there  were  some  370  persons  over  65 
supporting  themselves,  against  77  in  actual  need  of 
Poor  Law  assistance,  or  about  two  out  of  ten  only. 
Clearly  what  is  equivalent  almost  to  a  social  revolution 
has  taken  place  in  the'  habits  of  the  working  classes 
during  the  present  generation. 

And  now,  accepting  the  fact  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  who  in  their  old  age 
require  some  means,  other  than  their  own  labour, 
for  their  subsistence;  and  supposing  they  are  all 
chronic  cases,  let  us  see  what  are  the  means  sug- 
gested for  their  support  and  maintenance  in  old  age. 
For  this  purpose  we  cannot  do  better  than  study  the 
report  of  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee.       You    will 

*  Report,  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee,  p.  6. 
t  Statistics  (General  and  Old  Age  Pauperism  in  England  and 
Wales,  published  by  C.O.S.). 
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remember  that  the  terms  of  reference  to  that  Com- 
mittee were — "  To  consider  any  schemes  that  may  be 
submitted  to  them  for  encouraging  the  industrial 
population,  by  State  aid  or  otherwise,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  old  age,"  and  to  report,  "if  they  adopted  any 
proposal,  its  effect  in  promoting  habits  of  thrift,  and  its 
effects  on  the  great  Friendly  Societies  of  the  country." 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  was,  as  you  all  know,  that 
they  were  unable  to  recommend  any  scheme,  out  of 
more  than  a  hundred  presented  for  their  consideration. 
The  general  verdict  of  the  country  was  that  the  inquiry 
was  absolutely  futile.  I  am  far  from  thinking  such  to 
be  the  case.  They  cleared  the  air  very  materially.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  take  you  through  the  various 
schemes  suggested.  Speaking  generally,  the  evidence 
proved  that  it  was  within  the  powers  of  the  working 
classes,  if  they  began  early  enough,  and  exercised  but 
slight  thrift,  to  make  some  provision  for  old  age.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the 
Committee  considered  that  the  terms  of  reference 
**  precluded  them  from  recommending  any  scheme 
restricted  to  Friendly  Societies."  Government  has  in 
times  past  offered  remission  of  taxation  distinctly  re- 
stricted to  particular  classes  of  the  community,  notably 
to  those  provident  and  prudent  people  who  effect  insur- 
ances on  their  own  lives,  by  granting  them  a  rebate  of 
Income  Tax  on  the  amount  they  have  paid  as  premium. 
It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Ex- 
chequer might  devise  some  scheme  to  subsidise  the  class 
with  limited  incomes,  who  insure  against  old  age  by 
becoming  members  of  Friendly  Societies.  Any  appli- 
cation for  Poor  Law  relief  before  sixty-five  must  of 
course  invalidate  the  arrangement.  Such  a  plan  would 
encourage  the  thrifty  to  join  Friendly  Societies,  and 
the  Friendly  Societies  to  distinctly  guarantee  old  age 
pensions  among  their  other  benefits. 

The  only  Society,  or  rather  Societies,  so  doing- 


very  recent   development — are   those   known   as   the 
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HoUoway  Benefit  Clubs  of  Gloucestershire,  with  re- 
gard to  which  I  have  had  considerable  personal  ex- 
perience. I  regret  that  this  excellent  system  of 
insurance,  which  combines  the  principles  of  sick  pay,  a 
savings  bank,  and  old  age  pension,  was  not  inquired  into 
by  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee.  It  numbers  now  some 
17,500  members  in  its  various  branches,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  Council  of  the  East  Gloucestershire 
branch  have  urged  that  the  scheme  shall  be  examined 
by  the  Committee  to  whom  the  subject  of  old  age 
pensions  is  now  remitted. 

In  starting  these  clubs  in  1874,  Mr  Holloway,  the 
late  member  for  Stroud,  had',  as  his  principal  object,  a 
desire  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  clubs  up  to  that 
date  had  encountered ;  one  of  these  difficulties  was  to 
obtain  perfect  equality  for  all  members,  whether  old  or 
young,  in  the  matter  of  sick  pay,  in  fact,  to  bring  youth 
and  old  age  into  line,  as  far  as  the  monthly  payment 
for  sick  benefits  was  concerned.  Another  great  objec- 
tion, the  cause  of  much  of  the  reluctance  of  the  working 
classes  to  join  benefit  clubs,  is  their  objection  to  provide 
in  ready  money  for  eventualities  which  it  is  possible 
may  never  occur,  and  which,  in  case  of  death,  is  lost  to 
their  posterity.  Under  these  rules,  a  man's  premiums, 
after  deducting  sick  pay  to  members,  accumulate  at 
compound  interest,  to  be  either  returned  in  case  of 
death  or  to  purchase  an  annuity  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five.  The  payment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  ^d.,  id., 
or  some  multiple  thereof,  being  put  into  the  slot  day 
by  day,  and  corresponding  advantages  according  to 
the  rate  of  payment  are  guaranteed,  the  advantages 
being  sick  pay,  funeral  expenses,  return  of  investment 
or  old  age  pension  at  a  fixed  age.  The  society  is 
valued  each  31st  December,  and  a  cheque  is  drawn, 
payable  at  death  or  sixty-five,  to  the  member. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  this  scheme  may  share  the 
fate  of  other  schemes.  It  is,  however,  extremely  per- 
tinent for  Poor  Law  Guardians  to  notice  that  most  of 
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the  schemes  are  disapproved  of,  on  the  grounds  either 
( I )  that  they  would  positively  discourage  thrift  among 
the  working  classes ;  or  (2)  that  they  only  assist  one, 
and  that  the  better  class  and  those  who  to  some  extent 
are  able  to  assist  themselves ;  (3)  that  they  all  fail  to 
provide  for  the  residue,  the  extreme  destitute  old  age 
class ;  (4)  that  they  would  involve  State  interference 
with  Friendly  Societies'  operations  ;  (5)  that  most 
schemes  involve  a  system  (deferred  annuities)  which 
is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  unpopular  with 
the  working  classes,  and  would  involve  vast  accumu- 
lations of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  with  possible 
failure  to  maintain  the  rate  of  interest  guaranteed. 
Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  any  State-aided 
pension  scheme  must,  both  before  the  pension  is 
granted,  and  after,  unless  all  work  is  prohibited, 
seriously  interfere  with  the  labour  market — before,  by 
relieving  the  industrial  poor  from  the  obligation  of 
providing  out  of  his  wages  during  health  and  youth 
against  old  age  and  its  wants  ;  and  after,  because  a 
man  or  woman  subsidised  by  the  State  is  enabled  to 
underbid  others,  and  those  possibly  who  are  still 
struggling,  even  in  their  advanced  years,  to  support 
themselves,  often  at  very  low  wages. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  take  you  into  the  scheme  of 
"Cottage  Homes"  propounded  by  Mr  Hutton,  M.P., 
an  ideal  for  which  we  are  hardly  prepared.  The 
enormous  expense  of  the  scheme  places  it  outside 
practical  politics,  at  all  events  at  this  stage  of  the 
question.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  is  more  than  an  ideal, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  allow  the  helpless  and  sick 
to  remain  in  either  cottages  or  almshouses  to  die 
unattended  and  alone.  For  the  same  reason,  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  enlarge  on  the  New  Zealand 
scheme,  which  provides  for  saints  and  sinners  on  a 
common  basis,  provided  only  they  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  live  to  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  been  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  country.     We  have  now  arrived  at  a 
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point,  I  think,  at  which  we  should  be  prepared  to 
answer  the  question,  "Is  the  problem  of  provision 
for  old  age  solvable  by  existing  agencies,  and  with 
present  means,  or  does  it  require  special  legislation  and 
special  taxation?  Whether  we  look  at  the  question 
from  a  Friendly  Society  or  Poor  Law  point  of  view, 
I  think  it  is  clear  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  question  is  practically  already  solved,  though  some 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  aged  poor  may 
possibly  be  obtained  by  improved  methods  on  existing 
lines  and  by  existing  agencies.  I  wish  to  lay  consider- 
able stress  on  this  point.  For  those  who  already 
belong  to  the  higher  class  of  Benefit  Societies  the 
question  is  solved  by  the  commuted  allowance  given 
by  all  such  societies  to  cases  as  soon  as  they  become 
chronic.  In  dealing  with  those  who,  through  ill  health, 
or  by  misfortune,  have  never  been  able  to  join  Friendly 
Societies  (and  our  Poor  Law  experience  tells  us  that 
the  number  of  these  is  by  no  means  small),  and  for 
those  who  are  honestly  worn  out  in  their  struggle  for 
existence,  the  Poor  Law  must  deal  liberally  by  out- 
door relief,  and  by  making  our  infirmaries  the  homes 
of  the  sick  and  aged  poor,  institutions  set  aside 
specially  for  that  purpose. 

I  especially  desire  not  to  be  included  among  the 
number  of  those  of  whom  it  has  been  well  said,  **  The 
wise  of  this  generation  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  and  energy  in  counteracting  the  harm  which  the 
well-intentioned  do."  I  believe  that  most  of  the  schemes 
hitherto  propounded  must  be  classed  as  harmful,  or, 
certainly,  not  harmless.  I  may  say,  however,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  reforms  necessary  for  carrying  out  my 
suggestions  are  possible  under  the  present  system  of 
centralised  administration  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  London.  I  believe  the  first  and  most  neces- 
sary step  is  more  localised  administration  ;  and  to  obtain 
this,  I  think  the  time  has  come  that  a  Royal  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
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Poor  Law  and  its  administration.  Further,  to  consider 
whether  a  devolution  of  Poor  Law  authority  to  the 
counties,  in  the  same  way  as  the  jails  and  police  have 
already  been  delegated,  may  not  take  place  with  great 
advantage.  The  Local  Government  Board  would 
exercise  the  same  controlling  powers  of  inspection 
and  general  legislation  over  Poor  Law  matters  as  the 
Home  Office  do  over  their  delegated  powers  in  the 
matters  of  jail  and  police.  Surely  we  have  learned 
something  since  the  Act  of  1834  was  passed.  A 
re-classification  of  workhouses  in  each  county  might 
take  place,  so  that  the  chronic  cases,  harmless  im- 
beciles, epileptics,  and  others  classed  as  such,  would 
be  specially  provided  for  and  properly  attended  to, 
while  the  remaining  workhouses  could  then  be  utilised 
more  as  homes  and  hospitals,  with  increased  infirmary 
and  old  age  accommodation.  These  infirmaries  would 
then  become,  without  any  stigma  attached  to  them, 
The  National  Homes  for  the  aged  poor.  I  would 
make  them  replete  with  all  comforts  necessary  for  old 
age.  They  should  be  for  the  destitute  aged  what  the 
infirmaries  are  now  become  for  the  destitute  sick. 

On  one  point  I  desire  that  there  shall  be  no  mis- 
take. Queen  Elizabeth's  Workhouse  is  as  necessary 
now  as  a  deterrent  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  without  the  fear  of  it  any  decent  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  would  be  quite  impossible. 

It  must  be  the  duty  of  Poor  Law  authorities  and 
Poor  Law  Guardians  by  all  means  in  their  power  to 
encourage  habits  of  thrift.  In  the  further  restriction 
of  outdoor  relief,  except  to  the  deserving,  destitute 
aged  poor,  and  with  extreme  care,  to  the  not  able- 
bodied  destitute,  I  look  for  a  final  settlement  of  this 
question.  I  am  convinced  no  greater  misfortune  could 
happen  than  for  Parliament,  in  view  of  the  General 
Election,  which  must  take  place  within  a  year  or  two, 
to  pass  some  hasty  and  ill-considered  legislative  act  for 
providing  old  age  pensions.     It  would  be  to  the  great 
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detriment  of  the  Provident  Societies  of  the  country 
and  of  the  growing  spirit  of  thrift  and  foresight  which 
has  done  so  much  in  the  present  generation  to  reduce 
pauperism  and  to  place  the  question  of  old  age  pensions 
within  the  possibility  of  solving  itself. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  discussion  has  taken 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  to  whom  the  question  is  now  referred, 
a  discussion  characterised  by  some  personal  and  Party 
spirit. 

I  think  it  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  to  recommend 
the  subject  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  various 
District  Poor  Law  Conferences  of  the  country.  This 
is  the  first  District  Conference  to  take  the  subject  in 
hand.  I  trust  the  discussion  may  be  worthy  of  the 
important  centres  represented  at  this  Conference.  In 
my  humble  opinion  the  subject  is  far  better  suited  for 
Poor  Law  authorities  than  for  Parliament  to  deal  with. 
Do  not  let  us  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  scheme  or 
suggestion  of  "  Old  Age  Pensions  "  was  only  a  sugges- 
tion for  dealing  with  a  social  difficulty — a  social  evil, 
if  you  please — but  an  evil  which  amounts  almost  to  a 
scandal,  viz.,  the  destitution  in  their  old  age  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  working  classes,  male  as 
well  as  female,  after  a  life  of  honest  toil.  The  pro- 
posal was  made  to  remedy  an  apparent  inability, 
possibly  a  lack  of  power,  on  the  part  of  the  Poor  Law 
to  properly  deal  with  this  class,  and  to  differentiate, 
without  doing  harm  to  the  whole  community,  between 
the  ne  er-do-weels  and  the  veterans  of  industry.  My 
point  is  that,  with  proper  organisation,  there  is  no  such 
lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Poor  Law,  or  inability 
to  deal  properly  with  the  destitute  aged  poor. 
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discussion. 

Mr  Lloyd-Baker  (the  Secretary)  read  a  letter  from  Sir  John 
Dorington,  who  thought  it  would  be  a  grievous  error  to  establish  any- 
other  authority  than  Poor  Law  Guardians  for  dealing  with  the  aged 
poor,  who  were  not  so  numerous  a  class  as  was  sometimes  represented. 

Mr  Henry  Edwards  (Vice-Chainnan  of  the  Ludlow  Union)  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  greatly  delighted  with  the  paper,  with  which  he 
agreed  in  every  respect  Mr  Cripps  was,  however,  not  correct  in 
saying  that  old  age  pensions  were  made  in  New  Zealand  irrespective 
of  the  fact  whether  the  recipients  were  saints  or  sinners.  It  was 
provided  in  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  that  a  man  must  be  of  good 
character,  must  be  held  in  good  esteem,  must  not  have  been  con- 
victed of  any  offence  for  a  period  of  four  years  or  so,  must  not  have 
been  fined  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  within  twelve 
months ;  and  when  he  was  in  receipt  of  the  pension,  if  he  forfeited  it 
by  any  misconduct,  the  nearest  magistrate  could  place  a  veto  upon 
his  receiving  any  further  pension,  and  could  assign  it  to  some  one  else 
who  would  take  care  of  him,  or  it  could  be  assigned  to  some  institu- 
tion ;  and  a  man  must  have  resided  in  the  country  for  twenty-five 
years  before  he  became  entitled  to  a  pension.  A  very  weak  point  of 
the  scheme  was  that  it  in  no  way  encouraged  thrift,  and  those  who 
obtained  pensions  had  to  make  no  contributions.  The  speaker 
agreed  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  country  to  do  away  with 
the  Workhouse.  At  one  time  he  had  thought  that  the  establish- 
ment of  old  age  pensions  would  relieve  Guardians  of  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  but  his  opinion  in  this  respect  had  changed  The  Workhouse 
existed  for  those  who  could  not  properly  care  for  themselves,  and  if 
the  aged  had  pensions,  they  would  have  in  most  cases  to  enter  the 
Workhouse,  and  the  pensions  would  be  applied  to  their  maintenance. 

Mr  J.  H.  Alpass,  who  was  elected  to  the  Thombury  Board  of 
Guardians  as  a  working  man's  representative,  regretted  very  much  the 
tone  of  the  paper,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  want  of  sympathy  with 
those  workers  whose  wages  were  so  small  as  to  make  their  lives  one 
continual  struggle  against  poverty.  The  real  cause  of  old  age  desti- 
tution, which  was  widespread,  despite  the  attempts  of  Mr  Cripps  to 
be  optimistic,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wages  which  the  very 
classes  who  furnished  80  per  cent,  of  the  country's  pauperism — that 
was,  agricultural  labourers,  unskilled  town  labourers,  and  women 
workers— the  wages  these  people  received  during  their  active  working 
life  were  too  small  to  allow  provision  to  be  made  for  old  age. 
(Applause.)  These  classes  ought  to  have  at  least  double  their  present 
incomes  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  that  standard  of  comfort  which  they 
ought  to  have  at  the  end  of  this  nineteenth  century.  In  the  part  of 
Gloucestershire  from  which  he  came  the  wages  of  labourers  averaged 
thirteen  shillings  a  week,  and  how  could  men  live  comfortably  upon 
this,  much  less  put  by  for  old  age  ?  Two  persons  out  of  seven  over 
the  age  of  sixty-five  were  compelled  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
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Poor  Law,  and  there  were  besides  a  very  large  number  in  a  position 
of  actual  necessity  who  refused  to  seek  Poor  Law  aid  because  of  the 
stigma  which  surrounded  it  (No,  no.)  Old  age  destitution  was 
the  crying  evil  of  the  times,  and  would  have  to  be  dealt  with.  He 
believed  the  only  solution  to  be  the  adoption  of  Mr  Charles  Booth's 
old  age  pension  system,  which  gave  a  pension  to  every  person  over  a 
certain  age.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  would  increase  the 
number  of  aged  poor,  because  large  industrial  companies  were  refusing 
to  employ  old  people. 

Rev.  James  Taylor  (Cleobury  Mortimer)  thought  nothing  would 
be  done  by  the  Commission  now  sitting  or  by  the  Government, 
but  the  latter  might  do  something  on  a  side  issue — by  promoting 
thrift.  He  urged  the  advisability  of  young  working  men  avoiding 
early  im])rovident  marriages,  and  making  regular  contributions  to 
sound  insurance  companies.  If  the  deserving  poor  were  the  only 
class  to  be  dealt  with,  the  question  would  be  easy  of  solution,  but  none 
knew  better  than  the  clergy  that  the  undeserving  were  in  excess  of  the 
deserving.  The  house  of  want  was  always  appealing  to  the  house  of 
have,  and  the  hand  of  the  unthrifty  was  always  ready  to  put  itself  into 
the  stores  of  the  thrifty.  (Applause.)  The  seeds  of  old  age  destitu- 
tion were  sown  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  Between 
these  ages  a  man  could  easily  save  ;^5o,  and  if  ^^38  of  this  was  paid 
into  a  sound  society,  and  interest  taken  at  3  per  cent.,  it  would  give 
a  pension  of  5s.  a  week  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  If  death  happened 
earlier,  the  money  could  be  returned  with  interest.  Such  a  pension 
scheme  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  penny. 

Mr  J.  Cole  (Cannock)  was  on  one  point  against  the  reader  of  the 
paper.  Mr  Cripps  had  told  them  there  was  no  greater  need  now 
for  old  age  pensions  than  fifty  years  ago.  On  behalf  of  the  miners 
of  Staffordshire,  he  said  there  was  greater  need.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Recent  legislation  had  shortened  the  working  lives  of  people,  especially 
in  mining  districts,  because  large  joint-stock  companies  would  not 
employ  old  people,  owing  to  the  liability  they  were  under  in  respect 
of  accidents.  Younger  men  were  forcing  out  their  elders,  and  this 
was  a  very  serious  matter.  He  did  not  say  old  age  pensions  should 
be  universal,  but  something  must  be  done,  and  he  knew  of  nothing 
better  than  the  subsidising  of  the  great  Friendly  and  Trade  Societies. 
The  heads  of  the  Friendly  Societies  were  against  this  idea,  but  he  did 
not  believe  their  views  were  held  by  the  members  generally.  The 
heads  were  afraid  that  State  aid  would  mean  State  interference  with 
their  methods  of  management,  but  why  should  they  dread  this?  The 
question  was  one  for  the  nation  and  not  for  local  settlement.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Rev.  Canon  Bourne  (Evesham)  reminded  the  Conference  that 
the  Poor  Law  was  established  not  to  help  poverty  but  destitution. 
He  believed  Guardians  would  make  a  sad  mess  of  the  management 
of  old  age  pensions.  It  was  stated  at  the  London  Conference  that  if 
a  man  began  to  pay  3jd.  a  week  when  twenty-five  years  of  age,  it 
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would  give  him  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  The 
difficulty  in  getting  people  to  do  this  was  that  they  feared  if  their 
payments  ceased  after  a  short  time,  they  would  lose  all  they  had 
paid. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HuFFARDiNE  (Cannock)  thought  Mr  Cripps  made  too 
little  of  the  problem.  He  could  not  see  with  Mr  Cripps  that  the 
question  was  already  nearly  settled.  He  protested  against  any  re- 
adjustment of  the  Boards  of  Guardians ;  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  a 
question  for  them  at  all.  He  should  not  like  them  even  to  administer 
any  scheme,  for  there  was  a  stigma  after  all  in  going  to  Boards  of 
Guardians.  They  were  looking  to  the  Government  for  some  scheme. 
They  had  plenty  of  money  at  hand  for  other  purposes,  and  why  not 
for  that.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  wanted  some  scheme  for  the  men 
and  women  who  were  giving  up  their  best  days  and  earning  hardly 
enough  of  bread  and  cheese.  To  tell  men  and  women  in  receipt  of 
13s.  or  14s.  a  week  to  practise  thrift  was  absurd.  Many  could  not 
join  the  Friendly  Societies  because  they  could  not  pass  the  doctor  or 
pay  the  fees. 

Rev.  Henry  Denning  (Vice-Chairman,  Bristol  Board  of  Guardians) 
said  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  number  of  paupers  relative  to 
the  population  was  much  reduced.  He  thought  the  Poor  Law  system 
had  been  fraught  with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  and  believed  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  would  presently  come  through  that.  There 
was  a  very  large  class  that  would  be  thrifty  if  they  could,  but  to  ask 
them  to  put  away  out  of  their  small  earnings  would  be  impossible. 
Why  should  the  age  be  fixed  at  sixty-five  ?  Many  men  broke  down 
before  that.  To  make  the  Workhouse  a  happier  and  more  home- 
like place  would  help  to  meet  the  demand.  He  was  afraid  there 
were  many  deserving  men  in  his  parish  who  did  not  possess  the  New 
Zealand  qualifications  for  a  pension.  A  man's  poverty  ought  to  be 
his  recommendation.  It  would  be  advisable  to  have  State  supervision 
of  Friendly  Societies,  because  it  would  make  them  more  careful  in 
their  accounts.  He  advocated  a  system  of  extended  relief  to  the 
deserving  poor,  and  that  through  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Mr  Arch  (Coventry)  said  that  it  would  have  to  be  a  very  cour- 
ageous Government  indeed  that  would  undertake  to  give  every  one 
a  pension.  The  Friendly  Societies  had  done  a  grand  and  noble  work 
in  this  country,  but  if  the  schemes  were  carried  to  their  logical  issue, 
and  pensions  were  made  universal,  would  they  not  be  doing  away 
with  all  inducements  to  thrift  ?  Would  they  subscribe  to  Friendly 
Societies  when  they  could  have  a  pension  for  nothing  ?  He  thought 
when  old  age  pensions  came  about  they  should  be  administered  by 
Boards  of  Guardians.  Poor  Law  was  purely  a  local  matter,  and  if 
they  went  outside  it  would  be  a  failure.  There  was  undoubtedly  room 
for  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  For  instance,  the 
people  inside  the  Workhouses  were  of  the  worst  class,  or  had  proved 
utter  failures,  yet  these  were  maintained  at  a  cost  of  about  8s.  per  week, 
while  the  deserving  people  to  whom  they  granted  out-relief  were  given 
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2S.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week.  Old  age  pensions  was  a  political  matter,  and 
he  did  not  think  the  gentlemen  on  the  Commission  would  give  such 
a  report  as  would  make  it  a  question  for  some  sessions  yet. 

Alderman  Stanton  (Chairman  of  the  Warwick  and  Leamington 
Board)  alluded  to  the  statement  of  a  previous  speaker,  who  said  that 
by  paying  a  small  weekly  premium  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-five  years  a  man  could  ensure  a  pension  of  5  s.  a  week  when 
arrived  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  He  thought  there  could  be  little 
sympathy  for  men  who  would  not  put  by  a  little  money  in  that  way 
when  they  could,  when  old  age  overtook  them  and  they  had  to  fall  back 
on  Poor  Law  relief.  As  an  instance  of  the  benefits  of  co-operation,  he 
quoted  a  Provident  Dispensary  started  by  himself  in  Warwick  twenty- 
seven  years  ago.  Out  of  the  present  p)opulation  of  Warwick,  now 
12,000,  4,000  belonged  to  the  Dispensary,  and  he  considered  that  if 
people  would  not  avail  themselves  of  advantages  such  as  these  the 
Union  was  the  proper  place  for  them. 

Rev.  W.  Major  Kingsmill  (Pershore)  warned  the  delegates  that 
if  they  were  depending  on  political  parties  to  bring  in  old  age  pen- 
sions they  were  leaning  on  a  rotten  reed.  It  was  a  practical  imf)os- 
sibility  for  Parliament  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  pensions,  and  they 
had  to  fall  back  on  the  voluntary  action  of  the  country  itself.  By 
encouraging  the  young  to  cultivate  thrift  they  would  be  in  the  best 
way  to  solve  the  question,  and  the  practice  of  thrift,  if  exercised, 
would  mean  an  enormous  diminution  of  those  in  want.  For  the  aged 
poor  and  the  sick  and  helpless  the  present  Poor  Law  modified  might 
still  serve.  Workhouse  was  a  nasty  word ;  the  people  had  done  their 
work,  and  he  suggested  they  should  be  called  "Homes  for  the  Poor." 

Mr  G.  E,  Llovd-Baker  ( Wheatenhurst)  said  the  wages  of  the 
working  classes  were  very  much  higher  than  they  were  thirty  years 
ago,  and  a  certain  number  of  working  men  saved  even  then.  It  was 
difficult  for  a  man  with  a  very  large  family  to  save,  but  they  did  not 
begin  with  large  families.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  had 
shortened  the  working  life  of  workmen  and  increased  the  destitution. 
He  considered  that  an  instance  of  the  bad  effect  of  State  interference 
in  economic  matters.  The  rise  of  wages,  if  let  alone,  would  increase, 
while  the  necessaries  of  life  had  a  tendency  to  grow  cheaper,  there- 
fore the  relative  position  of  the  working  man  was  better  than  it  was 
years  ago.  In  his  parish,  where  there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
relief,  nearly  all  the  old  people  were  living  with  their  own  families 
without  any  other  help ;  nearly  every  man  was  in  a  Benefit  Society, 
and  from  time  to  time  men  had  built  their  own  cottages  and  lived  in 
them.  He  wished  to  see  the  position  of  the  working  man  improved, 
but  thought  State  interference  would  depress  and  lower  him. 

Mr  T.  E.  Smith  (Birmingham)  said  he  was  there  to  impress 
on  them  the  urgent  necessity  for  old  age  pensions.  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  bad  only  been  in  operation  a  short  time, 
but  was  already  telling  on  aged  labour.  If  he  could  take  the  country 
delegates  to  watch  the  exodus  of  workpeople  from  the  large  factories 
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in  the  cities,  their  first  question  would  be,  "  Where  are  the  men  ?  " 
Men  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  at  forty-five  could  not  make 
provision  for  old  age,  and  he  believed  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  old  age  pensions  would  have  to  be  enacted.  The  speaker 
caused  considerable  amusement  by  remarking,  "  I  notice  that  those 
who  asked  where  the  money  for  pensions  is  coming  from,  are  those 
who  have  got  the  money ;  and  the  people  who  do  not  ask,  are  the 
toilers  who  have  helped  to  produce  it"  Sick  Societies  had  gone  to 
the  bad  by  attempting  to  do  the  work  of  the  State,  by  making 
provision  for  old  age  pensions.  They  had  to  do  this  because  men, 
when  incapacitated  by  age,  went  on  to  the  sick  list  to  the  ruin  of  the 
societies.  He  admitted  wages  were  higher  than  thirty  years  ago, 
but  wished  to  remind  them  that  education  had  given  the  people 
fresh  aspirations  and  tastes,  which  brought  matters  to  the  same 
level. 

The  President,  closing  the  debate,  said  he  felt  the  meeting  had 
hardly  grasped  the  serious  stage  at  which  the  question  had  arrived. 
He  felt  there  must  be  a  new  departure  taken  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
on  that  question,  and  that  was  the  note  he  tried  to  strike  in  his  opening 
remarks.  They  had  strangely  forgotten  to  refer  to  that  large  portion 
of  the  ]x>pulation  called  women.  (Laughter.)  Nothing  that  had 
been  said  had  touched  the  question  of  women  where  they  were 
taking  the  place  of  the  men,  and  not  only  that,  but  at  greatly 
reduced  wages.  He  wanted  Guardians  to  be  in  their  place  in  this 
matter,  for  if  they  were  not,  they  would  be  thrust  out  of  it.  This 
was  the  distinct  feeling  at  the  most  largely  attended  Conference  he  had 
known,  where  this  was  the  burning  question.  It  was  also  the  temper 
of  a  Conference  held  in  Birmingham  by  Mr  George  Cadbury,  that 
unless  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  kept  themselves  in  touch  with  the 
people  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  settled  without  them.  The  reason 
the  old  age  limit  was  fixed  at  sixty-five  was  because  whatever  the 
difficulty  in  finding  means  for  that  age,  the  difficulties  were  immensely 
increased  when  you  came  to  sixty.  What  you  are  going  to  do  with 
people  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  sixty-five  was  a  question 
not  for  old  age  pensions,  but  for  the  economy  of  the  country, 
because  a  large  number  were  being  thrust  out  of  employment  by 
joint-stock  companies  who  would  not  take  the  risk.  The  modern 
record  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  was  a  good  one,  and  their 
treatment  by  the  public  would  be  in  accord  with  the  sympathy  or 
hostility  with  which  the  Guardians  meet  the  question. 

Mr  Cripps,  in  reply,  said  the  criticisms  of  his  paper  had  chiefly 
come  from  those  who  advocated  socialistic  views,  and  who  wanted 
to  go  to  Parliament  and  say,  "  You  must  find  the  money,  we  will  do 
nothing."  They  were  for  knocking  down,  and  he  was  for  propping 
up.  The  working  classes  paid  very  highly  in  indirect  taxation,  and 
he  did  not  believe  it  impossible  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  come  forward  and  do  something  for  the  working  classes  who  would 
exercise  thrift. 
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The  Conference  then  adjourned. 

The  Delegates,  numbering  between  fifty  and  sixty,  dined  together 
at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  the  President,  Mr  H.  J,  Manton,  presiding. 


Thursday,  4TH  May. 

The  first  business  on  the  second  day  was  the  reading  of  the 
accounts,  and  the  election  of  a  Conference  Committee. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  there  was  a  balance  brought  forward 
of  jCio.  6s.  2d.,  and  subscriptions  had  amounted  to  j£g.  17s., 
making  the  income  ;^2o.  3s.  2d.  After  meeting  some  small  ex- 
penses, there  remained  jQig*  19s.  5d.  in  hand.  The  Unions  had 
contributed  so  well  that  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  ask  for  the 
usual  donations  at  the  Conference.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  election  of  representatives  on  the  Central  Committee  of 
Poor  Law  Conferences  was  next  taken,  the  retiring  members — the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Davenport,  Foxley,  Hereford ;  Mr  E.  W.  Cripps,  Ampney 
Park,  Cirencester;  and  Mr  G.  E.  Lloyd-Baker,  Hardwicke  Court, 
Gloucester  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  West  Midland  Poor  Law  District) 
— being  elected. 

Mr  Lloyd-Baker  was  also  re-elected  Hon.  Secretary,  with  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  past  services  to  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  Committee  was  constituted  as  follows: — Bir- 
mingham, Mr  S.  Gateley ;  Gloucestershire,  Mr  E.  W.  Cripps ; 
Herefordshire,  Rev.  G.  H.  Davenport;  Shropshire,  Rev.  A.  G. 
Burton ;  Stafford,  Mr  S.  Higgott ;  Worcestershire,  Mr  T.  S.  Fallows ; 
Bristol,  Mr  C.  D.  E.  Boutflower;  Warwick,  Mr  W.  E.  Dalton. 

The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  Wellington  Union, 
Somerset,  laid  before  the  Conference  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Union  (i)  in  favour  of  an  aid  grant  from  Parliament  to  Boards  of 
(Juardians  to  meet  the  increased  expense  of  vaccination  under  the 
new  law;  (2)  asking  the  Local  Government  Board  to  introduce 
legislation  which  would  prevent  female  inmates  of  Workhouses, 
known  to  be  of  immoral  character,  from  discharging  themselves 
from  the  Workhouse  without  the  consent  of  the  Guardians. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 
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MEATH  WORKHOUSE  ATTENDANTS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

Bv  Miss  O'REILLY, 

Assistant  Sscrttaryt  Meath  IVorkktmu  AtttndattUt  Assoctati<m, 


The  number  of  sick,  infirm,  and  dying  people  who  are 
to  be  found  in  our  Workhouses  is  greater  than  is  gener- 
ally known.  In  many  cases  the  infirm  are  ineligible 
for  the  infirmary,  and  sometimes  the  sick  and  the  dying 
are  too  ill  to  be  removed  there. 

Frequently  the  only  attendants  these  Workhouse 
inmates  have  are  the  wardsmen  and  wardswomen 
chosen  from  amongst  themselves,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  are  found  untrustworthy,  ignorant, 
and  otherwise  unsuitable. 

Indeed  pauper  nursing  has  nothing  to  excuse  it,  not 
even  the  plea  of  economy.  Pauper  attendants  waste 
that  for  which  they  do  not  care,  and  use  for  themselves 
the  nourishment  and  stimulants  ordered  for  the  sick. 
To  be  attended  by  such  is  a  humiliation  to  the  decent 
poor  in  their  illness.  It  is  the  cause  of  unknown  and 
untold  cruelty.  It  prolongs  illness,  as  the  pauper  nurse 
is  in  no  haste  to  forward  the  recovery  of  a  patient  to 
whose  illness  he  or  she  is  indebted  for  various  and 
sundry  delicacies. 

It  is  only  occasionally  that  the  abuses  which  arise 
from  pauper  attendance  come  before  the  public,  but  the 
amount  of  suffering  it  entails  is  seldom  heard  of  or 
recorded.  Quite  recently  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  a 
Workhouse  Visiting  Committee  wrote  to  us,  saying  : — 
''The  present  wardswomen  and  wardsmen  are  often 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  Ladies*  Visiting  Committee 

of Union,  of  which  I  am  Hon.  Sec,  would  be 

very  glad  if  they  knew  of  any  satisfactory  way  out  of 
the  difficulty." 
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In  one  of  the  most  important  Unions  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  the  staff  provided  for  the  nursing  of  sixty  j 
beds  consisted  of  one  (so-called)  nurse  (who  had  not 
regular  hospital  experience  and  teaching),  five  female 
pauper  helps,  and  two  male  paupers,  both  infirm.  The 
assistants  in  the  nursing  were  five  pauper  women,  one 
of  whom  was  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  the 
other  four  were  women  of  questionable  character. 
Besides  these  five  women,  a  wardsman  was  kept  on 
the  male  side  of  the  house  ;  his  age  was  about  seventy- 
four,  and  his  hearing  was  defective.  Previous  to  his 
coming  into  the  Workhouse  he  was  an  ordinary  day- 
labourer.  He  was  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  one 
or  two  old  and  infirm  men  who  sat  up  at  night  with 
bad  cases.  One  such  was  looking  after  a  case  of 
cancer  on  the  day  of  the  Inspector's  visit.  The  In- 
spector also  saw  a  third  old  man  who  occasionally  acted 
as  night  nurse,  and  his  qualifications  would  appear  to 
have  been  that  he  was  feeble  and  had  a  paralysed 
arm.  Many  of  these  pauper  attendants  are  subjects 
requiring  nursing  themselves. 

Trained  attendants  in  Unions  are  needed,  not  only 
as  nurses  to  the  sick,  but  for  purposes  of  supervision. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  midnight  visit  paid  by  two 
Guardians  to  the  Westminster  Union  Workhouse,  a 
thorough  inquiry  is  to  be  instituted  into  the  conduct  of 
nurses  and  others.  The  unexpected  visitors  found  the 
gates  separating  the  male  from  the  female  quarters 
unlocked,  and  one  of  the  members  declared  he  had 
discovered  that  it  was  a  nightly  occurrence  for  nurses 
and  female  inmates  to  go  over  to  the  males'  quarters. 
There  were  also  allegations  of  laxity  of  discipline  and 
gross  immorality. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  nursing  in  a  Poor 
Law  Union.  It  is  taken  from  an  Irish  Workhouse, 
but  I  have  learned  on  good  authority  that  similar  cases 
occur  at  the  present  time  in  England.  There  were  five 
cases  of  typhus  in  the  Union  referred  to.     Three  of 
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these  patients  were  delirious.  The  nurse  was  untrained. 
She  was  assisted  by  paupers  during  the  day  ;  she  was 
replaced  by  paupers  during  the  night.  The  nurse 
caught  the  fever,  and  was  buried  within  seven  days. 
The  dying  nurse,  who  fell  ill  at  her  post,  and  the  fever 
patients  who  had  been  under  her  charge,  were  **  nursed  '* 
during  these  days  only  by  paupers.  A  trained  nurse 
was  obtained  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  There  were 
now  in  the  Union  five  cases  of  typhus  fever,  two  cases 
of  scarlatina,  and  one  case  of  diphtheria.  The  new 
nurse,  after  her  day*s  work  of  anxiety  and  danger,  felt 
obliged  to  go  round  to  her  patients*  beds  every  two  or 
three  hours  during  the  night.  She  frequently  found 
the  pauper  attendants  asleep,  but  did  not  think  they 
should  be  blamed,  as  the  female  pauper  was  supposed 
to  cook  and  wash  for  all  the  patients  and  do  the  scrub- 
bing work  during  the  day ;  in  fact,  she  was  the  only 
wardsmaid,  and  was  supposed  to  do  night  duty  as  well. 
Under  such  a  strain  the  nurse  sickened  of  typhus,  and 
was  found  lying  like  a  log  on  a  bed  of  straw. 

To  ameliorate  the  condition  of  such  Workhouse 
inmates  the  Countess  of  Meath  has  founded  an  Asso- 
ciation to  provide  attendants  for  them.  At  her  own 
expense  she  has  placed  more  than  eighty  young  women 
as  probationers  in  various  Hospitals  and  Homes 
throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
the  position  of  attendants  in  Workhouses.  Amongst 
the  institutions  in  which  they  are  trained  are — The 
.Crumpsall  Infirmary,  Manchester;  Birmingham  Chil- 
dren's Hospital ;  Kent  and  Canterbury  Hospital ;  the 
General  Hospital,  Nottingham  ;  the  Royal  Bucks  Hos- 
pital, Aylesbury;  the  General  Infirmary,  Worcester; 
the  Cheltenham  Hospital ;  Moseley  Convalescent  Hos- 
pital, Birmingham ;  Poplar  Hospital ;  Mildmay  Me- 
morial Hospital ;  St  Lucy's  Home,  Gloucester ;  St 
Peter s  Home,  Kilburn  ;  Home  for  Invalids,  Highbury; 
St  Peter  s  Home,  Woking  ;  Meath  Home  of  Comfort, 
Godalming. 
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It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  learn  from  this  nurse, 
as  well  as  from  other  of  our  nurses,  that  they  have  the 
casuals  to  attend,  as  there  is  danger  of  carrying  infec- 
tion from  tramps  to  the  children  and  sick ;  and  even  if 
the  tramps  themselves  are  not  ill,  it  is  most  likely  their 
clothes  are  filthy,  and  may  probably  bear  the  germs  of 
many  diseases  from  places  through  which  they  have 
passed. 

A  certain  amount  of  friction  has  sometimes  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  our  attendants  have  been  called  upon 
to  work  under  an  untrained  matron,  who,  although  she 
may  be  a  worthy  woman,  is  unsuited  to  be  placed  over 
a  trained  nurse.  The  following  letters  will  give  an 
example  of  this  difficulty  : — 

Dear  Madam, — I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not 
care  for  nursing  in  a  Workhouse.  Everything  is  entirely  different 
to  "  hospital "  here,  and  I  know  I  should  never  settle  down  or 
become  accustomed  to  the  w^ays. 

I  have  six  patients  at  present,  and  should  like  to  do  for  them  the 
"  hospital "  way,  but  there  are  rules  and  diets  for  the  whole  House, 
and  my  patients  fare  as  the  other  stronger  inmates,  which  is  not  at  all 
right ;  and  I  should  only  cause  unpleasantness  to  say  anything  con- 
cerning such  things.  I  have  sent  in  my  resignation  to  the  "  Board," 
giving  one  month's  notice,  dating  from  the  loth  inst.  I  feel  that  I 
should  not  care  to  try  for  another  Poor  Law  appointment,  in  case  the 
same  result  should  take  place. 

Dear  Madam, — I  received  your  kind  letter  this  morning,  and 
feel  so  very  sorry  that  this  should  be  the  result. 

I  have  considered  matters  fully,  and  have  quite  made  up  my  mind 
to  leave  here. 

If  the  Matron  was  a  trained  person,  I  should  certainly  battle  on, 
and  try  and  make  all  necessary  improvements  for  the  welfare  of  those 
put  under  my  care ;  but  as  it  is  now,  I  should  not  care  to  do  so. 

This  is  not  a  very  large  place,  and  the  nursing  is  sometimes  very 
light ;  but  throughout  the  whole  House  there  is  no  proper  manage- 
ment or  method. 

I  shall  certainly  tell  the  "  Board  "  my  reasons  for  resignation. 

My  predecessor  was  also  a  trained  nurse,  but  also  failed  to  get  a 
reform,  and  got  thoroughly  downhearted,  and  also  made  it  unpleasant 
for  herself.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  think  over  your  advice  to  try 
another  Poor  Law  appointment,  and  shall  give  you  my  decision. 

Dear  Madam, — Your  kind  letter  to  hand  this  morning. 

I  do  hope  you  will  not  think  me  ungrateful  if  I  released  myself 
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for  a  time  from  the  Association,  as  under  my  present  frame  of  mind 
towards  Workhouses  I  do  not  feel  I  could  do  justice  to  take  another 
appointment  when  I  leave  here. 

I  shall  repay  the  fees,  but  in  loyalty  to  you  for  your  great  kindness 
on  my  behalf,  I  shall  give  the  Association  the  year  in  a  Workhouse ; 
but  I  muse  first  have  a  change,  until  I  completely  recover  the  dislike 
I  have  taken  to  Workhouses. 

The  Doctor  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Matron  called  me  her 
"servant,"  which  he  was  very  indignant  for.  I  said  that  was  really 
what  she  required,  not  an  hospital  trained  nurse.  Doctor  told  her 
as  long  as  she  treated  nurses  in  such  a  manner,  no  one  would  remain 
here.  But  she  has  been  against  a  trained  nurse  coming  in,  so  there 
rests  the  sequel — ^the  manner  in  which  we  are  treated. 

Dear  Madam, — I  have  now  passed  my  first  week  at  the  above, 
and  feel  quite  settled  down.  I  like  the  place  exceedingly  well, 
everything  is  so  entirely  different,  and  the  sick  and  aged  are  well 
provided  for,  which  is  my  greatest  pleasure.  I  am  enclosing  you  a 
copy  which  the  medical  attendant  gave  me  when  I  left  Bootle. 

There  are  three  nurses  in  all  here.  The  head  nurse  has  been  here 
for  thirty-three  years,  and  is  an  exceedingly  nice  person,  and  makes 
us  fed  thoroughly  at  home.  My  fellow-assistant,  as  you  know, 
belongs  to  our  Association. 

With  kind  thanks  for  your  trouble  on  my  behalf. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  a  similar  case, 
beyond  another  letter  which  bears  also  On  this 
question : — 

S.  U.  K.,  M  March  1899. 

Dear  Miss  Lbb, — ^You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  I-resigned  yesterday. 
I  have  had  a  most  miserable  time  lately  with  the  Matron.  She 
wanted  to  teach  me  my  work — a  woman  who  knows  nothing  about 
nursing.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  leave  here,  as  I  have  got 
attached  to  my  patients — other  ways  very  comfortable.  The  Guar- 
dians asked  me  to  withdraw  my  resignation,  but  I  told  them  I  could 
not,  with  an  untrained  woman  as  Matron.  I  do  not  know  yet  what 
I  shall  do ;  but  if  I  do  work  under  the  Poor  Law,  it  will  be  where 
there  is  a  trained  matron. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  M.  M, 

The  New  Local  Goveminent  Board  Order  not  only 
makes  pauper  nursing  illegal,  but  prescribes  that  every 
nurse  henceforth  appointed  must  have  had  practical 
training.  Nevertheless,  the  supply  of  nurses  is  so 
much  less  than  the  demand,  that  untrained  persons 
sometimes  get  appointments.     Dr  W.  R,  Davison,  of 
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Ballymenaf  mentions  an  incident  in  a  letter  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  of  1 5th  April,  of  a  woman 
who  professed  to  be  a  nurse,  and  was  recognised  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  I  quote  from  his  letter  : 
*'  About  the  first  thing  I  asked  her  to  do  was  to  put  a 
carbolic  compress  on  a  bad  leg,  and  she  did  this  as 
follows  : — She  boiled  the  pure  acid,  saturated  lint  in 
this,  and  bandaged  it  on  the  leg,  with  results  which 
can  be  easily  imagined.  When  told  to  wash  a  patient, 
she  took  him  out  of  bed  naked,  and  placed  him  on  the 
floor  in  the  ward,  while,  as  for  bandaging,  cleanliness, 
and  tidiness,  she  knew  nothing  about  them." 

At  present  there  are  about  40,000  sick  and  bed- 
ridden paupers,  besides  20,000  aged  and  infirm,  in  the 
Workhouses  of  England  and  Wales. 

These  60,000  are  nursed  by  3,715  women,  of  whom 
only  1,961  had  previous  training  (quoted  from  the 
Returns  of  1896). 

The  Countess  of  Meath,  in  founding  this  Associa- 
tion, not  only  aimed  at  providing  attendants  for  the 
aged,  infirm,  and  young,  but  at  introducing  a  higher 
moral  and  more  cheerful  tone  in  the  sick  wards.  And 
the  increasing  demands  from  Poor  Law  Guardians  for 
our  attendants  show  how  much  they  ape  appreciated. 

We  have  had  many  applications  from  men  asking 
to  be  trained  for  Workhouse  attendants,  and  we  regret 
that  we  cannot  undertake  this  branch  of  work,  as  in 
many  wards  male  attendants  would  be  more  suitable 
than  women  nurses. 

Before  concluding  I  should  like  to  point  out  some 
ways  by  which  the  public  could  help  us  in  this  work. 
They  could  send  us  any  young  people  who  would  be 
suitable  for  probationers,  information  as  to  good 
training  institutions  in  which  to  place  them,  and  they 
could  bring  their  influence  to  bear  on  their  local  Board 
of  Guardians  to  appoint  trained  attendants  where  they 
are  needed  . 
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discussion. 

The  Chairman  invited  discussion,  remarking  that  the  matter 
was  one  of  extreme  importance. 

Mr  T.  L.  Murray  Browne  (Local  Government  Inspector)  said 
he  would  like  it  cleared  up  whether  the  Association  aimed  at  training 
nurses  or  attendants.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  a  class 
of  attendants  who  would  not  be  nurses,  and  would  not  be  placed  in 
charge  of  acute  cases,  but  who  would  take  care  of  the  aged  and 
infirai  who  did  not  belong  to  the  sick  class.  He  rather  gathered  from 
the  paper  that  the  girls  trained  were  to  be  nurses,  and  if  this  was  the 
case,  the  Association  must  be  kept  up  to  the  full  standard  for  training 
nurses,  otherwise  the  objection  would  be  taken  that  an  inferior  and 
bad  class  of  trained  nurses  would  be  put  upon  the  market,  which 
would  bring  down  the  standard  of  nursing.  If  the  Association  aimed 
at  training  girls  as  attendants,  there  was  valuable  work  for  it  to  do. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Some  portion  of  the  paper  was  hardly  applicable  to 
England  on  a  large  scale.  In  this  country  there  had,  as  they  all 
knew,  been  a  great  advance  in  Workhouse  nursing,  and  there  were 
few  Unions  who  had  not  risen  to  the  standard  of  the  majority. 

Rev.  Canon  Bourne  (Evesham) — May  I  ask  if  the  nurses  you 
train  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  doctor  or  the  matron  of  the 
Workhouse  ? 

Miss  O'Reilly — Unfortunately,  under  the  control  of  the  matron. 

Mr  Arch  (Coventry)  inquired  whether  one  of  the  girls  trained  by 
the  Association  would  be  recommended  to  the  Guardians  who  wanted 
a  trained  nurse. 

Miss  O'Reilly — No ;  we  do  not  train  them  for  proper  nurses. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  J.  Askew  (Burton-on-Trent)  thought  it  most  necessary 
Unions  should  have  nurses  who  had  been  trained  under  a  skilled 
matron,  and  had  a  doctor's  certificate.  There  was,  however,  room  in 
most  Workhouses  for  persons  who  had  received  one  or  two  years* 
training,  who  would  work  under  a  trained  nurse.  This  would  be  a 
cheap  and  effective  way  of  meeting  the  nursing  difficulty. 

Miss  O'Reilly  said  the  object  Lady  Meath  had  in  view  amounted 
exactly  to  what  Mr  Askew  had  stated — to  provide  girls  with  just 
sufficient  training  to  wait  upon  the  poor.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  H.  Edwards  (Ludlow)  said  that  at  the  Central  Conference 
he  was  much  struck  with  a  paper  on  nursing,  by  Dr  Blake  Morris, 
and  on  his  return  he  recommended  his  Board  to  take  in  hand  any 
children  in  the  Workhouse  who  showed  any  aptitude  for  nursing, 
and  train  them  for  the  purpose  of  attendance  upon  the  poor  and  sick. 
The  number  of  attendants  that  would  be  created  by  the  general 
adoption  of  this  policy  would  obviate  the  difficulty  now  experienced 
in  obtaining  the  requisite  number  of  attendants  for  Workhouse  work. 

Rev.  W.  Fawcett  (Cirencester)  remarked  that  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  connection  with  Workhouse  nursing  was  not  the  secur- . 
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ing  of  nurses  or  attendants,  but  how  to  retain  them.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Large  Unions  were  comparatively  free  of  this  difficulty,  because  the 
infirmaries  were  entirely  separated  from  the  other  part  of  the  Work- 
house, and  the  nurses  and  attendants  were  under  the  charge  of  a 
trained  nurse  or  matron,  but  the  difficulty  did  arise  in  small  Unions, 
which  had  a  small  staff,  say  of  one  or  two  nurses,  without  any  head 
nurse.  Friction  almost  invariably  arose  between  the  matron  and  the 
nurse,  and  the  reader  of  the  paper  had  clearly  shown  that  this  was 
generally  the  case.  Young  women  could  easily  find  employment  as 
nurses  or  attendants,  but  often  they  would  not  take  it  unless  there 
was  a  trained  matron,  and  this  was  impossible  in  small  Workhouses, 
where  the  matron  was  generally  the  wife  of  the  Master.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  for  the  Local  Government  Board  to  introduce  new 
nurses  for  small  Workhouses,  whereby  the  duties  of  the  matron 
towards  the  sick  would  be  modified,  and  more  control  given  to  the 
nurse?  So  long  as  untrained  matrons  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  so 
long  would  there  be  friction  with  the  nurse,  who  would  not  remain 
under  the  control  of  a  person  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
nursing.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Walter  Browne  (Worcester)  was  much  disappointed  at  the 
discussion,  which  had  gone  off  on  nursing,  a  subject  which  had  been 
considered  at  so  many  Conferences.  What  she  had  hoped  Lady 
Meath's  Association  was  going  to  do  was  to  provide  attendants,  not 
merely  for  large  Workhouses,  but  attendants  who  would  assist  with 
the  children,  in  the  laundry,  and  in  the  care  of  imbeciles,  who  sorely 
needed  skilled  attendance.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  to  the  suggestion  that 
Workhouse  girls  should  be  trained  as  attendants  and  nurses,  she  was 
emphatically  opposed  to  it.  The  Workhouse  was  the  worst  place  in 
the  world  for  a  girl  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  and 
Guardians  could  do  nothing  better  than  get  them  into  good  service. 
Much  had  been  said  about  friction  between  matrons  and  nurs^. 
They  must  not  forget  that  the  nurse  had  taken  away  the  matron's 
duties.  The  matron  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  Workhouse ;  she 
had  her  own  ideas,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  she  would  easily  con- 
form to  those  of  a  younger  person.  Friction  under  such  circumstances 
was  inevitable.  Another  generation  of  matrons  would  not  be  expected 
to  do  the  nursing,  and  friction  would  then  be  a  thing  of  the  past — at 
least  they  must  hope  so.  Most  sincerely  she  trusted  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  train  Workhouse  girls  for  nursing  work. 

Mr  W.  E.  Dalton  (Chairman  of  the  Coventry  Union)  said  some 
years  ago  his  Board  were  much  troubled  in  respect  to  nursing,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  get  good  nurses.  No  doubt  the  salaries  offered 
were  too  low,  and  with  better  salaries  they  had  been  able  to  get  fairly 
good  nurses.  Pauper  attendants  had  not  been  a  success  in  his  Union. 
There  was  always  trouble  with  the  inmates,  and  cleanliness  was  not 
what  it  should  have  been.  Therefore  the  Board  went  in  for  better 
nurses,  and  more  of  them,  and  at  present  had  one  nurse  to  fifteen 
patients. 
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Alderman  Stanton  (Warwick)  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the 
great  work  Lady  Meath  had  done  in  connection  with  the  Brabazon 
scheme  of  employment  for  Workhouse  inmates — a  scheme  which 
he  hoped  would  find  its  way  into  every  Workhouse.  Nurses,  he 
thought,  required  too  much  —  at  any  rate  some  of  them  did. 
Young  persons  of  twenty  or  twenty-one,  with  about  a  year's  training, 
objected  to  control  by  a  matron,  but  in  his  opinion  such  young  nurses 
needed  control.  •  He  totally  disagreed  with  the  idea  of  freeing  nurses 
in  small  Unions  from  control.  In  large  Unions,  such  as  Birmingham 
and  Bristol,  disassociation  would  be  all  very  well,  but  in  small  Unions 
the  same  line  of  separation  could  not  be  drawn.  His  experience  had 
been  that  first-class  nurses  would  not  stay  in  Workhouses,  because 
they  could  not  get  experience.  Eighty  per  cent  of  cases  in  Work- 
houses were  due  to  senile  decay,  with  which  experience  good  nurses 
would  not  be  satisfied. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HuFFARDiNE  (Cannock)  thought  the  letters  from  nurses 
gave  a  practical  character  to  the  paper.  He  thought  the  moral  of  the 
paper  was  that  there  would  be  conflict  between  professionalism  and 
non-professionalism,  between  the  trained  and  the  untrained.  These 
young  ladies  after  twelve  months'  training  thought  it  was  their  mission 
to  reform  the  institution  into  which  they  were  admitted.  After  a  time 
nurses  and  matrons  would  understand  each  other  and  their  duties 
better.  He  thoroughly  endorsed  the  view  that  it  would  be  preferable 
in  many  wards  to  employ  male  attendants  rather  than  femsde  nurses. 
He  hoped  young  men  of  intelligence,  sympathy,  and  tact  might  be 
trained  to  nurse  the  old  men,  because  that  was  a  branch  of  the  work 
calculated  to  dishearten  and  shock  refined  and  sensitive  young 
women. 

Rev.  H.  Alder  (Ludlow)  remarked  on  the  necessity  in  Unions 
of  attendants  who  could  minister  to  those  of  weak  intellect.  He 
thought  there  was  too  great  an  admixture  in  most  Unions  of  those 
who  were  of  weak  intellect  with  sane  persons  and  young  children. 
It  would  be  an  immense  improvement  if  these  attendants  could  be 
provided  not  only  for  the  sick  but  for  those  who  required  considerate 
attendance. 

Mr  Dansev  (Local  Government  Board),  as  Inspector  of  an 
adjoining  district,  said  that  some  of  the  cases  cited  in  Miss  O'Reilly's 
report  were  ancient  history.  He  had  not  known  a  case  for  some 
years  where  a  case  of  typhus  was  nursed  by  paupers.  Pauper  nursing 
was  forbidden  by  the  New  Local  Government  Board  Order,  which 
was  the  shortest  and  best  the  Board  had  ever  passed.  Paupers  were 
allowed  to  act  as  attendants  if  approved  by  the  medical  officer.  He 
did  not  object  to  these  young  women  as  attendants,  but  if  they  were 
going  to  rise  to  be  nurses,  with  their  short  training,  it  meant  the 
creation  of  an  inferior  class  of  nurses,  who  would  probably  be  given 
appointments  in  small  Unions  at  a  salary  of  about  ^^20  a  year. 
They  would  only  be  useful  as  attendants  in  large  Unions,  but  he 
thought  they  might  very  suitably  be  trained  to  take  charge  of  the 
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Cottage  Homes — ^institutions  rapidly  springing  up — as  matrons,  who 
were  very  hard  to  get.  He  had  not  a  male  attendant  in  the  whole  of 
his  district,  and  did  not  want  one. 

Rev.  H.  Denning  (Bristol)  said  he  should  be  very  sorry  if  the 
attendants  were  placed  in  competition  with  thoroughly  trained  nurses. 
They  wanted  quite  as  good  nurses  for  imbeciles  as  for  other  patients. 
He  thought  they  ought  to  pay  nurses  more.  In  Bristol  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  nurses,  whom  they  paid  ;£26  to  £32  a  year. 
Assistant  nurses  were  paid  ^£^20  to  ^£^25,  and  probationers  jC^^  ^^ 
;^2o  per  annum.  There  were  many  drawbacks  for  nurses  in  Work- 
houses compared  with  hospitals,  therefore  they  must  raise  the  price, 
and  have  the  best.  Attendants  were  not  acknowledged  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  he  hoped  they  would  have  the  best  nurses, 
and  as  few  attendants  as  possible. 

Mr  Llovd-Baker  said  from  what  he  heard  at  the  Central  Con- 
ference there  was  an  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  nurses 
in  all  Workhouses.  The  smaller  Unions  attracted  fewer  nurses.  It 
was  suggested  that  they  should  pay  higher  wages.  That  might 
answer  with  regard  to  one  Union,  but  as  long  as  there  was  a  dearth 
of  nurses,  it  would  only  mean  the  good  ones  moving  about  from  one 
institution  to  another.  At  present  there  were  not  enough  nurses  for 
all  Workhouses,  and  Lady  Meath's  Association  came  to  the  rescue 
by  supplying  people  who  were  not  intended  to  act  as  head  nurses, 
but  who  would  act  as  assistant  nurses  to  the  head  nurse  or  matron. 
These  persons  were  much  better  trained  than  pauper  attendants,  or 
than  those  they  got  as  servants,  and  who  practically  had  to  do  the 
work.  Many  small  Unions  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
institution. 

Mr  Wethered  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  that 
although  the  Local  Government  Board  Order  of  1897  had  made  a 
great  difference,  in  the  West  Midland  District,  of  which  he  was  the  In- 
spector, the  Guardians  had  not  yet  fully  recognised  the  need  of  efficient 
nursing  in  the  Infirmary.  He  thought  when  persons  were  sick  and  ill 
they  were  entitled  to  the  best  attention  consistent  with  the  pockets  of 
the  ratepayers.  It  might  do  to  introduce  assistants  in  large  Work- 
houses, but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  substitute  them  in  small 
Unions  for  qualified  nurses.  Where  they  had  only  one,  that  one 
should  be  a  qualified  nurse.  If  they  once  began  to  allow  assistants 
to  be  used,  some  Guardians  would  choose  them  in  preference  to 
nurses.  He  had  found  Guardians  who  were  far  too  sympathetic  in 
the  matter  of  out-relief,  but  where  they  could  save  a  few  pounds  in 
the  Infirmary,  they  would  do  so.  Nurses  could  be  got,  but  they 
required  proper  salaries  and  accommodation.  Nurses  had  to  perform 
very  arduous  duties,  and  were  kept  for  long  periods  in  the  close  air 
of  the  Infirmary,  and  it  was  right  they  should  have  proper  recreation. 
In  his  district  he  had  increased  the  number  of  nurses  so  as  to  bring 
the  average  down  to  one  nurse  to  twenty-two  patients,  and  was  not 
satisfied  yet.     In  the  Lancashire  district  they   had  one  nurse  to 
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thirteen  patients,  and  he  hoped  Guardians  would  co-operate  in 
obtaining  a  proper  number  of  nurses.  The  greater  proportion  of 
deserving  poor  who  entered  the  Workhouses  went  into  the  Infir- 
maries, and  if  they  wished  to  give  the  deserving  poor  the  most 
comfort,  it  was  in  the  Infirmary  it  could  be  done. 

The  President,  closing  the  discussion,  said  it  was  a  question 

almost  entirely  for  the  rural  tjnions,  and  one  which  had  had  their  most 

hearty  and  earnest  sympathy.     As  being  interested  in  one  of  the 

largest  Infirmaries  in  England,  he  had  been  asked  to  consider  if  the 

large  training  p>ower  they  had  in  Birmingham  could  be  directed  to 

assist  rural  Unions.     This,  he  found,  would  be  inconsistent  with 

their  new  policy  of  keeping  probationers  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

Probationers  were  once  taken  for  one  year  on  payment  of  a  fee  of 

;^2o,  but  they  now  kept  them  for  three  years,  in  the  hope  they 

would    take   responsible   positions   after.      If  in  the   future  they 

could  take  in  such  as  Miss  O'Reilly  recommended,  they  would  do 

so.    Poor  Law  nursing  was  not  well  paid,  and  did  not  give  the  nurses 

the  experience  necessary  to  advancement  in  their  profession.     The 

friction  between  nurses  and  matron  might  be  removed  if  the  latter 

were  chosen  from  a  different  standard,  and  were  a  qualified  person. 

He  did  not  sympathise  with  the  idea  of  putting  male  attendants  in 

old  men's  wards,  because  he  thought  they  could  classify  their  nurses 

so  as  to  let  the  older  nurses  attend  the  old  men ;  though  he  thought 

they  could  be  introduced  in  the  male  epileptic  wards  with  advantage. 

He  thought  a  remedy  might  be  found  in  an  association  of  Unions  of 

Boards  of  Guardians.     With  a  body  of  nurses  they  could  rotate, 

and  so  do  away  with  the  monotony  of  being  a  number  of  years  in  the 

same  Workhouse,  and  give  an  added  zest  to  the  work.     In  the  large 

Unions  they  could  always  get  nurses,  because  they  could  pay  them 

better.     He  would  not  advise  rural  Unions  to  lower  the  standard,  or 

they  would  get  the  residue  of  the  profession,  the  leavings  of  the 

larger  Unions,  and  the  failures.     There  was  a  possibility  of  them 

obtaining  nurses  from  the  class  of  those   who   had   had   hospital 

experience,  and  lost  some  of  their  ambition,  and  would  come  for 

the  love  of  the  work.     This  class  was  larger  than  was  generally 

supposed. 

Miss  O'Reilly,  in  reply,  said  she  had  cited  Irish  instances  of 
Workhouse  mismanagement  because  the  English  records  were  so 
complicated.  The  Association  intended  its  nurses  to  only  act  as 
assistants,  but  in  the  lack  of  others  they  were  put  into  the  position 
of  trained  nurses.  Workhouse  Infirmaries  rarely  had  more  than  one 
nurse,  who  must  either  have  the  help  of  trained  assistants  or  the  porters. 
They  tried  to  obtain  their  attendants  about  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
would  not  accept  them  unless  they  professed  a  love  for  the  work, 
and  placed  those  with  a  love  for  children  for  training  in  children's 
hospitals.  She  would  lay  the  Cottage  Homes  suggestion  before  Lady 
Meath,  and  thought  many  nurses  would  be  glad  to  take  up  that  work. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  impartial  manner  in 
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the  chair  was  proposed  by  Alderman  T.  H.  Fallows,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  President  said,  as  representing  a  great  city,  he  wished  by  his 
presence  to  show  the  sympathy  felt  by  urban  Boards  of  Guardians 
with  the  smaller  rural  Unions.  He  wished  to  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr  Cripps  and  Miss  O'Reilly  for  their  interesting  papers. 

Mr  Lloyd-Baker  seconded. 

Canon  Bourne  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
alluding  to  the  hearty  way  in  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  work. 

The  President  seconded. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Friday,  14TH  July  1899. 

The  following  were  elected  representatives  on  the  Committee  of 
Central  Poor  Law  Conferences : — 

Mr  I.  Harding,  Chairman,  Bedford  Board  of  Guardians. 
Rev.  Dr  J.  C.  Cox,  Chairman,  Brixworth  Board  of  Guardians. 
Mr  Albert  Pell,  Guardian  of  the  Brixworth  Union. 

Mr  Albert  Julian  Pell  was  unanimously  re-elected  Hon.  Sec 
of  the  South  Midland  District 'Foor  Law  Conferences. 


Rev.  Dr  Cox  (Brixworth)  said  he  regretted  the  small  interest 
shown  in  the  Conference,  judging  from  the  very  few  members  present 
In  the  matter  of  representation  at  the  Conference  the  South  Midland 
District  was  behind  every  other  in  the  country.  In  the  West  Midland 
District  there  were  82  Unions,  and  26  of  them  were  represented  at 
the  Conference ;  in  the  South-Western  District,  of  79  Unions,  34  were 
represented ;  of  the  Northern,  with  39  Unions,  20  Unions  definitely 
appointed  delegates ;  in  North  Wales,  with  19  Unions,  16  sent  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  in  the  Northern  District  it  was  seldom  that  any  Union 
was  not  represented.  Whether  that  was  diffe  to  the  energy  of  Dr 
Rhodes  or  not,  he  did  not  know.  With  a  good  attendance,  a  Con- 
ference became  a  reality.  At  the  last  Conference  at  Hitchin,  he 
believed  that  only  six  Unions  were  officially  represented,  though  he 
noticed  representatives  from  ten  or  more.  The  interest  in  the  Con- 
ference had  of  late  years  been  very  languid,  and  the  time  had  come 
when  they  should  consider  whether  they  ought  to  wind  up  or  adjourn 
for  a  few  years.  He  only  mentioned  the  matter  in  the  hope  that  Mr 
Pell,  the  Hon.  Sec,  would  do  his  best  to  get  a  good  Committee  to 
work  heartily  with  him  on  broad  general  lines,  and  possibly  they 
might  then  get  a  good  attendance  in  the  future.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Pell  was  unanimously  re-elected,  and,  in  returning  thanks, 
said  Dr  Cox  had  raised  the  question  of  the  small  attendance  at  the 
Conferences,  and  he  most  heartily  agreed  with  him.  It  took  con- 
siderable time  and  trouble  to  get  up  the  Conferences,  and  it  was  very 
disheartening  not  to  get  better  results.  Matters  were  left  too  much 
to  the  Hon.  Sec,  and  it  was  hardly  fair  to  cast  the  whole  burden  on 
one  man,  and  then  to  blame  him  because  the  result  was  not  better. 
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Dr  Cox  had  said  something  about  getting  a  more  representative  and 
enlightened  Committee.  He  would  like  to  point  out  to  Dr  Cox  that 
the  election  of  the  Committee  rested  with  the  members,  and  not  with 
the  Hon.  Sec  With  the  consent  of  the  Conference,  he  would  like  to 
throw  out  a  suggestion  that  some  change  should  be  made  in  the  con- 
stitution and  organisation  of  the  Committee.  For  many  year^  past  it 
had  been  the  custom  in  that  Conference  to  elect  only  one  repre^ 
sentative  from  each  county  to  serve  on  the  Committee.  That  gave 
them  a  Committee  of  only  eight  members,  and  with  such  a  small 
Committee  and  a  large  and  scattered  district  it  was  very  difficult  to 
get  a  good  attendance  at  the  Committee  meetings.  The  Committee 
left  matters  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  and  said  " ditto"  to  whatever  he  did. 
He  wished  to  mention  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr  William 
C.  Woodford  ^Clerk  of  the  Brixworth  Board  of  Guardians)  enclosing 
the  following  resolution,  passed  on  ist  September  1898  by  the  Brix- 
worth Board:  — 

"  That  the  Brixworth  Board  of  Guardians,  from  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  and  to  stir  up  more  active  interest  in 
the  Poor  Law  Conferences,  request  the  Committee  of  the 
South  Midland  Conference  to  issue  an  annual  circular  to 
all  the  Chairmen  and  Clerks  of  the  various  Boards  in  their 
district,  asking  them  to  consult  their  Boards  as  to  subjects 
and  speakers  at  next  Conference." 

Most  of  the  District  Committees  were  composed  of  two  or  three 
members  from  each  Board,  the  Clerk  and  Chairman  or  other  members 
of  the  Board.  It  was  not  for  him  to  make  any  proposition,  but  simply 
to  express  the  hope  that  some  change  might  be  made  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Committee,  and  so  secure  a  better  attendance  in  the 
future.^ 

Mr  Chance  said  he  felt  it  a  pity  that  there  should  be  such  a  small 
attendance.  As  Secretary  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  and 
the  South-Eastern  Poor  Law  Conference,  he  thought  his  exp>erience 
might  be  of  some  use.  In  the  South-Eastern  District  each  county 
had  three  representatives  to  the  Committee,  and  they  were  elected  at 
the  Annual  Conference.  Owing  possibly  to  the  large  number  thus 
obtained,  they  got  a  very  good  attendance  at  the  Committee  meet- 
ings, which  were  always  held  in  London.  The  success  of  the  North- 
western Conference,  to  which  Dr  Cox  had  alluded,  was  mainly  due 
to  Mr  Hagger,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Conference.  If  he  (Mr  Chance) 
could  help  the  South  Midland  District  in  any  way,  he  would  be  pleased 
to  do  so.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  H.  W.  Taylor  (St  Albans)  asked  how  many  Committee 
meetings  had  been  held,  and  how  many  members  were  present  at  the 
meetings  ? 

The  Hon.  Sec.  said  he  had  not  the  permission  of  the  Committee 
to  make  any  statement  on  that  point 

Dr  Cox  said  they  could  not  vote  in  the  dark.     Had  there  been 
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any  meetings  at  all  ?  Had  the  letter  of  the  Brixworth  Board  been 
placed  before  the  Committee  ? 

The  Hon.  Sec.  said  he  thought  it  better  to  leave  the  letter  of  the 
Brixworth  Board  to  be  considered  by  the  Conference.  As  to  the 
number  of  meetings  of  the  Committee,  he  must  ask  members  to  be 
content  with  his  previous  answer. 

Dr  Cox  pressed  for  an  answer. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  they  must  accept  the  Hon.  See's 
view  of  the  question. 

Dr  Cox  said  it  was  no  use  going  into  the  past.  Probably  one 
Committee  meeting  in  the  year  shortly  before  the  Conference  would 
be  productive  of  good  results.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  go  forth  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a  good  Conference  in  the  South  Midland 
District.  There  were  many  good  Conferences  in  that  district  in  the 
"  seventies ''  and  "  eighties."  He  proposed  that  at  the  meeting  which 
should  be  held  some  two  months  prior  to  the  Conference,  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  Board  should  be  invited  to  attend.  That  would  be 
instead  of  a  Committee.     It  was  an  experiment  well  worth  tr}'ing. 

Mr  Harding  (Bedford  Union)  seconded  the  proposition,  which 
was  carried  in  the  following  terms  : — "  That  the  Committee  for  the 
South  Midland  District  for  the  ensuing  year  consist  of  the  Chairman 
of  each  Board  in  the  district,  or  of  some  member  delegated  by  the 
Board ;  and  that  they  shall  be  called  to  arrange  the  Conference  at 
least  two  months  before  the  Conference  is  held." 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  expected 
that  one  who  held  that  the  position  of  Chairman  at  such  a  Conference 
should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  Poor  Law 
system  of  the  countr}%  If  it  were  so,  he  was  afraid  they  would  be 
disappointed,  for  he  had  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
The  Poor  Law  administration  of  the  country  affected  all  classes  of  the 
community — those  who  were  relieved,  and  those  who  had  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  relief,  and  it  was  very  important  that  Conferences 
should  be  held  to  debate  subjects  of  such  importance  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  papers  which  would  shortly  be  read.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  Dr  Cox  in  regretting  that  these  meetings  were  not  better 
attended.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr  Pell,  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  reports  of  some  former  Conferences. 
He  observed  that  at  the  meeting  at  Oxford  in  1894,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Jersey,  some  interesting  statistics  were  given. 
In  that  year  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  29,500,000, 
and  the  number  of  paup>ers  820,000,  or  a  ratio  of  27  per  1,000  ;  now, 
with  a  population  of  31,397,000,  the  number  of  paupers  was  821,096, 
or  a  ratio  of  26.2  per  1,000.  The  number  of  paupers  in  the  South 
Midland  District  relieved  in  1894  was  58,201,  and  in  1899,  56,991, 
and  in  view  of  the  considerable  increase  in  the  population,  such 
figures  must  be  deemed  very  satisfactory.  The  ratio  per  thousand  in 
the  South  Midland  District  ranged  from  36.1  in  Buckinghamshire 
to  1 6. 1  in  Middlesex,  the  average  for  the  district  being  only  27  per 
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i,ooo  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  30  p>er  1,000  in  1894. 
The  position  would  not  have  been  so  favourable  but  for  Middlesex, 
which  has  the  lowest  ratio  per  .thousand  of  any  district  in  England^ 
being  included.  The  figures  for  that  district  were  eminently  satis- 
factory and  full  of  hop)e  for  the  future.  If  they  studied  the  returns 
of  the  whole  counties,  they  would  find  that  in  1858,  when  there  was  a 
population  of  only  19,000,000,  the  ratio  of  paupers  p>er  1,000  was 
48 ;  in  the  present  year,  with  a  population  of  31,000,000,  it  was  only  26 
per  1,000.  It  seemed  to  him  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  such 
Conferences  was  that  practical  men  came  from  various  districts  with 
a  knowledge  of  Poor  Law  administration,  and  that  the  theories  of 
enthusiasts  were  brought  to  the  touch  of  practical  experience.  Here 
also  many  misconceptions  with  regard  to  the  Workhouse  system 
could  be  cleared  up.  The  effect  of  the  writings  of  Dickens  and 
others  still  remained  long  after  the  grievances  of  which  they  wrote 
had  disappeared,  and  the  sufferings  of  Oliver  Twist,  and  the  cruel 
indifference  of  Buipble,  still  lived  in  the  imagination  of  many.  The 
general  idea  of  the  Workhouse  was  that  of  a  prison,  where  the 
destitute  were  taken  in  one  day,  given  some  oakum  to  pick  and  some 
skilly  to  drink,  and  turned  out  on  the  world  the  next.  That  was  a 
grotesque  view  to  those  who  had  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Workhouses  in  their  districts.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  vagrant 
classes  were  treated  with  scant  courtesy  in  the  Workhouse,  but  he 
(the  Chairman)  could  not  conceive  of  a  system  under  which  the 
vagrant  would  receive  much  sympathy.  The  vagrant  class  was  not  a 
class  which  they  w^ished  to  encourage  in  the  coiintry.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  through  sickness  or  other  misfortune  now  found 
themselves  in  the  Workhouse  were  treated  in  a  humane  manner. 
But  there  was,  in  the  rural  districts  at  any  rate,  a  deep-rooted  anti- 
pathy amongst  the  deserving  poor  to  the  Poor  Law  administration  of 
the  present  day.  The  poor  objected  to  being  branded  as  paupers ; 
they  objected  to  being  incarcerated  in  Workhouses,  and  to  having 
to  herd  with  the  lowest  classes  of  society ;  to  the  supervision  that 
was  exercised  over  them  if  they  received  out-relief.  Another  objection 
was  the  inadequacy  of  out-relief,  and  the  great  desire,  even  among  the 
poorest,  to  end  their  days  amid  .their  earlier  surroundings.  Those 
considerations  were  at  the  root  of  the  growing  demand  for  some 
other  relief  in  old  age  than  the  present  Poor  Law  affords.  There 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  platform  oratory  on  this  subject  of  late  by 
enthusiastic  people,  and  when  people  became  enthusiastic  they  often 
became  extravagant.  The  promoters  of  some  of  the  schemes  were 
very  ambitious.  Some  proposed  that  the  pensions  should  be  doled 
out  to  every  one  no  matter  what  his  income  might  be — there  was  an 
idea  that  the  rich  would  refuse  it  —  not  a  very  safe  assumption. 
(Laughter.)  Various  schemes  were  laid  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  subject,  and  to  every  one  of  them  very  great  objections  were 
made.  He  ventured  to  think  that  in  relieving  the  aged  poor 
they  must  take  care  that  they  did  not  cast  upon  the  community  an 
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overwhelming  burden.  The  great  question  was  where  the  money- 
would  come  from  to  pay  the  pensions.  The  rates  could  not  be  in- 
creased without  very  great  opposition ;  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country  was  largely  borne  indirectly  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  they 
would  object  to  paying  pensions  to  people  who  did  not  need  them. 
Proposals  were  made  that  the  ( vovemment  should  avail  itself  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  and  work  through  them,  but  that  would  mean 
Government  sup>ervision  of  the  Societies,  and  to  some  extent  a 
Government  guarantee  of  the  Societies.  The  Friendly  Societies 
strongly  objected  to  the  proposal.  He  did  not  think  that  any  scheme 
should  be  introduced  without  considering  the  Friendly  Societies, 
which  contained  the  majority  of  the  thrifty  among  the  'working 
classes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  question  should  be  narrowed 
down  to  what  was  desirable,  possible,  and  necessary.  They  all 
wished  to  do  whatever  they  could  for  the  deserving  poor.  They 
wished  to  enable  a  man  when  old  age  overtook  him,  and  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  work,  to  live  comfortably  in  his  old  home,  to  be  freed 
from  that  anxiety  which  must  haunt  many  a  working  man  that,  after 
his  active  years  are  spent,  he  will  occupy  the  p3sition  of  a  pauper, 
and,  at  the  best,  receive  the  inadequate  dole  now  known  as  out- 
door  relief,  or  perhaps  be  immured  in  a  Workhouse  with  some  of  the 
least  deserving  members  of  society.  Any  one  making  even  a  super- 
ficial study  of  the  question  would  recognise  the  enormous  difficulty 
of  the  subject,  and  he  would  be  sorry  to  pronounce  any  decided 
opinion  upon  it  at  that  juncture.  It  would  be  most  important  for 
the  Conference  to  carefully  consider  the  question  whenever  any 
proposals  were  authoritatively  laid  before  the  country.  He  trusted 
that  next  year  the  Conference  would  be  more  representative. 
Colonel  Clark  read  the  following  paper : — 

CHILDREN   OF  TRAMPS. 

Bv  Col.  GERARD  CLARK, 

Gmar^imm  c/tkt  Popr,  Brtntford. 


Among. English  social  problems  there  is  none  older  or 
more  difficult  than  that  of  vagrancy.  Either  to  compel 
or  induce  the  vagrant  to  abandon  his  trade,  the  severest 
penalties,  even  death,  have  been  imposed  in  past  times, 
and  under  the  Vagrancy  Act  an  incorrigible  rogue  and 
vagabond  is  still  liable  to  a  whipping  and  twelve 
months'  hard  labour,  while  the  reports  of  Conferences 
teem  with  papers  on  the  subject  and  all  sorts  of  schemes 
have  been  suggested.      There  is,  however,  a  strong 
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current  setting  in  the  opposite  direction — the  penal 
statutes  are  practically  a  dead  letter ;  the  poor  readily 
supply  the  vagrant's  wants ;  some  of  the  plans  which 
have  been  tried  to  hinder  vagrancy  rather,  I  think, 
assist  it  than  otherwise ;  night  shelters  at  a  nominal 
cost  have  been  established  by  the  philanthropist  for  the 
vagrant ;  he  has  special  quarters  provided  at  the  Work- 
house to  which  he  can  repair  without  any  question  of 
settlement ;  his  children  are  practically  exempt  from 
the  attentions  of  the  school  attendance  officer,  and 
withal  there  is  implanted  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  a  very 
strong  love  of  wandering.  This  restless  vagrant  spirit, 
which  in  one  phase  of  life  produces  the  men  who  have 
made  the  Empire  ;  in  another  phase,  produces  the  idle 
vagabonds  who  live  on  charity  and  the  rates.  I  do 
not  wish  to  suggest  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  check 
what  is  really  a  great  scandal,  but  I  do  think  that  we 
should  frankly  realise  that  when,  to  the  causes  which 
produce  vagrancy,  there  must  be  added  the  terrible 
moral  degradation  to  which  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  become  an  habitual  vagrant  is  reduced,  the  diffi- 
culty of  reclamation  is  well-nigh  insurmountable.  If 
this  be  so — and  who  is  there  that  can  point  to  any  real 
success  among  those  who  have  been  saturated  with  the 
vagrant  poison.^ — it  is  clear  that  there  is  only  one 
course  to  pursue.  We  must  strive  to  prevent  any 
persons  from  adopting  the  life. 

This  is  a .  large  question,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
discuss  within  the  limits  of  one  paper  how  all  the 
sources  of  vagrancy  can  be  dried  up  ;  but  there  is  one 
class  who  do  not  of  their  own  free  will  adopt  the  life, 
and  who  are  actually  forced,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  to  become  tramps.  It  is  to  them  that  I  would 
draw  your  attention,  because,  while  their  lot  is  the 
most  pitiful,  they  can  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
hope  of  success.  I  allude  to  the  children  who  are  kept 
tramping  on  the  road.  To  me,  at  least,  it  seems  idle 
to  spend  a  lot  of  thought  and  energy  on  attempting  to 
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cure  those  who  are  practically  incurable,  while  no  real 
effort  is  made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection 
among  the  young.  Why  has  not  prevention  been  tried 
rather  than  cure  ? 

Because  the  parents  are  irreclaimable,  is  that  any 
reason  why  we  should  allow  them  to  drag  about  their 
miserable  offspring  until  they,  too,  become  adults  and 
the  parents  of  a  third  generation  of  vagabonds  ?  Is  the 
family  tie  so  sacred  that  it  must  not  be  severed,  how- 
ever unfit  the  parents  are  to  discharge  their  natural 
responsibilities?  or  must  the  children  be  sacrificed 
because,  forsooth,  if  they  were  removed  from  their 
parents'  charge  they  would  learn  to  think  lightly  of 
parental  responsibility  ?  Again,  would  not  the  vagrant 
be  only  too  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  the  charge  of  his 
children  ?  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you  clearly 
enough  that  the  vagrant  is  most  anxious  not  to  lose 
them,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  the  French- 
man depends  upon  his  bear  and  the  Italian  looks  to 
his  organ  and  monkey  to  gain  him  the  pennies  of  the 
curious,  so  the  children  of  the  vagrants  support  their 
parents  by  exciting  the  compassion  of  the  charitable, 
or  when  old  enough,  themselves  asking  for  money.  I 
do  not  say  that  parental  affection  goes  for  nothing,  but 
1  do  say  that  it  is  folly  to  think  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  preserve  the  responsibility  of  parents  who  trade  on 
their  children's  pitiable  state,  and  in  whose  company 
the  children  not  only  learn  nothing  of  religion  nor  what 
is  honest  and  of  good  report,  but,  before  they  have 
reached  their  teens,  pick  up  such  an  amount  of  vice  and 
filth  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  company  of  any 
ordinary  boys  and  girls. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  children  as  the  offspring  of 
those  who  lead  them  about.  I  know  that  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  many  children  are  hired  or  stolen  for  the 
purpose.  I,  however,  believe  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  the  children  do  really  belong  to  at  least  one  or 
other  of  their  reputed  parents.     If  I  am  wrong  in  this. 
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the  arguments  in  favour  of  the   reclamation   of  the 
children  are  only  strengthened. 

The  question  is  not  really  a  large  one.  According 
to  the  Parliamentary  Return  of  the  number  of  vagrants 
relieved  in  the  several  Unions  in  England  and  Wales 
on  the  night  of  the  ist  July  and  ist  January,  in  each  of 
the  five  years  ended  January  1895,  ^^^  largest  number 
of  children  under  sixteen  who  have  made  use  of  the 
Unions  on  any  one  night  is  344  on  ist  July  1892,  and 
the  smallest  number,  164  on  the  ist  January  1891, 
while  the  average  number  on  the  ten  nights  is  under 
290.  The  state  of  affairs  in  London  is  even  more 
striking,  for  although  the  School  Board  admits  that 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  homeless  children,  in  the 
East  End  alone,  whom  it  is  unable  to  reach,  35 
is  the  largest  number  who  were  relieved  in  all  the 
Metropolitan  Casual  Wards  on  any  one  of  the  ten 
nights,  and  the  average  was  only  20^.  These  figures 
do  not,  of  course,  represent  the  total  number  of  home- 
less children  tramping  the  roads ;  indeed.  Colonel 
Curtis  Hayward,  Chairman  of  the  Vagrancy  Com- 
mittee of  the  Gloucestershire  County  Council,  who  has 
for  years  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  estimates  that 
the  number,  excluding  gipsy  and  van  children,  is  4,410. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  vagrant  children  in- 
variably spend  their  nights  in  the  Casual  Ward,  but 
the  difference  between  Colonel  Curtis  Hay  ward's 
estimate  and  the  official  figures  show  how  little  the 
vagrant  child  is  dependent  on  the  Poor  Law  for  his 
night's  lodgings. 

Whether  easy  or  difficult,  however,  there  is,  I  think, 
no  question  which  deserves  more  careful  attention,  if 
the  number  of  vagrants  is  to  be  reduced,  than  how 
these  unfortunate  children  can  best  be  rescued.  If  the 
measures  I  advocate  are  carried  out,  it  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  children 
at  present  homeless  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  ;  but 
even  supposing  that  the  whole  number  have  to  be  pro- 
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vided  for,  we  must  remember  that,  so  long  as  he  lives^ 
the  vagrant  is  supported  in  idleness  by  the  community, 
either  through  the  rates  or  by  means  of  charity ;  and 
that  if  all  the  children  now  on  the  roads  become,  by 
virtue  of  a  change  in  the  law,  a  direct  charge  on  the 
rates  until  they  are  of  an  age  to  be  able  to  work,  it 
may  be  confidently  expected  that  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  younger  children,  at  all  events,  would 
turn  out  respectable  and  self-supporting  members  of 
society,  whereas,  if  left  with  their  parents,  they  would 
remain  a  charge  on  the  community  for  life,  and  the 
parents  of  others,  if  anything,  more  degraded  and 
vicious  than  themselves. 

If,  as  I  hope,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
children  of  vagrants  ought  to  be  more  effectually  pro- 
tected, the  first  point  to  be  considered  is,  what,  if  any, 
are  the  defects  in  the  present  statutes  bearing  on  their 
case. 

The  Vagrancy  Act  of  1824  has  no  provisions 
directly  affecting  children,  but  there  are  two  other 
statutes  which  bear  more  or  less  directly  on  the  pro- 
tection or  rescue  of  vagrants'  children. 

First,  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act, 
1894,  enacts  that  persons  over  sixteen  having  the 
custody,  charge,  or  care  of  any  child  under  sixteen 
may  be  arrested  and  summarily  convicted  for  neglect- 
ing or  exposing  it,  or  for  causing  it  to  be  neglected  or 
exposed  in  a  manner  likely  to  cause  it  unnecessary 
suffering  or  injury  to  its  health,  and  is  subject  to  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  six  months  or  both.  That  when 
any  such  person  has  been  convicted,  committed  for 
trial  or  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  the 
child,  the  Court  may  order  the  child  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  custody  of  such  person  and  commit  it  to  the  care  of 
a  relation,  or  other  fit  person,  willing  to  receive  it,  until 
it  attains  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  And  also  that 
Boards  of  Guardians  shall  provide  for  the  reception  of 
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a  child  during  the  detention  of  its  parents  either  while 
under  remand  or  during  punishment. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  Act  provides  for  the 
punishment  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  child,  rather  than  for  its  removal  from  them.  It 
is  true  that  Poor  Law  Guardians  have  the  power  of 
adopting  the  children  of  parents^  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  cruelty  towards  them,  but  few  Boards  are 
disposed  to  exercise  that  power  in  the  case  of  children 
who  do  not  belong  to  their  district ;  and  so,  except  in 
the  rare  case  of  a  relation  or  other  fit  person  being 
willing  to  take  charge  of  the  child,  the  parents,  on  their 
release  from  prison,  are  not  only  free  to  resume  the 
custody  of  their  children,  but  they  are  legally  bound 
so  to  do. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  has  recently  done  a  good  deal  of  useful  work 
under  this  Act,  in  proceeding  against  vagrants  guilty  of 
cruelty  to  their  children.  The  officials  of  many  Work- 
houses have  reported  to  their  officers  when  children 
who  appear  to  have  been  ill-treated  are  leaving,  and  in 
what  direction  the  parents  state  they  are  going ;  but 
I  understand  from  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh,  Director 
of  the  Society,  that  five-sixths  of  the  cases  the  Society 
takes  up  are  either  discovered  by  their  own  officers  or 
reported  to  them  by  the  police  or  by  private  individuals. 
The  aims  of  the  Society  in  undertaking  this  work  are 
thus  set  out  in  its  official  organ,  the  Child  s  Guardian  : 
"  If  for  a  generation,  or  for  half  a  generation,  tramps 
with  children  found  that  footsore  and  miserable  children 
brought  them  within  sight  of  the  prison,  and  that  not 
footsore  and  miserable  they  were  of  no  monetary  value 
to  them,  tramps  with  children  would  gradually  dis- 
appear from  the  land." 

Were  the  cost  of  prosecuting  vagrants  under  the 
Act  less  heavy,  in  time  no  doubt  the  tramping  of 
children  might  receive  a  considerable  check,  but  the 
expense  is  very  great,  the  cost  of  tracing  a  single  case 
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and  producing  the  evidence  before  the  Court  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  as  much  as  £^o,  and  up  to  the 
present  all  that  has  been  effected,  so  far  as  I  can 
understand,  is  the  punishment  of  a  certain  number  of 
tramps,  the  permanent  removal  in  very  rare  cases  of 
the  children  from  their  custody,  and  the  transfer  of 
vagrant  families  from  the  counties  in  which  the  Society's 
operations  are  most  active  into  others  in  which  they 
have  fewer  officers.  The  Act  has  one  great  merit — 
vagrants,  under  its  provisions,  can  be  punished  for 
cruelty  to  their  children ;  but  it  was  not  framed  with 
a  special  view  to  vagrants*  children.  It  can  have  no 
material  effect  on  the  .  number  of  vagrant  children 
except  by  teaching  those  in  charge  that  it  is  bad  policy 
to  keep  them  on  the  road,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  sufficient  funds  will  be  found  to  enable  the  Society 
to  teach  that  lesson.  Anyhow,  it  would  appear  waste 
of  money  to  spend  large  sums  on  bringing  about  a 
result  which  might  be  arrived  at  much  less  expensively, 
and  besides,  while  the  vagrant  is  learning  his  lesson, 
many  children  cannot  but  be  completely  ruined. 

The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  the  other  statute 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  gives  much  greater  power 
over  vagrants*  children.  Under  its  provisions  a  very 
large  number  have  up  and  down  the  country  been  sent 
to  Industrial  Schools ;  but  it  has  been  rather  because 
they  were  found  begging  or  receiving  alms,  or  because 
they  were  found  destitute  and  without  any  one  to  care 
for  them,  or  because  they  frequented  the  company  of 
thieves,  than  because  they  were  simply  vagrants,  that 
they  have  been  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Bench 
with  a  view  to  their  being  sent  to  Industrial  Schools. 
It  is,  however,  provided  under  the  Act  that,  for  the 
same  purpose,  **  Any  person  may  bring  before  two 
justices  or  a  magistrate  any  child  apparently  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  .  .  .  that  is  found  wandering 
and  not  having  any  home  or  place  of  abode,  or  proper 
guardianship,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence."     The 
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question  has  been  much  debated  whether  **  not  having 
any  proper  guardianship  "  means  having  an  improper 
guardian,  or  not  having  any  guardian  at  all,  and 
whether  a  child  in  charge  of  its  parent  could  in  any 
case  be  said  not  to  have  proper  guardianship.  The 
following  letter  from  the  Home  Office  will  be  found  in 
the  40th  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools.  The  letter  is  dated  20th  October 
1869,  2tnd  it  is  so  apposite,  that  I  quote  it  in  extenso: — 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Mr  Secretary  Bruce  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  calling  attention,  by  desire 
of  the  Committee  of  the  "  Wellesley  "  Industrial  School  Ship,  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  magistrates  for  the  borough  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tjne  interpret  the  14th  clause  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866, 
under  which  children  found  wandering  may  be  sent  to  an  Industrial 
School. 

In  reply,  I  am  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  such  children  may  be  sent  for  detention  in  an  Industrial 
School  if  homeless  and  without  a  settled  place  of  abode,  if  without 
visible  means  of  subsistence,  or  if  without  proper  guardianship. 

But,  according  to  your  representation,  the  magistrates  appear  to 
be  satisfied  that  a  child  found  wandering  in  the  streets  ought  not  to 
be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School  if  it  has  parents  who  can  maintain  it, 
and  are  naturally  its  legal  guardians.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  is  not  a  correct  interpretation  of  this  clause  of  the 
Act. 

The  point  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  magistrates  in  the  sub- 
section of  the  14th  clause  is  not  whether  the  child  is  or  is  not  under 
any  guardianship,  but  whether  it  is  under  proper  guardianship. 

If  the  child's  parents  are  habitual  drunkards,  or  of  known  vicious 
or  criminal  character,  or  tramps,  or  if  they  continually  ill-use  or 
neglect  the  child,  and  are  thus  the  cause  of  its  wandering  and  destitu- 
tion, and  are  leaving  it  to  grow  up  in  the  habits  of  vice  and  beggary, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  be  proper  guardians  to  it ;  and  it  would  be  in 
full  accordance  with  the  intention  and  object  of  the  Act,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  that  the  child  should  be  withdrawn  from 
their  control  and  placed  under  the  corrective  training  of  an  Industrial 
School,  the  parents  being  ordered  to  contribute,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  towards  the  expenses  of  its  maintenance. 

I  am  to  authorise  the  Committee  to  make  known  to  the  Bench 
of  Magistrates  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  upon  the  question  at  issue. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
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It  is  clear  from  this  letter  that  the  principle  for 
which  I  contend  has  for  some  time  been  fecognised 
by  English  law,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  awafe,  this  power 
has  not  been  systematically,  even  if  it  has  ever  been, 
put  in  force  until  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  In 
November  1896,  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  in 
connection  with  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union, 
of  32  Charing  Cross,  determined  to  bring  a  test  case 
before  a  London  magistrate.  The  case  selected  was 
that  of  a  boy  under  five  years  old,  who  had  been  bom 
in  a  Workhouse  and  had  never  had  any  home.  It 
was  heard  at  Bow  Street  by  Mr  Lushington.  After 
three  or  four  remands,  the  magistrate  entrusted  the 
boy,  as  he  was  too  young  for  an  Industrial  School,  to 
the  care  of  a  lady,  under  Section  9  of  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  which  allows  of  an  inter- 
change of  powers  between  that  and  the  Industrial 
Schools  Acts.  Since  this  case  was  decided,  some 
thirty  or  forty  vagrant  children  have  been  sent  by 
stipendiary  magistrates  to  Industrial  Schools,  on  the 
charge  of  havmg  been  found  wandering,  and  not 
having  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper 
guardianship,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence  ;  in  other 
words,  as  vagrants  pure  and  simple. 

The  Act  has  enabled  the  Children's  Aid  Society  to 
place  in  Industrial  Schools  a  certain  number  of  vagrant 
children,  but  it  is  deficient  in  at  least  one  point,  and 
has  other  defects,  which  will  prevent  its  being  sufficient 
to  effect  the  object  intended. 

I  St.  The  Act  cannot  be  equally  administered  all 
over  the  country,  since  it  practically  requires  some 
private  individual  or  the  officer  of  some  Society  to 
set  it  in  motion. 

2nd.  Under  its  provisions,  the  children  are  often 
left  idling  about  the  Remand  Ward  of  the  Workhouse 
for  weeks  together,  because  it  is  difficult  to  find  schools 
for  them  ;  and  children  cannot  be  dealt  with  at  an  age 
which  makes  reformation  really  hopeful,  because  hardly 
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any  Industrial  Schools,  except  those  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  will  take  them  under  six  years  old, 
since  the  Government  grant  is  not  given  for  younger 
children,  and  I  believe  few,  if  any,  local  authorities  will 
contribute  towards  the  expense  of  children  under  six. 

3rd  Magistrates  show  no  little  hesitation  in  send- 
ing children,  against  whom  nothing  but  vagrancy  is 
charged,  to  schools  which  partake,  they  think,  of  some- 
what a  penal  character. 

4th.  There  is  under  the  Act  no  penalty  imposed 
on  those  in  charge  of  vagrant  children,  however 
cruelly  they  may  have  been  treated.  The  parents 
may,  indeed,  be  ordered  to  contribute  towards  the 
children's  maintenance  in  school,  but  to  make  such  an 
order  against  a  vagrant  would  be  quite  futile.  No 
doubt  in  any  clear  case  of  cruelty  the  provisions  of  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  may  be  in- 
voked; but  to  prove  such  cruelty  is  often  a  difficult 
matter,  and,  curious  as  it  may  seem,  it  appears  to  require 
the  special  intervention  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  into  the  case.  Besides, 
something  more  is  required,  for  surely  those  in  charge 
of  vagrant  children  are  constructively  guilty  of  cruelty, 
and  that  of  the  worst  kind,  even  though  there  be  no 
evidence  of  specific  ill-treatment. 

There  is  one  other  point  arising  out  of  the  work  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  under  this  Act,  which  we 
ought  to  consider  very  carefully,  because,  either  for 
good  or  evil,  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  on 
future  legislation.  To  get  the  magistrate  to  send  a 
child  to  an  Industrial  School,  the  officer  of  the  Society 
has  had  to  prove  that  it  was  band  fide  a  vagrant.  The 
Society  has  therefore  been  restricted  in  its  action  to 
those  children  who  have  made  use  of  Casual  Wards 
and  certain  shelters,  since  only  the  Superintendents  of 
these  places  would  furnish  the  requisite  information. 
Now  I  have  made  inquiries  of  the  Superintendents  of 
the  two  London  Casual  Wards  from  which  most  of 
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the  children  came,  and  they  assure  me  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  Society's  proceedings,  the  number  of  children 
using  their  wards  has  been  reduced  quite  50  per  cent. 
I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  illustrating  the  result 
of  four  children  having  been  sent  to  Industrial  Schools 
by  the  Brentford  Bench  of  Magistrates.  These 
children  were  arrested  outside  the  Casual  Ward  of  the 
Brentford  Union  about  the  middle  of  November  last 
In  the  six  remaining  weeks  of  that  year  18  children 
sheltered  in  the  Casual  Ward  as  against  1 1 3  in  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  year.  Since  then,  up  to  the 
end  of  April,  there  have  come  in  49  as  against  251  in 
the  year  before.  In  May  the  number  was  17  as 
against  75  in  1898.  Among  the  recent  admissions, 
hardly  any  have  been  really  vagrants,  and  there  has 
not  been  a  single  one  of  the  old  type  of  family,  who 
were  accustomed  to  pay  periodical  visits  to  the  Ward. 
Incidentally  this  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  vagrant 
does  not  wish  to  be  deprived  of  his  children,  and  that 
the  news  of  the  danger  spreads  very  quickly  and 
widely ;  about  this  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt, 
but  the  real  question  is  whether  it  is  well  to  adopt  a 
policy  which  drives  the  vagrant  child  from  the  Casual 
Ward.  There  the  children's  clothes  are  disinfected, 
their  bodies  washed,  and  they  are,  at  all  events,  not 
taught  immorality,  whereas  one  can  guess  from  the 
children's  state  the  evils  which  exist  elsewhere.  If 
there  were  ground  for  hoping  that  to  close  the  Casual 
Ward  against  the  child  meant  his  leaving  the  road 
altogether,  it  would  be  all  right,  but  the  evidence  all 
points  the  other  way.  It  has  been  already  shown  how 
small  is  the  proportion  of  children  who  spend  their 
nights  there,  and  children  on  the  road  do  so  much 
more  than  pay  for  their  keep  that  it  is  inconceivable, 
but  that,  practically,  all  vagrant  families  would  manage 
to  get  some  shelter  elsewhere.  It  is  true  the  clothing 
of  the  children  is  dirty  and  scanty,  but  scantiness 
would  be  a  part  of  the  trade,  and  it  does  not  appear 
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that  such  families  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  what  they 
want,  for  the  parents  are  constantly  the  worse  for 
drink  when  they  come  in,  and  the  children  are  generally 
thoroughly  well  nourished.  To  close  the  Casual  Ward 
against  them  would  in  fact  be  to  give  them  a  fresh 
excuse  for  begging.  It  is  well  that  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  has  dealt  with  the  cases  it  has,  because  the 
result  of  their  action,  and  that  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  has  been  to  show 
what  can  or  cannot  be  done  as  the  law  stands,  and  to 
teach  us  what  direction  any  future  legislation  ought  to 
take ;  but  I  should  most  strongly  deprecate  any  further 
proceedings  which  could  possibly  close  the  door  of  the 
Casual  Ward  against  the  vagrant  child.  As  long  as 
there  are  any  children  on  the  road,  I  would  far  rather 
adopt  the  opposite  policy  of  making  it  a  criminal  offence 
to  take  them,  elsewhere  to  spend  the  night. 

I  hope  I  have  not  wearied  the  Conference  by  dis- 
cussing at  this  length  the  proceedings  taken  under  the 
two  statutes  bearing  on  our  subject ;  but,  in  framing  a 
Bill  for  the  rescue  of  vagrant  children,  there  are  many 
things  to  avoid,  and  I  felt  that  these  pitfalls  would  not 
be  appreciated  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what 
has  taken  place.  Before  the  end  of  this  Session  I  hope 
that  such  a  Bill,  the  combined  work  of  two  Committees, 
for  neither  of  whom  can  I  presume  to  speak,  will  be 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons.  I  might  very 
well  leave  the  matter  at  this  point.  It  may,  however, 
assist  discussion  if  I  state  shortly  the  principles  on 
which  legislation  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  framed  : — 

1st.  All  children  who  appear  to  be  vagrants  must 
be  dealt  with,  irrespective  of  whether  they  have  slept  in 
the  Casual  Ward  or  not,  and  it  must  be  for  those  in 
charge  of  the  children  to  prove  that  the  vagrancy  is  of 
a  purely  temporary  nature,  if  the  children  are  to  remain 
in  their  custody.  As  has  been  shown,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  the  prosecution  to  prove  the  vagrancy 
of  those  who  do  not  use  Casual  Wards,  and  if  only 
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Casual  Ward  cases  were  undertaken,  the  children 
would  go  elsewhere.  The  onus  of  proof  must  there- 
fore rest  on  the  parents,  not  on  the  prosecution. 

2nd.  It  is  the  police  who  ought  to  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  csLvrying  out  the  Act.  They  are  spread  all 
over  the  country,  their  practice  would  be  uniform,  and 
they  alone  have  the  machinery  for  testing  quickly  the 
vagrant's  story.  It  has  been  suggested  that  their 
responsibility  should  be  shared  with  the  School  Attend- 
ance Officer,  and  that  **any  person'*  should  be  given 
the  right  of  arrest ;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  policy 
of  sharing  responsibility.  I  know  no  instance  in  which 
such  a  policy  has  been  a  success,  and  I  must  frankly 
say  that  I  do  not  think  that  either  a  Poor  Law,  or  a 
School,  Board  are  to  be  trusted  with  the  administration 
of  such  a  measure.  Some  would  be  energetic  enough 
for  a  time,  but  the  tendency  would  be  to  shirk  spending 
money  or  trouble  on  children  who  belong  no  more  to 
them  than  to  any  other  Union  or  parish. 

3rd.  It  is  essential  that  some  punishment  should  be 
inflicted  on  the  person  responsible  for  the  vagrancy  of 
the  child,  not  only  because  such  person  is  guilty  of 
great  cruelty,  but  because  the  fear  of  punishment  would 
assist  in  the  administration  of  the  Act  by  minimising 
the  number  of  cases  to  be  dealt  with,  and  would 
effectually  prevent  any  unnatural  parents  taking  their 
children  on  to  the  road  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  charge.  The  infliction  of  a  fine  would,  of  course, 
be  absolutely  inoperative. 

4th.  The  legal  procedure  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  followed,  the 
case  being  heard  at  the  Police  Court,  and  the  children 
lodged  in  the  Workhouse  or  other  suitable  place  pend- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Court.  The  infliction  of  punish- 
ment would  necessitate  the  remand  also  of  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  child. 

5th.  It  may  be  unreasonable,  but  there  is  a  very 
strong  and  general  feeling  that  children  against  whom, 
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personally,  no  charge  has  been  brought,  ought  not  to  be 
sent  to  an  Industrial  School  because  it  is  a  semi-penal 
establishment,  and  it  would  handicap  the  prospects  of 
the  Bill  and  its  usefulness  if  passed  into  law,  should 
this  feeling  be  disregarded.  The  children  are  paupers, 
and,  except  in  special  cases,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  treated  differently  from  other 
paupers.  Besides,  there  may  be  at  least  some  hundreds 
of  vagrant  children  to  be  accommodated  for  the  first 
few  years  after  the  Act  comes  into  force.  Where  are 
the  Industrial  Schools  which  could  take  them  in  ?  In 
Workhouse  Schools,  therefore,  the  children  should,  as 
a  rule,  be  educated,  though  power  should  be  given  to 
send  the  elder  and  more  depraved  children  to  Industrial 
Schools.  The  adoption  of  the  children  by  the  Guardians 
would  take  the  *place  of  the  committal  to  the  Industrial 
School  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  It  would  be 
well  that  the  Guardians  should  exercise  the  power  they 
possess  of  forbidding  the  visits  of  undesirable  parents. 
The  influence  of  tramps  on  their  children  could  not  but 
be  bad. 

6th.  As  the  children  belong  to  no  particular  Union 
more  than  another,  the  expense  of  their  maintenance 
should  be  spread  over  a  wider  area  than  the  Union  in 
which  they  are  apprehended. 

7th.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  at  all  like  excluding 
from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  those  cases  where 
**  visible  means  of  subsistence  "  can  be  shown.  There 
is  no  such  exemption  under  the  Education  Act.  This 
course  has,  however,  been  adopted  in  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  and  it  affords  a  ready  way  of  exempting 
gipsies  and  van  children,  who  are  an  entirely  different 
class. 

8th.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  principle  of 
the  proposed  Act  is  not  new,  its  application  would 
practically  be  a  change  of  front.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  it  should  not  come  into  force  until  three  or  four 
months  after  it  has  received  the  royal  assent.     The 
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vagrant  is  well  enough  informed  about  matters  con- 
cerning his  interests ;  he  would  be  able  during  the 
interval  to  settle  his  family,  and  it  is  only  right  that 
warning  of  the  change  should  be  given  him. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  wish  to  interfere  with  any 
families  who  may  be  legitimately  travelling.  The 
police  would  readily  enough  discriminate,  and  genuine 
travellers  would  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  their 
bona  fides. 

A  Bill  framed  on  these  lines  would  not  involve  any 
principle  foreign  to  the  Poor  Law,  it  need  not  excite 
the  hostility  of  Poor  Law  or  School  Boards,  it  would 
not  bear  heavily  on  any  particular  community,  and  it 
would,  I  am  convinced,  meet  with  general  approval. 

There  would,  of  course,  at  first  be  some  cases  to 
bring  before  the  Courts,  but  far  fewer,  I  suspect,  than 
might  be  anticipated,  because  few  vagrants  with  children 
would  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  three  or  four  months 
of  grace  and  settle  their  cnildren  in  somewhere.  The 
fact  that  they  themselves  would  be  liable,  say  to  six 
months'  hard  labour,  would  wonderfully  quicken  their 
perceptions.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  some  of  the 
details  of  such  a  Bill  as  I  have  suggested,  but  I  do 
trust  that  we  shall  unite  in  promoting  whatever  will 
effectually  prevent  these  wretched  children  being  any 
longer  so  brought  up  as  to  be  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity and  a  life-long  misery  to  themselves. 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  Dr  Cox  said  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  Colonel 
Clark  for  his  paper.  Having  only  a  rural  experience  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  of  the  town,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  were  doing  a  useful 
work.  His  Board  passed  a  sort  of  general  resolution  that  the  Master 
should  at  once,  on  the  arrival  of  tramps  with  children,  communicate 
with  the  very  active  and  excellent  officer  of  that  Society  at  North- 
ampton, who  met  the  tramps  when  they  were  discharged  from  the 
casual  ward,  and  if  necessary,  took  action  against  them  for  cruelty. 
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It  would  be  ver)'  useful  indeed  if  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
advise  Guardians  generally  to  take  action  in  such  cases.  It  would 
do  more  good  than  the  reader  of  the  paper  seemed  to  think.  He 
did  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  Colonel  Clark,  and  say  that  all  vagrants 
in  charge  of  children  were  guilty  of  constructive  cruelty.  He  had 
very  often  talked  to  tramps  in  isolated  country  districts,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  their  extraordinary  cunning  in  falsehoods,  he  be- 
lieved that  a  large  percentage  of  them  were  genuinely  anxious  to  get 
off  the  road.  The  inadequate  supply  of  cottages  was  a  frequent 
factor  in  producing  vagrancy,  for  too  often  labourers  could  not  get 
cottages  of  any  kind.  A  considerable  number  of  vagrants  deserved 
better  treatment  than  that  advocated  in  the  paper. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Taylor  (St  Albans)  said  he  would  be  very  sorry  if  any 
criticisms  should  be  interpreted  as  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer  of  the  paper,  who  had  evidently  been  prompted  by 
kindness  of  heart  and  true  philanthropy.  He  did  not  himself  account 
vagrancy  in  this  country  a  crime  under  all  cases.  He  could  fortify 
the  position  he  took  up  by  the  statement  of  a  Head  Constable  of  a 
county,  who  said  that  two  out  of  every  five  vagrants  who  passed 
through  his  county  were  bona-fide  working  men  in  search  of  work. 
That  was  not  likely  to  be  a  sentimental  view  of  the  case,  coming  from 
such  a  source.  He  (the  speaker)  held  that  vagrancy,  inconvenient  as 
it  was,  was  the  outcome  of  our  social  conditions,  and  he  always  felt  a 
great  amount  of  sympathy  with  the  vagrant  class.  They  were  not 
universally  bad.  They  did  not  deserve  all  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart- 
tail.  But  w^hile  extending  sympathy  to  some  of  them,  he  would  be 
the  first  to  condemn  cruelty  to  the  children.  He  was,  however,  very 
suspicious  of  the  term  "  constructive  cruelty."  Wherever  cruelty  was 
proved,  it  should  be  severely  punished.  But  where  parents  had  to 
seek  work,  and  took  their  children  with  them,  it  was  a  pity  to  make 
their  lot  in  life  more  severe  by  needless  restrictions.  With  that 
qualification,  he  desired  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  paper. 

Mr  G.4RLEV  (Northampton)  said  he  wished  to  express  his  true 
sympathy  with  those  who  had  been  beaten  in  the  race  of  life.  No 
matter  how  good  the  social  system  might  be,  there  were  always  bound 
to  be  some  at  the  bottom.  Men  were  often  imprisoned  for  merely 
asking  for  something  to  eat.  While  they  were  in  prison  their  families 
were  in  the  Union,  but  they  were  waiting  for  them  at  the  prison  gates, 
so  that  what  could  the  poor  wretches  do  but  begin  begging  again  ? 
What  chance  of  employment  had  they  unless  some  one  would  take 
them  in  hand?  The  vagrant  children  had  no  chance  at  all;  they 
must  follow  the  parents.  The  nation  must  make  itself  responsible 
for  vagrancy,  and  any  new  law  that  was  passed  must  be  merciful. 

Mr  Sharman  (Bedford)  said  that  when  once  people  got  on  the 
road  they  never  returned  to  regular  work.  The  pity  that  some  good- 
natured  people  had  for  the  adults  he  could  not  share,  though  he  felt 
compassion  for  the  children.  They  could  not  deal  with  the  children 
unless  they  dealt  with  the  whole  question.     It  would  place  a  great 
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many  more  people  under  the  Poor  Law.  Many  of  the  adults  were 
simply  professional  beggars. 

Mr  Hull  (Bedford)  said  for  many  years  he  had  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  the  question.  There  was  a  difference  between  being  in 
search  of  work  and  wishing  to  find  it.  He  had  known  men  whom  he 
thought  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  in  Bedford  at 
28s.  a  week  preferring  to  work  in  the  Unions  or  tramp  it  He  had 
sometimes  asked  the  officials  whether  they  could  send  him  a  man  to 
do  a  day's  work,  but  they  had  said  the  men  were  not  reliable.  Drink 
was  the  evil  in  most  cases.  He  had  never  met  an  abstainer  in  the 
Union.  Surely  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  distinction  between 
those  who  had  been  on  the  road  for  years  and  those  who  had  only 
just  taken  to  it.  At  the  present  time,  the  tramps  were  kept  at  the 
public  expense  in  reality,  if  not  tn  name,  and  surely  it  would  be  better 
to  put  them  into  institutions,  and  keep  them  under  control.  Tramps 
should  not  be  more  considerately  dealt  with  than  the  working  men  in 
the  towns.  He  was  a  member  of  the  School  Attendance  Committee 
of  the  Bedford  School  Board,  and  thus  knew  that  even  the  poorest 
and  most  respectable  people  were  not  allowed  to  keep  their  children 
from  school ;  if  they  did  so,  they  were  prosecuted.  Why  should  the 
tramp  who  was  not  respectable,  and  who  extorted  a  good  living  out 
of  the  community,  be  allowed  to  take  their  children  about,  and  never 
give  them  a  day's  schooling?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  the  greatest 
sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  he  knew  personally  what  a  trouble  it 
was  to  bring  up  a  large  family  on^slepder  means.  The  children  of 
the  vagrant  must  be  looked  after,  and  if  a  man  had  been  tramping 
about  the  road  for  twelve  months,  it  was  pretty  good  evidence  that 
he  did  not  want  to  settle  down  and  do  any  hard  work.  Most  of  the 
tramps  that  he  had  seen  were  just  as  capable  of  doing  a  good  day's 
work  as  he  was.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Chance  (Hon.  Secretary  Central  and  South-Eastem  Poor 
Law  Conferences),  who  was  warmly  greeted  on  rising,  said  he  took  a 
very  great  interest  in  the  question.  With  reference  to  the  Rev. 
H.  W.  Taylor's  remarks,  he  would  ask  a  question.  [The  Rev.  H. 
W.  Taylor  replied  that  his  informant  was  Colonel  Daniell,  Head 
Constable  of  Hertfordshire,  who  made  the  statement  eight  years  ago.] 
It* was  vcry^«eldo^'*that•A7m^;S^rfr  working-men- would  take  their 
children  on  the  road.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  (Mr  Chance)  had  inter- 
viewed various  Workhouse  Masters  about  the  subject,  and  he  remem- 
bered that  sometime  ago  he  came  across  the  case  of  a  tramp  who  was 
ill  in  the  Infirmary^  his  wife  in  th^  Lying-in  Ward,  and  his  five  children 
in  the  Workhouse  School.  The  man  was  an  irreclaimable  vagabond. 
The  oldest  child  was  twelve  years  old,  and  ignorant  even  of  his  A,  B,C. 
Vagrant  children  were  usually  found  to  be  well  fed.  It  was  a  choice 
of  evils.  On  the  one  hand,  so-called  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  children  should  grow 
up  to  swell  the  ranks  of  vagrancy.  He  (Mr  Chance)  thought  Colonel 
Clark  was  right  when  he  said  that  vagrants  would  be  very  careful  to 
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avoid  using  the  Unions  if  they  thought  their  children  would  be  taken 
away  from  them.  A  great  authority — Mr  i^allance — told  him  the 
other  day  that  such  a  measure  as  Colonel  Clark  suggested  would  put 
an  end  to  children  being  on  the  road  at  all:  No  man  had  had  greater 
experience  than  Mr  Vallance,  and  coming  from  him,  such  a  state- 
ment had  great  weight.  He  (Mr  Chance)  was  glad  to  support 
Colonel  Clark's  view,  because  he  thought  that  something  should  be 
done.    (Cheers.) 

In  replying  on  the  discussion, 

Colonel  Clark  said  he  would  admit  that  the  R.S.P.C.C.  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  it  had  simply  driven  the  children  from 
one  district  to  another.  There  need  be  no  interference  with  bona-fide 
working  men  in  search  of  work,  if  some  scheme  of  dealing  with 
vagrant  children  were  put  in  force.  He  maintained  that  it  was  con- 
structive cruelty  to  drag  children  about  the  country  regardless  of 
their  future,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  If  it  was  not  con- 
structive cruelty,  he  did  not  know  what  was.     (Cheers.) 

The  members  then  rose  for  luncheon. 

Mr  Trask  read  the  following  paper : — 

OLD   AGE    PENSIONS. 

By  Mr  CHARLES  TRASK, 

Guardian  0/ the  Poer^  Yeovil. 


There  has  been  so  much  said  and  written,  both  by 
those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  studied  the 
subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal 
with  the  question  without  considerable  detail.  Schemes 
without  number  have  been  brought  forward,  all  of  which 
are  so  beset  with  difficulties,  that  no  one  scheme  has 
met  with  any  general  degree  of  acceptance.  Although 
the  subject  has  been  referred  to  a  most  competent 
committee  by  Parliament,  with  Lord  Rothschild  at  its 
head,  who  have  had  the  highest  expert  evidence 
and  assistance  to  help  them,  they  have  reported  that 
they  cannot  recommend  any  one  of  the  schemes  sub- 
mitted to  them,  nor  were  they  prepared  to  draft  a 
scheme  of  their  own.  Difficult  as  the  subject  is  thus 
shown  to  be,  yet  there  are  many  writers  who  are  not 
afraid  to  rush  into  the  newspapers  and  treat  the  whole 
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matter  with   the  most  daring  flippancy,  as  if  it  were 
one  of  the  most  simple  things  in  the  world. 

The  question  is  not  a  new  one  by  any  means- 
More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  a  Bill  was  introduced 
into  Parliament  **  for  the  better  support  of  poor  per- 
sons in  certain  circumstances,  and  to  grant  annuities.'* 
Certain  contributions  were  to  be  made,  but  any  de- 
ficiency was  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  poor  rate. 
Many  other  schemes  having  a  similar  aim  have  been 
brought  forward,  all  more  or  less  impracticable. 

No  one  can  be  surprised  at  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  keep  the  aged  poor  and  infirm  from 
want,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  to  them  all  reasonable 
comforts  for  a  peaceful  ending  of  their  days.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  more  painful  spectacle  than  that  of  an 
old  man,  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  his 
past  life,  in  a  state  of  misery  and  wretchedness.  How 
is  such  a  thing  to  be  prevented  ?  We  have  to  deal 
with  facts  as  we  find  them.  There  are  many  men 
who  are  such  slaves  to  bad  habits  that  they  knowingly 
drift  into  that  deplorable  condition.  We  have  to  look 
facts  in  the  face,  and  not  be  afraid  to  state  them.  In 
the  case  of  vagrancy,  the  main  cause  is  too  well  known 
to  need  mentioning,  and  Mr  Allen,  of  St  Pancras 
Union  has  stated  that  "after  very  careful  inquiries  by 
the  Workhouse  officials  and  others,  it  appeared  that  out 
of  440  men  jn  the  Workhouses,  300  at  least  had  come 
there  through  drink,  vice,  and  idleness";  and  in  the 
majority  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  are  these 
words — **  Pauperism,  drunkenness,  misfortune,  and  ill- 
health  are  all  intimately  connected,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  which  is  the  cause  and  which  is  the 
effect.  One  man  is  brought  to  pauperism  through  an 
uncontrollable  habit  of  drinking,  and  another  through 
unmerited  misfortune  is  led  to  drink  to  forget  his 
misery.*'  I  am  not  disposed  to  use  harsh  words  in 
regard  to  these  poor  victims  of  custom.  Forty  years 
ago   strong   drink   was    supposed    to   be    good    and 
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necessary  for  health.  Within  the  last  twenty-five 
years  it  has  been  discovered  that  drink  is  not  only  no 
good,  but  is  injurious  to  health.  This  is  proved  by 
the  returns  of  the  Life  Assurance  Societies,  and  the 
question  we  have  to  consider  becomes  less  difficult  in 
consequence  of  this  discovery.  We  have  simply  to 
ask  ourselves  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  class  that  now 
becomes  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate  should  be  able  to 
look  forward  to  an  endowment  for  their  old  age  in  the 
shape  of  a  pension  of  so  many  shillings  a  week. 

We  should  not  forget  that  we  have  examples  to 
guide  us  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Dr  W.  Bode  says 
the  German  scheme  of  State  Socialism  has  failed,  and 
declares  that  the  Germans  are  sick  of  Insurance  Laws, 
and  would  give  much  to  be  rid  of  them  in  a  decent 
way.  If  the  plan  has  failed  in  Germany,  where  men 
spend  their  best  years  in  barracks  and  learn  that  stern 
discipline  upon  which  alone  these  -socialistic  experi- 
ments can  be  built,  it  will  doubly  fail  in  England  where 
men  are  free  to  do  as  they  like,  and  are  accustomed  to 
rely  on  their  own  efforts  and  initiative.  Mr  Geoffrey 
Drage,  M.P.  for  Derby,  who  has  given  much  study  to 
this  subject,  says  that  no  country  had  till  recently  done 
so  much  as  Denmark  to  encourage  thrift  and  self-help, 
but  the  Act  which  was  passed  in  1891  and  came  into 
force  in  1892,  providing  for  pensions  for  the  deserving 
poor,  is  positively  a  premium  on  destitution.  The 
scheme  is  practically  a  system  of  unlimited  outdoor 
relief.  Early  in  the  year  1894  complaints  became  rife 
that  the  benefit  funds  supported  by  the  employers, 
were  being  broken  up,  and  the  Friendly  Societies 
were  in  difficulties,  and,  worse  still,  that  the  money 
in  the  Savings  Banks  was  being  drawn  out  and 
squandered.  The  ties  between  parents  and  children, 
as  well  as  those  between  master  and  servant,  had 
already  been  seriously  weakened.  To  crown  all,  as  a 
result  of  the  system,  wages  were  being  reduced.  But 
1  submit  the  chief  thing  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
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question  of  the  possibility  for  all  able-bodied  people 
being  competent  to  provide  for  their  own  old  age,  as 
well  as  for  sickness.  If  this  can  be  done  without 
hardship  it  will  preserve  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  that  manliness  and  independence  of  character 
which  we  fondly  hoped  were  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  English  race — qualities  which 
have  done  so  much  to  make  the  empire  what  it  is. 
Can  we  look  forward  to  there  being  fewer  old  paupers  ? 
In  the  last  forty  years,  pauperism  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  Comparing  the  years  1851  to  1891,  there 
are  now  relative  to  the  population  half  the  number  of 
paupers.  There  are  now  relative  to  the  aged  popula- 
tion (over  sixty)  nearly  a  third  fewer  aged  paupers 
(21.5  per  cent,  in  1851  ;  13.7  per  cent,  in  1891).  It 
follows  that  if  this  movement  continues,  a  lesser 
pauperism  in  old  age  must  naturally  ensue.  These 
figures  are  an  expression  of  the  social  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  forty  years  and  is  still  active. 
Very  many  men  now  sixty-five  are  unable  to  read  and 
write.  When  they  came  of  age  there  was  no  complete 
system  of  elementary  education.  Wages  were  much 
lower.     Prices  were  much  higher. 

It  was  shown  by  Mr  Little,  before  the  Labour 
Commission,  that  in  purchasing  sixteen  shillings  now  is 
equivalent  to  a  sovereign  twenty  years  ago,  as  far  as 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  concerned.  Since  the 
Education  Act  of  1893  nearly  two  millions  a  year 
formerly  received  in  school  fees  has  been  remitted  to 
the  working  classes.  Wages  have  increased  generally 
from  50  or  60  per  cent,  downwards  in  the  forty  years. 
The  cumulative  argument  in  favour  of  continuedprogress 
is  thus  extremely  strong — provided  that  the  character  of 
the  nation  does  not  deteriorate,  and  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  does  not  become  markedly  worse  or 
more  lax.  The  schemes,  however,  are  advocated  in 
spite  of  these  facts.  That  of  Mr  Charles  Booth 
appears  to  be  the  one  now  most  in  popular  favour. 
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In  considering  the  value  of  such  a  scheme  we  should 
not  forget  the  undoubted  fact  that  if  a  man  knows 
that  in  any  case  he  will  have  a  certain  payment  per 
week  when  he  is  past  work,  he  has  so  much  less  in- 
ducement to  prudent  saving.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  every  shilling  which  relieves  a  man  who 
can  help  himself  from  some  fraction  of  the  necessity  of 
doing  so  does  almost  unmitigated  harm. 

Mr  Booth  proposes  that  every  one  of  the  age  of 
sixty-five  shall  enter  on  a  "free"  pension  of  five  shillings 
a  week.  The  scheme  is  simplicity  itself,  and  has  been 
well  called  a  complete  measure  of  State  Socialism. 
There  are  to  be  no  enforced  amounts  stopped  out  of 
the  workmen's  wages  by  the  employer  towards  the 
full  premiums  required  to  secure  a  minimum  pension, 
but  the  pensions,  as  they  become  due,  are  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  direct  taxation  of  the  national  income  to 
the  amount  of  an  annual  sum  of  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  millions.  It  is  assumed  that  no  old  man  would  be 
above  drawing  his  pension,  as  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  proposal  that  the  pensions  should  be  for  all,  and 
absolutely  free  from  any  poverty  qualification  whatever. 
If  there  were  any  discrimination,  the  pension,  it  is 
admitted,  would  then  be  of  the  same  character  as  relief 
from  the  rates — therefore  there  must  be  no  discrimina- 
tion. Are  the  ratepayers  of  the  country  prepared  to 
face  such  an  experiment  as  this  from  which,  if  once 
started,  the  State  will  not  be  able  to  recede  ? 

The  advocates  of  so-called  National  Insurance  hold 
that  *'the  Priendly  Societies  have,  in  the  main,  failed  in 
their  beneficial  purpose  of  making  their  members 
secure  against  want  in  sickness  and  old  age ;  while 
outside  the  operations  of  such  bodies  the  vast  majority 
of  the  working  classes  were  without  a  thrift  provision, 
and  entirely  dependent  in  emergencies  upon  the  poor 
rate.'*  There  is  some  truth  in  this ;  but  before  such 
a  drastic  experiment  as  free  pensions  is  resorted  to 
out  of  the  public  taxes,  for  large  or  small  bodies  of  the 
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population,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  taxpayers  to  examine 
what  is  being  done  and  also  what  can  be  done  by 
working  men  themselves  to  provide  for  the  days  when 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  work.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years  the  membership  of  Friendly  Societies  has 
increased  tenfold.  In  1892,  the  latest  year  for  which 
complete  particulars  are  available,  the  number  of 
Friendly  Societies  and  branches  in  existence  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was,  according  to  Whitaker,  29,742, 
with  a  membership  of  8,320,262,  and  with  funds 
amounting  to  a  grand  total  of  ;^26,oo3,o6i.  In  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  a  further  great  increase 
in  members  and  in  funds.  This  does  not  include  the 
Industrial  Collecting  Societies,  which  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  different  way.  All  the  great  Friendly 
Societies  have  been  more  or  less  troubled  financially, 
and  some  of  them  are  now,  it  is  true,  far  from  a  state 
of  solvency.  The  great  difficulty  they  have  to  con- 
tend against  is  •'malingering."  It  is  hard  to  have  to 
say  this,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  old  members  that  those  Societies 
which  afford  the  best  opportunities  for  malingering 
receive  the  largest  amount  of  support.  The  average 
sickness  in  these  Societies  is  not  less,  I  believe,  than 
from  eight  to  thirteen  days  per  annum.  In  contrast  to 
this  is  the  rate  of  sickness  in  what  are  called  the 
Deposit  and  self-governed  Societies,  in  which  the 
individual  member's  own  fund  contributes  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  sick  pay.  In  these  cases  the  average 
sick  rate  is  as  low  in  some  instances  as  two  days  per 
annum,  and  need  not  exceed  three  days  in  any  case. 
If  the  large  affiliated  Societies  could  reduce  their 
charges  for  sick  pay  to  the  same  proportion,  they 
would  have  in  a  short  time  funds  enough  to  provide 
easily  for  the  superannuation  of  all  their  members  who 
would  be  unaible  to  earn  their  own  living.  I  fear  this 
is  impossible  to  such  large  Societies  without  some 
alteration  in  their  rules.  Most  of  the  Deposit  Societies 
are  confined  to  comparatively  small  districts,  and  the 
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members  are  fairly  well  known  to  each  other.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  these  small  Societies  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  larger  in  this  respect,  besides 
having  the  educational  and  economical  advantages  to 
the  members  of  taking  part  individually  in  their 
management  and  self-government.  Philosophers  and 
politicians,  with  spurious  sentimentalism  and  .selfish 
philanthropy,  compete  with  one  another  in  their  pro- 
posals to  get  State  assistance  for  these  large  Societies 
to  enable  them  to  deal  with  their  aged  members  in  a 
more  effective  manner  But  it  is  well  known  that 
State  assistance  means  State  control,  and  these  pro- 
posals have  met  with  determined  opposition  from  their 
leaders,  and  many  of  the  Societies  have  already 
adopted  the  principle  of  superannuation. 

A  Ranger  of  the  High  Court  of  Foresters  said  a  few 
years  ago: — ** Determined  opposition  should  be  offered 
to  preference  or  patronage  being  given  to  any  State 
fund ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion were  not  enticed  by  bribes  drawn  from  the  pockets 
of  those  who  esteemed  their  freedom,  or  forced  by 
legislative  compulsion  to  exchange  the  stimulating 
atmosphere  of  independence  and  work  for  an  ener- 
vating system  of  mechanical  obedience  to  State  man- 
agement and  control — the  certain  sequel  to  State 
subsidy."  A  Grand  Master  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
of  Oddfellows  said  about  the  same  time  : — **  We  have 
no  desire  to  see  set  up  another  great  Government 
Department,  with  its  army  of  officials,  to  further  tax 
the  community  under  the  plausible  profession  of  benefits 
to  the  aged.  In  my  opinion  such  a  principle  would,  in 
its  incidence,  be  little  better  than  an  extension  of  the 
existing  Poor  Laws  under  a  different  name." 

A  Chief  Ruler  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Rechabites  said  : — **  With  regard  to  old  age  pensions, 
they  must  be  on  the  alert  in  respect  of  proposals  to 
make  Friendly  Societies  the  medium  of  dispensing 
State  pensions  ;  they  must  be  careful    not   to   allow 
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State  interference  and   control  over  these  Societies, 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  undermine  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  people,  and  cause  them  to  depend  on 
the  State  for  what  they  themselves  are  able  to  provide." 
And    Mr   Thomas   Abbott,   an   actuary  of  Sheffield, 
said  in  his   evidence  before   the   Old   Age  Pensions 
Committee,  that  "  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Foresters   was   that   State-aided   pensions   would   be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  Friendly  Societies. 
At  the  Dundee  High  Court  the  votes  in  favour  of  such 
pensions  were  56,  and  against  them  328.     Old  age 
pensions  could  be  and  were  being  provided  by  the 
Societies  at  a  lower  cost  than  was  possible  to  the  State, 
and  it  was  quite  possible  for  the  members  of  Friendly 
Societies  to  themselves  make  due  provision  for  their  old 
age.     In  Sheffield  the  six  Courts  of  Foresters  most 
recently  opened  compelled  all  members  to  subscribe 
for  old  age  pensions ;  two  old  Courts  likewise  com- 
pelled their  new  members  so  to  subscribe."     Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  uncertainty  in  the  language  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  Friendly  Societies.     How  long  they 
will  be  able  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  political 
charmers  to   give   up   their   independence,  time    will 
show.     There  is  a  large  body  of  uncooked   opinion 
both  inside  and  outside  the  House  of  Commons  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  which  must  have  an  injurious 
effect   on   these    Societies.      The   language    of  their 
leading  men  has  been  just  what  we  should  expect  from 
men  who  are   proud   of  their   manhood,   their   inde- 
pendence, arid  self-respect.     They  do  not  wish  to  be 
called  or  treated  as  servants  of  the  State. 

Turning  from  these  grand  institutions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  providence  and  self-help,  of  which,  with  all 
their  defects,  all  Englishmen  must  be  proud,  let  us  see 
what  can  be  said  for  another  class  of  institutions  which 
have  been  established  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
which  are  supported  by  larger  numbers  of  the  working 
classes  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom.    The  Industrial 
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Collecting  Societies  employ  armies  of  agents  and  col- 
lectors, and  one  or  more  is  found  in  almost  every  village 
in  the  land.     They  are  simply  Burial  Societies,  and  the 
subscriptions  are  collected  in  pence  every  week  by  the 
collectors.     This,  of  course,  is  an  enormous  expense — 
amounting  for  this  alone  to  about  fivepence  in  every 
shilling  collected.     This  is  not  all   the  waste  in  the 
system.     An  enormous  number  of  lapses  take  place 
continually,  and  in  these  cases  the  money  paid  is  for- 
feited.    Besides  this,  there  is  a  considerable  traffic  with 
the  policies,  and  very  profitable  speculations  are  carried 
on  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  misguided  subscribers. 
A  case  is  known  to  me  where  the  friends  of  an  old 
man  of  seventy  insured  his  life  in  "  The  Prudential." 
For  eighteen  years  they  paid  their  sixpence  a  week, 
and  when  the  old  man  died  at  eighty-eight  years  old 
they  received  the  sum  of  j^6.  i8s.     In  other  words, 
they  paid  the  collector  of  this  Society  ;^23.  8s.     To 
this  should  be  added,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  waste, 
the  interest  which  would  have  been  added  in  a  Savings 
Bank.     In  fact,  the  system  has  all  the  attraction  and 
excitement  of  a  lottery.     The  cost  of  the  insurance  is 
entirely  forgotten  in  the  gratification  which  the  friends 
experience  in  a  smart  funeral.     Still  the  business  is 
wonderfully  profitable   to  the  shareholders,  although 
the  waste  is  so  enormous.     There  are  said  to  be  some 
10,000,000  policy  holders  in  the  Industrial  Branch  of 
this  Society — one  in  every  four  of  the  nation.     There 
are  more  millions  of  accumulated  capital  in  it  than  I  care 
to  count.     There  are  palatial  offices,  with  armies  of 
clerks,  in  almost  every  city  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
cost  of  the  last  quinquennial  valuation  amounted  to  over 
^30,000.     (What  would  be  the  cost   for  a  national 
pension  scheme  ?)     As  far  as  the  policy  holders  are 
concerned  this  is  all  sheer  waste,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  thousands  of  pounds  spent  annually  in  advertising. 
As  a  matter  of  providence  and  wisdom  on  their  part, 
the  system  may  be  well  compared  to  the  building  of 
Tower  of  Babel. 
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There  are  other  investments  of  the  working  classes 
which  are  unexceptionable.  There  are  working-men 
co-operators,  with  a  share  capital  of  over  j^  10,000, coo  ; 
and  the  Building  Societies,  incorporated  and  unincorpor- 
ated, with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  ;^  100,000,000.  In 
the  Trustee  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  there  is  a 
fund,  according  to  the  return  for  April  last,  of  about 
;^  1 76,000,000,  the  property  of  between  six  and  seven 
million  depositors,  and  of  this  it  is  estimated  that  one- 
third  at  least  belongs  to  the  working  classes.  It  was 
calculated  by  Mr  Mulhall  that  the  savings  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  ten  years  1875-85  increased 
steadily  at  the  rate  of  ;^7,ooo,ooo  per  annum.  The 
rise  since  that  date  must  have  been  at  an  equal  rate  at 
least.  Those  who  advocate  a  State  pension  scheme 
say,  "  It  is  not  pauperism,  as  such,  that  they  wish  to 
eradicate,  but  the  causes  of  pauperism."  If  it  were  not 
such  a  painful  subject  it  would  be  a  very  amusing  one 
for  sober  common-sense  people  to  discuss — ^a  proposal 
to  do  away  with  poverty  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Every- 
body knows  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  as  long  as 
human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  many  will  walk  in 
the  paths  that  lead  to  it,  in  spite  of  all  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment that  can  be  made  to  prevent  it,  and  these  are  they 
who  in  time  reach  so  helpless  and  friendless  a  state 
that  they  become  chiefly  the  inmates  of  the  Work- 
houses. If  these  unfortunates  were  able  to  claim  a 
pension,  the  greater  number  would  still  need  to  be 
cared  for  in  the  Workhouse  or  some  similar  institution. 
To  say,  as  some  do,  that  **the  veterans  of  the  army  of 
industry  are  driven  into  the  Workhouses  "  is  utterly 
untrue.  The  "man  who  has  honourably  spent  a  long 
life  in  labour  and  had  done  his  best "  is  very  seldom 
found  in  a  Workhouse  in  his  old  age.  Certainly,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  inmates  of  the  Yeovil  Work- 
house as  an  example  of  others  in  the  county,  there  are 
very  few  of  the  *'  honourable  and  industrious  workers 
in  their  old  age "  to  be  found  in  the  Workhouses  of 
Somerset. 
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It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  allude  to  the  great 
drink  question  as  connected  with  the  means  of  provid- 
ing for  old  age,  because  there  are  many  who  do  not 
sympathise  with  the  subject ;  but  facts  are  facts,  and 
however  unpleasant  they  may  be  to  some  of  us,  they 
ought  to  be  looked  straight  in  the  face.     According  to 
a  return  of  the  United  Kingdom   Temperance   and 
General  Provident  Institution,  which  has  issued  1 17,000 
policies,  the  mortality  experience  under  ordinary  whole 
life  policies,  from  1 866  to  1 896,  is  as  follows  : — The 
expected  claims  in  the  general  section  (the  moderate 
drinkers)  are  about  98  per  cent. ;   while  in  the  tem- 
perance section   the    claims,    whether    calculated   on 
policies  or  on  sums  assured,  are  only  about   70  per 
cent     This  appears  to  prove  that  drink  is  not  only  no  . 
good  to  the  drinker,  but  is  injurious,  and  positively  tends 
to  shorten  his  days.     Whether  this  is  true  or  untrue,  it 
is  our  duty,  I  think,  to  take  thought  of  the  annual  drink 
bill,  ;^  1 40,000,000,  in  dealing  with  this  question.     I  f  the 
average  cost  of  the  drink  consumed  in  the  county  of 
Somerset  is  not  less  than  the  average  for  the  kingdom, 
the  cost  of  drink  used  in  the  county  is  somewhere 
about  ;^2,ooo,ooo  a  year,  and  the  cost  in  the  Yeovil 
Union  is  something  more  than  j^  100,000  a  year,  or 
five  times  the  cost  of  all  the   local   taxation  in  the 
Union !     We  have  a  large  amount  of  savings  by  work- 
ing men  in  the  towns  and  parishes  of  the  Union  in 
Friendly  Societies,  Savings  Banks,  Building  and  Co- 
operative Societies,  and  many  have  saved  and  become 
the  owners  of  their  own  houses.     May  they  increase  in 
number.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  waste  I 
have  referred  to  in  different  ways  is  far  and  away 
beyond  all  reason  and  judgment.      The  c^culations 
upon  which  such  matters  are  based  would  be  valuable 
object-lessons  for  the   national  schools,   and  in  time 
should  be  productive  of  useful  results. 

We  all  know  of  the  great  demoralisation  of  the 
working-classes  caused  in  the  twenty  years  before  the 
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Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1 834,  through  the  giving 
of  out-relief  freely,  and  we  know  that  like  causes  will 
bring  like  results ;  but  most  of  us  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten entirely  what  means  of  self-help  were  adopted 
by  English  people  generally  in  ages  long  past.      A 
thousand  years  ago  there  were  associations  which  every^ 
one   was  expected  to   belong   to — it   was   taken    for 
granted  in  those  far-off  days  that  every  one  belonged 
to  some  Guild.     The  ordinances  of  several  hundreds  of 
these  institutions  have  come  down  to  us,  and  thousands 
of  them   must  have  been  destroyed.      The   English 
Guilds,  on  the  principles  of  which  our  large  friendly 
societies  are  supposed  to  be  based,  were  older  than 
any  kings  of  England.     Care  was  taken  for  the  fitting 
burial  of  dead  **  brethren  and  sistren  "  of  the  Guild  ; 
help  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  infirm  and  aged,  to  those 
who  had  suffered  by  losses,  and  to  those  overtaken  by 
misfortune.     "  This  ancient  principle  of  association," 
says  the  learned Toulmin  Smith,  ''had  been  in  use  among 
the  common  folk  "  for  nearly  twelve  hundred  years,  and 
continued  a  very  living  spirit  in  the  land  through  the 
changes  of  age  and  circumstance,  as  part  of  the  essential 
life  of  England,  and  always  worked  well  till  forcibly 
meddled  with  in  the  brutal  times  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
In  all  those  times  people  relied  on  themselves  in  every 
way,  and  never  asked  for  State  assistance.     They  were 
days,  whatever  they  might  have  been  in  other  respects, 
of  self-government  and  of  individual  responsibility,  both 
for   the    purposes   of  local  government  and  for  pro- 
viding for  all  the  ills  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  in  a  spirit 
of  self-reliance,  self-dependence,  and  true  manliness. 
What  a  commentary  on  this,  in   these  days  of  free 
education,  to  hear  of  people,  with  all  the  advantages 
of    the   present   age,    screaming   to    Parliament,   and 
statesmen  encouraging  them  in  so  doing,  to  help  them 
in  providing  for  the  common  duties  and  necessities  of 
life ! 

In  this  country  there  are  certain  maxims  in  which 
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we  all  profess  to  believe.  We  say,  "  Heaven  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,"  and  **  Self-help  is  the  best 
help."  Anything  that  impairs  or  tends  to  impair  self- 
reliance  amongst  men  must  be  injurious.  A  pension 
from  the  public  taxes  to  an  honest  working  man  for 
which  he  has  not  worked  must  degrade  him  in  his 
own  eyes.  As  to  helping  him  towards  thrift  at  any 
time  of  life,  as  some  say  it  would,  the  help  would  be  of 
the  same  kind  as  charity  doles  and  indiscriminate 
almsgiving.  **Give  a  man  money  without  working 
for  it,"  says  Dr  Smiles,  **and  he  will  soon  claim  it  as 
a  right.  It  practically  forbids  him  to  exercise  fore- 
thought, or  to  provide  against  the  vicissitudes  of  trade 
or  the  accidents  of  life.  It  not  only  breaks  down  the 
bulwarks  of  independence,  but  the  outposts  of  virtue 
itself.  For  any  honourable  provision  for  old  age,  we 
should  look  to  the  Friendly  Societies.  If  they  only 
provide  for  sickness  and  burial,  this  is  not  so  much 
as  was  done  by  agricultural  labourers  through  the 
old  village  clubs  in  the  painful  days  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  They  effected  some  savings  in 
addition,  which  unfortunately  they  scattered  every  five 
or  seven  years,  or  they  might  have  done  much  more. 
Their  humble  efforts,  under  fearsome  difficulties,  de- 
served every  respect."  "  Almost  all  the  advantages 
which  man  possesses  above  the  inferior  animals,"  says 
J.  S.  Mill,  **  arise  from  his  power  of  acting  in  com- 
bination with  his  fellows,  and  of  accomplishing  by  the 
united  efforts  of  numbers  what  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  the  detached  efforts  of  individuals."  There 
are  some  large  and  flourishing  Societies  which  have 
paid  superannuation  allowance  to  members  over  sixty- 
five;  and  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  we  have 
every  reason  to  think,  will  soon  become  general  in  all 
well-managed  Societies,  if  they  are  not  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  adoption  by  the  Government  of  some 
Old  Age  Pension  Scheme.  In  a  good  Society  every 
member  should  enjoy  in  his  own  right  every  shilling 
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that  his  contributions  enable  the  Society  to  earn  for 
him — no  more  and  no  less.  If  a  Society  is  conducted 
on  this  system,  there  can  be  no  losses,  and  the  lapses, 
if  there  sTiould  be  any,  will  be  very  few.  Members  of 
such  a  self-reliant  Society  will  scout  the  idea  of  all  the 
proposed  schemes  of  grandmotherly  legislation,  the 
tendency  of  which  must  be  to  unman  the  bulk  of  the  | 

population.     True   manliness  is   a   result  of  respon- 
sibility.    As  is  the  individual  so  is  the  nation.     To  1 
take  away  the  responsibility  from  a  free  man  for  his  ' 
own  maintenance  in  any  time  or  condition  of  life  by 
means  of  a  State  pension  is  to  invite  disaster  to  the 
nation.     The  less  responsibility^  the  less  self-reliance. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  in  the  time  to  come 
the  more  fortunately  placed  amongst  us  will  be  in- 
creasingly mindful  of  the  deep  social  obligations  which 
are  due  to  our  less  fortunate  brethren  when  stricken 
by  misfortune  or  disease,  and  let  us  look  forward  also 
to  the  time  when  the  working  man  will  aim,  not  only 
to  contribute  to  a  Friendly  Society,  which  will  main- 
tain him  in  sickness  and  old  age,  but  to  insure  his  life, 
be  a  contributor  to  the  Savings  Bank,  and  be  the 
owner  of  his  dwelling-house.  And  considering  the 
great  increase  of  wages  since  1859,  the  increased 
cheapness  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  increased 
means  and  facilities  for  saving  and  of  providing  for 
old  age,  and  the  great  possibilities  of  improved  habits 
of  living,  and  the  educational  advantages  of  the  present 
time,  it  seems  hardly  conceivable  that  any  Govern- 
ment will  go  back  on  all  the  methods  that  have  led  to 
these  improvements  by  creating,  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer,  an  enormous  charitable  fund  as  a  sort  of 
endowment  to  save  the  rising  generation  from  the 
honourable  responsibility — the  necessary  beneficial 
efforts  of  providing  for  old  age,  the  development  of 
their  own  manhood,  and  securing  the  glorious  privi- 
lege of  being  independent. 
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Rev.  Dr  Cox  said  he  would  move  that  it  is  desirable  that  a 
general  system  of  non-contributory  old  age  pensions  be  at  once 
established  by  the  State.     He  had  patiently  listened  in  vain  for  any 
new  arguments  against  old  age  pensions.     They  had  had  only  a 
rehash  of  the  old  matter  which  was  exploded  long  ago.     When  they 
had  in  their  district  counties  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  was  a  pity 
to  go  so  far  as  Taunton  for  a  paper  on  that  point.     However,  the 
author's  connection  with  Taunton  reminded  him  (Dr  Cox)  of  his  early 
years  in  Somersetshire,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  utter  misery  of 
the  Somersetshire  peasantry  that  had  impelled  him  to  take  an  especial 
interest  in  old  age  pensions.     With  all  respect  to  the  members  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Commission,  he  could  not  entertain  the  feelings  of 
admiration  for  its  findings  which  Mr  Trask  professed.     The  great 
majority  of  its  members  were  in  the  service  of  the  State,  and  entitled 
to  be  pensioned  in  the  near  future.     Disappointing  as  it  appeared  at 
first  sight,  the  publication  of  the  Report  had  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  force  on  the  question  of  old  age  pensions.     Mr  Booth's 
scheme,  and  the  various  modifications  of  it,  were  never  for  a  moment 
considered  by  the  Committee,  neither  were  other  schemes  which  had 
been  exhaustively  discussed  during  the  last  ten  years,   and  con- 
sequently the  Report  was  everywhere  admitted  to  be  by  no  means  the 
final  word  on  the  subject.    (Cheers.)    It  would  be  difficult  to  go  into 
the  figures  in  the  early  part  of  Mr  Trask's  paper.     He  must  leave  Mr 
Loch  and  Mr  Booth  to  fight  the  question  out  between  them.     He 
wished  to  observe,  however,  with  reference  to  some  of  the  figures,  that 
persons  who  read  papers  at  such  gatherings  should  not  depend  for  their 
facts  or  figures  upon  a  shilling  handbook  (Whitaker),  but  should  go 
into  the  matter  first  hand.     (Hear,  hear.)    He  (Dr  Cox)  loved  the 
Friendly  Societies,  and  had  been  an  honorary  member  of  one  of  them 
for  many  years,  and  had  encouraged  people  to  join  them.     But  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  societies,  their  actuarial  condition  was 
very  serious.     They  were  actuarially  deficient  to  the  tune  of  nine 
millions,  and  unless  they  altered  their  scales  very  materially,  they 
would  soon  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  old  public-house 
societies.    With  regard  to  the  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  leading 
men  in  the  Friendly  Societies,  he  joined  issue  absolutely  with  the 
author  of  the  paper.     There  was  a  Committee  still  sitting  on  old  age 
pensions,  and  he  would  be  very  much  surprised  if  they  did  not  turn 
out  in  the  next  few  days  or  weeks  a  good  principle  for  old  age  pen- 
sions.   (Cheers.)     A  high  authority,  Mr  Claverhouse  Graham,  had 
recently  publicly  asserted  that  999  out  of  1000  Friendly  Society  men 
were  in  favour  of  old  age  pensions.    He  (Dr  Cox)  had  never  known  a 
question  ripen  with  such  wonderful  rapidity.     Since  the  possibility  of 
the  introduction  of  some  scheme  like  Mr  Charles  Booth's,  the  Friendly 
Societies  had  changed  face,  and  there  were  some  remarkable  instances 
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of  conversion.     He  cordially  agreed  with  one  thing  in  the  paper,  the 
emphatic  and  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  collecting  societies — 
ihe  "industrial"  insurance  companies.     (Cheers.)     The  office  ex- 
penses were  often  50  and  70  per  cent,  of  the   money  they  drew 
from  the  working  classes,  who  were  beginning  to  see  through  them. 
Post-Office  Savings  Bank  annuities  were  a  good  thing,  and  curious  to 
relate,  the  circulars  in  regard  to  them  had  recently  been  headed  "Old 
Age  Pensions " — (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter) — but  he  was  told  by  a 
leading  Post-Office  official  that  in  a  town  of  about  eighty  thousand 
people,  only  thirty  or  so  had  been  bought  during  the  last  four  years. 
The  women  co-operators  had  endorsed  the  principle  of  old  age  pen- 
sions.    The  Association  of  Poor  I^w  Unions  had  recently  discussed 
the  question,  and  adopted  (by  a  majority  of  18  to  9)  a  series  of 
recommendations  in  favour  of  old  age  i)ensions.     He  attended  a 
real  county  meeting  at  Northampton  the  other  day,  without  any  party 
feeling  and  thoroughly  representative,  at  which  they  went  almost  en 
bloc  for  Mr  Booth's  scheme.     (Cheers.)     There  had  been  a  great 
awakening  in  the  country.      It  was  really  claptrap  to  talk  about 
encouraging  independence  and  the  proper  relations  between  parents 
and  children.     Did  ministers  and  civil  servants  behave  badly  because 
they  were  assured  of  a  pension  in  their  old  age?     He  felt  sure  that 
the  representatives  of  the  South  Midland  Poor  l^w  District  would 
express  themselves  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  an 
old  age  pension  scheme,  and  he  hoped  that  he  might  live  to  see  it 
recognised  as  a  most  beneficent  thing.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  W.  J.  GuNN  (Brixworth)  seconded  the  proposition,  saying  that 
he  did  not  think  that  old  age  pensions  would  sap  independence  or  act 
less  favourably  on  the  public  than  they  did  when  given  to  the  army, 
navy,  and  civil  service.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  A.  Sidney  Campkin  (Cambridge)  said  that  Dr  Cox  had  no 
authority  for  the  statement  as  to  the  change  of  front  on  this  question 
by  leading  and  representative  members  of  Friendly  Societies.  For 
himself,  he  (Mr  Campkin)  had  not  altered  his  in  any  respect,  and 
still  adhered  to  those  expressed  by  him  as  Grand  Master  at  the 
Salisbury  A.M.C.,  and  alluded  to  by  Mr  Trask  in  his  paper. 
He  could  also  mention  many  other  prominent  men  in  Friendly 
Societies  who  were  of  the  same  opinion.  He  also  emphatically 
challenged  the  accuracy  of  Mr  Claverhouse  Graham's  statement 
before  the  Select  Committee  that  999  out  of  every  1000  members  of 
Friendly  Societies  were  it  favour  of  State-aid,  Such  was  not  the 
case.  At  this  end  of  the  century  he  contended  it  was  too  late  to  say 
that  the  great  institution  built  up  by  the  voluntary  thrift  of  the 
working  classes,  unaided  by  the  great  and  wealthy  (and  which  had 
relieved  its  meml)ers  with  millions  per  year),  was  now  incapable  of 
doing  that  for  which  it  was  established,  and  quoted  statistics  in 
support.  And  having  done  all  thi.s,  it  need  not  now  ask  the  State 
for  help.  And  he  regretted  to  hear  Dr  Cox's  ix;ssimistic  remarks. 
[Dr  Cox  said  his  remark  was  a  quotation  from  the  Registrar-Generars 
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Return.]  State-aid  would  be  inimical  to  the  interest  of  Friendly 
Societies,  and  destructive  to  the  principle  of  voluntary  thrift  And 
this  was  proved  by  the  history  of  the  past  in  connection  with  the 
laxity  or  severity  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  had  now  changed  his  position,  and  stated  that  the 
question  should  be  dealt  with  scKitionally  and  under  present  proposals, 
Members  of  Friendly  Societies  were  to  be  first  dealt  with.  This 
would  be  unfair  to  other  thrifty  persons  (especially  women),  as  these 
members  were  not  the  only  thrifty.  Quoting  from  the  Registrar's 
Returns,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  nearly  20,000,000  (including 
duplicates)  of  persons  subscribing  or  depositing  to  thrift,  societies 
or  Savings  Banks,  &c.,  whose  combined  capital  amounted  to 
;f3oo,ooo,ooo,  of  which  members  of  Friendly  Societies  possessed 
about  ;^26,ooo,ooo,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  4,000,000. 
Assuming  that  there  were  two  millions  of  persons  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age  who  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  five  shillings  per 
week,  which  would  cost  j£t^  per  year,  it  would  mean  an  annual 
expenditure  of  ;^ 26,000,000,  plus  the  cost  of  administration,  which 
would  also  cost  millions.  He  quoted  from  remarks  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  this  connection,  and  showed  that  if  the  recent 
deficiency  of  ;£3,ooo,ooo  only  was  impossible  to  provide  without 
bonowing,  how  was  an  annual  expenditure  of  many  millions  to  be 
met  or  raised  ?  There  was  no  analogy  between  the  cases  of  slates- 
men,  judges,  soldiers,  policemen,  teachers,  and  others,  as  to  pensions, 
and  such  arguments  should  not  be  brought  into  the  discussion.  It 
would,  however,  if  persisted  in,  open  up  the  question  as  to  whether 
even  these  ofiScials,  who  were  expressly  engaged  by  the  State  (and 
whose  tenure  of  office  expired  under  such  special  conditions),  were 
even  entitled  to  pensions,  but  that  they  themselves  should  be  suffi- 
ciently paid  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  provision  for  the  pension, 
as  already  did  policemen  and  teachers.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  H.  W.  Taylor  said  that  the  Friendly  Societies  were  too  well 
established  in  popular  favour  to  fear  any  attacks  whatever,  and  in 
criticising  them,  they  must  not  be  understood  to  be  attacking  them. 
He  would  ask  whether  it  was  not  a  fact  that  the  Friendly  Societies 
had  not  been  able  to  do  anything  in  the  direction  of  providing  a 
widespread  system  of  old  age  pension  beyond  formulating  tables. 
The  dread  of  a  pauperised  old  age  was  haunting  a  very  large  number 
of  Friendly  Society  men.  He  did  not  believe  that  an  old  age 
pension  would  sap  the  independence  of  the  people.  It  would,  on 
the  contrary,  be  an  encouragement  to  thrift,  and  he  hoped  that  that 
meeting  would  endorse  Dr  Cox's  proposal.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Harding  (Bedford)  said  that  if  the  word  "  non-contributory  " 
was  withdrawn  he  would  find  himself  substantially  in  agreement  with 
Dr  Cox's  resolution. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  the  pension  should  be  given  to 
all  classes. 
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Dr  Cox  said  he  was  not  quite  certain  on  that  point,  but  he  would 
strike  out  the  words  "general"  and  "non-contributory." 

Mr  Garley  (Northampton)  said  he  could  not  see  why  the 
Friendly  Societies  should  be  considered  in  preference  toother  people. 
He  thought  the  Conference  should  press  for  a  universal  old  age 
pension,  and  those  who  did  not  want  it  need  not  apply  for  it. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Hull  (Bedford)  said  that  though  he  had  not  smoked  or 
drunk  intoxicants  since  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  save  money  for  an  old  age  pension,  having  a  large  family  to 
bring  up.  Although  he  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of 
Oddfellows,  he  had  not  heard  of  anything  that  that  Society  had  done 
to  give  its  members  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  a  pension.  He 
believed  that  old  age  pensions  would  make  men  thrifty  rather  than 
the  reverse. 

Mr  Trask  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  Dr  Cox  speak  slightingly  of 
the  Friendly  Societies.  [Dr  Cox  indignantly  protested  against  such 
an  insinuation.  He  was  a  supporter  and  not  a  traducer  of  the  Friendly 
Societies.  ]  There  was  no  analogy  between  pensions  to  Friendly  Society 
members,  and  soldiers,,  sailors,  and  civil  servants.  Pensions  were 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  latter  services,  but  ordinary 
members  of  the  community  were  free  agents,  and  could  dispose  of 
their  time  and  talents  as  they  thought  fit. 

The  Chairman  read  the  resolution  as  amended : — "  That  it  is 
desirable  that  a  system  of  old  age  pensions  be  at  once  established 
by  the  State." 

This  was  carried,  six  members  voting  for  it  and  four  against  it. 

The  Chairman  formally  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers 
of  the  papers. 

Mr  Harding  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  it,  and  it 
was  carried. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Taylor  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
to  whom  they  were  under  a  deep  obligation  for  his  conduct  in  the 
chair. 

Mr  Hull  (Bedford)  seconded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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Monday,   17TH  July  1899. 

Mr  Charles  B.  P.  Bosanquet  (Hon.  Sec.)  said  he  had  received 
letters  apologising  for  absence  from  Mr  Browell,  who  was  detained 
on  County  Council  business ;  Mrs  Chalker,  of  Carlisle,  who  was,  he 
Fretted  to  state,  in  ill  health ;  and  Mr  Gibson,  Clerk  of  the  New- 
castle Board.  He  had  also  received  two  resolutions  from  the 
Wellington  Board  of  Guardians,  with  reference  to  the  desirability 
of  obtaining  powei^  to  detain  women  of  immoral  character,  and 
urging  that  there  should  be  an  Imperial  contribution  towards  the 
expenses  of  carrying  out  the  Vaccination  Act*  He  had  received  an 
announcement  of  a  work  (published  by  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son) 
by  Mr  Chance  (Hon.  Sec  Central  and  South-Eastem  Poor  Law 
Conferences),  "Our  Treatment  of  the  Poor."  He  had  not  read  it 
himself,  but  knew  that  Mr  Chance  would  put  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
matter  into  it  (Hear,  hear.)  He  regretted  to  state  that  they  had 
lost  a  valued  member,  Mr  J.  M.  Ridley,  whom  he  always  thought  of 
a-s  the  host  of  the  Conference.  His  house  was  always  open  to  the 
members,  and  he  was  always  present  and  helpful  at  the  Conferences. 
Mr  EsKDALE  said  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr  Ridley 
at  the  Conferences  for  many  years,  and  also  of  serving  with  him  on 
the  County  Council,  and  he  deplored  his  loss. 

Alderman  J.  G.  Walker  (Tynemouth)  and  the  Chairman  en- 
dorsed the  Hon.  See's  remarks,  and  the  Conference  unanimously 
passed  a  vote  of  sympathy  with  the  relations  of  Mr  Ridley. 

Rev.  Canon  Walker  (in  the  regretted  absence  of  Mr  Gibson) 
presented  the  financial  statement  of  the  Conference. 

The  President  said — It  must  have  struck  us  all  to  observe  the 
amount  of  legislation  which  has  been  attempted  and  discussed  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  with  the  object  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes.  Bills  have  been  brought  into  Parliament  for 
cottage  building,  for  advancing  money  to  buyers  of  small  houses,  and 
for  old  age  pensions,  and  Committees  have  sat  long  and  taken  ample 
evidence  on  these  subjects.  The  Local  Government  Board  has  been 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  state  of  the  Workhouses,  to  get  detached 
abodes  built  for  the  old  people,  and  above  all,  to  do  away  with  the 
great  district  schools  and  their  evils.    In  reference  to  district  schools, 


*  "  That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  memorialised  to  introduce  l^^lation 
with  a  view  to  preventing  female  inmates  of  the  Workhouse  who  are  known  to  be 
of  immoral  character,  or  who  have  illegitimate  children,  from  discharging  them- 
selves from  the  Workhouse  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Guardians." 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  a  grant  should  be  made  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  towards  the  increased  cost  which  will  be  thrown  upon  the  ratepayers  in 
carrying  out  the  new  Vaccination  Act,  and  that  a  memorial  be  sent  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  urging  legislation  with 
this  object." 
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I  am  rather  amused,  as  I  look  back,  to  remember  how  much  I  was 
urged  thirty  years  ago  by  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  of  this  district  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  a  district  school  for  our  northern  counties ; 
and  in  thinking  of  old  age  pensions,  I  look  back  also  to  one  of  our 
early  Gilsland  meetings,  when  an  attempt  to  discuss  old  age  pensions 
on  Mr  Blackley's  scheme  was  scouted  by  the  sound  thinkers  of  the 
day,  as  they  thought  themselves,  especially  by  that  most  benevolent 
baronet,  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  who  then  attended  our  debates.     They 
would  have  called  some  of  these  measures  socialistic,  and  perhaps 
they  were  right.    I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  the  question  of  socialism, 
or  as  it  is  now  called,  "  Collectivism,"  or  discuss  the  comparative  gain 
of  individual  thrift  against  public  support,  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
share  my  view  that  in  these  days  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the 
country  if  members  of  Parliament,  before  they  decide  these  great 
social  questions,  had  rather  more  practical  knowledge  than  many 
possess  of  the  real  condition  of  the  dependent  classes  for  whom  they 
legislate — if  they  had  worked  like  you  on  Boards  of  Guardians  or 
District  Councils.     The  present  Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions 
has  had  much  instructive  evidence,  especially  that  of  Mr  KnoUys, 
which  struck  me  as  very  helpful.      I  think  the  wide  ideas  of  Mr 
Charles  Booth  are  not  now  likely  to  be  even  proposed,  and  that  the 
prominent  idea  is  to  assist  the  outdoor  pensions  given  by  Guardians 
to  the  aged  by  a  grant  from  the  State.     You  all  of  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  the  difficulty  of  making  a  distinction  between  the  deserving 
and  undeserving  among  those  who  come  upon  the  rates,  but  it  seems 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  such  a  grant,  and  no  doubt  would 
be  rather  liberally  interpreted.     In  our  Workhouses  I  think  there 
might  be  some  improvement  for  the  old  people,  who  in  many  cases 
must  need   their  shelter  and  their  sick  nursing.      Imbeciles   and 
children  will  gradually  go  to  separate  Homes,  and  the  old  and  the 
infirm  will  have  more  comfort.     Still  there  will  be  the  needful  rules 
and  hours  to  be  kept  which  are  so  often  disliked,  and  whether  in  or 
out  of  the  House,  there  will  be  the  condition  of  dependence  on  other 
people  which  is  and  ought  to  be  an  offence  to  the  self-respect  of  Eng- 
lishmen.   Our  Committee  for  selecting  subjects  avoided  old  age  pen- 
sions, because  it  was  thought  too  controversial  a  topic.    Perhaps  they 
were  right,  though  we  must  all  argue  it  out  before  we  can  judge  of  its 
merits.     We  have,  I  see,  two  very  good  subjects.     Every  scheme  for 
helping  the  young  will  in  the  end  lessen  pauperism,  so  it  must  be 
good  to  learn  how  to  put  Workhouse  boys  out  in  the  world,  which  is 
our  first  discussion.     The  employment  of  old  people  in  Workhouses 
is  the  second  topic,  and  it  must  be  most  helpful  to  those  who  visit  the 
wards,  and  see  the  dreary  lives  passed  in  them.     I  am  sure  we  shall 
learn  much  from  the  writers  who  have  so  kindly  come  to  tell  us  their 
schemes.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Alderman    Spence   (Chairman    of   the    Tynemouth    Board    of 
Guardians)  read  the  following  paper : — 
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THE  BEST  METHODS  OF  SECURING  A 
GOOD  START  IN  LIFE,  AND  AFTER- 
CARE FOR  POOR  LAW  BOYS. 

BV  Alderman  JOHN  FOSTER  SPENCE, 

CkMirmmMy  Tynemouth  Board  of  Guardimtu, 


The  problem  of  the  best  methods  of  securing  a  good 
start  in  life,  and  after-care  of  Workhouse  boys,  ought 
to  be  one  of  very  great  interest  to  all  those  assembled 
here  to-day ;  the  object  of  this  gathering  being  to  do 
what  we  can,   by  suggesting   improvements  in,    and 
simplifying  Poor  Law  administration,  whilst  not  inter- 
fering with  its  efficiency,  to  make  it  not  only  less  costly 
to  the  ratepayer,  but  also  trying  to  ensure,  if  possible,  that 
the  young,  and  especially  the  boys,  with  whose  welfare 
this  paper  seeks  to  deal,  shall  have  as  good  a  chance 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life  successfully,  as  those  born 
under  happier  circumstances.     It   should   always   be 
kept  in  mind,  when  dealing  with  these  young  people,  that 
it  is  by  no  fault  of  their  own  they  are  placed  in  their 
present  position,  but  in  most  cases  by  the  careless,  or 
bad  idle  habits  of  their  parents,  and  therefore,  we  as 
Guardians  should  do  all  we  can  to  obtain  for  them  a 
fair  start  in  life.     It  is  needless  here  to  quote  from 
Acts  of  Parliament,  or  Orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  further  than  to  say  of  the  latter  Government 
department,  which  is  the  one  dealing  with  the  Poor 
Law  work,  that  it  ^  would  appear  from  our  own  experi- 
ence, and  what  has  been  stated  to  other  Boards  of 
Guardians,  the  Local  Government  Board  is  apparently 
inclined  to  assist  in  carrying  out  any  really  practical 
suggestions  which  have  for  their  object  the  training  of 
lads,  so   that   they   shall   grow   up   good   and   useful 
citizens ;  and  if  this  central  authority  would  extend  the 
sanction  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  for  a  year  or  two,  towards 
the  board  and  lodgings  of  boys  placed  out,  as  they  do 
to  those  bound  apprentices,  it  would  be  a  great  boon, 
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and  make  it  much  easier  to  obtain  suitable  situations 
for  them.  We  may  safely  say  that  the  old  paternal 
way  of  treating  apprentices,  or  boys  placed  out  to  learn 
a  trade,  which  prevailed  fifty  years  ago,  is  quite  ex- 
ploded. In  very  few  businesses  now  are  premiums 
paid  even  for  boys  bound  apprentice,  much  less  for 
those  who  merely  go  to  learn  a  trade,  over  whom  the 
master  has  so  much  less  control ;  and  it  is  this  doing 
away  with  premiums,  no  doubt,  which  makes  masters 
so  unwilling  to  take  boys  into  their  houses.  They 
receive  no  equivalent  for  the  discomfort,  and  frequently 
annoyance  of  having  to  look  after  the  lads  during  their 
leisure  hours.  In  our  own  Union  (Tynemouth)  we 
have  established  a  "  Boys*  Aid  Society,"  and  have 
invited,  by  circular,  subscriptions,  to  enable  us  to  do 
two  things — first,  to  place  boys  out  to  learn  a  trade ; 
and  secondly,  to  find  some  decent  woman,  with  a 
comfortable  house,  who  would  be  willing  to  take  the 
boys  in,  and  treat  them  as  she  would  were  they  her  own, 
she  receiving  3s.  6d.  a  week  for  each  from  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  and  also  the  wages  earned  by  the  boys  ; 
for  this  sum,  about  eight  to  nine  shillings  a  week 
for  each,  she  feeds,  partially  clothes,  and  gives  them 
comfortable  house  room.  She  also  mends  their  clothes, 
and  allows  them  a  small  sum  weekly  for  pocket  money. 
This  arrangement  has  so  far  answered  admirably.  As 
the  boys  grow  older  and  require  more  food,  &c.,  she 
will  have  the  benefit  of  their  increased  wages.  There 
is  also  another  aspect  of  the  question  ;  it  may  be  the 
means  of  enabling  the  woman  to  do  without  parish 
relief.  The  Society  expends  on  each  boy  yearly  about 
;^io,  so  that  if  this  plan  were  adopted  on  a  large 
scale,  you  would  require  a  large  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions, and  as  these  must  always  be  an  uncertain 
quantity,  we  might,  were  they  falling  off,  be  placed  in 
a  great  difficulty.  I  therefore  still  think  it  would  be 
better,  were  we  allowed  to  pay  so  much  a  week  from 
the  common  fund  of  the  Union,  until  the  boy's  wages 
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would  cover  the  cost  of  his  food,  clothing,  &c.  This 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  apprenticeship  or  non- 
apprenticeship.  In  our  Union  (Tynemouth),  we  have 
not  apprenticed  a  single  boy  since  1 89 1 ,  and  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  the  lads  do  quite  as  well,  as  though 
they  were  tied  by  an  indenture.  If  more  pains  were 
taken  to  ascertain  the  bent  of  a  youth's  mind  as  to  the 
kind  of  trade  he  would  like  to  follow,  and  where,  as  in 
most  large  Unions  you  have  a  boys*  Warden  and 
Labour  Superintendent,  they  were  instructed  to  do 
what  they  could  to  ascertain  this ;  or  in  small  Unions 
where  such  officers  are  not  required,  the  master  were 
to  do  it,  we  would  probably  have  less  trouble  with  the 
boys  in  after-life.  It  may  be  said,  why  should  not  the 
schoolmaster  do  this  ?  In  Tynemouth  all  our  children, 
except  the  infants,  are  sent  out  to  public  elementary 
schools,  and  I  think  any  one  who  knows  the  system  of 
teaching  in  these,  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  master  to  go  effectively  into  such  a  question. 
His  time  is  so  much  occupied  in  cramming  the  children, 
and  devising  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  grants, 
that  he  has  no  time.  In  Board  Schools  he  has  to  do 
his  best  to  keep  down  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers.  Our 
experience  points  to  the  great  advantage  it  is  to  both 
boys  and  girls  sending  them  out  to  mix  with  other 
school  children,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  that  they 
have  no  mark  in  dress,  or  other  ways,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  scholars.  It  has  very  often 
been  the  pleasant  experience  of  the  writer  to  note  how 
happily  they  mixed  with  the  other  children  of  the 
schools  to  which  they  are  sent.  With  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  manner  of  dealing  with  boys  iii  the  Unions  in  the 
Northern  District,  seven  or  eight  questions  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Clerks  of  the  various  Unions,  with  a 
request  that  they  would  kindly  answer  them.  Answers 
have  been  received  from  forty-four  out  of  fifty  sent  out. 
From  these  answers  it  would  appear  that  in  but  few 
Unions  in  this  Northern  District  is  there  any  special 
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way  of  dealing  with  boys  when  they  reach  the  age  to 
leave  the  House.  It  seems  to  me,  if  pains  were  taken 
to  ascertain  whether  a  lad  had  a  turn  for  joinery  or 
plumbing  or  shoemaking  or  tailoring,  or  any  other 
handicraft  business,  a  great  deal  might  be  done,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger,  or  what  we  may  call  Town  Work- 
houses, where  there  are  workshops,  and  the  inmates  of 
the  House  are  employed  in  doing  some  of  the  needful 
repairs  of  the  House  in  various  trades,  to  teach  the 
boy  the  rudiments  of  such  a  trade  as  he  has  a  fancy 
for,  and  thus  ascertain  whether  he  is  fit  for  it.  Many 
a  lad  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  if  he  is  encouraged 
to  do  so,  will,  with  a  little  direction,  learn  to  handle 
tools,  even  those  used  for  the  finest  work,  in  an 
admirable  manner.  This  is  no  mere  assertion,  for  the 
writer  has  been  very  much  struck  with  the  fact,  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  School  for  Technical 
Instruction  at  North  Shields,  where  two  young  ladies 
asked  permission  to  take  little  lads  who  inclined  to 
come,  and  give  them  instruction  in  the  handling  of  the 
fine  tools  used  in  wood  carving.  In  the  past  five  years 
it  has  been  a  most  interesting  thing  to  watch  these 
lads,  varying  in  age  from  nine  to  fifteen  years,  and  to 
notice  the  intense  interest  they  take  in  the  work.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  this  simple  instruction  begets  two  things 
— namely,  accuracy  of  manipulation  or  handling  of  the 
tools,  and  also  a  considerable  amount  of  thought  and 
care,  because  one  careless  cut  with  the  chisel  may  undo 
the  work  of  many  hours,  and  so  the  student  must  keep 
his  brains  at  work.  It  may  be  said.  How  can  this  pos- 
sibly be  of  any  service  to  boys  in  the  Workhouse,  many 
of  whom  are  of  a  low  mental  type  ?  Here  I  would  join 
issue  with  the  objector.  After  forty-five  years'  con- 
secutive service  as  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  boys,  or  girls  either, 
give  them  equal  facilities  to  learn  with  their  more  for- 
tunate fellows,  will  not,  when  the  time  comes,  turn  up 
at  the  top.     Of  course,  we  all  know  that  there  must, 
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by  the  force  of  circumstances,  be  many  boys  whose 
mental  powers  are  not  very  bright,  and  who  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  to  come  to  the  front  in  the  same 
way  as  those  who  are  brighter.  But  is  not  this  so 
amongst  all  classes  of  our  population  ?  Any  one  who 
has  had  to  do  with  public  elementary  schools  knows 
how  children  differ  in  this  respect ;  and  I  hold  that  the 
average  Workhouse  boy,  were  he  removed  from  the 
depressing  influence  of  his  surroundings,  is  quite  as 
capable  as  his  fellows.  In  looking  over  the  returns  so 
kindly  furnished  by  the  Clerks  to  various  Boards  of 
Guardians,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  Sunderland 
has  twenty  boys  on  board  the  **Wellesley"  School 
Ship  in  the  Tyne.  These  lads  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
seamanship,  navigation,  and  gun  drill,  and  are  (like  a 
great  many  of  the  three  hundred  on  board)  taught  shoe- 
making,  tailoring,  knitting,  blacksmith  work,  &c.  &c., 
and,  moreover,  they  continue  their  schooling  until  six- 
teen years  of  age,  which  is  of  itself  a  very  great  advan- 
tage, for  not  only  is  the  lad  during  the  two  years  (from 
fourteen  to  sixteen)  learning  to  handle  tools,  working 
under  a  skilled  teacher,  but  he  is  also  keeping  up  the 
knowledge,  and  adding  to  what  he  learnt  at  school, 
during  the  time  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  Workhouse. 
On  inquiring  of  Captain  Baynham,  R.N.,  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship,  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  a 
good  many  more  boys  on  board  from  Workhouse 
schools ;  and  that,  take  them  altogether,  though  many 
of  them  are  small  boys  of  their  age,  their  mental 
powers  are  fairly  up  to  the  average.  We  may  take  it 
that  the  lads  who  have  had  such  a  training  as  I  have 
described  are  fitted  to  join  either  the  Royal  Navy  or 
the  mercantile  marine.  In  connection  with  the  Nauti- 
cal Cookery  Section  of  our  Technical  School  at 
North  Shields,  we  have  for  the  past  six  or  seven 
years  been  having  classes  of  boys  (numbering  twelve 
each)  from  the  '*  Wellesley,"  teaching  them  nautical 
cookery,    with   a    view   to   their    taking   the  position 
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of  engineers*  stewards,  when  they  finally  leave  the 
ship.  During  these  seven  years  our  Lady  Super- 
intendent has  had  over  two  hundred  **  Wellesley  "  boys 
through  her  hands,  no  doubt  some  of  them  from  the 
Workhouse,  and  she  finds  they  are  bright,  intelligent 
lads,  and  most  of  them  learn  very  quickly  how  to  cook, 
and  will  be  well  fitted  to  do  the  work  of  **  engineers' 
stewards."  It  may  be  well  to  explain  what  an  "en- 
gineers" steward  is.  To  put  it  shortly,  he  is  the 
servant  to  the  engineers.  He  keeps  their  bunks  clean, 
makes  their  beds,  brings  their  food  from  the  cook's 
galley,  and  assists  the  cook  generally,  and  when  re- 
quired sometimes  cooks  the  food,  so  that  a  knowledge 
of  cookery  is  almost  essential.  When  the  boys  leave 
the  ship  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  training  they  have 
had,  and  the  strict  but  kindly  discipline  under  which 
they  have  lived  for  the  period  of  two  years — I  now 
speak  of  those  boys  sent  from  our  Workhouses — must 
be  an  incalculable  advantage  to  them.  When  they  leave 
the  ship  they  are  not  lost  sight  of,  but  encouraged 
whenever  opportunity  offers  to  come  on  board  and 
report  themselves,  and  tell  how  they  are  getting  on. 
This  sea  service  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  capital 
outlet  for  our  boys ;  and  with  the  present  outcry  that 
England  is  fast  losing  her  supremacy  on  the  seas, 
partly  because  so  many  foreign  seamen  are  employed 
in  our  mercantile  marine,  what  better  can  we  do  than 
fit  them  for  such  a  sea  service,  and  for  which  a  handy 
boy  who  has  received  the  needful  training  must  be  so 
well  fitted  ?  Boys  sent  from  Workhouses  are  not  com- 
mitted for  a  term  of  years  to  the  ship,  as  most  of  the 
other  boys  are,  but  are  generally  sent  under  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  Guardians,  the  commander  of  the 
ship,  and  the  boy.  There  is  no  binding  agreement. 
This  occasionally  causes  trouble,  as  a  bad  parent  may 
come  and  demand  the  boy  and  take  him  away,  and 
thus  frustrate,  after  a  good  deal  of  pains  and  money 
have  been  spent  over  him,  all  the  good  intentions  of 
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those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  which 
the  parent  never  did  until  the  boy  was  likely  to  earn 
some  money. 

A  few  years  ago,  after  careful  correspondence  with 
fishing-boat  owners  at  Grimsby,  we  decided  to  send  a 
dozen  boys  on  trial  to  learn  the  fishing  trade,  the  boys 
consenting  to  the  arrangement.  With  a  view  to  seeing 
that  they  were  properly  treated,  the  Superintendent  of 
Mercantile  Marine  at  Grimsby  kindly  undertook  to 
visit  the  lads  whenever  the  boats  returned  to  harbour, 
which  usually  occurs  once  in  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
ascertain  how  they  behaved,  hear  any  complaints  as  to 
their  treatment,  and  generally  state  how  they  got  on. 
Within  three  months  all  but  one  had  returned  to  the 
Workhouse,  the  reason  given  being  **  it  was  such  a 
hard,  rough  life,  they  could  not  stand  it."  The  one 
who  inclined  to  stay,  poor  lad,  was  washed  overboard 
and  drowned.  The  experience  thus  gained  made  us 
conclude  not  to  send  any  more  boys  to  this  service,  as 
we  considered,  after  carefully  looking  into  the  matter, 
that  it  required  a  hardier  race  of  boys  than  those  from 
our  Workhouse  to  stand  the  very  hard  confined  life. 

I  think  I  perhaps  have  said  enough,  and  will  there- 
fore give  y^ou  in  a  few  words  a  summar)'^  of  what  I  have 
stated  on  this  question,  and  the  answers  I  have  received 
to  my  queries. 

I.  Have  you  any  special  way  of  dealing  with  boys 
when  they  reach  the  age  to  leave  the  Work- 
house. 

I.  Only  one  or  two  Unions  out  of  fifty  appear  to 
have  tried  any  special  way  of  dealing  with  boys  when 
of  age  to  leave  the  House.  The  Guardians  of  Sunder- 
land Union  have  sent  children  to  Canada,  and  they 
appear,  many  of  them,  to  have  done  well,  but  I  under- 
stand this  method' has  now  been  given  up.  They  also 
send  boys  to  the  **  Wellesley."  The  method  has  been 
very  fully  dealt  with  in  the  paper  I  have  read.     The 
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Newcastle  Guardians  are  about  to  send  all  their  children 
to  Cottage  Homes.  Both  Tynemouth  and  Hartlepool 
have  societies  to  aid  boys  placed  out  to  learn  trades. 

2.  Have  you  in  your  Workhouse,  workshops  of 

various  kinds,  such  as  blacksmiths,  joiners, 
shoemakers,  &c.,  where  the  boys  can  be  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  various  trades? 

2.  In  only  seven  or  eight  Unions  do  they  appear 
to  have  workshops. 

3.  Do  you  bind  them  apprentice  to   trades,  or 

merely  place  them  with  masters  who  (after 
careful  inquiry)  you  think  will  teach  them 
their  business,  and  pay  them  a  fair  wage  as 
time  goes  on  and  they  become  more  useful  ? 

3.  In  some  Unions  they  bind  the  boys;  in  others 
they  both  bind  and  place  out.  The  majority  only 
place  out. 

4.  Have  you  any  society  which  looks  after  the 

boys  you  place  out  with  masters  to  learn 
various  trades,  and  sees  that  they  are  properly 
housed,  fed,  and  cared  for  during  their  leisure? 

4.  Only  Hartlepool  and  Tynemouth  Unions  appear 
to  have  societies,  which  pay  part  of  the  cost,  and  see 
that  boys  are  placed  in  tidy  homes  and  cared  for. 

5.  If  so,  how  is  the  society  supported  and  how  do 

you  supplement  the  wages  earned  ? 

5.  Both  these  societies  are  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions. 

6.  When  you  have  sent  boys  out  to  learn  a  trade, 

do  many  of  them  leave  it  and  return  to  the 
House?     And  if  so,  why? 

6.  In  but  few  instances  does  it  appear  that  boys 
return  to  the  House  after  being  finally  placed.  If  they 
do.  it  is  generally  from  incapacity  to  learn. 

7.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  upon  the 

best  method  of  dealing  with  boys  ? 
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7.  Only  three  or  four  Unions  offer  any  suggestions. 
From  over  forty  the  answer  is  they  have  none  to 
make. 

8.  How  many  boys  have  you  ? 

8.  The  number  of  boys  varies  from  none  at  all  to 
about  seventy-five  over  nine  years  of  age. 

I  did  hope  to  have  had  many  suggestions  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  boys  in  answer  to 
my  question.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  only  in  four  or 
five  instances  does  there  appear  to  be  any  inclination 
to  deal  with  it.  I  hope,  however,  during  the  heckling 
which  I  trust  my  paper  and  suggestions  will  receive, 
many  counter-suggestions  will  crop  up. 

If  we  could  ensure  that  the  boys  in  our  Workhouses 
during  the  last  year  or  two  of  their  residence,  could 
be  taught  to  handle  tools  such  as  are  used  in  various 
trades,  I  believe  it  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to 
them.  This  would  entail,  in  most  instances,  the  em- 
ployment at  intervals  of  experts  in  various  trades,  but 
I  believe  in  the  end  it  would  pay.  We  know  that 
most  children  of  fourteen  years  of  age  in  our  public 
elementary  schools  leave  and  go  to  some  kind  of  em- 
ployment when  they  **  are  only  beginning  to  learn  how 
to  learn  " ;  and  if  the  boys  in  these  industrial  school- 
ships,  most  of  whom  are  committed  by  a  magistrate's 
order  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  save  them 
from  a  worse  fete,  have  the  advantage  of  two  more 
years  instruction,  why  should  not  the  boys  from  our 
Workhouses  have  similar  facilities  granted  them,  and 
so  enable  them  to  become  more  useful  members  of 
society  ?  I  believe  that  it  would  not  only  be  an  im- 
mense boon  to  the  boys,  but  it  would  in  the  long  run 
have  a  tendency  to  lift  them  above  their  early  pauper- 
ising surroundings,  and  so  render  them  less  liable  to 
fall  back  into  tne  old  track,  and  thus  decrease  the 
number  of  paupers,  who  are  paupers  not  from*  sickness 
or  misfortune,  but  from  sheer  idleness  and  bad  bringing 
up. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  invited  speaker  was  Mr  W.  H.  Eastman,  a  Guardian  of  the 
Sculcoates  (Hull)  Union. 

Mr  Eastman  said  he  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  paper 
they  had  just  had  read  to  them,  and  that  interest  had  not  been 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  through  the  kindness  of  Alderman  Spence 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  in  advance.  He  must 
express  his  deep  gratitude  to  Alderman  Spence  for  the  evident 
interest  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  children.  The  work  of  such 
men  would  not  go  without  its  reward.  He  almost  entirely  agreed 
with  the  reader  of  the  paper,  and  if  he  were  at  all  presumptuous  and 
differed  from  him  it  would  be  on  one  point  only.  To  his  mind  the 
reader  of  the  paper  had  fallen  into  the  usual  mistake  made  by  authors  of 
papers  and  by  Boards  of  Guardians  dealing  with  this  question.  They 
let  the  boys  remain  in  the  Workhouse  a  number  of  years,  and  then  when 
they  got  them  situations  they  called  it  giving  the  lads  a  start  in  life, 
forgetting  that  their  life  started  many  years  prior  to  their  being  ready 
to  go  out  into  the  world.  If  he  could  only  get  the  Conference,  and 
especially  their  dear  friend  who  had  read  the  paper,  to  realise  that  fact, 
he  would  be  amply  repaid  for  the  time  and  trouble  and  the  long 
journey  he  had  undertaken  in  order  to  attend  the  Conference.  If  they 
would  give  the  boys  a  good  start  in  life,  let  them  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  not  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  Workhouse  and  be 
contaminated  with  Workhouse  surroundings,  and  then  think  that  to 
give  them  a  situation  was  a  good  start  in  life.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  they 
were  at  all  anxious  about  giving  the  children  a  good  start  in  life,  they 
should  at  once  remove  them  from  the  Workhouse.  He  was  very 
pleased  to  think  that  the  paper  showed  that  Alderman  Spence  shared 
that  opinion,  as  he  stated  that  he  believed  that  the  Workhouse  children 
turned  out  as  well  as  other  children  if  they  had  anything  like  equal 
opportunities.  He  cited  Alderman  Spence,  therefore,  as  a  witness  of 
his  contention,  that  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to  take  the  children 
away  from  the  Workhouse,  and  to  consider  their  lives  as  beginning  at 
the  beginning,  and  not  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  age  at  which 
they  were  placed  out  in  situations.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  day's 
Newcastle  Daily  Leader  furnished  him  with  another  striking  testimony 
in  favour  of  his  contention,  that  the  children  should  be  immediately 
removed  from  the  Workhouses.  Mr  Justice  Grantham,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing  of  a  serious  charge  against  an  inmate  of  the  Chester-le- 
Street  Workhouse,  addressing  the  jury,  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  case  they  had  just  heard  gave  them  the  very  best  reason  they  could 
have  for  endeavouring  to  introduce  in  their  Workhouses  the  system 
of  boarding-out  Workhouse  children.  It  was  a  very  great  mistake  to 
keep  a  lot  of  boys  together  in  a  Workhouse  with  a  lot  of  old  men  to 
look  after  them.  In  view  of  these  cases  the  boarding-out  system,  as 
against  the  congregation  system,  must  be  the  best,  and  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  if  any  of  the  jury  were  Guardians,  they  would  do  their 
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best  to  inaugurate  this  boarding-out  system.     It  was  infinitely  better 
that  such  boys  as  they  had  seen  before  them — quick,  intelligent- 
looking  boys — should  be  brought  up  in  a  home  where  work  and  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life  were  going  on  around  them.     The  case 
they  had  heard  appeared  to  him  to  provide  an  object-lesson  in  this 
matter,  and  that  was  his  reason  for  having  mentioned  it.     That  was 
Mr  Justice  Grantham's  view  on  the  subject  they  had  so  much  at 
heart     He  (Mr  Eastman)  could  speak  from  personal  experience  of  the 
effect  of  Workhouse  life  upon  children,  for  he  had  happened  as  a  boy 
to  be  an  inmate  of  the  very  Union  of  which  he  was  now  a  Guardian. 
(Hear,  hear.)     For  many  years  his  life  was  spent  within  the  miserable 
surroundings  of  a  Workhouse.     He  would  never  forget  the  years  he 
spent  there,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Methodists  got  hold  of  him, 
he  would  have  been  a  blood-red  anarchist  or  something  of  that  kind, 
for  he  felt  that  he  must  be  avenged  upon  society  for  the  wrong  it  had 
done  him.     His  own  mother  (speaking  with  great  emotion,  Mr  East- 
man continued) — the  best  mother  any  boy  ever  had — was  ruthlessly 
taken  from  his  side,  and  he  was  only  allowed  to  see  her  for  five 
minutes  once  a  week.    The  thought  of  what  he  had  often  witnessed 
amongst  the  boys;  who  were  herded  together  like  cattle,  burned  into 
his  brain,  and  he  determined — God  helping  him — to  endeavour  to  make 
the  lives  of  his  successors  brighter  than  his  own  had  been.     (Cheers.) 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Sculcoates  Board,  and  during  his  member- 
ship the  Guardians  had  taken  all  the  children  out  of  the  Union,  and 
had  secured  very  good  homes  for  them.    The  Board  doubled  the 
allowance  which  their  predecessors  had  made  to  persons  who  adopted 
children  from  the  Workhouse,  and  gave  five  shillings  instead  of  half- 
a-crown.     For  five  shillings  they  got  the  pick  of  the  best  places  for 
their  children,  and  in  a  short  time  they  boarded-out  ninety  children. 
It  was  an  open  secret  that  so  great  was  the  affection  which  had  sprung 
up  between  the  children  and  their  foster-parents,  if  the  allowance 
from  the  Guardians  was  to  be  discontinued,  in  some  cases  the  children 
would  not  be  returned  by  those  who  had  adopted  them.     (Cheers.) 
The  Sculcoates  Board  had  also  built  Cottage  Homes  at  Hessle,  a  small 
suburb  of  Hull     The  Homes  were  built  in  various  styles,  and  were 
made  to  look  as  much  as  possible  like  ordinary  private  houses.     The 
Board  had  placed  a  "  father  "  and  "  mother  "  in  each  Home,  and  the 
children  lived  the  ordinary  home  life.     When  they  were  called  upon 
to  go  into  domestic  service,  the  children  who  were  reared  in  that  way 
were  never  returned  to  the  Guardians — a  frequent  experience  in  the 
old  days — for  they  were  familiar  with  household  duties.     Now  with 
the  preliminary  home  training  the  children  at  once  settled  down  in 
private  life.     He  was  confident  that  they  would  be  amply  repaid  in 
the  future  for  all  their  efforts  to  improve  the  home  life  of  the 
children.     They  were  told  that  an  ounce  of  fact  was  worth  a  ton  of 
theory,  and  he  might  mention  that  at  Sculcoates,  in  the  matter  of 
apprenticing  boys,  they  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  having  rescinded  the  old  Parish  Apprentices  Order  subject 
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to  Guardians  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  any  arrangement  they  might  make  for  placing  boys  and  girls.  He 
said  girls  advisedly,  for  the  Sculcoates  Board  had  been  able  to 
apprentice  several  of  their  girls  also.  ( Hear,  hear.)  Their  system  was 
this,  the  masters  and  mistresses  to  whom  the  boys  and  girls  went 
gave  them  a  commencing  wage  of  four  shillings  a  week  for  the  first 
year,  and  the  Guardians  allowed  five  shillings  a  week,  making  a 
total  of  nine  shillings  per  week ;  the  next  year  the  employer  allowed 
five  shillings,  and  the  Board  four  shillings,  and  so  on,  securing  the 
child  a  fixed  weekly  allowance  of  nine  shillings  during  apprenticeship. 
(Hear,  hear.)  For  that  there  were  men  and  women  quite  willing  to  take 
children  and  see  them  properly  through  their  apprenticeship.  Every 
child  chose  for  himself  what  trade  he  would  learn,  and  some  of  their 
apprentices  were  carrying  all  before  them  in 'the  Municipal  Technical 
School  and  the  Art  Classes.  In  the  near  future  the  Board  would 
have  to  congratulate  themselves  on  having  been  one  of  the  first 
Boards  in  the  kingdom  to  adopt  a  more  Christlike  and  humane 
system  than  had  hitherto  generally  obtained.  (Cheers.)  In  his  own 
opinion  one  of  the  best  methods  they  could  adopt  to  secure  a  good 
start  in  life  for  the  children  was  to  secure  good  Guardians.  [The 
President — How  do  you  manage  that  ?  (Laughter,  and  hear,  hear.)] 
In  Hull  a  few  working  men  banded  themselves  together  and  determined 
that  Bumbledom  should  be  done  away  with,  and  they  drew  up  a  pro- 
gramme of  Poor  Law  Reform,  including  better  treatment  of  the  young 
and  the  aged,  and  proper  administration  of  relief.  They  submitted 
it  to  the  electorate,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  electors  they  preferred 
those  who  ran  as  Guardians  of  the  Poor  rather  than  those  who  ran 
as  Guardians  only  of  the  Rates.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  pledged  them- 
selves to  a  definite  policy,  and  they  had  carried  it  out.  Consequently 
his  colleagues  had  recently  had  to  revise  their  programme,  for  they  had 
carried  out  every  one  of  its  nine  planks  during  their  term  of  office. 
If  the  Guardians  present  would  recognise  that  they  were  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  rather  than  Guardians  of  the  Rates,  and  that  their  first 
duty  was  to  the  children  and  to  the  aged  and  to  the  necessitous  poor 
rather  than  to  the  ratepayers,  they  would  soon  arrive  at  a  solution 
of  many  pressing  problems.  He  would  finish  with  a  quotation  from 
Dickens,  slightly  varied  : — 

'*  When  the  talk  and  the  meetings  are  ended, 
And  Death  says,  '  The  Board  is  disnussed,' 
Ma}'  the  little  ones  gather  around  you 
To  bid  you  '  good-night '  and  be  kissed.**    (Cheers.) 

Mr  Underwood  Dodd  (Tynemouth)  and  other  members  then 
rose  to  ask  Mr  Eastman  questions,  and  by  the  Chairman's  request 
the  questions  were  put  in  writing  and  handed  in  to  be  answered  at 
the  close  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr  George  Craighill  (Gateshead)  said  it  was  very  gratifying  to 
see  Alderman  Spence  so  well,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Alderman 
might  be  amongst  them  for  many  years  to  come.     (Cheers.)     In 
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Gateshead  they  had  bound  several  boys  apprentice  to  tradesmen  at  a 
premium  of  ^5,  and  the  boys  had  pocket  money  of  sixpence  a  week 
during  the  first  year,  increasing  by  sixpence  each  year  of  their  appren- 
ticeship. The  Board  had  also  for  a  long  while  sent  boys  to  Canada, 
and  they  had  done  very  well  on  the  whole.  The  Board  had  also  for 
some  years  been  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Cottage  Homes,  and  hoped 
by  the  end  of  the  year  to  have  some  of  the  Homes  open.  ( Hear,  hear. ) 
He  was  very  much  struck  by  one  remark  of  Alderman  Spence  with  regard 
to  getting  boys  out.  Any  one  who  lived  in  the  great  towns  must  see 
that  the  bulk  of  the  work  was  in  factories  or  large  works,  where  they 
would  not  take  apprentices  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  means 
could  be  found  whereby  Guardians  might  pay  artisans  a  small  sum  to 
enable  boys  to  be  boarded  with  them,  and  thus  secure  employment 
in  the  ordinary  way.  (Hear,  hear.)  Alderman  Spence's  paper  had 
touched  upon  a  matter  which  had  been  very  prominently  before  them 
during  the  last  few  days.  The  Committee  presided  over  by  Mr  T. 
W.  Russell,  M.P.,  had  reported  in  favour  of  all  the  children  being 
taken  out  of  the  Workhouse.  They  did  not  specify  any  particular 
system  of  dealing  with  the  children,  but  they  recommended  that  all 
children  of  sufficient  age  should  be  removed  from  the  Workhouse. 
As  Mr  Eastman  said,  their  life  did  not  begin  when  they  left  the  Work- 
house for  a  situation.  He  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  question, 
and  had  travelled  nearly  as  far  as  Mr  Eastman  to  hear  his  old  friend 
Alderman  Spence,  whom  he  hoped  to  see  at  the  Conferences  for 
many  years  to  come.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Bell  (Carlisle)  said  that  that  Board  had  made  some  progress 
in  the  matter,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  lady  members,  who  had 
taken  great  interest  in  the  subject.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  of  their  boys 
was  doing  good  work  in  wood-carving.  Two  had  been  apprenticed  to 
tailors,  and  some  had  gone  into  the  post  office.  But  most  of  the  lads, 
in  his  district  at  any  rate,  showed  a  decided  preference  for  farm  work. 
He  would  like  to  see  the  boys  carefully  watched  by  a  Special  Com- 
mittee for  some  time  after  leaving  to  take  situations.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Murray  (Tynemouth)  said  that  more  than  forty  years  ago  he. 
got  an  order  for  the  Workhouse  and  went  in,  so  he  also  could  speak 
from  experience  on  the  subject.  Different  towns  had  different  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  Tynemouth  Board  were  twice  refused  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  do  something  similar  to  what 
Sculcoates  did.  Neither  the  Local  Government  Board  nor  the  rate- 
payers would  consent  to  the  Board  doing  very  much  in  the  matter. 
How  did  the  Sculcoates  Board  get  over  the  difficulty  ?  Could  their 
friend  from  Sculcoates  give  them  "  a  wrinkle  "  ?  Forty  years  ago  the 
children  were  "  schooled  "  in  the  Workhouse,  and  all  that  they  had 
to  occupy  them  in  the  Workhouse  at  the  present  time  was  a  little 
band  practice.  Theffe  was  no  instruction  in  modelling,  carving,  or 
blacksmith's  work.  The  boys  were  in  a  better  condition  now  than 
they  were  forty  years  ago.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  boys  of  the 
present  day  were  not  equal  to  those  of  his  time.     Could  they  in  the 
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present  day  get  hold  of  a  really  good  boy  who  had  been  trained  out- 
side the  Workhouse?  No.  They  were  too  much  pampered.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  When  he  was  a  boy  if  he  did  anything  wrong 
he  was  sent  to  the  bedroom  for  four-and-twenty  hours  on  bread  and 
water.  It  made  a  better  boy  of  him.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
But  now  no  corporal  or  other  punishment  might  be  administered 
without  reporting  to  the  Master— (hear,  hear)— and  did  every  teacher 
like  running  to  the  Master  half-a-dozen  limes  a  day.  The  boys  were 
pampered  and  treated  too  well,  and  it  was  not  the  best  thing  for  them 
eventually.  He  knew  cases  at  the  present  time  where  boys  conspired 
together  to  take  away  the  character  of  their  industrial  trainer.  For- 
merly he  could  get  a  boy  to  work  for  him  for  three  shillings  a  week  ; 
now  they  wanted  double  that,  and  to  be  allowed  to  smoke  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  and  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  so  they  left.  (Laughter.) 
There  might  be  more  variety  of  work  at  Sculcoates ;  in  his  own  Union 
it  was  practically  a  choice  between  the  plough  and  the  pit,  and  he 
would  not  force  a  lad  to  take  to  either.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  MozLEV  (Inspector  of  Poor  Law  Schools)  said  that  the  idea 
of  helping  the  boys  by  a  special  society  was  not  exactly  a  new  one. 
He  thought  that  Mr  Spence  made  a  good  point  when  he  mentioned 
that  formerly  the  apprenticeship  of  children  involved  payments  by 
Guardians,  and  that  these  should  be  allowed  now.  Stress  was  rightly 
laid  upon  the  necessity  for  individual  care  in  the  selection  of  trades 
for  the  boys.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  importance.  It  could  not  be 
too  much  impressed  upon  Guardians,  and  their  thanks  were  very  much 
due  to  Mr  Spence  for  emphasising  the  point.  Mr  Eastman's  speech 
was  very  interesting,  and  in  listening  to  it  he  was  much  impressed 
with  the  energy  and  evident  sincerity  with  which  Mr  Eastman  urged 
that  the  Workhouse  was  not  at  all  a  proper  place  for  the  young.  Mr 
Eastman  said  it  with  an  energy  he  had  seldom  heard,  and  it  must 
have  strongly  impressed  all  his  hearers.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to 
one  point  that  had  been  mentioned,  he  could  only  say  that  in  too 
many  instances  the  less  the  children  saw  their  friends  and  relatives 
the  better.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  one  matter  which  was  not 
referred  to  in  the  paper,  and  it  was  a  most  important  one,  namely,  the 
supervision  of  the  children  after  they  left  the  Workhouse.  It  was  the 
first  question  brought  before  Parliament  in  relation  to  the  career  of 
Workhouse,  boys.  By  an  Act  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  present  reign 
it  was  enacted  that  the  Relieving  Officer  should  visit  the  children, 
and  by  an  Act  of  1876  it  was  provided  that  the  Guardians  should 
appoint  a  visitor  if  they  chose.  It  was  still  doubtful  whether  the  latter 
superseded  the  former  Act,  but  it  ought  to  be  settled,  or  the  doubt 
removed  by  an  amending  Act,  so  that  the  Relieving  Officer  should 
not  visit  the  children  where  there  were  visitors  appointed.  (Cheers.) 
At  the  Styal  Cottage  Homes  (Chorlton  Union)  they  had  a  lady  visitor. 
Though  ladies  did  not  know  so  much  about  trades  as  men  did,  they 
knew  what  a  home  ought  to  be  like,  and  the  officer  at  Styal  had 
brought  a  great  many  important  points  to  light.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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The  Hon.  Mrs  Chas.  Cropper  said  that  at  the  Central  Conference 
the  subject  was  referred  to  at  some  length.  It  was  mentioned  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector  admitted  the  principle  of  supple- 
menting the  boys*  wages  when  they  were  apprenticed  out  or  in  proper 
Boys'  Homes,  but  not  when  they  were  lodging  in  ordinary  houses, 
because  it  might  lead  to  abuses.  When  they  heard  of  all  the  expen- 
sive plans  for  the  benefit  of  Workhouse  children,  she  could  not  help 
thinking  that  some  of  the  Guardians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  working 
classes  generally,  must  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  could 
get  such  opportunities  for  their  children.  Every  one  would  admit  the 
desirability  of  doing  whatever  was  possible  for  the  orphans,  but  it  was 
arguable  whether  so  much  should  be  done  for  the  children  of  dissolute 
persons  still  living.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  A.  F.  CuRWEN  (Workington)  said  that  the  Workhouse  boys 
were  very  little  use  on  a  farm,  for  they  knew  nothing  of  cattle  or 
agricultural  work.  The  very  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  their  boys 
was,  they  had  found,  sending  them  on  board  the  "  Wellesley."  The 
boys  returned  home  at  Christmas,  always  in  good  health  and  thor- 
oughly contented.  One  difficulty  in  getting  them  into  the  navy  was 
that  they  were  undersized.  Parents,  too,  often  objected  to  their  boys 
entering  the  navy,  and  though  they  might  be  utterly  worthless  persons, 
parents  still  had  great  powers.  Guardians  should  press  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  powers  of  dealing  with  the  children  in  their  charge. 
(Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  girls,  they  had  had  little  difficulty 
in  putting  them  into  domestic  service.  Such  of  the  children  as  had 
gone  to  Canada  had  done  remarkably  well. 

Rev.  J.  Brunskill  (Appleby)  said  if  the  visitors  would  only  confine 
themselves  to  putting  one  child  in  one  place,  he  had  always  found  that 
the  child  could  make  a  real  home  there,  and  that  the  foster-parent 
would  look  to  it  in  after-life.  The  Workhouse  children  were  as  a  rule 
exceedingly  nervous  about  cattle  and  horses.  A  farmer  told  him  that 
two  little  boys  from  a  town  Union  were  set  to  open  a  gate  for  some 
cattle,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  cattle  appeared  in  the  distance  the 
children  fied  in  alarm  to  the  woods.     (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Miss  Cook  said  she  would  be  glad  to  see  Apprentice  Aid 
Societies  established,  such  as  they  had  in  Hartlepool. 

Dr  Abraham  (Gateshead)  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Alder- 
man Spence  for  his  valuable  paper. 

Mr  DoDD  (Tynemouth)  seconded  the  proposition. 

Mr  J.  H.  RoDGERS  (Chairman,  Newcastle-on-Tyne)  said  the 
barrack  system  had  been  a  failure.  The  "  ins-and-outs "  were  an 
anxious  problem.  He  had  visited  many  Unions  in  the  country,  and 
found  that  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  the  Workhouse  were 
classed  as  "ins-and-outs."  Such  children  were  brought  into  the 
Workhouse  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  taken  out  to  mix  with  the  vilest 
scum  of  our  great  cities.  There  should  be  some  placq  for  the  children 
to  go  to  after  they  left  the  Workhouse.  If  they  remained  in  the 
Workhouse  after  sixteen  years  of  age  they  were  classed  as  men,  and 
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sent  to  the  men's  ward.  They  had  no  Homes  for  the  children  who 
had  obtained  situations,  and  having  them  live  with  the  masters  to 
whom  they  were  apprenticed  had  turned  out  a  failure.  They  had  had 
a  case  before  them  that  very  day,  where  a  man  who  had  had  one  of 
their  boys  apprenticed  for  the  last  five  years,  had  come  and  applied  for 
another  boy.  (Hear,  hear.)  Wait  a  minute.  (Laughter.)  The  applicant 
was  questioned  about  the  previous  lad,  and  admitted  that  he  was  only 
paying  a  wage  of  five  shillings  a  week  to  this  young  shoemaker.  The 
Board  promptly  told  the  man  that  they  would  not  send  him  another 
lad  to  have  his  career  spoiled  for  five  shilhngs  a  week.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If  any  of  these  questions  could  be  attended  to  he  would  be  very  glad. 
They  had  just  bought  seventy-five  acres  of  land  at  Ponteland  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  children,  and  they  would  not  mix  the 
regular  children  (who  would  be  in  the  Cottage  Homes)  with  the 
"  ins-and-outs."  He  hoped  the  Guardians  present  would  consider  the 
whole  question,  which  had  not  been  considered  hitherto  as  carefully  as 
it  should  have  been.  The  Newcastle  Board  had  visited  various  Cottage 
Homes,  and  they  believed  they  had  at  length  decided  on  the  best 
model.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  EsKDALE  (Tynemouth)  said  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector  had  in  some  respects  anticipated  what  he  had  intended  to 
say.  In  dealing  with  this  question,  he  had  an  idea  that  the  sooner 
they  got  rid  of  the  Local  Government  Board  the  better.  They  were 
an  impediment.  They  were  the  gentlemen  who  stepped  in  and 
spoilt  all  their  efforts.  (Laughter.)  He  did  not  wish  to  be  hard  on 
the  Local  Government  Board — (laughter) — for  it  would  not  do  for  it 
to  sanction  experiments  too  readily.  With  reference  to  sending  boys 
into  the  navy,  two  or  three  hundred  Workhouse  boys  would  not  make 
much  difference  to  Her  Majesty's  Navy.  Never  was  patriotism 
stronger  than  to-day.  He  took  that  opportunity  of  telling  the 
Inspectors  that  the  Local  Government  Board  system  was  notoriously 
bad,  and  that  the  sooner  they  mended  their  ways  the  better. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr  Adams  (Bishop  Auckland)  said  that  two  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  though  brought  up  in  Workhouses,  had  turned  out  to  be 
quite  the  equals  of  those  who  in  their  childhood  were  more  fortunately 
placed.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
small  Unions  at  any  rate  the  children  were  best  off  in  the  Workhouse, 
provided  they  had  good  officers.  The  Boarding-out  Committees  were 
simply  another  form  of  Board  of  Guardians.  (Dissent.)  It  was 
desirable  to  educate  public  opinion,  so  that  when  the  children  were 
of  proper  age  they  should  be  taken  to  the  minister  of  their  religious 
denomination  and  placed  under  his  care. 

The  President  said  he  only  hoped  that  those  who  stood  there 
twenty-five  years  hence  would  find  as  good  s]:)ecimens  from  the 
boarding-out  and  Cottage  Homes  systems  as  they  had  had  that  day  from 
the  old  system.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a  fashion  in  these  matters, 
and  to-day  Cottage  Homes  were  the  fashion.     He  hoped  they  would 
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do  well,  but  it  would  depend  on  the  persons  who  managed  them. 
They  would  want  looking  after,  and  the  committees  of  inspection 
would  have  to  do  their  work  thoroughly.  A  dozen  boys  might  do  as 
much  mischief  as  fifty  boys  if  they  were  not  well  looked  after.  He 
did  not  wish  to  say  anything  in  the  absence  of  their  friend  Dr 
Rhodes,  but  the  Homes  at  Chorlton  were  very  costly.  He  was  an 
old  Guardian,  and  he  felt  for  the  ratepayers,  especially  when  Guardians 
b^an  expending  money  in  bricks  and  mortar.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  way  in  which  a  former  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Inspector  pressed  him  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to 
build  barrack  schools  for  the  northern  district.  He  was  very  glad  he 
always  set  his  face  against  it,  for  nothing  was  more  discredited  in  the 
present  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  difficulty  mentioned  by  one  of  the 
speakers  was  that  the  children  did  not  often  see  their  friends.  With 
some  exceptions,  of  course,  the  less  they  saw  their  friends  the  better. 
There  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  had  to  deal  with 
the  question.  They  were  not  dealing  with  the  best  class  of  people ; 
ver>'  often  the  reverse.  He  had  seen  many  schemes  discussed,  and, 
as  it  was  thought,  brought  to  perfection,  only  after  a  while  to  fall 
into  desuetude.     His  own  view  was  well  expressed  in  the  lines — 

"  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
That  which  is  best  administered  is  best." 

It  all  depended  on  having  good  management,  and  the  Guardians  and 
their  officers  really  caring  for  their  work.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Spence,  replying,  said  that  technical  training  should  be  given 
to  Workhouse  boys  by  an  expert  who  would  visit  the  Workhouse 
regularly.  Town  boys,  at  any  rate,  generally  had  a  good  idea  of 
what  they  wished  to  be.  He  had  found  it  a  good  plan  to  board-out 
the  working  boys  with  the  widows  of  seafaring  men. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr  Eastman  for  a  reply  to  the 
various  questions  which  had  been  handed  in  in  writing. 

Mr  Eastman  said  he  did  not  object  in  the  slightest  to  being 
questioned.  As  to  whether  the  five  shillings  per  week  supplementing 
the  wages  were  pwiid  by  the  Guardians,  they  were  paid  by  the 
Guardians,  who  took  advantage  of  the  circular  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  left  the  Guardians  free  to  apprentice 
children,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  occurred  they  put  one  of  their  boys  into  it,  and 
afterwards  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and,  to  the  credit  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  they  had  never 
refused  their  consent.  (Hear,  hear. )  They  boarded-out  their  children 
both  in  the  town  and  in  the  country,  and  though  they  were  a  city 
Board,  they  had  a  lot  of  country  parishes  in  their  Union  district. 
There  were  24  parishes  in  the  Union  district,  and  a  population 
of  134,158,  and  a  rateable  value  of  ;^583,5oo.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  per  inmate  for  the  half-year  ending  Michaelmas  1897 
was  only  3s.  6d.  per  inmate  per  week.     The  Cottage  Homes  were 
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built  to  accommodate  twelve  children  each,  but  it  was  their  intention 
never  to  have  more  than  ten  in  them.  They  had  tried  to  manage 
the  matter  as  economically  as  if  it  was  their  own  business.    (Cheers.) 

The  Conference  was  then  adjourned. 

An  informal  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening  after  dinner,  at 
which  questions  on  many  points  relating  to  the  Poor  Law  were 
discussed. 


Tuesday,   i8th  July. 

Arrangements  for  Next  Year. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  read  a  letter  from  the  Tynemouth  Guardians, 
inviting  the  Conference  to  meet  there  next  year. 

Mr  G.  Underwood  Dodd  supported  the  invitation,  and  in  do- 
ing so  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  making  such  a  gathering  a 
movable  one. 

Mr  EsKDALE  seconded. 

Dr  Abraham  moved  that  the  Conference  be  held  at  Keswick 
next  year. 

Mr  RoDGERS  seconded. 

Mr  Murray  supported  the  proposition,  and  moved  that  the 
Conference  be  a  movable  one  in  future. 

Alderman  Walker  supported  the  motion. 

The  President  said  that  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
Conference  had,  almost  without  exception,  met  at  Gilsland.  Once 
they  met  at  Barnard  Castle,  and  only  five  members  were  present, 
in  addition  to  the  Chairman  and  Hon.  Secretary ;  at  Newcastle  about 
a  score  of  Guardians  attended  the  Conference ;  and  at  Carlisle  about 
half  that  number.  Still  a  great  deal  was  to  be  said  for  making  the 
Conference  movable. 

With  only  four  dissentients,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Conference 
should  in  future  be  a  movable  one. 

Various  places  were  then  suggested  as  the  place  of  meeting  in 
1900.  The  voting  was  as  follows : — Keswick,  18  for  and  20  against ; 
Windermere,  16  for  and  19  against;  Tynemouth,  15  for  and  20 
against;  Barnard  Castle,  15  for  and  20  against;  and  (it  having  been 
ruled  that  voting  for  Gilsland  was  not  admissible)  Keswick  was  then 
put  as  a  substantive  motion,  and  carried.  The  Conference  next  year 
will  therefore  be  held  at  Keswick,  and,  it  was  resolved,  on  a  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday. 

Miss  King  was  added  to  the  Committee  for  Cumberland  in  place 
of  Mr  J.  M.  Ridley. 

The  Hon.  Mrs  Charles  Cropper,  Mr  J.  H.  Rodgers,  and  Mr 
Craighill  were  elected  representatives  on  the  Central  Committee. 

The  President,  the  Hon.  Secretary, .  and  the  Treasurer  were 
unanimously  re-elected,  with  votes  of  thanks  for  their  past  services. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OLD  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  IN  WORKHOUSES. 

By  Miss  PEASE, 

Guardian  of  tkt  Poor^  Nevacaxtlt'On'Tynt. 


Every  one  knows  the  orders  which  masters  of  Work- 
houses are  supposed  to  carry  out,  which  say  that  every 
inmate  of  a  Workhouse  shall  be  made  to  work  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity  and  ability,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  master  and  matron  to  keep  the  partially  disabled 
paupers  occupied  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  and  to 
allow  none  who  are  capable  of  employment  to  be  idle 
at  any  time,  and  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  diffi- 
culty of  satisfactorily  carrying  out  that  part  of  the  order 
relating  to  the  partially  disabled  pauper  has  seldom 
been  solved. 

We  find  as  a  rule  that  about  half  the  old  men  and 
women  (not  counting  the  sick)  do  light  work  about  the 
house,  a  little  wood-chopping,  and  similar  things, 
and  the  rest  do  nothing  at  all  but  sit  idly  with  their 
hands  in  front  of  them. 

Long  before  I  became  a  Guardian,  and  when  I 
was  a  visitor  in  the  hospital  and  chronic  wards,  I  felt 
that  the  employment  of  the  old  and  infirm  was  a  weak 
point  in  Workhouse  administration.  I  find  that  Dr 
Aschrott,  in  his  book  on  the  English  Poor  Law,  says 
that  in  his  opinion  the  employment  of  inmates  is  the 
one  point  on  which  objection  may  be  properly  taken 
to  the  English  Workhouse  under  its  present  conditions. 
He  realises  that  the  able-bodied  pauper  has  practically 
departed,  but  he  feels  that  there  are  great  numbers  of 
old  people  whose  happiness  and  ultimate  welfare  greatly 
depends  on  the  work  that  is  given  them  to  do.  His 
great  objection  is  that  there  is  nothing  elevating  in  the 
employment  generally  given.  He  considers  the  system 
in  Germany  is  a  much  wiser  one,  that  of  encouraging 
the  better  side  of  men's  and  women's  natures  by  giving 
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them  work  which  they'  can  take  a  pleasure  in,  and 
which  may  fill  those  who  are  not  too  old  with  the  desire 
and  hope  of  returning  to  the  world  of  independence 
and  work  outside,  and  at  any  rate  giving  those  who 
remain  something  pleasant  and  useful  to  do.  He 
thinks  that  the  thought  and  care  bestowed  on  other 
practical  difficulties  have  been  absent  here,  and  that  it 
is  a  serious  blot  in  our  system.  It  certainly  does  seem 
strange  that  the  Central  Board,  which  has  done  so 
much  in  introducing  improvements  in  administration, 
has  left  the  subject  of  employment  almost  untouched- 
Materials  have  never  been  collected  from  different 
Unions  showing  what  are  their  various  methods  in 
dealing  with  this  question.  Hardly  any  Union  has  the 
same  method  as  another.  Much  could  be  learnt  from 
the  more  enterprising  ones  if  accounts  of  their  work 
had  been  published.  We  all  know  of  one  or  two  which 
have  solved  the  problem  for  themselves  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner,  but  in  most  others  the  atmosphere 
of  the  old  men's  and  women's  wards  can  only  be  de- 
scribed in  Mr  Fowle's  words  as  that  of  **  cheerless 
comfort."  In  our  anxiety  at  the  beginning  to  prevent 
people  entering  the  walls  of  the  Workhouse,  we  made 
residence  there  unpleasant  by  either  giving  work  which 
was  mostly  useless,  and  in  doing  which  the  pauper  could 
have  no  possible  interest,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  aged, 
giving  them  practically  no  work  at  all  to  do,  forgetting 
entirely  that  useless  work  dulls  those  who  are  suscep- 
tible to  improvement,  and  to  be  given  no  work  at  all 
to  do  means  a  most  miserable  existence,  and  leads  to 
deplorable  results. 

The  conditions  in  our  Workhouses  have  greatly 
changed  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Only  lo 
per  cent,  of  the  inmates  now  are  what  is  technically 
called  able-bodied,  and  of  these  not  i  per  cent,  are  up 
to  the  average  of  labourers,  their  bodily  and  mental 
powers  not  being  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  earn  their 
living.     The  majority  of  the  inmates  are  old  people 
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who  may  not  have  much  future  before  them,  but  whose 
well-being  and  happiness  greatly  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  given  them.  Formerly  oakum  pick- 
ing was  almost  the  only  occupation  given  to  them.  It 
is  foolish,  and  so  is  stone-breaking,  even  for  the  able- 
bodied.  It  is  foolish  as  test  work,  as  it  is  only  irksome 
to  those  who  are  not  used  to  it.  The  old  hands  as  a 
rule  find  it  quite  easy  and  agreeable  work,  and  the 
more  worthy  ones,  those  whom  the  Guardians  would 
most  willingly  spare,  have  hurt  and  bleeding  hands. 
For  the  old  and  infirm  these  occupations  should  never 
be  allowed.  Fortunately  this  is  hardly  ever  done  now. 
The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged 
Poor  has  a  great  deal  to  say  on  this  subject,  as  the 
Commissioners  felt  that  the  question  of  employment  or 
occupation  of  the  aged  is  one  of  great  importance.  The 
Report  says  that  **  the  monotony  of  Workhouse  life  is 
one  of  the  main  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  how 
far  this  can  be  in  practice  avoided.  Some  of  the  aged 
are,  of  coirrse,  through  special  infirmity  and  senile 
decay,  unable  to  do  any  work,  however  light,  and 
generally  speaking,  as  Mr  Knollys  tells  us,  the  old 
people  are  not  given  any  particular  task  of  work,  they 
are  simply  given  such  light  employment  as  would 
keep  them  from  that  idleness  which  would  be  much 
more  irksome  to  them  than  light  work  ;  they  do  wood- 
chopping  or  gardening,  or  cleaning  wards  and  yards, 
and  some  sort  of  domestic  work.  In  country  districts, 
where  there  is  generally  a  large  garden,  light  work  on 
the  land  is  one  of  the  niost  satisfactory  occupations  for 
the  aged.  But  in  town  Unions  there  is  usually  little 
or  no  land  attached  to  the  Workhouse,  and  it  is  difficult 
in  general  to  devise  employment  not  interfering  with 
outside  trade.  The  problem  of  employment  for  women 
is  simpler,  at  any  rate  for  those  who  can  do  sewing  and 
such-like  work,  of  which  there  is  always  plenty.  There 
is  also  scrubbing  floors  and  landings,  and  other  house- 
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hold  work,  but  much  of  this  would  not  be  suited  to  the 
infirm.'*  Nearly  all  the  witnesses  complain  of  the  dull, 
monotonous  lives  of  the  aged.  One  master  said  that 
one-half  of  the  inmates  over  sixty-five,  not  counting 
the  sick,  were  unfit  for  work  of  any  kind,  "  they  are 
only  fit  to  sit  about."  This  monotony  they  all  agreed 
has  a  very  evil  effect  upon  the  inmates.  The  evidence  of 
the  different  witnesses  is  most  instructive  for  any  one 
to  read.  Happily  there  are  several  bright  exceptions 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  dreary  lives  that  most  of  these 
old  people  lead.  I  will  now^  describe  the  best  methods  of 
employing  the  more  able-bodied  old  people,  and  later 
on  the  best  means  of  giving  occupation  to  the  more 
infirm  and  the  sick.  I  should  like  to  draw  especial 
attention  to  the  Whitechapel  Workhouse,  as  we  see 
there  what  can  be  done  by  practical,  thoughtful  officials 
in  solving  this  problem. 

Mr  Vallance,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  efforts 
made  to  secure  for  all  the  aged  useful  employment 
suited  to  their  capacity  and  their  previous  habits — they 
are  always  encouraged  to  do  that  which  they  are  best 
able  and  most  desirous  to  do.  He  shows  how,  **  if  a 
man  says  he  is  a  painter,  he  is  asked  if  he  would  like 
to  do  a  little  painting ;  he  will  probably  say  **  Yes,  sir," 
and  then  he  is  put  to  the  work.  Another  man  says  he 
is  a  polisher.  **  Would  you  like  to  do  a  little  polish- 
ing ?  "  and  he  is  put  to  it.  The  aged  poor,  one  and  all, 
are  occupied,  there  is  not  an  idle  person  to  see  amongst 
them.  The  work  of  the  year  includes  carpentering, 
tin  making,  mat  making,  mat  weaving,  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  basket-making,  painting,  glazing,  chimney- 
sweeping,  coffin  and  furniture  making,  wood  chopping, 
&c.  &c.  The  men  are  distributed  all  about  the  Work- 
house in  little  shops.  The  work  done  is  for  the  supply 
of  the  Workhouse  and  the  Infirmary ;  the  wood  de- 
partment is  the  only  one  which  sells  for  outside  custom, 
and  this  not  to  a  very  large  extent.    In  the  Workhouse 
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at  Hull  a  great  deal  of  wood-chopping  is  done  by  the 
old  men.  The  sticks  which  are  not  wanted  for  the 
House  are  sold ;  last  year  over  £250  was  gained  in 
this  manner.  I  do  not  see  why  other  articles  should 
not  also  be  sold,  such  as  mats  and  nets.  This  could  be 
done  without  interfering  with  outside  trade,  if  machinery 
is  not  used,  and  the  independent  manufacturers  are  not 
undersold. 

I  think  that  the  methods  of  the  Whitechapel 
Guardians  in  dealing  with  the  more  able-bodied  in- 
mates are -the  best  I  have  yet  seen.  Their  aim  for 
many  years  now  has  been  to  develop  possibilities. 
They  do  not  deem  it  desirable  to  have  recourse  to 
task- work  for  any  person  relieved  in  their  Workhouse. 
They  rely  for  discipline  upon  dissociation,  useful  labour, 
and  continuous  occupation  from  the  time  of  rising  to 
the  time  of  going  to  bed.  All  this  work  is  done  by 
those  inmates  who  are  classed  as  aged  and  infirm,  as 
there  are  practically  no  able-bodied  at  any  time  in  the 
House.  When  I  was  there  last  month  there  were  two 
able-bodied  men  and  twelve  able-bodied  women  among 
755.  Their  work  is  as  varied  as  possible.  By  this 
means  it  is  felt  the  work  of  dispauperisation  is  being 
carried  on  by  influence  and  training ;  and  certainly  it 
is  an  interesting  and  happy  sight  to  walk  through  the 
different  shops.  The  old  people  are  cheerful  and 
happy  all  the  day  long,  doing  useful  work,  and  in  that 
way  avoiding  evils  both  of  degrading  labour  and  of 
undesirable  companionship.  The  very  old  women, 
who  are  unfit  for  much  exertion  and  yet  who 
cannot  bear  to  sit  with  idle  hands,  are  kept  busy  in 
making  fancy  bead-baskets  or  in  pulling  out  the  threads 
of  pieces  of  waste  rags.  They  enjoy  this  work,  and 
it  is  most  useful  and  economical,  as  all  the  bedding  and 
pillows  and  cushions  in  the  place  are  stuffed  with  these 
pulled-out  threads — no  flock  has  been  bought  for  six  or 
seven  years.  After  a  time,  when  the  beds  become  lumpy, 
the  stuffing  is  taken  out  and  teased  over  again,  by  the 
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old  men;  so  the  occupation  is  continuous.  Even  the  blind 
are  able  to  do  it.  One  old  woman,  who  had  been  blind 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  said  to  me,  "  I  am  inexpressibly 
thankful  to  have  been  given  this  to  do ;  it  is  a  nice 
change  when  I  am  tired  of  reading.  I  could  not  be 
happier  than  I  am  here.'* 

This  work  is  done  without  any  bribe  of  extra  diet 
or  preferential  treatment.  Mr  Vallance  thinks  a  g^reat 
deal  of  difficulty  arises  in  Workhouses  where  you  have 
difference  of  treatment.  He  says :  **  Wherever  you 
put  persons,  young  or  old,  in  a  preferential  position  as 
regards  diet  or  treatment,  then  the  difficulties  of  adminis- 
tration begins." 

In  case  any  one  thinks  that  this  happy%  active  em- 
ployment is  only  possible  in  large  town  Unions,  where 
there  are  a  great  number  of  inmates,  and  therefore  a 
number  of  men  who  have  been  employed  in  different 
trades,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  same  results  have 
been  shown  to  be  possible  in  the  small  country  Unions. 
Mr  Davey,  in  his  evidence,  instances  the  little  Union 
called  Battle,  which  is  near  Hastings.  There  are  not 
more  than  a  hundred  inmates,  but  everybody  seems  to 
work  and  to  do  something.  This  happy  result  is 
attained  by  a  combination  of  useful  work  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  House,  done  by  the  more  active  aged 
paupers,  and  work  for  the  Brabazon  Society  by  the 
more  infirm  inmates  and  the  sick.  I  should  like  to 
explain  why  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  every 
Workhouse  had  the  Brabazon  Employment  Scheme 
working  in  it,  as  well  as  the  regular  employment  with 
an  intelligible,  definite  object,  which  I  have  described. 
Even  when  all  the  aged  who  are  more  or  less  able- 
bodied  are  happily  at  work  in  the  House  or  on  the  land, 
there  are  numbers  of  almost  helpless  cases  in  the  old 
people's  wards  and  in  the  hospital,  especially  in  the 
men's  side.  These  wards  will  remain  idle  and  dreary 
abodes  if  the  Brabazon  ladies  have  not  been  permitted 
to  enter.    Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  describe 
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the  origin  and  working  of  the  Society  in  a  few  words. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  on  the  subject 
during  the  winter  in  the  London  papers.     There  were 
confused  and  vague  insinuations  that  the  Brabazon  Em- 
ployment Society  was  contravening  the  orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  that  it  was  an  altogether 
illegal  society.      But  replies  quickly  proved  that  the 
Brabazon   Employment  Society  works  strictly  within 
the  regulations  of  the  Poor  Law,  as  it  is  really  due  to 
the  charitable  efforts   of  the   Brabazon  Employment 
Society  teachers  that  their  orders  can  be  observed  ;  for 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Master  of  a  Workhouse 
or  the  Guardians  to  show  these  poor  invalids  how  to 
occupy   themselves  or   to  prevent   them    being    idle. 
These  orders,  from  force  of  circumstances,  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Society,  had  often  to  be  broken  ;  for 
there  were  no  means  of  employing  the  crippled,  the 
blind,  and  the  sick,  and  many  had  therefore  to  be  idle. 
The  subject  of  our  Workhouse  Infirmaries  in  relation 
to  the  occupation  of  the  sick  and  infirm  had  not  received 
sufficient  attention  until   1880,  when  the  Countess  of 
Meath  happened  to  visit  several,  and  was  painfully 
struck  by  the  dreary  and  monotonous  existence  she 
found  within  the  walls.    She  wrote  :  **  I  would  fain  hope 
that  a  large  proportion  of  infirm  paupers  belong  to  those 
who  are  idle  only  because  no  suitable  employment  is 
provided  for  them,  and  who  before  sickness  or  infirmity 
laid  them  low  have  been  busy  workers  in  the  social 
hive.     To  such  the  lack  of  occupation  adds  greatly  to 
the  burden  of  trouble  borne  by  many  with  exemplary 
fortitude,  but  who  would  hail  with  joy  the  possibility  of 
employment.     It  is  in  the  hope  of  coming  to  the  aid  of 
such  persons  that  I  would  ask  permission  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  to  allow  me  to  give  materials  for  pro- 
viding some  sort  of  light  fancy-work  for  patients  in 
Infirmary  wards,  who  are  at  present  wholly  unemployed. 
In  no  case  would  I  wish  to  interfere  with  the  labour  of 
those  who  are  already  better  engaged  in  doing  the 
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needful  work  of  the  institution."  The  Society  was 
really  founded  nineteen  years  ago,  for  it  was  in  1 880 
that  Lady  Meath  offered  a  grant  for  materials  to  any 
Workhouse  or  Infirmary  that  would  try  her  scheme. 
The  offer  was  not  accepted  till  1883,  ^^^  ^^^^  only  by 
one  Workhouse  Infirmary,  viz.,  Kensington.  Lady 
Meath  started  the  Society  because  she  was  struck  by 
the  terrible  monotony  and  the  utter  dreariness  which 
arises  from  lack  of  occupation  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
mates. In  one  case  she  heard  of  a  pauper  who  had 
committed  suicide  because  he  could  bear  his  idle  exist- 
ence no  longer.  She  felt  that  everywhere  idleness  pro- 
duced the  usual  evils  of  grumbling,  quarrelling,  and 
insubordination.  The  main  wish  of  the  Society  is  the 
same  now,  viz.,  to  provide  interesting  occupation  for 
those  who  from  age  or  ill -health  are  forced  to  pass  the 
weary  hours  idly,  and  not  to  produce  work  or  to  get 
money,  as  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  would 
have  us  believe. 

At  the  beginning  of  1892  there  were  only  twenty 
branches  formed,  now  there  are  over  178.  This  shows 
that  the  Society  has  at  last  really  been  appreciated. 
Lady  Meath  has  spent  ;^  1,45 2  in  introducing  work  in 
different  Workhouses  up  to  1895.  ^^  '893  a  Central 
Fund  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  granting  loans  to 
Branch  Committees  desirous  of  starting  the  scheme, 
and  of  generally  promoting  the  work.  Branches  pay 
gradually  into  the  Fund  the  sum  of  money  given 
them  originally  when  they  started  by  Lady  Meath. 
These  grants  never  return  to  her,  but  go  straight  into 
the  Central  Fund,  which  consists  entirely  of  the  repaid 
rants,  and  annual  subscriptions  of  los.  from  those 
tranches  which  have  repaid  their  grants.  This  is 
done  so  that  in  time  the  whole  scheme  may  be  self- 
supporting. 

The  accounts  of  the  Central  Fund  are  annually 
audited.  Each  Branch  Committee  of  ladies  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Central  Committee,  and  manages  its 
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own  finances,  bnt  the  Central  Committee  strongly  re- 
commends  the  Branch  Committees  to  issue  balance- 
sheets,  and  to  send  copies  to  the  Central  Committee. 
The  Annual  Report  is  always  very  interesting,    and 
gives  an  account  of  the  entire  work,  and  often  has 
instructive  extracts  from  the  different  branch  reports. 
As  the  Annual  Report  is  sent  to  every  Committee,  any 
new    development   or   interesting   method  of  dealing 
with  the   work,  or  the  disposing  of  the  funds,  soon 
becomes  known  in  different  centres,  and  is  acted  upon. 
A  Committee  of  Management  was  also  formed  in  1893 
to  administer  the  Central  Fund,  and  watch  over  the 
general  interests  of  the  Society.     Each  branch  is  self- 
supporting.     This  is  effected  by  a  yearly  sale  of  the 
articles  made  by  the  workers.     It  is  held  in  order  to 
provide  money  for  fresh  materials,  and  any  surplus 
there  may  be  is  used  in  various  ways  as  the  Committee 
or  Guardians  may  decide,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick, 
the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  in  the  Workhouses,  where  the 
money  has  been  earned — such  as  Bath  chairs,  musical 
boxes,   pianos,  letters  to  convalescent  homes,  clothes 
and  tools  on  leaving  the  Workhouse.     Lodgings  are 
often  temporarily  engaged  for  those  seeking  employ- 
ment.    The  workers  sometimes  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
drive   in   the  country   or  an    entertainment.      These 
treats  or  benefits  are  never  given  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Guardians.     Some  Committees  spend  most  of 
their  surplus  money  in  giving  treats,  prizes  for  indus- 
try, and  small  benefits  to  the  individual  workers ;  but 
I,  personally,  do  not  think  that  this  is  wise.     It  gives 
rise  to  much  jealousy,  discontent,  and  heart-burning. 
It  is  far  better  for  the  workers  to  find  their  pleasure 
in  interesting  occupation  without  the  stimulus  of  a  per- 
sonal reward.     The  delight  men  and  women  have  in 
hearing  a  piano  or  musical  box,  which  they  feel  belongs 
to  the  wards,  bought  by  their  work,  is  a  more  endur- 
ing and  real  happiness  than  any  small  personal  gratifi- 
cation.    Another  great  advantage  of  this  scheme,  in 
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addition  to  the  pleasant  occupation  it  gives,  is  the  bond 
of  interest  that  arises  between  the  ladies  who  teach  and 
the  workers. 

I  have  seen  many  a  man  and  woman  enter  the 
Workhouse,  seemingly  quite  hopeless,  sick,  and  miser- 
able, feeling  that  theirs  would  be  a  useless  existence 
until  the  end  came,  who  have  had  their  lives  entirely 
changed  by  realising  that  some  one  really  cared  for 
them,  and  wished  to  help  them.  **  I  feel  a  new  crea- 
ture," a  woman  said  to  me  one  day,  after  she  had 
learnt  some  pretty  fancy  work,  taught  by  a  pretty 
sympathetic  young  lady.  This  woman  came  to  the 
Infirmary  in  a  state  indescribable  of  wretchedness, 
mostly  brought  about  by  her  intemperate  habits.  She 
was  persuaded  by  this  same  young  lady,  w;hen  she 
recovered,  to  go  to  an  Inebriates*  Home,  and  after 
six  months  in  the  Home,  she  left,  and  is  supporting 
herself  now  by  the  work  she  was  taught  in  the  hospi- 
tal. Another  old  man,  who  had  hurt  his  leg  so 
severely  that  he  could  never  walk  again  without  sup- 
port, was  found  one  day  cutting  figures  out  of  an  old 
piece  of  wood.  He  showed  such  great  talent  that  it 
was  felt  he  ought  to  be  taught  wood  carving  properly. 
This  was  done,  and  he  proved  to  be  quite  an  artist, 
and  at  the  present  time  he  is  outside,  and  earning  his 
own  livelihood  entirely  by  his  carving.  I  asked  once 
an  old  man,  who  is  too  great  an  invalid  even  to  go 
outside,  what  good  he  thought  the  Brabazon  work  had 
done  to  him.  He  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said  :  **  If  it  had  not  been  for  this,  I  should  have  been 
in  the  asylum.  I  could  not  bear  my  life  ;  there  was 
nothing  to  do  except  to  think  and  think  of  the  past, 
and  to  fret  over  the  bad  use  I  had  made  of  it.  I 
thought  I  should  have  gone  mad.  Now  I  feel  I  am  of 
some  value  in  the  world,  and  the  days  are  not  long 
enough  for  the  pleasure  I  get  out  of  my  work.*' 
Another  old  man,  who  was  rescued  from  melancholia 
by  becoming   wrapt  up  in  the   delight  of  designing 
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patterns  for  mats  (he  had  once  been  a  landscape  gar- 
dener) says  that  he  has  no  time  to  be  ill  now. 

Plain  sewing  such  as  is  done  by  inmates  for  the 
House  is  discouraged.  It  is  not  interesting  work, 
and  the  pleasure  and  pride  in  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  new  piece  of  work  tends  to  raise  the  latent 
self-respect  of  an  apparently  unpromising  pupil.  Work 
which  requires  no  thought  soon  becomes  irksome,  and 
is  thrown  aside  with  a  "Thank  you,  ma  am  ;  I  think 
I  would  rather  do  no  more."  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  work  that  was  ever  done  for  the  Society  was 
an  embroidered  bed-spread,  and  had  been  worked  by 
two  men,  who  ten  months  before  had  never  used  a 
needle.  The  one  was  eighty-five,  and  the  other  only 
sixty-five,  which  is  quite  youthful  according  to  Bra- 
bazon  Employment  Scheme  experience. 

In  a  Welsh  Branch,  a  man  of  eighty  learned 
basket-making,  and  showed  a  turn  for  making  dolls' 
hats.  Before  the  approaching  sale  his  enterprising 
teacher  got  leave  for  him  to  go  out  and  see  "the 
fashions."  This  he  did  to  such  advantage  that  he 
made  a  number  of  most  fascinating  hats,  which  were 
sold  off  at  once,  and  dozens  more  might  have  been 
disposed  of  had  the  aged  worker  been  able  to  make 
them. 

Doctors,  as  a  rule,  speak  warmly  of  the  work, 
saying  that  it  prevents  patients  from  brooding  over 
and  aggravating  their  maladies,  and  makes  them  more 
happy  and  content,  and  more  obedient  to  discipline. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  has  been  stimulated 
and  improved  by  permission  being  granted  for  the 
Society  to  have  a  stall  at  the  Home  Arts  and  In- 
dustries Exhibition  held  every  year  in  May  in  the 
Albert  Hall.  All  branches  are  invited  to  send  three 
specimens  of  work,  these  are  shown  first  at  some 
private  house  in  London,  and  then  are  judged  by  a 
committee,  and  the  best  things  sent  to  the  exhibition. 
I  saw  an  old  man  the  other  day  in  the  Hull  Work- 
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house  who  was  proud  and  delighted  because  Lady 
Meath  had  admired  and  bought  his  work.  The  finely 
carved  tables  and  chairs  standing  in  the  entrance  hall 
had  been  done  by  an  old  man  in  the  hospital  who  had 
never  been  taught  until  he  became  an  inmate. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  I  think,  for  a  woman  Guardian  to 
be  on  every  Brabazon  Committee.  If  any  friction  or 
question  should  arise  between  the  ladies  and  the  master 
or  matron,  she  is  generally  able  to  settle  it  without  the 
matter  coming  before  the  Guardians.  Generally  the 
master  and  matron  of  a  Workhouse  (when  they  find 
that  their  work  is  not  interfered  with  in  the  least)  are 
only  too  glad  to  help  on  the  work.  Sometimes  with 
their  consent  the  Brabazon  Employment  Society  is 
introduced  into  the  able-bodied  wards  after  the  hours 
for  doing  the  work  of  the  house.  I  heard  of  one 
matron  who  said  the  old  women  had  worked  for  her  far 
better  since  they  had  done  Brabazon  Employment 
Society  work.  At  Hull  Workhouse,  the  matron,  who 
has  great  energy  and  ability,  started  the  scheme  entirely 
on  her  own  responsibility,  and  carried  it  on  by  herself 
successfully  for  several  years  until  it  became  too  arduous 
even  for  her  unfailing  strength,  and  she  has  now  a 
committee  of  ladies  to  help  her.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  vigorous  in  England,  and  has  done  splendid 
work. 

In  conclusion  I  feel  that  in  every  Workhouse  there 
should  be  a  system  of  work  throughout  the  buildings 
for  all  the  aged  inmates.  Those  who  can  work  for  the 
requirements  of  the  house,  let  them  do  so ;  those  who 
are  too  old  or  too  infirm  and  ill  to  work  for  the  house, 
let  the  Brabazon  ladies  help  them.  There  is  no  one 
too  maimed  who  cannot  do  something  if  he  or  she  have 
the  wish  to  do  so :  I  have  seen  a  man  make  a  scarf  in 
a  frame  entirely  with  his  teeth,  both  his  arms  having 
been  taken  off. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one,  whether  Guardian,  official, 
or  outsider,  who  has  seen  the  results  of  the  Society's 
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work  can  do  other  than  wish,  it  may  spread  to  every 
institution  under  Poor  Law  control  where  chronic 
invalids  are  to  be  found.  Mr  Davey,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commissioners  when  he  was  asked 
his  opinion  about  the  scheme,  said  that  he  gave  it  his 
unqualified  support.  He  said  that  he  had  seen  old 
labourers  whose  hands  were  so  warped  and  stiff  that 
you  would  not  think  that  they  could  do  anything  at  all, 
and  yet  when  they  were  taught  wool  work,  not  only 
were  they  much  better  for  doing  it,  but  the  officers  of 
the  Workhouse  were  also  better  for  its  being  done. 
Mr  Davey  does  not  feel  justified  in  ever  forcing  the 
scheme  on  the  attention  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  simply 
because  he  feels  its  success  so  largely  depends  on  the 
tact  of  the  ladies  who  start  it,  and  also  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  officers ;  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  command  tact,  and  you  cannot  command 
intelligence,  for  they  are  neither  of  them  to  be  bought. 
We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  for  the  carrying 
out  of  these  ideas  we  must  have  officers  above  the 
common.  A  master  and  matron  may  be  very  worthy 
people,  but  unless  they  have  administrative  ability  and 
knowledge  of  men  and  women  they  cannot  carry  out 
these  schemes  in  the  right  way.  If  the  best  officers 
are  found,  and  the  Guardians  help  them  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  then  the  work  is  sure  to  be 
successful. 

The  more  Guardians  allow  organised  voluntary 
work  to  gain  admittance  into  their  Workhouses  the 
better  it  will  be.  It  is  important  that  the  public  outside 
should  be  informed  as  to  the  character  and  spirit  of 
the  administration,  in  this  way  public  confidence  can 
be  increased.  The  devotion  and  intelligence  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  care  of  the  poor  are  not  always 
appreciated  by  the  ratepayers,  and  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  that  ignorance  is  the  parent  of 
distrust  and  suspicion. 

Guardians  of  the  Poor  have  to  look  after  those 
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whom  we  may  call  the  failures,  those  who  from  the 
want  of  character,  or  from  Jthe  power  of  degrading 
habits,  or  from  ill-health  have  ceased  to  be  independent, 
and  have  given  up  the  attempt  to  earn  their  own  living, 
and  have  come  as  a  last  resource  to  the  Workhouse. 
Their  aim  should  be  to  look  after  them  in  such  a  way 
as  may  be  best  for  the  whole  nation.  Much  of  their 
work  is  disheartening  and  dispiriting,  but  much  again 
is  most  encouraging.  Surely  it  is  repaying  and  satis- 
factory work  to  bring  an  interest  and  brightness  into 
the  old  people's  lives  which  raises  their  whole  moral 
tone,  and  which  may  enable  the  worst  constructed  old 
Workhouse  to  become,  as  Miss  Clifford  once  said,  quite 
a  heaven  upon  earth. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President  said  they  must  all  feel  both  edified  and  gratified 
by  Miss  Pease's  paper. 

Rev.  Canon  Walker  said  that  when  he  undertook  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  subjects,  he  did  so  entirely  to  elicit  information. 
The  same  thought  had  occurred  to  him  that  had  been  so  ably  ex- 
pressed in  the  paper,  which  had  indeed  afforded  him  all  the  informa- 
tion he  sought.  He  was  connected  with  a  very  small  Workhouse, 
which  never  had  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  inmates,  and  very  often  they 
could  not  carry  on  the  work  of  the  House  itself  for  want  of  inmates 
sufficiently  strong,  and  had  had  to  call  in  outside  help.  He  had 
seen  the  old  people  unable  to  do  the  work  of  the  House,  unable  to 
go  into  the  garden,  and  having  nothing  whatever  to  interest  them ; 
and  all  through  the  long  winter  evenings  it  was  an  especially  sad 
sight,  for  they  could  not  be  out  of  doors  later  than  four  o'clock,  and 
they  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  until  bed-time.  The  men  and 
women  in  the  Workhouses  were  mostly  accustomed  to  work  with  their 
hands  rather  than  with  their  fingers,  and  most  of  them  had  seen 
little  or  no  refinement  in  their  lives.  Whatever  the  past  of  the 
inmates,  they  were  there,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to 
make  their  lives  as  bright  as  possible.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  they  could 
not  unless  they  gave  the  people  something  to  interest  them.  They 
must  have  something  to  prevent  them  brooding  over  the  past,  and 
make  their  last  days  happy,  instead  of  darkened  with  their  own  sad 
thoughts.  (Cheers.)  While  Guardians  had  done  something  for 
their  bodies,  they  had  left  a  great  deal  undone  for  their  minds. 
After  the  paper  which  had  been  read  to  them  that  day,  and  read  in 
a  way  a  paper  ought  to  be  read — (hear,  hear) — he  was  sure  all  of 
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them  would  feel  more  qualified  to  go  back  and  try  to  do  something 
to  make  the  lives  of  the  aged  poor  in  the  Workhouses  more  tolerable. 
(Hear,  bear.)  Many  people  who  would  be  best  off  in  the  Work- 
houses were  at  present  dragging  along  outside  rather  than  face  the 
fearful  monotony  of  the  life  within  the  Workhouse  walls.  Where  there 
was  no  work  and  occupation,  there  must  always  be  a  large  amount 
of  cruel  gossip.  He  hoped  that  what  they  had  heard  that  day  would 
lead  to  good  practical  results.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Hon.  Mrs  Charles  Cropper  asked  whether  there  was  ever 
any  jealousy  between  those  who  were  doing  only  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  House  and  those  who  were  perhaps  at  the  same  time  doing 
Brabazon  work  ? 

Mr  DoDD  (South  Shields)  said  the  subject  had  been  anxiously 
considered  by  his  Board.  As  to  whether  they  had  the  right  to  make 
their  Workhouses  into  produce  factories  might  be  open  to  doubt. 
In  his  Union  they  were  beset  by  a  difficulty  which  was  met  with  in 
most  urban  Unions,  they  had  not  much  land  upon  which  to  employ 
the  inmates.  They  had  a  large  number  of  old  people,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  find  employment  for  them.  The  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  fiact  that  some 
of  the  old  and  decrepit  men  were  employed  in  picking  oakum.  It  was 
not  so  much  to  sell  again  as  to  give  them  something  to  do.  The 
Board  asked  the  Inspector  what  he  would  suggest  the  old  men  should 
be  put  to,  but  he  would  not  suggest  anything.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  never  did  suggest  anything  that  was  really  useful. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  The  Brabazon  Society  had,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  a  great  and  useful  future  before  it.  The  employment  of 
ignorant  and  very  often  almost  helpless  people  was  a  very  difficult 
matter.  It  was  even  difficult  to  get  old  disappointed  wrecks  of 
humanity  to  believe  that  any  one  was  really  anxious  to  do  them  any 
good.  It  would  require  a  great  deal  of  tact  to  get  the  people  at 
first  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  provided  for  them.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  whole  thing  at  present  was  in  embryo.  It  would  be  a  grand 
thing  to  do  something  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  especially  the  bed- 
ridden, who  had  hitherto  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  and  pray  for 
the  end  to  come  as  soon  as  possible.  Any  scheme  which  would 
tend  to  get  the  people  away  from  the  dreadful  monotony  of  their  lives 
should  be  encouraged.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Charles  Foot  (Tynemouth)  said  the  great  difficulty  was  to 
find  employment  suitable  for  people  of  seventy  years  of  age  and 
upwards.  There  was  no  greater  punishment  to  a  person  who  had 
lived  an  active  life  than  to  be  without  occupation.  Boards  had 
adopted  oakum  picking  because  they  knew  of  nothing  else.  He 
knew  of  a  man  who  died  broken-hearted  through  having  nothing  to 
do  on  becoming  an  inmate  of  his  Union.  The  Board  had  tried  mat- 
making,  but  without  a  competent  teacher  it  was  simply  a  waste  of 
material.  The  Board  also  tried  carpet-beating,  but  the  Local 
Government  Board  put  their  veto  upon  it, 
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Mr  G.  U.  DoDD  (South  Shields)  said  a  few  years  ago  his  Board 
expended  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  on  machinery  to  he  used  by 

the  inmates,  but  the  Inspectors [The  President  ruled  that  they 

were  out  of  order  in  discussing  the  action  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inspectors.]  By  the  introduction  of  machinery  the  Guardians 
lightened  the  labour  of  the  inmates,  and  enabled  them  to  do  in  an  hour 
what  took  three  days  by  hand. 

Mr  EsKDALE  said  no  member  had  a  right  to  come  there  and  air 
his  own  crotchets  and  the  grievances  of  his  particular  locality. 

The  President  said  that  Mr  Dodd  complained  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  objected  to  their  using  machinery.  Quite  right. 
It  was  their  object  at  that  Conference  to  consider  how  to  give  the 
inmates  employment,  not  how  to  diminish  it.  What  were  the 
inmates  to  do  during  the  three  days  if  the  work  was  done  in  an  hour. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Dr  Rhodes  (Chorlton)  said  he  had  always  understood  that  the 
Brabazon  Employment  Scheme  was  not  intended  for  those  who 
could  work,  but  was  for  those  who  could  not  work.  If  the  South 
Shields  Guardian  present  had  seen  the  work  done  he  would  not 
have  any  fear  of  the  competition  with  outsiders.  Basket  work  was 
an  interesting  employment,  and  could  be  easily  learned  by  old 
men.  They  could  get  plenty  of  teachers  if  they  encouraged  the 
young  ladies  to  form  a  Committee  and  take  the  matter  up.  Some 
of  the  old  people  could  be  usefully  employed  in  making  picture 
frames.  Another  occupation  that  could  be  taught  even  to  bed- 
ridden people,  was  knitting  hammocks  for  use  in  gentlemen's 
gardens.  Unskilled  men  could  very  soon  be  taught  to  do  that  work. 
Hearthrugs  could  be  made  of  coarse  Berlin  wool,  and  they  were 
very  pretty  and  comfortable,  and  brightened  up  the  wards  very 
much.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  often  thought  that  they  did  not  do  as 
much  as  they  might  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  inmates  by  giving  them 
work  to  do  on  the  land  attached  to  the  Workhouses.  He  recently 
visited  a  large  Workhouse  where  the  old  men  were  looking  after  the 
poultry,  and  found  employment  in  that  way  when  they  were  past 
hard  work.  It  was,  moreover,  very  useful,  for  they  got  all  the  eggs 
required  for  a  large  Institution.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  Board 
he  knew  something  about  built  a  small  greenhouse,  and  used  the 
plants  for  potting-out  and  for  decorating  the  wards.  The  Local 
Ciovernment  Board  Inspector  did  not  approve  of  it,  but  the  Board 
persevered,  and  had  since  enlarged  the  greenhouse  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  afforded  employment  for  a  very  large  number  of  old 
men.  Before  sitting  down  he  wished  to  say  that  they  might  take  a 
leaf  out  of  the  French  Poor  Law  Conferences,  the  members  of  which 
visited  Institutions  in  the  morning,  and  held  their  discussions  in  the 
afternoon.  He  had  derived  most  valuable  information  by  visiting 
W^orkhouses.     (Cheers.) 

Miss  Cook  said  that  they  were  all  deeply  grateful  to  Miss  Pease  for 
her  paper,  and  her  suggestion  about  unravelling  the  rags  for  bedding 
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Was  exceptionally  useful.  She  thought  that  possibly  the  members 
of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  might  take  part  in  the  good  work  of 
extending  the  Brabazon  Scheme.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Adams  (Bishop  Auckland)  said  the  Employment  Scheme  had 
been  tried  in  that  Workhouse,  and  had  effected  a  wonderful  change 
for  the  better. 

Mr  Mayne  (Newcastle)  said  he  felt  very  sorry  to  hear  the 
dismal  report  reiterated  by  almost  every  member  from  Tynemouth 
of  the  mistake  that  that  Board  had  made.  (Hear,  hear.)  They 
had  gone  to  great  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  entirely  lost  sight 
of  the  real  thing,  the  employment  of  the  aged  poor  in  the  Work- 
house. They  were  fortunate  at  Newcastle  in  having  Miss  Pease  on 
the  Board.  The  object  of  all  these  schemes  was  not  to  compete 
with  ordinary  producers,  but  to  give  the  aged  and  infirm  inmates 
something  to  occupy  their  minds.  In  the  Newcastle  Union  the 
inmates  were  so  fascinated  with  the  work  that  he  had  caught  them 
doing  it  on  Sundays.  [A  Member — ^"  Shame.'']  Ladies  would 
always  be  found  in  any  locality  to  push  forward  this  good  work. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Dawson  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  the 
Chairman's  ruling  had  relieved  him  of  the  necessity  of  making  a 
long  speech.  He  thanked  Miss  Pease  for  her  paper,  and  the  Rev. 
Canon  Walker  for  his  speech  on  the  subject  He  had  invariably 
noticed  that  the  women  were  happier  than  the  men,  even  if  bed- 
ridden, because  they  were  usually  able  to  do  light  work  to  occupy 
their  thoughts.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Murray  (Tynemouth)  said  that  in  the  two  papers  (of  the 
previous  day  and  that  morning)  they  had  got  more  information 
than  an  average  Guardian  who  never  stirred  out  of  his  Union  would 
acquire  in  ten  years.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  advised  the  Brabazon 
workers  to  go  on  with  their  excellent  task,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years  time,  when  the  old  people  were  occupying  Cottage  Homes 
— (laughter) — they  would  have  plenty  to  do  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief.     (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Rev.  A.  J.  CuRWEN  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss 
Pease  for  her  valuable  paper.  The  way  in  which  it  was  read  made 
it  still  more  useful.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Alderman  Spence  said  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks.  It  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  attend  a  great 
many  Conferences  in  that  room,  and  he  did  not  remember  to  have 
heard  a  subject  more  ably  handled.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  like 
to  know  what  the  Brabazon  Society  did  for  the  blind  people.  He 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  connected  with  the  Northern  Counties 
Blind  Society,  which  was  engaged  in  distributing  specially  prepared 
reading  matter  and  work  of  various  kinds  suitable  for  the  blind. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  Brabazon  Society  was  an  excellent  one,  and 
deserved  marked  support     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Eskdale  humorously  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  at  least 
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one  instance  the  presence  of  ladies' on  the  Board  of  Guardians  made 
an  end  of  peace  and  quietness.  He  heartily  endorsed  the  proposition 
of  thanks  to  Miss  Pease  for  her  admirable  paper. 

Mrs  Chambers  (Sunderland)  supported  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss 
Pease.  The  paper  had  convinced  her  that  Sunderland  was  really  a 
model  Workhouse.  For  during  the  twenty  years  she  had  known  the 
Union  none  of  their  old  people  had  been  given  oakum  to  pick  or 
stones  to  break,  and  they  had  a  private  fund  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  excursion  and  concerts  and  other  treats  for  the  inmates. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  RoDGERS  said  that,  as  Chairman  of  the  Newcastle  Board,  which 
could  boast  of  nine  lady  Guardians,  he  had  much  pleasure  in  sup- 
porting the  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Pease.  The  Brabazon  Scheme 
was  not  for  the  able-bodied ;  it  was  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  who 
could  not  do  anything  else.  (Hear,  hear.)  Last  year  they  had  an 
exceptionally  successful  sale  of  the  inmates'  work,  the  bazaar  being 
opened  by  the  Countess  Grey.      (Hear,  hear.) 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Pease  having  been  carried  with  ac- 
clamation. 

The  President  said  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  public  had 
greatly  benefited  by  the  presence  of  ladies  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 
The  Conference  owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Pease  for 
her  paper,  and  for  her  noble  effort  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  aged 
and  infirm.     (Cheers.) 

Miss  Pease  briefly  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks,  saying,  in 
reply  to  Alderman  Spence,  that  the  Brabazon  ladies  of  Newcastle  felt 
very  strongly  the  necessity  for  doing  something  for  the  blind.  The 
more  that  the  aged  and  infirm  could  be  employed  the  better  it  was 
for  them.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  BosANQUET  (Hon.  Sec)  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President 

Canon  Walker  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  (Mr  Bosanquet)  and  the 
Treasurer  (Mr  Gibson)  having  been  accorded,  the  proceedings,  which 
commenced  at  nine  o'clock,  terminated  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock. 
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♦Butler,  D.  W.  (Chairman). 
Caird,  R.  H. 
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The  following  Unions  were  not  represented,  either  by  Delegates  or  other 
Guardians : — 
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Dorset. — Beaminster,  Blandford,  Bridport,  Dorchester,  Poole,  Sherborne, 
Sturminster,  Shaftesbury,  Warebam  and  Purbeck,  Wimbome  and  Cranbome, 
Weymouth. 

SoMERSBT. — Axbridge,  Bath,  Bedminster,  Dulverton,  Keynsham,  Longport, 
Shepton  Mallet,  Taunton. 

Wilts. — Amesbury,  Bradford-on-Avon,  Calne,  Malmesbury,  Marlborough, 
Melksham,  Pewsey,  Salisbury,  Westbury  and  Whorswelldown. 


SUBJECTS   DISCUSSED. 

1.  Bringing  Up  of  Pauper  Children,  by  Miss  E.   Geare, 

Guardian  0/ ike  Exeter  Union  -  -  -  -  -       124 

2.  The  Nursing  of  the  Destitute  Poor,  by  Mr  Baldwyn 

Fleming,    Local  Government   Board  Inspector  for  Hants^ 
WiliSy  and  Dorset  -  -  -  -  -  -147 


Wednesday,  26th  July. 

The  Mayor  of  Exeter  welcomed  the  Conference  to  the  city. 
He  said  that,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Corporation  of  Exeter  and 
the  citizens  generally,  he  begged  to  offer  them  a  most  cordial  welcome 
to  that  ancient  hall — a  hall  which  had  been  the  official  home  of  the 
Mayors  of  Exeter  for  a  great  many  centuries.  And  he  ventured  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  Conference  which  they  were  about  to  hold 
there  that  day  might  be  instructive  and  interesting,  and  also  helpful 
in  the  great  work  which  they  had  voluntarily  taken  up  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  communities  who  sent  them  to  that  hall.  To  those 
who  were  strangers  to  Exeter  he  would  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  during  their  very  short  visit  to  the  city  they  would  find  sufficient 
time  to  see  some  of  its  beauties,  and  if  they  could  find  their  way  to 
some  parts  of  the  county  of  Devon  they  would  find,  in  whichever 
direction  they  travelled,  beauties  which  would  attract  their  notice  and 
delight  them.  The  Poor  Law  administration  presented  many  diffi- 
cnlties  even  to  those  who  had  made  a  careful  study  of  it.  He  could 
not  claim  to  have  done  that,  and  therefore  he  did  not  purpose  to 
take  up  any  of  their  time  by  dilating  upon  it  \  but  he  would  content 
himself  with  expressing  his  sympathy  for  those  Guardians  who  often 
must  be  in  much  perplexity  as  to  how  far  they  dared  follow  their  own 
kindly  instincts  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  in  the  relief  of  those 
who  came  to  them  either  as  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. And  that  perplexity  must  be  very  much  increased  by  the 
knowledge  that  any  vote  that  they  made  to  them  out  of  the  rates 
under  their  control  had  to  be  paid  for  by  the  poor  ratepayers.  These 
ratepayers  had  perhaps  a  hard  battle  to  fight,  and  they  only  kept 
themselves  and  their  families  off  the  rates  in  respectable  maintenance 
by  persistent  and  consistent  hard  work,  and  by  a  rigid  application  of 
the  strictest  economy.     (Applause.)     He  knew  that  of  late  Guardians 
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had  very  generally  found  it  necessary — and  quite  rightly  so — to  exer- 
cise the  very  greatest  care  and  the  closest  scrutiny  in  the  case  of 
people  asking  for  outdoor  relief,  and  it  must  be  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult task  for  them  very  often,  even  with  all  the  resources  at  their 
command,  to  decide  between  the  deserving  and  undeserving  appli- 
cants for  such  relief.  (Applause.)  He  ventured  to  offer  for  their 
consideration  that  the  natural  anxiety  to  protect  their  rates  might  lead 
Guardians  into  another  extreme.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  might  be  that 
occasionally  poor  people,  perhaps  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
found  themselves  in  want  of  temporary  relief,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
administration  of  such  temporary  relief  that  they  were  prevented  from 
the  necessity  of  breaking  up  their  homes  and  going  into  the  Work- 
house. And  he  must  say  it  was  creditable  to  the  poor  to  a  high 
degree  that  they  struggled  so  hard  as  they  did  to  prevent  such  a 
calamity.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  remarks 
might  be  criticised  and  pulled  to  pieces  by  those  who  had  more 
practical  knowledge  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  than  he 
had ;  but,  on  behalf  of  the  poor  people,  he  did  venture  most  respect- 
fully to  put  in  a  plea,  so  that  in  the  desire  to  exercise  that  careful 
and  strict  economy  Guardians  might  not  overlook  the  deserving  poor 
who  were  wanting  temporary  relief.  (Hear,  hear.)  His  Worship 
again  extended  the  welcome  to  the  delegates,  and  added  that  if  he 
or  any  of  the  city  officials  could  be  of  the  slightest  assistance  to  them 
they  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  render  it.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton  (Chairman  of  the  St  Thomas  Union, 
Exeter),  who  had  been  asked  to  preside  in  the  absence  of  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  M.P.,  tendered,  on  behalf  of  the  delegates, 
their  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  the  Mayor  had  given  them  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Exeter.  Alluding  to  the  office  of  Guardian,  Mr 
Hamilton  remarked  that  it-  was  a  most  important  and  useful  one, 
and  that  it  was  one  of  the  things  which  especially  became  a  Christian 
man  and  woman.     (Hear,  hear.) 

THE  BRINGING  UP  OF  PAUPER 

CHILDREN. 

By  Miss  E.  GEARE, 

Gumrdiam  e/tht  P09r^  Extitr, 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  '*  The  Bringing- 
up  of  Pauper  Children."  I  have  done  my  best  to  write 
some  matter  that  I  hope  may  be  worth  listening  to. 
It  is,  however,  my  first  attempt.  I  must  therefore  ask 
not  to  be  judged  too  harshly  should  I  fail  in  doing  so. 
I  would  divide  the  pauper  children,  or  children  of  the 
State,  into  three  distinct  classes — 
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(i.)  Children  brought  up  in  schools  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  Workhouse. 

(2.)  Children  brought  up  in  Workhouse  Schools, 
or  maintained  in  Workhouses  while  attending  the 
P.E.  Schools  outside,  or  in  scattered  or  isolated  Homes, 
or  by  means  of  boarding-out. 

(3.)  Ins-and-outs  and  vagrants. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  first  division 
because  (so  far  as  I  know)  there  are  none  in  the  South- 
western District 

Children  Brought  up  in  Workhouses. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  scandalise  some  of  the  audience 
when  I  say  I  do  not  think  that  necessarily  pauper 
children  brought  up  in  Workhouses  are  worse,  or  turn 
out  to  be  worse,  than  the  same  class  of  children  who 
have  not  entered  these  institutions.  I  would  not 
choose  a  Workhouse  to  bring  up  any  children  in,  but 
neither  would  I,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  choose 
for  children  to  be  boarded-out,  nor  do  I  think  scattered 
Homes  and  isolated  Homes  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
There  is  a  saying,  "  What  is  unnatural  is  wrong."  It 
is  unnatural,  «>.,  not  according  to  nature,  for  children 
to  be  taken  from  their  parents,  which  is  the  case  with 
most  children  coming  under  the  Poor  Law.  We  there- 
fore, as  Poor  Law  Guardians,  with  the  help  and  con- 
sent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  have  to  do  the 
best  we  can  under  the  circumstances.  We  have  to 
use  very  poor  substitutes,  whether  it  be  the  Work- 
house, the  Homes,  or  the  boarding-out,  to  bring  up 
the  children,  to  take  the  place  of  the  love  and  care  and 
happiness  that  can  only  dwell  in  the  family  life  with 
the  ties  connected  by  the  closest  union  between  parents 
and  children.  I  sometimes  think,  comparing  Workhouse 
children  with  those  not  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Guardians,  '*  of  two  evils  choose  the  lesser."  At  the 
same  time,  the  Workhouse  child  is  almost  a  thing  of 
the  past,  the  Local  Government  Board  not  now  allow- 
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ing  buildings  for  children  to  be  constructed  in  connec- 
tion with  Workhouses,  thereby  showing  as  a  natural 
deduction  that  children  cannot  be  placed  where  there 
are  no  buildings  to  house  them.  We  often  hear  of 
the  Workhouse  taint.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  this  so- 
called  taint  arises  from  shyness  of  manner  when  mixing' 
with  others  on  being  taken  out  for  the  day.  The 
Workhouse  children  know  they  are  being  looked  at, 
questioned,  and  sometimes  pitied,  and  this  knowledge 
gives  them  both  a  self-conscious  and  downcast  look, 
which  is  often  interpreted  as  showing  that  the  children 
are  afraid  to  look  any  one  in  the  face.  It  has  been 
often  noticed  that  children  leaving  the  Workhouse, 
and  going  into  situations,  develop  theft.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  look  into  this  question,  and  in  several 
cases  have  followed  the  matter  up,  and  I  have  nearly 
always  found  that  when  a  child  commits  a  theft  it  is 
either  the  taking  of  coppers  to  buy  sweets  with,  or 
purloining  the  sweets  themselves.  One  case  came 
under  my  notice  where  I  was  asked  to  visit  a  child  we 
had  placed  out  in  service.  The  mistress  complained 
she  could  not  keep  the  child,  as  she  stole  the  sugar 
and  sweet  things.  I  spoke  to  the  girl,  begging  her 
not  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  suggested  that  she 
should  take  a  penny  or  twopence  out  of  her  week's 
wages  to  buy  sweets  with,  then  she  could  eat  what  was 
her  own.  The  child  did  so,  and  the  mistress  had  no 
further  complaint  to  make.  It  is  said  by  some  medical 
men  that  children  wanting  sweet  things  is  a  natural 
craving  of  nature.  If  I  may,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
permission  to  allow  children  so  much  sugar  and  sweets 
a  week  would  go  much  deeper  into  the  morale  of  forming 
the  character  in  after-life  than  appears  at  first  sight.  It 
is  well  known  that  confectioners  allow  their  fresh  hands 
as  many  buns  and  cakes  as  they  like.  Very  soon  the 
plain  bread  and  butter  is  preferred  to  the  former,  and 
hence  the  temptation  vanishes  to  take  what  is  not  their 
own.     So  with  our  Workhouse  children.     Many  a  one 
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might  be  saved  from  becoming  a  little  thief  if  he  or  she 
had  more  of  the  sweet  things  of  this  life  in  a  literal 
point  of  view  whilst  in  the  Workhouse.  There  would 
not  then  be  the  longing  for  the  things  forbidden  the 
moment  they  get  into  private  life.  I  think  Work- 
house children  are  in  little  danger  of  being  treated 
systematically  unkindly.  What  with  the  constant 
supervision  of  the  Guardians,  and  one  or  another  of 
the  officers,  no  harsh  treatment  could  go  on  for  long 
without  its  being  discovered. 

I  believe  the  Workhouse  children  would  be  the 
better  for  being  put  more  on  their  honour,  allowed  to 
go  and  return  from  school  without  supervision,  the 
bigger  children  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  little 
ones  when  out,  and  from  time  to  time  the  boys  and 
girls  being  allowed  to  play  together.  I  consider  by  far 
the  greatest  evil  of  any  connected  with  Workliouse 
children  is  the  allowing  sick  children  to  be  in  the  same 
wards  as  the  sick  grown-ups.  That  to  my  mind  is  one 
unmitigated  evil ;  no  words  can  express  too  strongly 
the  wrong  that  is  done  to  children  by  letting  them  mix 
with  men  and  women  of  the  type  we  have  in  our 
Workhouse  Infirmaries.  In  sick  wards  the  children 
breathe  the  bad  atmosphere  that  must  accompany  sick- 
ness ;  they  see  sights  and  hear  words — swearing  too, 
sometimes — that  children  ought  never  to  be  brought  in 
contact  with.  Good  impressions  should  be  planted  in 
the  sick-room  to  both  old  and  young.  What  about  the 
latter,  who  in  a  grown-up  sick  ward,  despite  the  care  of 
the  nurse,  is  mixed  up  with  the  very  darkest  and  lowest 
side  of  humanity.  Since  being  a  Poor  Law  Guardian, 
I  remember  one  case  of  a  man,  just  out  of  prison,  in  a 
Workhouse  Infirmary  ward,  who  made  a  boast  that  he 
had  taught  a  little  boy  of  six  in  the  same  sick  ward  as 
himself  everything  bad  he  could  think  of.  To  sum  up, 
I  would  suggest  two  measures  as  a  practical  outcome 
of  what  I  have  said  : — 

I.  Let  the   Local   Government   Board   allow   the 
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children's  dietary  to  include  sugar  and  sweets,  the 
latter  to  be  given  at  the  Matron's  discretion. 
This  may  in  some  cases  save  the  ratepayers'  pockets 
from  paying  more  heavily  for  children  who  in  after-life 
are  sent  to  reformatories,  even  prison,  for  committing 
small  thefts  and  purloinings. 

2.  Let  the  Local  Government  Board  make  it  com- 
pulsory that  no  boy  or  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
be  allowed  to  be  put  in  a  Workhouse  Infirmary  in  any 
ward  with  any  males  or  females  over  that  age. 

Children  in  Scattered  and  Isolated  Homes. 

It  appears  to  me  that  scattered  and  isolated  Homes 
require  a  good  deal  of  improvement  before  they  are 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Homes  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  In  the  Poor  Law  regime  we,  as  Guardians,  talk 
very  largely  about  the  love  and  care  and  the  good 
bringing  up  children  should  have,  and  yet  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  we 
nearly  always  think  of  the  ratepayers  before  we  con- 
sider what  is  best  for  the  child.  I  may  offend  some  of 
the  Guardians  present  by  saying  so,  but  I  have  known 
this  to  occur  over  and  over  again,  therefore  it  is  that  I 
cannot  see  any  system  at  present  that  really  works  well 
for  the  bringing  up  of  pauper  children.  In  scattered 
and  isolated  Homes  we  are  tied  down  with  the  thought 
of  what  the  expense  will  be.  Of  course,  there  is  an 
extravagance  that  we  ought  to  shun,  but  then  we  ought 
not  to  be  extravagant  if  we  had  unlimited  supplies  in 
our  hands,  because  extravagance  means  waste,  and 
waste  is  distinctly  a  wrong.  If  our  first  care  were  for 
the  children  in  the  scattered  or  isolated  Homes,  for  the 
working  of  the  one  is  much  the  same  as  the  other,  we 
should  engage  for  their  supervision  women  of  some 
education,  of  high  principles,  and  pleasant,  refined 
manners ;  also  women  who  have  had  experience  with 
children  and  some  knowledge  of  their  ailments,  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  housework  and  cook- 
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ing,  and,  above  all,  a  wise  disciplinarian.  I  think  we 
must  give  more  than  ;^20  a  year  to  secure  the  capable 
woman,  who  probably  knows  her  market  value,  and 
will  not  come  for  less  wages  than  many  a  lady  gives 
her  cook.  We  should  not  have  more  than  seven  or 
eight  children  in  one  Home,  because  it  is  impossible 
for  one  woman  to  look  after  more  than  this  number 
properly,  and  also  to  clean  the  house  and  do  the  house- 
keeping. We  should  let  the  children  play  when  they 
return  from  school,  instead  of  setting  them  to  work  to 
make  their  beds  and  help  in  various  ways.  Let  them 
do  a  little  light  housework  by  all  means,  such  as  dust- 
ing and  helping  to  wash  up  the  cups  and  saucers,  but 
do  not  let  the  children  be  made  drudges  to  save  the 
expense  of  having  to  pay  for  extra  help.  As  it  is,  we 
have  fourteen  or  fifteen  children  in  some  Homes, 
eleven  or  twelve  in  others.  Some  of  these  are  boys, 
who  cannot  do  housework ;  this  means  that  the  little 
girls  must  do  double.  In  a  large  family  the  elder  ones 
are  years  older  than  the  little  ones,  and  in  our  Homes  at 
times  all  may  be  little  ones  together ;  yet  the  fourteen 
or  fifteen  must  be  seen  to  and  the  work  done,  con- 
sequently both  foster-mother  and  children  come  under 
the  catalogue  of  the  word  drudge.  The  poor  woman, 
tired  and  worried  to  death  as  she  must  be  at  times, 
does  not,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  make  it  always  as 
pleasant  for  the  children  as  might  be.  I  have  sketched 
a  true  picture  of  a  scattered  or  isolated  Home,  and 
although  the  children  on  the  whole  may  not  be  un- 
happy or  miserable,  still  it  is  very  far  from  the  happy 
child-life  in  a  respectable  working-man's  house,  which 
I  would  take  as  a  standard. 

We  must  also  limit  considerably  the  number  of 
children  in  each  Home,  not  thinking  so  much  of  the 
present  expense  as  the  present  and  future  welfare  of 
the  children  whom  we  undertake  to  bring  up  to  fit 
them  for  holding  responsible  positions  in  after-life,  and 
who  are  much  less  likely  to  be  a  burden  to  the  rate- 
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payers  if  properly  started  in  life.  Again,  as  Homes 
are  at  present,  there  seems  to  be  a  conspicuous  absence 
of  home-like  surroundings.  Every  room  and  every- 
thing in  it  may  be  scrupulously  clean  and  yet  most 
unhomelike.  Not  a  scrap  of  carpet  on  the  floor,  no 
chairs,  not  a  mat,  no  little  china  ornaments,  no  pictures, 
nothing  pretty  or  child-like ;  often  in  the  down-stairs 
rooms  one  notices  the  same  absence  of  home  look — no 
little  child's  chair,  no  tin  utensils  on  the  mantelpiece, 
nor  kitten  lying  before  the  fire.  A  child's  life  is  made 
up  of  little  surroundings  and  great  instinctiveness. 
Children  love  to  have  their  own  little  treasures  and 
little  boxes,  especially  boxes  with  keys,  where  they 
can  stow  away  their  Christmas  cards,  the  latest  prize, 
the  last  doll  or  knife  or  trumpet,  and  last  but  not  least, 
the  packet  of  sweets  where  the  little  one  can  run  and 
take  one  or  two  "  when  so  dispoged."  Where  can  these 
touches  of  child-life  be  found  in  either  scattered  or 
isolated  Homes  ?  Conspicuous  by  their  absence,  I  am 
afraid.  It  seems  to  me  we  must  either  study  the 
children  first,  and  not  have  too  many  barrack-like 
surroundings  in  order  to  curtail  expenses,  or  we  must 
be  content  to  let  the  children  grow  up  as  little  machines, 
in  which  case  they  will  continue  in  much  the  same 
groove  all  the  days  of  their  life.  I  may  finish  my 
remarks  about  Homes  by  quoting  the  words  of  Mr 
Chaplin  in  speaking  on  the  education  of  Poor  Law 
children  at  the  beginning  of  last  month.  He  said  **  the 
Local  Government  Board  was  willing  to  give  a  full 
and  fair  trial  to  the  scattered  Homes,  but  he  should 
say  that  the  reports  received  from  Sheffield  in  regard 
to  them  were  not  encouraging." 

BOARDED-OUT    CHILDREN. 

In  speaking  of  boarded-out  children,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  why  when  los.  a  week  is  paid 
a  head  for  children  in  Poor  Law  Schools,  and  7s.  to 
7s.  gd.  and  los.  in  scattered  or  isolated  Homes,  the 
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boarded-out  child  is  only  to  have  4s.  a  week  with  a  small 
sum  for  clothes,  and  one  pair  of  boots  every  six  months. 
Until  this  monetary  regulation  is  altered  I  believe  the 
boarding-out  system  will  always  be  more  or  less  a 
failure.  We  seem  to  start  on  an  unnatural  theory  in 
our  ideas  of  boarding-out,  and  consequently  work  the 
system  on  unnatural  lines  all  the  way  through. 

Taking  a  common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  who 
would  care  to  take  a  child  to  live  with  us  all  the  year 
round,  about  whom  we  know  nothing,  whose  surname 
one  is  anxious  to  change  that  it  may  not  be  recognised 
as  a  Workhouse  name,  whose  character  is  often  not 
very  satisfactory,  whose  habits  are  very  often  un- 
pleasant, and  whose  antecedents  are  to  say  the  least 
doubtful.  I  ask,  would  any  in  the  higher  classes  of  life 
take  a  child  of  this  stamp  to  live  with  them  from  choice  ? 
Here  and  there  an  extremely  philanthropic  person 
might  do  so,  in  which  case  the  child  would  be  placed 
with  the  servants  to  be  looked  after,  and  a  report  as 
to  improvement  given  to  the  kind-hearted  lady  from 
time  to  time.  If  the  child  with  the  character  1  have 
described  is  transferred  to  a  poor  hard-working  woman, 
often  with  a  large  family  of  her  own  to  bring  up,  with 
perhaps  a  baby  in  arms  requiring  constant  attention, 
and  a  husband  to  cook  and  mend  for,  can  it  be 
supposed  for  one  instant  that  from  choice  a  woman 
would  add  one  or  two  more  to  her  own  large  or  even 
small  family  unless  she  would  gain  something  by 
doing  so.  As  a  woman  said  to  a  Workhouse  officer 
to  my  knowledge,  **  I  could  do  with  three  or  four 
of  them  children  for  boarding-out,  Tm  very  poor." 

Let  us  therefore  drop  the  pretty  but  fallacious  idea 
that  the  foster-parents  take  these  children  from  love — 
if  not  from  love,  it  is  done  for  gain,  and  here  comes  in 
the  unfairness  all  round.  It  places  the  woman  in  a 
false  position  by  ascribing  to  her  feelings  she  has  not 
got,  i,e.^  love  for  the  child,  and  it  is  unfair  to  the  child, 
because  no  child  can  be  properly  brought  up  on  four 
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shillings  a  week  with  a  little  extra  for  clothing.  I  have 
asked  many  respectable  working  men  s  wives.  They  say 
it  cannot  be  done  with  justice  to  the  child  to  make  a 
profit,  and  without  a  profit  no  foster-parent  would  do 
it.  We  may  be  sure  the  profit  is  made,  and  the  boarded- 
out  child  goes  short.  It  is  often  said,  many  a  labour- 
ing man  has  to  bring  up  a  family  on  much  less  than 
four  shillings  a  head.  Of  course  he  has  to.  But  then 
parents,  if  they  are  worthy  of  the  name  of  parents,  will 
naturally  sacrifice  a  good  deal  for  their  own  children. 
In  this  case  the  parents  go  short,  love  impelling  them 
to  do  so.  But  how  in  common-sense  can  we  expect 
foster-parents,  especially  when  work  is  short  and  wages 
low,  still  to  let  the  boarded-out  child  have  everything 
as  usual,  pinching  themselves  and  their  own  children 
to  do  so.  Why  should  we  expect  them  to  do  what  we 
ourselves  should  never  think  of  doing.  Six  shillings 
at  least  or  seven  for  big  children  ought  to  be  the  sum 
paid  weekly  for  a  boarded-out  child.  That  would  in- 
clude establishment  charges,  which  in  some  part  would 
apply  to  the  foster-parent's  house  as  much  as  the  larger 
Homes. 

Again,  what  about  the  unnatural  proceeding  of  letting 
these  boarded-out  children  run  errands,  and  the  foster- 
parents  receive  the  money.  It  is  against  all  principles  of 
justice  and  fairness.  How  would  any  parent  like  to  send 
his  child  out  in  all  winds  and  weather  for  small  payments, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  week  hand  over  these  payments 
to  other  people.  Happily  the  Education  Department 
is  taking  the  matter  up,  with  a  view  to  its  being  stopped. 
Two  special  wants  appear  to  be  very  flagrant  in  the 
matter  of  boarding-out  children. 

(i.)  To  have  lady  Local  Government  Board  In- 
spectors for  children  boarded  within  the  Union  as  well 
as  for  those  outside  the  Union.  The  boarded-out 
within  the  Union  are  left  entirely  to  the  mercies  of  the 
foster-parents  beyond  the  relieving  officer  paying  the 
allowance,  and  the  medical  officer  signing  the  certi- 
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ficate  once  a  quarter — that  ends  the  official  inspection. 
Guardians  look  in  now  and  again  if  they  choose,  but 
as  the  Guardian  who  has  spoken  for  some  special 
person  generally  visits  the  child  under  that  special 
foster-parent' S/  care,  it  is  difficult  to  take  the  latter  to 
task  before  the  Board,  as  it  implies  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  the  Guardian  for  having  chosen  these  people 
as  foster-parents.  Again,  every  boarded-out  child 
ought  to  be  directly  under  one  of  two  Committees, 
either  the  one  without  the  Union  or  the  one  within 
the  Union.  In  either  case  the  Committee  to  be  certified 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  In  some  instances 
children  are  under  no  special  committees.  I  would 
suggest  also  that  we  should  have  a  certificate  once,  a 
quarter  from  the  minister  of  the  child's  religious  de- 
nomination as  to  the  attendance  at  the  Sunday  school, 
and  church  or  chapel.  Although  as  Christians  in  a 
Christian  country  we  are  supposed  to  see  a  little  to 
the  religious  training  of  the  children  for  whom  we  as 
Guardians  are  distinctly  responsible,  even  if  we  fail 
to  see  our  responsibility,  I  am  afraid  we  often  err  in 
this  respect.  If  six  or  seven  shillings  a  week  were 
given,  with  the  usual  amount  for  shoes  and  clothings 
we  should  then  make  it  worth  while  for  people  of  a 
better  class  to  take  children  we  wish  to  board-out — 
people  who  would  have  sense  and  brain  enough  not 
to  object  to  the  Inspector's  visit,  and  who  would  know 
it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  care  properly  for  the 
child  under  their  charge.  Taking  it  from  the  lowest 
point  of  view,  it  would  be  a  monetary  loss  were  the 
child  removed  from  their  care.  I  would  like  this  rule 
to  be  made,  that  people  receiving  less  than  a  certain 
sum  weekly  for  wages,  be  debarred  from  having 
boarded-out  children.  This  rule  would  ensure  a  higher 
class  of  people  with  better  surroundings  and  place  of 
abode,  healthier  sleeping  accommodation,  and  a  brighter 
state  of  affairs  altogether.  Also  let  there  be  the  sur- 
prise visit  of  the  lady  Local  Government  Board  In- 
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spector,  to  take  place  at  any  time  whenever  a  child  is 
boarded-out,  and  the  foster  parents  always  to  be  under 
a  certified  Committee.  These  precautions  would  ensure 
a  child  having  a  home  worthy  of  the  name.  Until  then, 
I  for  one  still  say,  the  less  we  have  of  boarding-out  the 
better. 

The  Children  of  the  **  Ins-and-Outs"  and 

Vagrant  Children. 

It  appears  as  though  the  only  hope  of  doing  per- 
manent good  to  the  class  of  children  known  as  '*  ins- 
and-outs  "  and  the  children  of  vagrants  is  to  drop  all 
thought  of  sentiment  towards  the  parents  for  the  sake 
of  saving  the  children.  We  must  face  the  evil,  and 
admit  that  our  best  is  bad — bad  because  we  are  doing 
an  unnatural  action  ;  and  as  I  said  elsewhere,  an  un- 
natural action  is  a  wrong  one,  and  it  is  an  unnatural 
act  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  parent  into  our 
own  hands  as  Poor  Law  Guardians.  Our  saving 
clause  from  this  unnatural  act  is,  that  the  parent  has 
lost  all  sense  of  responsibility  ;  and  our  argument  is,  it 
is  better  to  save  the  child  than  both  child  and  parent 
to  be  lost.  This  cannot  be  done  effectually  until  more 
power  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Guardians  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  At  present  our  attempts 
are  a  waste  of  time,  and  also  a  waste  of  the  ratepayers' 
money.  I  can  illustrate  this  from  what  I  saw  myself 
a  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  going  over  a  Workhouse  in 
Devonshire,  and  in  doing  so,  came  upon  two  little 
children  about  three  or  four  years  old.  One  looked 
remarkably  healthy,  the  other  miserable.  I  said  to 
the  Matron,  how  well  and  healthy  the  one  child  looked, 
such  a  contrast  to  the  other.  Yes,  the  Matron  said, 
that  poor  little  child  you  are  pointing  to  has  never 
recovered  his  being  taken  out  by  his  parents  a  few 
weeks  ago.  He  was  taken  out,  kept  out  a  fortnight, 
and  then  brought  back,  and  he  has  never  been  well 
since.     Until  he  went  out  he  was  as  well  as  the  other. 
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Is  not  this  a  case  in  point  ?  The  child  had  received 
care,  attention  to  health,  and  wholesome  food.  A  fort- 
night out  with  bad  parents,  and,  as  I  said,  time  and 
money  thrown  away  on  him.  Responsibility  and 
power  ought  to  work  hand  in  hand.  In  proportion 
to  the  power  given  us,  we  can  throw  in  so  much 
responsibility. 

I  heard  the  remark  made  the  other  day  by  a  gentle- 
man Guardian,  that  however  bad  the  parent  may  be, 
still  he  is  the  parent.  According  to  that,  we  must  do 
away  with  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  and  let  parents  kick  and  beat  and  ill-treat 
their  offspring  as  they  like.  No  one  would  agree  to 
this,  therefore  what  about  morals  and  principles  which 
are  above  the  body  ?  If  we  cannot  bear  their  lower 
nature  to  be  starved  and  kicked,  what  about  the  higher 
nature  of  the  child  being  dwarfed,  and  even  ruined,  not 
only  for  this  world  but  the  next?  If  parents  will  not 
be  responsible  for  the  welfare  and  bringing  up  properly 
of  their  children,  let  the  fact  be  recognised.  Compel 
the  children — both  ins-and-outs'  and  vagrants  children 
— to  be  taken  away  from  their  parents  entirely  until 
they  are  of  age,  by  which  I  mean,  let  the  parents  have 
no  power  or  authority  to  have  access  to  them,  and  no 
power  to  compel  their  children  to  return  to  them,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  a  soldier  has  his  certificate  of  good 
conduct  from  his  officer,  which  is  held  valid  in  a  Court 
of  law.  In  like  manner  let  the  pauper  child  who  has 
been  formally  handed  over  to  the  Guardians  have  their 
certificate,  which  they  can  at  any  time  show,  proving 
they  may  claim  exemption  from  returning  to  their 
parents  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
By  that  time  their  own  common-sense  and  experience 
should  be  sufficient  to  guide  them  in  the  matter.  At 
the  same  time,  the  parents  should  be  severely  punished 
by  law  for  neglecting  their  offspring,  and  let  the  appeal 
touch  them  through  their  loss  of  liberty  and  dread  of 
restraint,  to  the  effect  that  it  answers  them  better  to 
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treat  their  children  well  than  for  them  to  run  the  risk 
of  imprisonment.  We  can  only  appeal  to  this  class  of 
creatures  through  their  love  of  self ;  all  higher  feelings 
have  disappeared  with  the  loss  of  self-respect  and 
natural  love  of  their  offspring — in  the  latter  case  they 
even  having  sunk  to  a  lower  state  than  that  of  the 
beasts  that  perish. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  whatever  is  done 
with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  Guardians,  the  proper  working  of 
every  system  is  entirely  dependent  on  good  adminis- 
tration. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr  Cecil  R.  M.  CUpp)  stated  that  he 
had  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr  Chance,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Central  and  South-Eastem  Poor  Law  Conferences : — 

Dear  Mr  Clapp. — I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  get  to  the 
Conference.  I  wished  particularly  to  hear  Miss  Geare's  paper,  and 
should  have  liked  to  say  a  few  words  about  vagrant  children — i.^., 
those  children  who  are  tramped  about  the  roads  of  the  country  by 
their  parents  or  professing  parents,  whose  only  occupation  is  be^ng 
or  stealing,  and  whose  children  learn  nothing  else.  For  some  months 
past  a  Committee,  which  was  formed  to  see  if  something  could  be 
done  to  get  at  these  children  and  rescue  them  from  their  life  of 
vagrancy,  has  been  trying  to  draft  a  Bill  on  the  subject,  under  which, 
while  not  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  hon&  fide  wayfarers,  the  pro- 
fessional vagrant  making  a  habit  of  tramping  with  his  children  could 
be  punished.  The  Committee  hope  to  get  this  Bill  introduced  into 
Parliament  at  once^  so  that  the  measure  which  it  proposes  to  cope 
with  the  evil  may  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Guardians  and 
police  authorities  in  the  country  during  the  recess.  The  Bill  for 
the  protection  of  neglected  children,  which  is  now  passing  through 
Parliament,  will  barely  touch  the  fringe  of  the  question.  It  could, 
in  any  case,  only  apply  to  children  coming  to  the  casual  wards 
(and  so  making  themselves  chargeable  to  the  rates) ;  but  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  not  likely  to  pass  a  resolution  adopting  such  children, 
and  charge  the  local  rates  with  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  and 
education,  seeing  that  they  would  have  no  claim  on  any  particular 
Union  for  relief.  The  Bill  the  Committee  has  drafted  provides  for 
this  cost  being  made  a  county  chaise.  It  makes  the  tramping  about 
of  children  an  offence  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment,  and 
empowers  the  police  to  take  into  custody  any  persons  found  with 
children  on  the  public  highways  whom  they  may  suspect  to  belong 
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to  the  habitual  vagrant  class,  and  who  cannot  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  themselves.  The  £iU  has  been  carefully  drawn  up  so  as  to 
protect  the  honest  wayfarer,  although  all  the  evidence  shows  that  it 
is  not  the  custom  for  these  persons  to  take  their  wives  and  children 
with  them  when  they  travel  by  road  to  where  there  may  be  a  demand 
for  labour.  Such  persons  make  it  a  rule  to  leave  their  wives  and 
children  behind,  and  not  to  break  up  their  homes  until  they  have 
found  new  ones  where  they  may  have  obtained  work.  Further,  the 
police  would  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  professional 
vagrant  from  them.  When  taken  before  the  magistrates  the  Bill 
throws  upon  the  accused  the  onus  of  proving  that  he  has  not  com- 
mitted the  offence  which  it  creates.  If  a  conviction  ensues,  the 
magistrates  have  power  to  order  the  children  to  be  sent  to  the  Work- 
house to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  same 
way  as  other  indoor  pauper  children,  or  (in  proper  cases)  to  an 
Industrial  School.  The  Committee  felt  very  strongly  the  importance 
of  not  dealing  with  the  children  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  criminal 
classes.  While  it  is  right  that  the  offending  parent  should  be  dealt 
with  under  the  criminal  law,  it  would  seem  better  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  under  the  Poor  Law,  and 
that  they  should  share  in  the  benefits  provided  for  deserted  children 
under  section  i  of  the  Act  of  1889.  If  the  child  has  no  ascertainable 
settlement,  the  Bill  charges  the  county  rate  with  a  payment  not 
exceeding  6s.  per  head  weekly  for  the  expenses  of  its  maintenance 
and  education  by  the  relieving  Union.  The  main  advantage  of 
the  Bill  is  that  it  applies  to  persons  habitually  tramping  the  roads 
with  their  children,  whether  they  resort  to  the  casual  ward,  or  to  that 
infinitely  worse  place  for  the  children — the  common  lodging-house. 
In  the  opinion  of  a  very  great  authority  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
entirely  driving  the  class  of  persons  at  which  it  is  directed  from  the 
road.  The  BUI  does  not  touch  dwellers  in  tents  and  vans,  nor  any 
one  who  has  any  visible  means  of  existence  other  than  by  begging. 

Mr  G.  S.  Brown  (Plymouth)  said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
lady  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  sug- 
gested, if  it  was  necessary ;  but  was  it  not  the  fact  that  lady  inspectors 
were  already  appointed  ? 

Miss  Mason  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector  of  boarded-out 
children)  said  she  and  her  colleague,  Miss^hapman,  who  was  also 
present,  were  only  expected  to  visit  children  who  were  boarded- 
out  outside  the  Unions.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  them  also 
to  visit  the  children  who  were  boarded-out  within  the  Unions.  Such 
children  stood  on  an  entirely  different  footing.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  T.  Webber  (Falmouth)  said  that  while  he  felt  very  much 
gratified  by  the  very  interesting  paper  which  had  been  read,  he  felt 
that  to  have  lady  inspectors  from  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
visit  the  children  boarded-out  within  the  Unions  was  altogether 
unnecessary  where  the  Guardians  did  their  duty  properly,  and  surely 
in  most  Unions  the  Guardians  were  doing  their  work  well.     (Hear, 
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hear.)  The  paper  would  have  been  much  more  interesting  if  cases 
had  been  brought  to  their  notice  showing  the  necessity  for  the 
appointment  of  lady  inspectors.  In  his  Union  they  had  a  Ladies' 
Committee,  and  a  lady  from  each  parish  visited  the  children  at  the 
houses  where  they  were  boarded -out.  The  Guardians  did  not 
require  more  looking  after  by  the  Local  Government  Board  than 
they  had  got  at  the  present  time.  Guardians  were  quite  capable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs.  Their  work  would  be  done  much  more 
quickly  if  the  Local  Government  Board  would  display  a  little  more 
activity  in  answering  their  official  communications.  A  better  system 
than  boarding-out  was  never  adopted.  As  to  the  children  going  to 
school,  he  thought  there  was  no  better  way  than  letting  them  go  as 
much  like  other  children  as  possible,  and  certainly  not  to  make  them 
go  two  by  two.  He  did  not  think  a  better  system  than  boarding-out 
had  ever  existed.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Treleaven  (Launceston)  said  that  her  daughter  was  con- 
nected with  the  Boarding-Out  Committee  of  a  very  large  London 
Union,  and  they  were  constantly  receiving  applications  for  children 
to  be  boarded-out.  There  was  a  Committee  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
ladies  in  the  Walthamstow  Union  district,  and  each  lady  had  allotted 
to  her  charge  a  certain  number  of  children.  They  never  allowed 
more  than  two  children  to  be  boarded-out  in  one  house,  and  no 
family  in  which  there  were  already  more  than  two  children  in  the 
household  was  allowed  to  take  children  to  be  boarded-out  The 
people  in  the  majority  of  cases  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
children,  and  got  so  fond  of  them  that  they  did  not  care  to  part  with 
them.  The  system  worked  well.  The  boys  were  allowed  fifteen 
shillings  per  quarter,  and  the  girls  ten  shillings  per  quarter,  for  clothes, 
and  a  complete  outfit  when  they  went  out  to  service.  She  did  not 
think  there  was  any  need  for  additional  lady  inspectors.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Salter  Beavis  (Chard)  said  that  seeing  that  the  motion 
had  fallen  through  there  was  no  necessity  to  move  an  amendment. 
If  the  motion  had  been  carried,  it  would  have  been  a  very  serious 
reflection  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  their  officers.   (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  C.  J.  Palmer  (Devonport)  said  he  would  formally  second 
tlie  proposition  to  give  the  Conference  an  opportunity  of  fully 
expressing  its  opinion  on  the  subject 

Miss  Manlove  (Torquay)  said  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
if  lady  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board  would  from  time 
to  time  visit  all  the  boarded-out  children. 

Mr  Webber  (Falmouth)  said  he  had  been  a  Guardian  for  forty- 
six  years,  and  he  declined  to  support  any  resolution  of  want  of 
confidence  in  Guardians  at  the  present  time.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Jones  (Swinton  and  Highworth)  said  that  in  that  Union 
they  had  a  large  Ladies'  Committee,  and  such  a  resolution  as  that 
would  be  an  insult  to  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  of  the  difficulties 
was  to  get  the  boys  out.     He  was  pleased  to  hear  about  the  Sheffield 
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Homes.  Sheffield,  though  the  only  place  that  had  been  mentioned 
that  afternoon,  was  not  the  only  place  that  had  adopted  the  Scattered 
Homes  system — for  instance,  Bath  and  Kettering.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  Cottage  Home  system  should  receive  more 
encouragement  from  the  Local  Government  Board.  He  awaited 
with  much  satisfaction  Dr  Ley's  motion  relative  to  "Scattered 
Homes,"  and  would  heartily  support  it.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Fuller  (Chippenham)  said  Miss  Geare's  paper  proved  that 
she  had  had  a  most  unfortunate  experience  of  the  various  systems 
of  bringing  up  the  children.  The  condition  of  the  children  within 
the  Unions  had  greatly  improved  in  recent  years,  largely  owing  to 
the  fact  thai  there  were  lady  CJuardians  now  on  most  Boards.  Miss 
Geare  was  perfectly  right  in  her  criticisms  of  the  Scattered  Homes 
system,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  (guardians  to  fulfil  Miss 
Geare's  high  ideal.  Guardians  had  to  care  for  the  children  of 
working-class  parents,  artisans  and  labourers,  and  to  place  at  the 
head  of  those  Homes  women  of  refined  education  was  raising  the 
children  above  their  cbss  She  would  herself  prefer  a  motherly 
woman  of  the  class  from  which  the  children  were  drawn.  When  the 
boys  and  girls  made  their  first  start  in  life  from  the  Cottage  Homes 
they  were  rarely  successful.  It  was  the  same  with  most  children, 
whether  they  were  paupers  or  not,  in  their  first  efforts.  The  girl's 
first  place  was  often  a  very  small  house,  with  a  harsh  and  exacting 
mistress,  and  the  girl  soon  left  the  situation.  Where  should  she 
go  until  she  got  another  situation?  The  Cottage  Home  was  not 
an  ideal  arrangement  for  a  boy  or  girl  from  that  point  of  view. 
Whereas  in  boarding-out  the  child  looked  to  the  foster-parent  as 
an  ordinary  child  regarded  home.  In  her  Union  the  boys  were 
generally  sent  out  at  a  commencing  wage  of  half-a  crown  a  week, 
and  the  foster  parents  were  willing  to  do  what  they  could  for  them 
until  they  earned  enough  to  keep  themselves.  It  was  very  important 
that  girls  should  have  some  motherly  woman  to  whom  they  could 
look  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty.  According  to  the 
rules  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  no  boarding-out  in  any  Union 
should  be  done  without  a  Boarding-Out  Committee,  and  the  members 
joining  it  had  to  sign  a  written  declaration  that  they  would  visit  the 
children  once  at  least  in  every  six  weeks  and  send  in  a  written  report 
on  the  children.  The  members  of  the  Boarding-Out  Committee, 
the  Guardians,  and,  if  necessary,  though  she  deprecated  it,  the 
relieving  officer,  were  all  authorised  to  inspect  children  who  were 
boarded-out  within  the  Union  to  which  they  belonged.  The  Local 
Government  Board  lady  inspectors  were  a  necessary  go-between  for 
the  Guardians  in  large  centres  and  the  children  boarded-out  in 
remote  districts,  but  it  was  absolutely  unnecessary  to  appoint  lady 
inspectors  for  the  purposes  of  the  boarding-out  within  the  Union 
order.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  MiLSON  Rhodes  (Chorlton)  said  that  he  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the   first   Boards  in  the  country  to  adopt    boarding-out. 
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There  were  two  things  they  must  make  up  their  mind  to.  People 
did  not  take  children  for  love  of  them,  and  they  did  not  refrain 
from  making  them  work  for  them.  If  they  would  search  the 
police  court  records  they  would  find  that  foster-parents  had  been 
again  and  again  convicted  of  cruelty  to  the  children.  No  system 
required  so  much  care.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety  in 
boarding-out.  (Cheers.)  On  one  occasion  he  happened  to  meet 
a  lady  member  of  a  Boarding-Out  Committee,  and  went  with  her 
to  visit  one  or  two  of  the  children.  At  the  first  house  she  inquired^ 
"Is  Tommy  all  right?"  **  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  lady  said 
(to  him),  "That's  done  me  for  six  weeks."  (Laughter.)  He  had 
known  of  three  Committees,  all  of  which  neglected  their  duty.  The 
Local  Government  Board  sent  some  ladies  to  make  special  inquiries, 
and  they  reported  that  Miss  Mason's  report  was  not  only  correct,  but, 
if  anything,  rather  understated  the  case,  and  that  the  children  must 
be  brought  back  to  the  Schools  at  once.  He  had  been  through 
Scattered  Homes  where  those  in  charge  told  him  that  no  Guardian 
had  assisted  them  during  the  preceding  three  weeks.  (Shame.) 
The  children  should  not  be  sent  two  by  two  to  school  like  the 
animals  out  of  the  ark.  (laughter.)  His  Board  had  established 
Cottage  Homes,  and  had  built  the  schools  half  a  mile  away,  and  the 
children  went  to  and  from  the  school  like  ordinary  children.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Guardians  must  remember  that  they  were  not  dealing  with 
the  children  of  the  fit,  but  mostly  the  children  of  the  unfit — con- 
sumptives, criminals,  and  insane — and  that  such  children  required 
special  feeding  and  looking  after,  if  they  were  to  be  fitted  for  the 
battle  of  life.  (Cheers.)  In  his  own  Union,  until  the  recent 
formation  of  a  band,  the  boys  were  generally  rejected  for  the  army 
and  navy  owing  to  narrow  chests.  They  had  got  over  that  diflficulty 
now.  (Cheers.)  People  could  not  feed  a  child  properly  for  3s.  6d. 
or  4s.  a  week,  and  Guardians  must  pay  more  than  that  amount,  and 
there  must  be  a  thorough  system  of  inspection.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Brown  (Plymouth)  said  they  were  just  establishing  separate 
Homes  in  that  Union.  He  formed  one  of  a  deputation  to  Bath  and 
Sheffield  when  the  Board  first  considered  the  question.  The  Homes 
at  Sheffield  were  fairly  attractive.  Everything  depended  on  the 
character  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Home  and  those  about  him. 
At  Bath  and  Sheffield  the  superintendents  both  seemed  to  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work.  As  at  some  other  places,  the 
Plymouth  Board  had  at  first  encountered  some  opposition  from 
those  who  had  interests  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  Homes 
were  proposed  to  be  placed,  but  the  Board  had  simply  placed  the 
protests  on  the  table,  and  last  week  they  received  a  very  strong 
memorial  approving  of  the  scheme  for  establishing  the  Homes. 
(Cheers.) 

Rev.  W.  Lionel  Greens  (Devonport)  said  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  were  often  very  slow  in  replying  to  the  communi- 
cations of  Boards  of  Guardians,  who,  however,  were  apt  unduly  to 
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resent  the  supervision  of  the  central  authority.  He  could  have 
wished  that  the  motion  before  the  Conference  had  been  more 
definite.  If  lady  inspectors  were  appointed  as  proposed,  he  felt  sure 
that  the  Guardians  would  welcome  them,  and  expect  to  learn  much 
from  the  great  experience  the  ladies  would  acquire.  He  supported 
the  resolution.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Murray  Browne  (L.G.B.  Inspector)  said  that  last  autumn 
he  made  a  considerable  personal  investigation  into  the  way  in  which 
children  brought  up  in  the  Workhouses  had  turned  out  in  after-life. 
He  was  very  glad  to  say  that  the  result  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
(Cheers.)  Various  as  the  systems  of  education  were,  he  held  to  the 
opinion  that  whatever  is  best  administered  is  best.  (Cheers.)  If 
boardingout  was  not  thoroughly  well  managed,  it  might  entail  the 
most  terrible  evils.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  Dr  Rhodes  said,  it  required 
eternal  vigilance.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  children  brought  up  in  the 
Workhouses  had  turned  out  exceedingly  well.  Some  were  eminent 
members  of  the  London  County  Council,  others  were  the  clerks  of 
the  very  Board  which  had  been  responsible  for  their  bringing-up. 
(Cheers.) 

I'he  Chairman  said  the  boarding-out  system  required  great  care, 
but  no  system  would  work  well  without  personal  care  and  personal 
sympathy.  His  own  opinion  was  that  the  best  system  of  education 
at  present  to  be  found  was  in  the  Industrial  Schools,  where  the  boys 
were  taught  to  use  their  hands  as  well  as  their  heads.     (Hear,  hear.) 

In  reply, 

Miss  Geare  said  she  did  not  intend  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the 
Guardians.  In  her  own  Union  they  had  no  Committee  specially 
designated  a  Boarding-Out  Committee.  [A  Voice — That  explains 
it.]  Certain  members  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  once  a  month  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  children,  but  it  was  said  that  that  was  too 
often,  and  now  they  met  once  a  quarter,  and  if  members  did  not 
choose  to  visit  the  children,  well,  she  supposed  they  did  not. 
(Laughter.)  Wherever  there  were  children  boarded-out  there  ought 
to  be  a  strong  Ladies'  Committee  to  visit  them.  (Hear,  hear.) 
With  regard  to  Mrs  Fuller's  remark  that  she  took  too  high  an  ideal, 
she  knew  many  working-class  women  who  were  thoroughly  refined 
and  had  proper  feelings,  and  were  good  disciplinarians.     (Hear,  hear.) 

On  a  show  of  hands.  Miss  Geare's  proposition  was  rejected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Miss  Geare  for  her  paper,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr  Webber,  of  Falmouth. 

The  next  matter  on  the  agenda  was  the  following  notice  of 
motion  by  Dr  J.  W.  Ley  (Newton  Union) : — "  That  considering  the 
difficulty  in  providing  *  Scattered  Homes*  for  Children  in  many 
Unions,  the  Local  Government  Board  be  asked  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Boarding  of  Children  in  Unions  Order,  1889,  so 
that  in  future  Boards  of  Guardians  may  be  empowered  to  board-out 
any  child  they  may  think  fit." 
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Dr  Ley  said  he  thought  that  all  modern  Guardians  were  agreed 
that  the  Workhouse  was  an  absolutely  improper  place  in  which  to 
bring  up  children,  and  they  were  anxious  to  get  the  children  away 
from  the  Workhouse  as  soon  as  possible.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
improvement  in  the  Poor  Law  children  had  been  solely  due  to 
getting  the  children  away  from  the  Workhouses.  If  children,  on 
going  out  of  the  Workhouses,  saw  vice,  they  also  saw  virtue,  and  the 
good  more  than  counterbalanced  the  bad.  There  was,  however, 
great  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  homes  for  the  children.  There 
was  not  one  woman  in  a  thousand  who  was  really  fitted  to  bring  up 
a  number  of  children  in  a  "Scattered  Home,"  and  give  them  a  proper 
training.  Unless  they  were  well  managed,  the  Homes,  instead  of 
being  beneficial  to  the  children,  would  be  nothing  more  than  little 
sinks  of  iniquity.  Boarding-out,  wherever  practicable,  was  the  best 
system.  Ehr  Barnardo,  who  had  had  more  experience  than  any  one,, 
preferred  boarding-out  to  Scattered  Homes.  He  (Dr  Ley)  thought 
4S.  a  week,  los.  a  quarter  for  clothing,  and  medical  attendance,  was 
amply  sufficient  for  a  child's  maintenance.  He  asked  the  Conference 
to  send  a  unanimous  request  to  the  Local  Government  Board  with 
regard  to  the  matter,  and  he  would  ask  every  Guardian  present  to 
get  his  Board  to  send  a  similar  request.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Local 
Government  Board  were  of  opinion  that  the  regulations  should  not 
be  extended,  but  Boards  of  Guardians  had  had  as  much  experience 
as  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  why  did  not  the  Board  give 
Guardians  some  reason  for  its  opinion  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  At  present 
Guardians  could  only  board-out  orphans  and  the  children  of  those 
who  were  in  prisons  or  asylums. 

Mr  Jones  (Swinton  and  Highworth)  formally  seconded  the 
proposition. 

Mr  Wills  (Newton  Abbot)  said  the  Scattered  Home  system 
could  not  be  productive  of  that  personal  affection  which  was  engen< 
dered  by  the  boarding-out.  However  a  foster-parent  might  regard 
the  transaction  originally,  love  must  eventually  obtain  between  them 
and  the  children  not  much  inferior  to  that  entertained  towards  their 
own  offspring.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  West  (Exeter)  said  Dr  Ley  had  exactly  expressed  his  own 
opinion  of  the  matter.  The  Scattered  Homes  would  not  be  much 
better  than  Workhouses.  The  majority  of  the  children  now  in  the 
Workhouses  were  the  "  ins-and-outs,"  whom  parents  could  claim  at 
any  time.  Boarding-out  was  far  preferable  to  any  other  method  of 
dealing  with  the  children.  He  did  not  think  Miss  Geare's  paper 
did  justice  to  the  Exeter  Board.     (Laughter.) 

Miss  Geare  repeated  that  she  had  had  no  intention  to  attack  or 
criticise  the  Board.     (Hear,  hear  ) 

Mr  MuNRo  (Exeter)  said  that  a  Committee  was  originally  estab- 
lished as  a  Boarding-Out  Committee,  but  Miss  Geare  herself  sug- 
gested that  it  should  supervise  all  the  children  under  the  Guardians** 
care  and  that  it  should  be  called  the  Children's  Committee.     As. 
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regarded  Dr  I^y's  motion,  he  was  opposed  to  it,  after  twelve  years' 
experience  of  boarding  out.  A  system  which  required  such  "  eternal 
vigilance"  was  not  worth  carrying  any  further.  There  had  been 
cases  in  that  county  of  persons  being  sent  to  penal  servitude  for 
cruelty  to  boarded-out  children.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Brealev  and  Miss  Manlove  supported  the  proposition. 

Dr  Ley  said  that  where  boarding-out  had  failed,  it  was  generally 
through  n^lect  of  duty  and  want  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
Guarduins.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Chorley  (Exeter)  said  the  members  of  the  Children's 
Committee  did  not  neglect  the  children,  and  she  was  delighted  to 
see  how  well  cared  for  they  were.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Webber  wished  to  know  whether  the  Committee  had  made 
a  periodical  report  to  the  I.^ocal  Government  Board. 

Mr  Cole  (Plymouth)  said  he  would  vote  for  the  resolution.  The 
Plymouth  Board  intended  to  work  the  two  systems  together. 

Dr  Ley's  proposition  was  then  agreed  to,  with  only  one  dis- 
sentient, and  the  proceedings  were  adjourned. 


In  the  evening  the  members  dined  together  at  the  New  London 
Hotel. 


Thursday,  27TH  July. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr  Cecil  R.  M.  Clapp)  said  he  regretted 
to  have  received  a  letter  stating  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  too  unwell 
to  take  the  chair. 

Mr  Webber  (Falmouth)  was  then  voted  to  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee : — 

Report  of  Committee. 

Your  Committee,  appointed  at  the  Conference  held  at  Plymouth 
on  the  20th  and  21st  July  1898,  beg  leave  to  report  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resolutions  there  passed — 

(i.)  "That  it  is  desirable  that  all  Unions  should  enforce  the 
rule  of  two  nights*  detention  of  casual  paupers," 

a  copy  of  the  resolution  was  forwarded  to  all  Boards  of  Gq^rdians  in 
the  Southwestern  District  on  the  5th  of  August  last,  and  42  only 
of  the  80  Unions  have  replied.  Of  such  42,  31  are  in  favour  of 
the  rule,  and  already  enforce  it,  7  disapprove,  and  4  express  no 
opinion. 

(2.)  "That  it  is  imperative  that  special  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  treatment  of  pauper  imbecile  and  feeble- 
minded children,  and  that  each  Union  be  invited  to  join 
in  some  well-considered  scheme  for  providing  one  or 
more  central  institutions  within  the  district." 
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A  copy  of  that  resolution  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  80  Unions. 
42  only  replied,  of  which  3  disapproved  of  the  scheme,  5  expressed 
no  opinion,  18  were  in  favour,  and  16  were  willing  to  consider  the 
matter  when  a  definite  scheme  was  before  them. 

The  special  Committee  appointed  at  the  Conference  to  prepare  a 
scheme  was  summoned  on  two  occasions  to  meet,  but  owing  to 
adverse  circumstances  has  not  met. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  together  the  members  of  a  Committee  so 
small  as  the  present,  scattered  as  the  members  are  over  so  wide  an 
area,  suggests  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  number,  and  of  alter- 
ing its  composition.  At  present  it  consists  of  one  representative  only 
of  each  of  the  five  South-Western  Counties. 

Your  Committee  suggest  that  in  future  the  Committee  shall 
consist  of  twenty  (six  to  form  a  quorum),  four  from  each  county, 
representing  north,  south,  east,  and  west  divisions,  where  they  exist, 
and  where  they  do  not  as  near  as  possible  thereto. 

The  Financial  Statement  of  the  Conference  held  in  Plymouth 
last  year  is  laid  before  you  for  your  adoption. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  next  Conference  be  held 
at  Taunton  on  the  third  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  July  1900. 

JV.B, —The  Statement  showed  Receipts  j£g,  8s.,  with  Payments 
;^io,  7s.  2d.,  leaving  a  Balance  due  to  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of 
j£2,  19s.  2d. 


Appendix  A. 
Unions  for  and  against  two  nights^  detention. 

Unions  for,  who  adopt  it — 


Salisbury. 

Tisbury. 

Mere, 

Totnes. 

St  Thomas. 

Plympton  St  Mary 

Williton. 

St  Columb  Major. 

Wellington. 

Calne. 

Tavistock. 

Keynsham. 

Bideford. 

Chard. 

Bridgwater. 

Tiverton. 

Truro. 

Clutton. 

Exeter. 

Stonehouse. 

Devizes. 

Wincanton. 

Cerne. 

Bridport. 

Bath. 

Highworth&  Swindon. 

►  Poole. 

Frome.    . 

Chippenham. 

Redruth. 

St  Austell. 

Unions  against — 

Sturminster. 

Bodmin  (no  feeling  either  way). 

Wimborne  and  Cranbome  (take 

no  notice). 
Plymouth  (take  no  notice). 
Torrington. 


Newton  Abbot  (take  no  notice). 

Warminster. 

St  Germans. 

Stoke  Damerel  (Devonport). 

Falmouth. 

Barnstaple. 
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Appendix  B. 

Unions  with  their  replies  as  to  pauper  imbecile  and  feeble-minded 

children. 

Unions  in  favour — 

Sturminster.  Plymouth. 

Salisbury.  Tavistock. 

Williton.  St  Germans. 

Calne.  Stoke  Damerel  (Devonport). 

Tiverton.  Mere. 

Bodmin.  Plympton. 

Wimborne  and  Cranbome.  Bridport. 

St  AustelL  Poole. 

Tisbury.  Redruth. 

Unions  disapproving — 

Frome  (no  opinion).  Torrington. 

St  Thomas.  Newton  Abbot  (no  mention). 

Chard  (no  mention).  Cerne  (no  mention). 

Truro.  Bridgwater  (no  mention). 

Unions  will  consider — 

Totnes.  Highworth  and  Swindon. 

Bideford.  Chippenham. 

Exeter.  Wellington. 

Wincanton.  Falmouth. 

Bath.  Keynsham. 

St  Columb  Major.  Glutton. 

Stonehouse.  Devizes. 

Warminster.  Barnstaple. 


Mr  Jefferv  (Tisbury)  moved  and  Mr  Baker  (Mere,  Wilts) 
seconded  that  the  "  Resolution  No.  i  "  in  the  Report  be  sent  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  this  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  Jones  (Swinton  and  Highworth)  moved  that  the  new 
Committee  be  asked  to  consider  the  question  of  dealing  with  the 
imbecile  children. 

Dr  Ley  seconded. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
question.  He  hoped  something  would  be  done  alike  in  the  interest 
of  the  afflicted  people  and  of  the  other  inmates  of  the  Workhouse. 
The  proposition  was  carried. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Palmer  (Devonport)  proposed  that  the  Committee 
be  enlarged  as  suggested  in  the  Report. 

Mr  MuNRO  (Exeter)  seconded. 

Mr  W.  Sydney  Price  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Somerset  Poor  Law 
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and  Rural  District  Councils  Association)  proposed  that  that  body 
should  have  power  to  nominate  a  representative  on  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  notice  would  have  to  be  given 
of  such  a  motion. 

Mr  Baker  (Mere)  said  the  kindred  associations  would  claim 
a  similar  right. 

Mr  Price  said  he  would  be  very  glad  if  they  did. 

Ordered :  That  notice  be  given  of  the  motion. 

The  election  of  the  Committee  then  took  place. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Conference. 

Mr  Webber  said  he  need  not  say  one  word  as  to  the  way  in 
which  Mr  Cecil  Ciapp  had  done  the  work.  He  was  exceedingly 
glad  to  state  that  Mr  Clapp  was  willing  to  take  office  for  another 
year.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Cecil  R.  M.  Clapp  (the  Hon.  Sec.)  having  been  unanimously 
re-elected,  said  he  was  much  obliged  to  the  members,  and  would 
do,  as  he  had  done  in  the  past,  all  he  could  to  make  the  Conference 
a  success.     (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Conference  then  considered  where  to  meet  next  year. 

On  a  show  of  hands,  5  voted  for  Taunton,  and  24  for  Salisbury,, 
and  it  was  accordingly  resolved  that  the  Conference  assemble  at 
Salisbury  in  July  1900. 


The  following  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  Central  Poor  l^w 
Conference : — 

Mr  MooRR  Stevens  (Torrington), 
Mr  Webber  (Falmouth),  and 
Mrs  Fuller  (Chippenham). 


The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr  Cecil  R.  M.  Clapp)  stated  that  Mr 
Forbes,  who  would  introduce  the  matter  of  the  resolution  from  the 
Wellington  Union,  wished  it  to  read  as  follows : — "  That  the  LocaU 
Government  Board  be  memorialised  to  introduce  legislation  with  a. 
view  to  enable  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  to  order  the  detentioa 
of  female  inmates  of  the  Workhouse  who  are  known  to  be  of  immoral 
character,  or  who  have  illegitimate  children,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  discharging  themselves  from  the  Workhouse,  except  with  the 
consent  of  such  court  or  of  the  Guardians." 

Mr  Forbes  said  that  the  resolution  had  been  amended  by  the 
addition  of  the  words  relating  to  "  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction,*^ 
so  as  to  be  identical  with  one  considered  by  the  Somerset  Poor  Law 
Conference  in  March  last.  The  evil  was  a  very  grave  one,  and 
women  came  in  again  and  again  to  be  confined  and  leave  their 
offspring  as  a  legacy  to  the  Guardians ;  but  they  were  told  that  the 
legislature  would  never  move  in  the  matter,  because  it  entailed  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.     But  if,  through  the  Local 
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Government  Board,  the  Guardians  throughout  the  whole  country- 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  something  would 
speedily  be  done.     He  proposed  the  resolution. 

Mrs  Wyndham  (Tiverton)  seconded. 

Mrs  Treleaven  (Launceston)  supported  it. 

Mr  Webber  (Falmouth)  said  the  resolution  indicated  a  plague 
spot  in  every  Union  in  the  countr}\  It  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  land  that  the  women  should  leave  their  children  as  a 
l^acy  to  the  Guardians.  They  were  bound  to  take  the  children 
with  them ;  but,  too  often,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  such 
that  the  Guardians  were  obliged  to  take  the  children  from  the  women 
to  prevent  gross  cruelty  to  the  young  and  helpless. 

Mr  Price  (Wellington)  said  the  reference  to  **  courts  of  summary- 
jurisdiction  "  was  introduced  at  the  March  Conference,  because  it 
was  felt  that  the  legislature  would  never  entrust  Guardians  with 
the  powers  of  a  court  of  justice. 

Dr  Ley  said  that  the  Conference  was  invited  to  tread  on  very 
dangerous  ground  indeed.  He  did  not  think  that  the  nation  would 
tolerate  for  a  moment  the  making  of  penal  laws  to  deal  with  these 
questions.  Education  was  the  thing.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
children  forty  years  ago  was  double  and  treble  that  of  the  present 
day.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Manlove  (Torquay)  said  it  was  an  attempt  to  bring  a  matter 
before  Parliament  by  byways.  They  would  not  dare  to  do  it  openly^ 
or  they  would  rouse  the  country.     (Cheers  and  counter  cheers.) 

Mr  Forbes  then  asked  permission  to  withdraw  the  proposition^ 
and  this  was  granted. 

THE  NURSING  OF  THE  DESTITUTE 

POOR. 

By  Mr  BALDWYN  FLEMING. 

L»eal  Gcvtrnmeni  Board  Ins^tor  far  Hants^  Wilis^  and  Dorset. 


The  question  before  us  divides  itself  into  two  parts — 

The  Nursing  of  the  Indoor,  and 
The  Nursing  of  Outdoor,  Poor, 
and  it  is  well  that  we  should  consider  each  of  these 
divisions  as  it  is,  and  as  it  should  be. 

Taking  first  the  Nursing  of  the  Indoor  Poor. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  has  not  enabled  me  to 

obtain  in  detail  the  precise  figures  required  to  state 

with  certainty  what  is  the  average  number  of  patients 

to  nurses  in  the  Workhouses  of  the  South-Western 
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District.  Probably  I  should  not  be  far  wrong  if  I  gave 
that  average  at  about  twenty  patients  to  one  nurse ; 
but  in  the  term  nurse  I  here  include  all  paid  officers  in 
actual  attendance  upon  the  sick — that  is,  trained  nurses, 
untrained  nurses,  and  paid  attendants  (experienced  or 
otherwise)  employed  in  the  sick  wards. 

In  order  to  make  myself  clear,  I  desire  to  point  out 
that  in  my  subsequent  remarks,  by  **  trained  or  skilled 
nurse,''  I  mean  a  nurse  who  has  gone  through  her 
course  in  some  hospital  or  infirmary,  qualified  to  give 
such  training.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  **  un- 
trained nurse  "  means  a  nurse  who  has  had  no  expe- 
rience or  is  incompetent  for  the  duties  she  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform,  but  no  one,  however  experienced,  can 
claim  to  be  a  trained  or  skilled  nurse  who  has  not  been 
under  regular  instruction  in  surgical,  medical,  and  ward 
work. 

In  the  above  estimate  of  twenty  patients  to  one 
nurse,  it  will  therefore  be  understood  that  the  proportion 
of  patients  to  trained  nurses  is  very  much  larger.  The 
number  of  trained  nurses  in  your  counties  is  steadily 
increasing,  but  is  still  far  from  reaching  the  desired 
proportion  to  the  number  of  patients. 

The  Guardians  are  aware  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  6th  August  1897  issued  a  General 
Order  absolutely  prohibiting  the  further  employment 
of  paupers  as  nurses  or  in  nursing  duties.  The  Order 
further  prescribes  that  no  pauper  inmate  shall  be  em- 
ployed as  an  attendant  in  the  sick  wards  or  upon  any 
patient,  unless  such  inmate  shall  be  approved  by  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Workhouse  for  the  purpose,  and 
shall  act  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  paid 
officer  of  the  Guardians  (Art.  i). 

This  approval  should  be  given  by  the  medical  officer 
in  writing,  and  to  meet  the  common  event  of  such 
attendants  taking  their  discharge,  it  is  advisable  that 
the  medical  officer  should  give   the  Master  a  list  of 
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approved  inmates,  so  that  he  may  have  others  to  choose 
from. 

Article  2  of  the  Order  requires  that  no  person  shall 
be  appointed  as  nurse  by  the  Guardians  who  has  not 
had  such  practical  experience  in  nursing  as  may  render 
him  or  her  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  hold  such  office. 

Article  3  directs  that  where  the  nursing  staff  con- 
sists of  three  or  more  persons,  the  Guardians  shall 
either  appoint  a  superintendent  nurse,  or,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  direct  that 
one  of  the  nurses  shall  be  a  superintendent  nurse,  and 
that  unless  the  Local  Government  Board  dispense  with 
the  requirement,  the  person  henceforward  appointed  as 
superintendent  nurse  shall  have  gone  through  a  full 
course  of  instruction. 

Article  4  defines  the  position  of  the  superintendent 
nurse. 

Article  5  gave  a  new  and  very  important  responsi- 
bility to  Workhouse  medical  officers  and  the  Master, 
and  has  been  framed  to  meet  the  temporary  require- 
ment of  more  nursing  power  than  may  be  available 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  directs  that  **if  in 
an  emergency  it  appears  to  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Workhouse  that  the  employment  of  a  temporary  nurse 
is  required  for  the  proper  treatment  of  any  case  or 
cases  in  the  Workhouse,  and  he  informs  the  Master  of 
the  Workhouse  in  writing  accordingly,  it  shall  be  the  • 
duty  of  the  Master  to  engage  a  person  to  act  as  nurse 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Guardians,"  and  the 
Guardians  shall  pay  the  reasonable  remuneration  of  the 
person  so  engaged.  Provided  that  where  there  is  no 
superintendent  nurse,  no  person  shall  be  engaged  with- 
out having  had  such  practical  experience  in  nursing  as 
may  render  him  or  her  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  hold 
the  office  of  nurse. 

With  regard  to  night  nursing,  I  fear  that  with  few 
exceptions  the  arrangements  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  smaller  Unions. 
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When  we  consider  what  the  nursing  arrangements 
should  be,  the  first  point  to  present  itself  is  the  propor- 
tion of  nurses  to  patients. 

Speaking  generally,  one  nurse,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, may  look  after  thirty  patients,  but  she  can  only 
do  so  by  day  or  by  night,  not  both  by  day  and  nighL 
Therefore  the  thirty  patients  require  two  nurses,  one  by 
day  and  one  by  night ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  should 
be  ordinarily  not  less  than  one  nurse  to  fifteen  patients 
for  the  class  of  cases  usually  found  in  Workhouse  sick 
wards,  and  this  proportion  is  only  sufficient  where  the 
sick  wards  lie  conveniently  for  supervision,  and  the 
**  heavy  '*  cases  do  not  unduly  preponderate. 

It  is  evident  that  one  nurse  cannot  successfully 
attend  upon  thirty  patients  scattered  over  different  parts 
of  a  large  building. 

I  have  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  there  should  not  be 
less  than  one  nurse  to  every  fifteen  patients,  but  I  must 
guard  against  being  misunderstood  upon  this  point. 
Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  in  a  Workhouse, 
where  there  are  only  fifteen  patients  or  less,  one  nurse 
must  be  sufficient.  No  one  nurse  can  do  day  and 
night  duty  for  even  one  patient,  and  no  matter  how 
small  the  numbers  may  be  in  a  Workhouse,  if  there  are 
patients  who  need  day  and  night  attendance,  there 
should  be  at  least  two  nurses  whilst  the  necessity  lasts. 

The  Workhouses  in  the  South-Western  Counties 
range  from  the  large  town  establishments  to  the  small 
country  houses  witn  but  few  inmates,  and  no  general 
rules  can  be  laid  down  to  meet  requirements  which 
stand  so  far  apart. 

One  rule,  however,  is  of  universal  application,  and 
that  is — Where  there  are  sick  patients  there  should  be 
skilled  nursing. 

Skilled  nursing  may  not  always  be  required  in  a 
Workhouse,  but  the  accommodation  for  the  skilled 
nurse  should  always  be  prepared,  so  that  when  she  is 
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wanted  she  may  be  sent  for  at  once,  and  that  every- 
thing shall  be  ready  for  her. 

The  Workhouses  generally  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes : — 

1.  Those  which  are  large  enough  to  carry  a  per- 
manent staff  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  requirements. 

2.  Those  which  always  require  some  skilled  nursing, 
but  in  which  one  nurse,  with  competent  responsible 
assistance,  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  normal  conditions. 

3.  The  few  small  houses  where  at  times  there  are 
no  sick,  and  where  a  nurse  is  only  needed  when  there 
are  inmates  who  require  nursing. 

In  all  cases  there  will  be  times  of  pressure — whether 
in  the  houses  where  there  are  always  many  sick,  in 
those  where  there  are  always  some  sick,  or  in  those 
where  there  are  only  sick  patients  occasionally.  There- 
fore it  is  important  that  in  every  Workhouse  there 
should  be  spare  room  where  an  extra  nurse  or  extra 
nurses  may  be  placed ;  and  this  is  specially  necessary, 
having  regard  to  (3)  of  Article  3  of  the  Order  of  6th 
August  1897,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  It  is 
possible  at  any  time  in  any  Workhouse  that  a  case 
may  be  brought  in  requiring  skilled  treatment,  for 
which  the  medical  officer  may  deem  it  necessary  to 
make  the  written  requisition  to  the  Master  for  the  at- 
tendance of  a  trained  nurse,  in  which  case  the  Master 
is  at  once  bound  to  carry  out  the  medical  officer's  re- 
quirement. This  cannot  be  done  satisfactorily  unless 
there  be  rooms  ready  for  the  nurse's  occupation.  Again, 
in  order  that  this  most  commendable  provision  of  the 
Order  may  be  brought  into  effective  operation,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Master  should  know  beforehand 
where  to  send  for  a  nurse,  so  that  her  services  may  be 
obtained  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  Guardians, 
in  concert  with  their  Workhouse  medical  officer,  should 
therefore  enter  into  a  standing  arrangement  with  one 
of  the  institutions  which  supply  trained  nurses,  to  be 
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ready  at  any  time  to  send  a  nurse  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  a  requisition  from  the  Workhouse  authorities. 
Then,  if  there  be  accommodation  ready,  the  Master  has 
only  to  telegraph  for  the  nurse,  and  in  a  very  few  hours 
she  will  be  in  charge  of  her  patient. 

District  nursing  associations  are  now  plentiful,  and 
where  they  exist  would,  doubtless,  be  willing  to  help 
Guardians  who  subscribe  to  them. 

By  these  means,  houses  which  need  additions  to 
their  nursing  staff,  and  houses  which  only  need  nurses 
temporarily,  can  equally  well  meet  their  requirements, 
and  I  trust  that  all  Guardians,  whether  the  houses 
under  their  care  be  large  or  small,  will  see  that  there 
is  proper  accommodation  ready  for  a  nurse  or  extra 
nurses,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  will  be  under  a  con- 
stant agreement  with  some  reliable  institution  which 
may  be  depended  upon  at  any  time  to  supply  the  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  trained  nurse  for  the  special  class 
of  case  for  which  she  may  be  required.  This  is  an 
economical  and  a  sufficient  way  of  obtaining  the  skilled 
care  necessary  for  the  sick. 

If  the  emergency  be  left  unprovided  for  until  it 
actually  occur,  much  valuable  time  may  be  lost,  trouble 
and  anxiety  are  certain  to  result,  with  unnecessary- 
discomfort,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  patient  and  to  the 
nurse. 

With  your  permission,  we  will  now  consider  some 
points  connected  with  the  ordinary  position  of  Work- 
house establishments  in  relation  to  their  nursing 
arrangements. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  you  will  appreciate 
that  each  Board  of  Guardians  must  organise  the  nursing 
according  to  the  need  of  their  own  Workhouse. 

I  freely  admit  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  under  some 
conditions  with  which  you  have  to  deal,  but  I  think 
you  ought  to  start  with  the  determination  that  those 
difficulties  can  be  overcome,  and  shall  be  overcome. 
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It  is  our  work  to  make  stepping  stones  of  stumbling 
blocks,  and  the  more  powerful  the  resistance,  the  more 
credit  we  gain  in  overcoming  it. 

Certain  principles,  at  all  events,  can  be  generally 
accepted.  Thus,  every  case  that  needs  skilled  nursing 
should  receive  skilled  nursing  at  the  hands  of  the 
Guardians,  and  the  character  of  the  nursing  should  be 
the  very  best  that  is  available. 

In  this  matter  the  interests  of  the  patients,  the 
Guardians,  the  ratepayers,  the  Workhouse  officers, 
and  the  nurses,  are  absolutely  identical. 

Of  course,  in  the  very  large  Union  establishments 
where  the  sick  department  is  sufficiently  extensive,  the 
control  of  the  Infirmary  should  be  separate  from  that 
of  the  Workhouse  proper.  There  are  but  few  Unions 
in  these  counties  large  enough  for  this. 

The  other  Unions  will  find  it  necessary  to  retain 
the  sick  department  under  the  Workhouse  administra- 
tion. Where  circumstances  justify  a  separate  adminis- 
tration for  the  sick,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  sick  department  should  be  under  the  control  of  its 
own  officers.  In  most  of  your  Unions  this  is  not 
practicable,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
sick  should  not  be  perfectly  well  looked  after  although 
the  sick  wards  form  part  of  the  ordinary  Workhouse 
administration. 

I  know  that  the  Guardians  present  willingly  give 
time  and  money  towards  fulfilling  their  obligations, 
both  to  the  sick  and  to  those  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
sick  is  entrusted,  and  that  great  improvements  in  these 
matters  have  been  effected  during  recent  years,  and 
are  constantly  in  progress. 

Sufficient  and  appropriate  accommodation  is  of 
course  the  prime  necessity  for  the  proper  care  and 
treatment  of  the  sick.  But  even  this  is  comparatively 
useless  unless  they  are  properly  nursed. 

It  is  said  that  a  great  physician  was  asked  towards 
the  end  of  a  very  distinguished  career,  what  he  con- 
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sidered   had   been   the   greatest   help  to  him    in    the 
treatment  of  his  patients. 

His  answer  was — Three  things  : 
Fresh  air, 
Good  nursing,  and 
Warm  water. 

Now  all  these  three  you  can,  if  you  will,  readily 
provide  for  your  patients. 

Most  of  them  already  have  the  first,  and  we  will 
hope  that  before  long  they  may  all  have  the  second. 
The  third  is  entirely  under  your  own  control.  At 
present  I  regret  that  the  hot-water  supply  and  distribu- 
tion are  an  unsatisfactory  feature  in  the  arrangement 
of  several  of  your  Workhouses.  That,  however,  can 
easily  be  remedied  when  you  like  to  deal  with  it,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  work  is  in  hand  in  more  than 
one  Union  at  this  moment. 

Hot  water  has  more  bearing  than  is,  perhaps, 
generally  appreciated  upon  the  question  of  nursing. 

Good  nursing  depends  upon  good  nurses,  and  you 
will  not  get  good  nurses  unless  you  provide  the 
appliances  necessary  to  afford  them  such  facilities  as 
are  practicable  towards  the  discharge  of  what  must 
always  be  very  trying  and  onerous  duties. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  alleged  difficulty  in  procuring 
good  nurses  for  the  smaller  Workhouses,  but  I  think 
that  for  practical  purposes  that  difficulty  may  be  met 
without  infringing  the  provisions  and  the  intention  of 
the  order  abolishing  pauper  nursing  and  attendance. 

In  the  Workhouses  where  there  is  not  such  a 
constant  demand  for  the  services  of  a  trained  nurse  as 
will  induce  a  competent  officer  to  remain,  the  Guardians 
can  always  have  an  officer  who  has  had  sufficient 
nursing  experience  to  enable  her  to  carry  out  the 
ordinary  instructions  of  the  medical  officer,  and  when 
any  unusual  case  comes  in  or  pressure  arises,  they  can 
send  to  the   nursing   institution   for  a   trained   nurse 
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during  such  time  as  she  may  be  required.  This, 
however,  presupposes  what  I  have  already  pressed 
upon  you,  that  there  should  be  accommodation  ready, 
and  that  an  arrangement  with  an  institution  for  trained 
nurses  should  be  in  force  so  that  the  nurse  can  be  sent 
for  as  soon  as  she  is  wanted. 

On  the  whole,  probably  as  much  progress  has  been 
made  as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  towards 
carrying  out  the  nursing  order.  Much  more  remains 
to  be  done  and  might  have  been  done  before  now  had 
there  been  a  better  supply  of  competent  nurses  willing 
to  take  Workhouse  situations,  or,  in  other  words,  had 
Guardians  been  willing  to  pay  them  and  treat  them 
better. 

The  subject  is  a  difficult  one  and  can  only  be  dealt 
with  by  degrees. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  young  hospital  nurses  who 
are  properly  ambitious  to  rise  in  their  profession 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  situations  in  small  country 
Workhouses,  and  it  is  much  better  that  they  should 
not  do  so.  This  does  not  at  all  mean  that  inferior 
nursing  should  be  accepted  in  Union  work.  Any 
proposal  to  admit  nurses,  as  nurses,  for  Workhouse 
places  with  inferior  qualifications  should  not  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment,  and  any  idea  of  admitting  second 
class  nursing  in  the  smaller  houses  should  equally  be 
repudiated.  The  nursing  given  to  Workhouse  patients 
should  be  the  very  best  nursing  that  they  can  have. 
A  great  many  of  them  do  not  need  attendance  requiring 
the  physical  qualifications  necessary  for  nurses  who 
have  charge  of  critical  acute  cases,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Workhouse  situations  give  less  scope 
for  good  and  useful  work  than  other  branches  of  the 
profession.  The  kindly  care  of  senile  decay  is  as 
meritorious  and  as  grateful  a  duty  as  is  the  relief  of 
any  other  form  of  sickness  or  distress. 

It  is  clear  that  many  of  the  cases  of  this  character 
require  a  great  deal  of  care  and  nursing,  but  that  a 
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large  proportion  of  them  are  not  of  an  interesting 
description  which  ambitious  young  nurses  would  care 
much  to  have  to  deal  with,  or  which  would  further 
their  professional  advancement.  In  the  smaller  Unions 
they  are  just  the  cases  which  could  be  well  attended 
to  by  a  trained  nurse  past  the  age  of  her  fullest  activity* 
if  she  had  comfortable  surroundings  and  competent 
paid  and  responsible  assistance.  Of  course  an  acute 
case  may  be  brought  to  a  small  country  Workhouse  at 
any  time,  but  it  is  much  better  to  nurse  such  cases 
with  thoroughly  trained  younger  nurses,  obtained  for 
the  purpose  from  institutions  for  the  supply  of  skilled 
nursing,  who  leave  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  their 
services  ceases.  If  there  be  rooms  always  ready,  and 
Guardians  have  an  agreement  with  a  nursing  institu- 
tion to  send  nurses  immediately  upon  requisition,  any 
demand  beyond  the  power  of  the  normal  staff  can 
readily  be  met. 

The  nurses'  objections  to  Workhouse  situations 
ought  very  shortly  to  be  overcome,  if  the  Guardians 
wish  to  overcome  them,  as  they  will  wish  when  the 
questions  involved  come  to  be  more  thoroughly  under- 
stood. The  provision  now  being  made  for  nurses  in 
the  larger  establishments  is  frequently  excellent,  and 
the  Guardians  and  officers  wish  the  conditions  of  the 
service  to  be  as  pleasant  as  possible.  The  number  of 
cases  is  large  and  varied,  including  surgical  patients. 
In  these  infirmaries  probationers ''will  have  facilities 
for  receiving  a  thorough  course  of  instruction.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  position  of  nurses  under  such 
circumstances,  either  as  regards  professional  possi- 
bilities or  the  amenities  of  life,  should  be  inferior  to 
that  of  nurses  in  general  hospitals  of  good  repute. 

Between  these  large  institutions  and  the  smallest  of 
the  rural  Workhouses  there  is  a  very  varied  series  of 
requirements,  and    it  is  with   regard  to  the   average 
country  Union  that  difficulty  is  experienced — and  upon 
these  grounds.     Usually,  where  the  number  of  patients 
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is  small  there  is  only  one  nurse.  The  Guardians  are 
apt  to  grudge  an  adequate  salary,  and  the  money  for 
her  uniform.  Uniform  when  on  duty  should  always  be 
supplied  by  the  Guardians.  The  class  of  case  is  un- 
interesting from  the  ordinary  professional  point  of 
view.  The  nurse  seldom  sees  any  doctor  except  the 
Workhouse  medical  officer.  The  arrangements  for 
leave  and  recreation  are  imperfect.  Now,  in  country 
Workhouses  these  important  matters  are  frequently 
disregarded,  and,^even  worse,  there  is  a  great  tendency 
on  the  part  of  Guardians  who  have  never  been  ill  to 
think  that  nurses  have  very  little  to  do,  consequently 
attempts  have  been  made  to  underpay  them,  and  to 
place  all  sorts  of  duties  outside  their  own  work  upon 
their  shoulders.  Thus,  I  have  known  a  Union  where 
the  nurse  was  required  to  bathe  the  female  vagrants  ; 
in  another,  she  had  to  attend  to  and  dress-in  female 
admissions  to  the  Workhouse  ;  in  another,  the  assistant 
nurse  was  called  upon  to  help  the  matron  in  her  stores. 
A  further  point  is,  that  the  dietaries  of  the  nurses,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  other  Workhouse  officers,  are  frequently 
extremely  monotonous.  The  same  articles  are  supplied 
week  after  week,  and  no  sufficient  allowance  is  made 
to  ensure  the  variety  without  which  the  best  of  food 
palls.  This  matter  is  entirely  within  the  Guardians' 
discretion.  They  can  arrange  the  officers'  dietary  to 
their  liking  without  reference  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  with  the  one  exception,  that  money  must  not 
be  given  in  lieu  of  rations.  All  Workhouse  officers 
are  concerned  in  this  question,  but  at  the  moment  I 
mention  nurses  particularly,  because  this  paper  has 
special  reference  to  them.  It  is  not  that  the  diet  given 
by  the  Guardians  is  insufficient,  but  that  it  is  ill  con- 
sidered. Similar  articles  are  supplied  with  unvarying 
sameness,  and  if  the  nurses  want  any  little  extra  or 
change  they  have  themselves  to  pay  for  the  things.  It 
is  astonishing  how  reluctant  some  Guardians  are  to 
give  pleasant  feeding  to  their  officers.     In  one  Union 
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they  cut  down  the  officers*  bacon  from  yd.  a  lb.  cured 
to  4d.  a  lb.  "  green,"  as  it  was  said,  because  some  of 
the  Guardians  did  not  see  why  the  Workhouse  officers 
should  have  better  bacon  than  they  had — failing  to 
measure  the  difference  between  the  healthy  appetite  of 
the  out-of-door  worker  and  the  often  tired  palate  of  the 
nurse  who  has  been  for  hours  in  the  sick-room.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  great  difference  in  the  diet  allowed  to 
officers  in  the  different  Workhouses,  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  the  dietary  could  be  levelled  up  to  what  is 
given  in  the  more  liberal  Unions.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  think  Guardians,  without  going  to  any  extra  expense, 
could  do  what  it  seems  to  me  is  desirable  in  this  matter. 
Assume,  for  example,  that  an  officer  s  diet  is  worth  9s. 
a  week,  why  should  she  not  have  7s.  worth  of  articles 
out  of  the  Workhouse  stores,  and  be  allowed  to  order 
what  she  likes  to  the  extent  of  the  other  2s.  ?  By  this 
means  she  could  obtain  a  box  of  biscuits,  a  cake,  and 
any  little  condiments  or  articles  of  food  she  might 
fancy,  and  she  would  have  the  variety  which  is  now 
lacking. 

Most  people  can  take  milk,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  the  nurses'  dietary  ought  to  contain  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  milk,  and  should  always  give  eggs.  An  egg 
whipped  up  in  milk,  or  an  egg  with  a  cup  of  tea,  coffee, 
or  cocoa  is  very  useful,  and  easily  prepared  in  any  time 
of  pressure.  Again,  the  cooking  and  serving  of  the 
nurses'  meals  is  often  objectionable,  and  no  comfort- 
able arrangements  are  made  for  service  upon  her — 
she  may  have  to  wait  upon  herself,  to  do  her  own 
room,  and  is  fortunate  if  she  have  not  to  do  much  of 
the  menial  work  in  the  wards  also  ;  such  assistance  as 
she  has  is  from  pauper  helps,  who  are  constantly 
changing,  and  frequently  unpleasant  and  incompetent. 
The  ward  work  is  too  often  made  additionally  and 
unnecessarily  trying  by  the  absence  of  proper  facilities 
for  saving  labour — such  as  hospital  sinks,  baths  fitted 
with   hot  and  cold  water,   separate  stores  for  linen, 
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bedding,  crockery,  &c.,  under  the  nurse's  own  control,  the 
lack  of  adequate  classification  wards  or  separation  rooms, 
and  various  other  disadvantages  which  still  exist  in 
many  of  the  less  well-found  rural  houses  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  improvements  made  of  recent  years. 
Sufficient  facilities  for  washing  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c., 
both  for  patients  and  nurses,  are  a  necessity  to  comfort. 

These  are  points  upon  which  Guardians  sometimes, 
unwittingly  no  doubt,  appear  to  me  to  show  a  puzzling 
lack  of  consideration  for  their  officers.  The  question 
of  dietary  has  been  alluded  to.  So  long  as  no  extra 
cost  to  the  ratepayers  is  incurred  (and  none  would 
result  from  the  suggestion  I  have  made)  it  would  seem 
to  be  to  everybody's  interest  that  the  officers  should  be 
fed  in  the  manner  best  pleasing  to  themselves.  One 
cannot  think  of  an  argument  to  the  contrary. 

Another  point  is  the  matter  of  leave. 

Poor  Law  officers,  especially  nurses,  must  have 
regular  leave  from  time  to  time  in  order  that  they 
may  do  their  work  efficiently,  and  yet  I  have  seen 
Guardians  seem  almost  to  grudge  them  their  holiday, 
and  to  insist  that  they  (the  Guardians)  shall  be  put  to 
no  expense  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  during  the 
time. 

It  spoils  a  nurse's  holiday,  which  of  itself  causes  as 
much  expense  as  many  nurses  are  able  to  bear,  either 
to  make  her  pay  for  a  substitute  or  leave  her  cases  in 
unskilled  hands  during  her  absence. 

Guardians  should  not  hesitate  about  such  expense 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  skilled  performance 
of  the  nurse's  duties  whilst  she  is  away,  or  in  other 
words,  whilst  she  is  taking  the  recreation  necessary  to 
enable  her  to  do  her  duty  to  the  Guardians  to  their 
best  advantage. 

Probably  the  difficulty  which  has  existed  upon  this 
point  may  be  a  not-unimportant  factor  in  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Union  work.     In  hospital  and  general  practice 
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nurses   have  a  stipulated   amount   of  time  off  duty, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly. 

In  Poor  Law  establishments  where  the  matter  is 
not  properly  regulated,  the  nurses  never  know  what 
time  they  will  have  to  themselves,  and  even  now  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  places  where  the  nurse  may  be 
called  upon  for  duty  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  nurses  should  object 
to  take  situations  where  such  conditions  prevail. 

Every  nurse  should  have  the  following  amount  of 
regular  leave  at  least.  From  one  to  two  hours  daily, 
besides  meal  times.  The  whole  afternoon  every  alter- 
nate Sunday,  i.e.,  from  the  time  the  dinners  have  been 
served  until  9.30  or  10  p.m.  At  least  one  whole  day  a 
month.  Three  or  four  weeks'  holiday  during  the  year. 
No  day  nurse  should  take  more  than  thirteen  conse- 
cutive hours  on  duty,  and  no  night  nurse  more  than 
eleven  hours. 

The  conditions  of  Workhouse  service  must  be 
rendered  equal  to  those  of  the  general  nursing  service, 
and  this  means  that  they  must  be  made  specially 
attractive  by  the  Guardians.  Because,  other  things 
being  equal,  some  of  the  incidents  of  residence  m 
Workhouses  must  be  less  desirable  than  a  life  amid 
surroundings  which  admit  of  greater  variety  and  more 
entertainment. 

A  great  many  of  these  objectionable  features  are 
unnecessary,  and  are  being  removed.  Where  there 
are  lady  Guardians,  and,  happily,  now  there  are  many, 
they  can  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  nurse  in 
promoting  her  comfort  and  putting  her  in  the  way  of 
making  her  recreation  time  pleasant.  The  fact  that 
in  the  small  country  houses  the  nurse  is  under  the 
matron  ought  not,  in  itself,  to  be  an  objection.  Nurses 
have  not  always  been  in  independent  positions  before- 
hand, so  that  it  is  not  new  to.  them  to  be  under  a 
superior  officer.  The  comfort  of  a  nurse  must  depend 
very  much  upon  her  treatment  by  the  Master  and 
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Matron.  Those  officers,  generally  speaking,  are  kindly 
folk,  who  have  no  object  in  treating  a  nurse  badly, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  naturally  be  disposed  to 
treat  her  well  if  she  be  willing  to  reciprocate  their 
good  disposition.  They  are,  however,  handicapped 
upon  many  of  the  above  points  by  the  limited  means 
and  staff  at  their  disposal,  and  it  has  become  pretty 
clear  that  a  nurse  cannot  be  comfortably  placed  if  she 
be  dependent  for  service  to  her  patients  and  herself 
upon  pauper  help  sent  to  the  sick  wards  from  the 
Workhouse.  The  necessities  of  an  average  rural 
Workhouse  would  seem  to  require  dealing  with  some- 
what in  the  following  manner. 

The  Guardians  should  have  a  nurse  approaching  to 
middle  age  who  has,  at  a  former  period,  been  thoroughly 
trained,  but  who  has  finished  with  hospital  work  and 
the  more  active  branches  of  her  profession.  Under 
her  there  should  be  a  competent  paid  wardswoman, 
who  can  be  relied  upon  by  the  nurse  to  carry  out  her 
instructions  in  other  than  nursing  matters — those  she 
must  of  course  keep  in  her  own  hands — and,  where  the 
number  of  patients  is  at  all  considerable,  there  should 
also  be  a  paid  servant  under  the  control  of  the  nurse, 
who  should  perform  the  more  menial  duties  in  the  sick 
wards,  and  might  wait  upon  the  nurse  also. 

This  would  generally  be  sufficient  for  normal  con- 
ditions, but  would  not  provide  for  day  or  night  nursing 
upon  acute  cases  requiring  constant  skilled  attention. 
This  need  should  be  met  by  having  rooms  always 
ready  for  additional  trained  nurses,  to  be  obtained 
from  a  nursing  institution. 

By  means  of  a  little  kindly  thought  and  considera- 
tion a  great  deal  may  be  done  to  make  a  nurse's  life  a 
pleasant  one,  even  in  the  most  unlikely  Workhouse. 
There  are  generally  lady  visitors,  there  are  often  lady 
Guardians,  there  are  always  Guardians'  wives  and 
daughters.  If  these  will  give  the  nurse  their  sympathy 
and   companionship,  they   can   help   the  Master   and 
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Matron  to  relieve  the  loneliness,  and  brighten  the  dull 
hours  which  render  a  country  nurse's  position  trying" 
and  Undesirable.  The  usual  objections  will  be  raised 
that  additional  officers  will  have  to  be  appointed,  and 
additional  cost  incurred,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  above 
suggestions.  That  is  so,  but  the  Board's  Nursing 
Order  cannot  be  obeyed  unless  such  officers  are  ap- 
pointed as  will  prevent  the  use  of  pauper  help  in  nursing, 
and  the  money  spent  upon  what  is  required  for  the 
proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick  is  money  which 
is  well  spent,  which  must  be  spent,  and  which  is  a 
thoroughly  legitimate  and  praiseworthy  expenditure. 

Where  the  above  particulars  are  disregarded,  and 
the  nurse  is  always  on  duty,  where  her  food  is  un- 
savoury, no  service  is  provided  for  her,  no  assistance  is 
given  in  her  wards,  where  the  necessary  articles  for  use 
are  not  freely  supplied  and  under  her  own  control,  where 
the  absence  of  help  during  the  night  undoes  her  good 
work  during  the  day,  where  her  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment are  unconsidered,  where  she  has  no  congenial 
companionship,  and  nothing  but  hard  and  thankless 
toil  from  morning  till  night,  from  week's  end  to  week's 
end,  a  good  respectable  nurse  cannot  be  expected  to 
stop,  ought  not  to  stop,  and  happily  will  not  stop.  It 
is  a  matter  of  complete  satisfaction  to  me  that  Guardians 
who  grudge  pay  and  comforts  to  nurses  find  it  difficult 
to  get  them.  The  difficulty  will  raise  the  character 
and  status  of  Workhouse  nursing,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope,  will  lead  to  such  improvement 
in  the  conditions  of  the  service  as  will  make  Workhouse 
situations  desired  rather  than  shunned.  At  all  events, 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
nurses  is  a  serious  one  until  the  conditions  of  the 
service  are  made  remunerative  and  pleasant.  The 
cost  of  doing  this  will  make  a  difference  of  a  few  pounds 
a  year  in  each  Workhouse,  and  the  results  will  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  to  the  well-being  of  the  sick. 

Good  surroundings  for  the  nurse  are  important  for 
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the  nurse's  own  comfort,  but  infinitely  more  so  for  the 
comfort  of  her  patients.  An  ill-fed  and  ill-found  nurse 
will  not  be  good  tempered  and  pleasantly  disposed, 
which  it  is  most  necessary  that  a  nurse  should  be.  The 
nurse  suffers,  but  the  patient  suffers  more. 

The  Board  s  Nursing  Order  requires  that  the  sick 
poor  shall  be  nursed  (unskilled  attendance  is  not 
nursing),  and  therefore  Guardians  must  bring  their 
nursing  arrangements  up  to  such  a  standard  as  will 
ensure  proper  pay,  proper  comfort,  proper  surroundings, 
proper  assistance,  and  a  due  share  of  the  pleasure  of 
life  for  their  nurses. 

When  this  is  done  Workhouse  situations  will  not 
be  inferior  to  other  places,  and  will  need  neither 
peculiar  qualifications  nor  special  virtue  on  the  part  of 
those  who  take  them.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  good  nurses  for  country  Workhouses  is 
entirely  in  the  Guardians'  own  hands.  If  they  will  pay 
them  adequately,  and  make  the  conditions  of  their  work 
good  for  their  patients  and  pleasant  for  themselves 
(the  two  things  are  really  synonymous),  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  lack  of  fitting  candidates.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  plenty  of  good 
and  competent  women  who  would  be  glad  of  the  com- 
fortable and  happy  situations  which  would  thus  be 
created  by  the  Guardians.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
difficulty  has  chiefly  existed  because  the  pay  offered 
has  been  insufficient,  and  the  posts  have  been  un- 
comfortable. 

That  this  is  so,  may  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that 
some  Workhouses  can  get  nurses  without  difficulty, 
whereas  others  advertise  time  after  time  with  but  little 
result.  Some  Houses  have  a  bad  character  from  a 
nurse's  point  of  view,  and  nurses  are  naturally  unwilling 
to  go  to  them. 

If  the  Guardians  will  look  rightly  at  the  subject 
they  should  see  that  a  great  privilege  is  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  duty  to  care  for  the  helpless  and  destitute 
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sick.  This  duty  should  be  generously  and  fully  per- 
formed, not  grudgingly  or  with  a  view  to  undue 
economy.  The  duty,  to  save  suffering  to  the  sick, 
comes  first,  and  is  a  far  higher  duty  than  to  make 
small  savings  for  the  ratepayers. 

Now,  as  to  the  facilities  which  ought  to  be  afforded 
to  the  nurses  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  duties 
to  the  best  effect. 

The  amount  of  room  for  the  nurses  must  depend 
upon  the  requirements  of  each  Union.  Their  apart- 
ments, however,  should  be  bright,  comfortable,  and 
conveniently  near  their  sick  wards. 

Where  possible  the  nurse  should  have  two  rooms, 
a  bedroom  and  a  sitting-room,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  she  should  have  a  bath-room.  Plenty  of  hot  water 
is  a  necessity,  and  it  should  be  conveniently  arranged 
so  that  the  nurse  may  be  able  to  use  it  for  the  patients 
and  for  herself. 

No  menial  work,  such  as  scrubbing,  carrying  water, 
coal,  or  wood,  should  be  expected  of  the  nurse.  The 
nurse  is  a  highly  skilled  officer,  whose  training  has 
been  costly,  and  to  put  her  to  do  menial  work  is  like 
trying  to  do  a  rough  job  with  a  fine  piece  of  machinery. 
You  spoil  the  machine,  and  you  do  the  job  badly. 

A  lady  who,  happily,  is  still  keenly  interested  in  all 
nursing  questions,  and  whose  name  must  always  be 
very  dear  to  those  who  share  that  interest,  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale,  expressed  this  admirably  thirty 
years  ago  in  a  memorandum  upon  Workhouse  nursing, 
when  she  advocated  that  nurses  should  be  liberated 
from  subsidiary  work  to  enable  them  to  devote  their 
time  more  exclusively  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  She 
wrote :  **  This  is  after  all  the  real  purpose  of  their 
being  there  at  all,  not  to  act  as  lifts,  water-carriers, 
beasts  of  burden,  or  steam-engines — ^articles  whose 
labour  can  be  had  at  vastly  less  cost  than  that  of 
educated  human  beings." 

Of  Miss  Nightingale  it  was  said  that  "  the  speech- 
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less  suflferer  turns  to  kiss  her  shadow  as  it  falls  upon 
the  darkening  walls."  It  is  not  given  to  every  nurse 
to  be  "  in  the  great  history  of  the  land  a  noble  type  of 
good  heroic  womanhood,"  but  if  you  care  to  look  into 
the  story  of  heroic  nurses  as  they  have  come  under 
Miss  Nightingale's  own  observation,  you  will  find  that 
she  holds  many  of  them  to  have  been  as  worthy  of 
their  office  as  we  know  that  she  is  herself. 

Will  you  for  a  moment  just  think  out  what  it  is  to  be 
a  nurse.'*  If  you  once  realise  what  a  nurse's  duties  and 
position  are,  you  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  give  the 
nurses  the  facilities  which  are  often  lacking,  even  in 
some  of  your  own  Workhouses. 

Many  of  you,  probably,  have  never  had  occasion  to 
learn  what  a  nurse  can  do  for  you,  but  such  of  you  as 
have  been  brought  back  from  the  gate  of  death  to  life, 
through  weeks  of  weary  pain,  by  the  skill  and  devotion 
of  a  nurse,  will  need  no  pleading  on  my  part  to  do  all 
you  can  to  help  them  in  their  work  of  mercy. 

You  who  have  never  been  through,  or  seen  one 
dear  to  you  pulled  through,  a  serious  illness  can  have 
no  knowledge,  or  even  thought,  of  what  the  nurse  is  to 
the  patient — of  all  the  help  she  gives  on  the  one  hand^ 
of  all  she  has  to  do  and  to  go  through  with  on  the 
other,  and  yet  it  is  only  those  who  know  what  a  nurse's 
work  is  who  are  fit  to  decide  what  she  needs  in  order 
to  enable  her  to  perform  it.  I  own  that  more  than 
once  I  have  felt  something  approaching  to  heart  sick- 
ness when  I  have  been  met  with  the  objection,  **  Why, 
you  not  only  want  us  to  appoint  paid  nurses,  but 
servants  to  wait  upon  them."  In  one  sense  it  is  true 
that  nurses  do  want  servants  to  wait  upon  them — not 
because  they  are  unable  to  wait  upon  themselves,  but: 
because  every  hour  you  call  upon  them  to  spend  in 
fetching  and  carrying,  and  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  and 
cooking  and  washing  up,  is  so  much  time  taken  from 
their  skilled  duty  to  do  work  which  could  be  better 
done  by  a  house  servant,  and  deteriorates  the  qualitjr 
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of  their  nursing  power.  You  want  bright,  cheerful, 
fresh,  ready  nurses,  if  they  are  to  do  their  best  for 
their  patients.  For  every  unnecessary  fatigue  or 
trouble  you  put  upon  your  nurses,  you  cause  greater 
trouble  to  their  patients.  A  weary  nurse  cannot  work 
at  her  best,  and  when  you  think  how  comparatively 
small  a  matter  it  is  to  have  a  bath  and  hospital  sink 
fixed  and  hot  water  laid  on,  you  will  perhaps  realise 
how  great  a  trouble  and  hindrance  it  is  to  the  nurse 
when  every  drop  of  hot  water  has  to  be  carried  upstairs, 
and  every  bath  has  to  be  emptied  by  carrying  the  con- 
tents down  again.  How  frequently  a  nurse  has  to  go 
up  and  down  and  waste  her  valuable  time,  because 
proper  appliances  are  not  provided  near  her  sick  wards. 
How  often  does  a  night  nurse  suffer  because  no  room 
is  found  for  her  where  she  can  sleep  undisturbed  by  the 
sounds  of  a  large  establishment  during  the  day.  How 
many  hours  are  mischievously  spent  in  scrubbing  and 
soddening  the  boards  of  sick  rooms,  when  the  labour 
and  inconvenience  might  be  avoided  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  having  polished  floors. 

The  position  and  surroundings  of  your  nurse  should 
be  made  as  pleasant  as  they  can  be  made — for  her 
sake,  inasmuch  as  everybody  would  wish  their  nurses 
to  be  comfortable  and  happy,  but  not  only  or  chiefly 
for  her  sake,  but  because  no  nurse  can  do  her  best  for 
her  patients  unless  you  do  your  best  for  her ;  and  you 
have  not  done  this  so  long  as  you  are  without  such 
paid  wardsmaids  and  wardsmen  as  are  wanted  to  keep 
the  wards  and  appliances  in  clean  and  good  order. 

You  may  say  it  is  no  use  spoiling  or  making  pam- 
pered pets  of  your  servants,  but  I  would  answer,  are  you 
likely  to  make  pampered  pets  of  good  nurses  ?  I  do 
not  think  so.  This  I  know,  that  you  are  much  more 
likely  to  spoil  a  good  nurse  by  disheartening  her,  as 
you  do  when  you  make  her  work  under  unfavourable 
conditions,  than  you  are  to  spoil  her  by  making  life  too 
pleasant  for  her. 
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Will  you  please  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  what  a 
nurse's  duties  are  ? 

You  go  into  your  sick  wards,  and  you  find  all 
looking  cheery  and  bright.  Nurse  is  on  duty  with  her 
neat  uniform  and  spotless  linen,  smoothing  a  pillow 
here,  holding  a  feeding-cup  there,  glancing  at  a  ther- 
mometer or  a  chart  as  she  passes,  with  deft  fingers 
arranging  some  old  lady's  knitting  for  her,  with  delicate 
touch  adjusting  the  flowers  on  the  table,  and  with  every- 
thing in  the  ward  working  as  easily  as  though  she  were 
a  good  fairy  controlling  the  scene. 

That  is  what  you  see. 

But  I  would  ask  you  to  try  and  picture  to  your- 
selves what  you  do  not  see.  Try  to  think  what  the 
care  of  one  paralysed  bedridden  case  means  for  the 
nurse.  The  constant  changing,  the  repulsive  offices 
that  have  to  be  performed,  the  unceasing  watching  to 
prevent  bed-sore,  the  difficulty  in  feeding,  and  even  at 
times  the  irritation  and  ingratitude  of  the  patient. 

Think,  again,  of  the  care  of  cases  of  acute  sickness, 
of  fractures,  of  maternity  cases.  The  long  anxiety, 
the  watching  and  noting  of  symptoms  from  hour  to 
hour,  the  poulticing,  the  bandaging,  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  food,  of  medicine,  of  stimulants,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  other  cares,  anxieties,  and  trying 
duties  of  which  the  ordinary  observer  knows  nothing. 
If  you  can  once  bring  yourselves  to  appreciate  what  all 
this  means,  not  only  to  the  nurse,  but  to  the  patient, 
indeed  you  will  never  again  grudge  whatever  expense 
may  be  necessary  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  to 
enable  your  nurses  to  do  their  best  for  their  patients. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  question  of  night  nursing. 
Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  than  to  make  full 
arrangements  for  good  day  nursing,  and  to  hesitate  to 
do  the  same  for  night  work.  People  who  do  not 
understand  nursing  appear  to  think  that  anybody  is 
good  enough  to  watch  during  the  night.     As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  the  good  work  of  a  day  is  often  spoilt  by  the 
bad  work  of  a  night. 

Take  a  bed-ridden  case  for  example.  During  the 
day  the  nurse  may  have  to  change  the  draw-sheet 
constantly  in  order  to  keep  the  patient  dry  and  clean. 
She  may  exercise  the  most  watchful  care  to  prevent 
bed-sore.  Then  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  she  goes  off 
duty,  and  some  inefficient  watcher  comes  on.  The 
poor  bed-ridden  patient  remains  unchanged  and  wet 
until  the  skilled  nurse  resumes  duty  in  the  morning, 
and  the  eight  or  ten  hours  have  gone  far  to  undo  sdl 
the  good  which  her  care  has  done  during  the  previous 
day.  Imagine  what  this  means  for  the  patient,  and 
can  anything  be  more  disheartening  to  a  nurse  ?  Can 
you  wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  good  nurses  in  Workhouses?  Night  work 
requires  to  be  done  not  only  skilfully,  but  silently,  for 
the  sake  of  the  patients  who  can  sleep  or  rest,  and  an 
untrained  watcher  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  noisy  one. 
Moreover,  the  earliest  hours  of  the  morning  are  often 
the  most  trying  in  critical  cases,  and  it  is  just  then  that 
skilled  observation  is  of  the  first  importance.  In  these 
respects  night  nursing  calls  for  even  more  trained  ex- 
perience than  day  nursing  does. 

Night  nursing  is  a  very  anxious  question,  and  espe- 
cially difficult,  because  in  many  of  the  smaller  Work- 
houses it  is  often  not  required.  None  the  less,  however, 
it  should  most  certainly  be  provided  when  it  is  required, 
and  if  the  Guardians  will  only  have  the  nurses'  rooms 
ready,  and  the  arrangement  with  an  institution  for  sup- 
plying trained  nurses,  they  can  at  any  time  do  what  is 
necessary  in  this  direction.  No  nursing  arrangements 
can  claim  to  be  sufficient  which  do  not  completely  pro- 
vide for  efficient  night  nursing. 

Sometimes  Guardians  wish  to  appoint  ^  permanent 
night  nurse.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
not  one  person  in  a  thousand  could  do  permanent  night 
duty  efficiently.     The  nursing  staff  should  be  so  organ- 
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ised  that  night  duty  should  be  regularly  taken  by  each 
nurse  in  turn.  Where  the  staff  is  sufficient,  the  best 
proportion  probably  would  be  four  months'  night  and 
eight  months*  day  duty  during  the  year.  Where  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  nurses  should  take  from  one  to 
three  months'  night  duty  at  a  time,  as  circumstances 
may  render  most  convenient.  Non-resident  night 
nurses  are  not  to  be  permitted  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as 
you  cannot  control  them  during  the  day.  Every  night 
nurse  must  have  seven  hours  in  bed,  and  regular 
exercise  during  the  day,  if  she  is  to  do  her  night  work 
properly. 

I  may  here  refer  to  a  point  which  has  been  some- 
times suggested — namely,  the  appointment  of  male 
nurses  in  the  male  wards — the  argument  being  that 
there  are  certain  cases  so  repulsive  that  women  ought 
not  to  attend  to  them,  and  that  in  others  women  are 
not  strong  enough  to  do  what  is  required.  Neither  of 
these  arguments  are  convincing  to  me.  In  the  matter 
of  strength  the  argument  points  rather  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  paid  wardsmen,  which  I  of  course  approve  of, 
than  to  male  nurses,  and  in  the  matter  of  repulsive 
cases  good  trained  nurses  will  take  th^  repulsive  work 
with  the  same  readiness  as  the  more  pleasant  features 
of  their  duty.  Moreover,  female  nurses  will  do  such 
work  much  better  and  much  more  kindly  than  any 
ordinary  men  will.  Men,  as  a  rule,  cannot  nurse  like 
women,  and  the  employment  of  men  is  certainly  not 
economical.  Men  can  only  be  employed  in  male  wards, 
and  if  there  be  male  nurses,  separate  accommodation 
and  arrangements  must  be  made  for  them. 

The  ideal  nursing  arrangement  is  to  have  your 
nursing  staff  under  the  control  of  a  superintendent, 
who  will  use  each  nurse  as  circumstances  may  render 
best  and  most  convenient  to  carry  out  the  medical 
officers'  instructions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
patients.  The  employment  of  male  nurses  hinders  this, 
and  prevents  the  elasticity  of  administration  which  is 
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possible  when  the  nurses  are  all  women  under  a  woman 
superintendent. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  necessity  of  a  sufficient 
nursing  staff  and  sufficient  assistance,  of  proper  sanitary 
appliances,  baths,  and  hot  water.  It  is  equally  neces- 
sary that  the  nurse  should  have  an  ample  supply  of 
linen,  bedding,  and  medical  requisites,  of  which  there 
should  be  a  fixed  stock  and  an  inventory,  as  also  means 
of  warming  food  and  drink — making  poultices,  filling 
hot- water  bottles,  &c.  &c.,  during  the  night  as  well  as 
by  day. 

Here  I  would  ask  you  to  try  to  understand  also 
what  the  duty  of  a  night  nurse  is.  Think  how  trying 
it  is  to  be  always  ready,  alert,  and  watchful  during  the 
dreary  silent  hours  of  darkness,  and  how  good  a  thing 
it  is  that  when  we  turn  to  sleep  we  should  know 
that  the  kindly  presence  and  the  gentle  hand  of  the 
trained  nurse  are  soothing  and  helping  the  sufferers 
during  the  long  watches  of  the  night. 

Again,  I  say,  that  if  you  will  think  upon  what  all 
this  means  to  the  sorrowful,  the  sick,  and  the  dying, 
you  cannot  grudge  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  aid 
and  encourage  the  nurse  to  do  the  best  that  she  can  do. 

It  is  necessary,  also,  to  say  a  word  of  warning  with 
regard  to  maternity  cases.  If  the  nurse  of  the  Work- 
house have  any  such  case  as  erysipelas,  cancers,  ulcers, 
or  other  kindred  affections,  she  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  attend  upon  a  confinement  case — and  a 
separate  nurse  should  be  sent  for. 

I  do  not  desire  to  avoid  reference  to  the  friction 
which  has  occurred  in  some  places  between  matrons 
and  nurses. 

My  conviction  is  that  such  friction  has  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases,  resulted  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  respective  positions  of  matron  and  nurse,  and  from 
the  mismanagement  of  details  which  might  easily  be 
satisfactorily  arranged.  1 1  has  unfortunately  been  fos- 
tered and  embittered  by  the  use  of  such   ill-advised 
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juxtapositions  as  **  uneducated  matron  "  and  **  trained 
nurse,"  and  some  public  expressions  have  been  made 
upon  the  subject  by  persons  whose  practical  know- 
ledge was  small,  though  their  intentions  were  of 
the  best,  and  who  succeeded  in  doing  as  much  harm  as 
they  meant  to  do  good. 

Trained  nurses  in  Workhouse  establishments  are  a 
modern  institution,  and  we  must  remember  that  we  owe 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Workhouse  matrons  who 
tended  the  sick  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and 
ability  when  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it.     It  comes, 
therefore,  with  a  very  ill  grace,  when  we  hear  these 
deserving  officers  spoken  of  as  **  uneducated,"  **  tyran- 
nical "  women,  and  as  opposed  to  those  who  understand 
nursing  better  than  they  do   themselves.      It  is  the 
publication  of  such  words  as  these  which  has  in  some 
instances  naturally  enough  led  matrons  to  believe  that 
the  introduction  of  trained  nursing  meant  opposition 
to  their  office  and  authority.      But  this  is  a  wholly 
wrong  way  of  looking  at  the  subject.     If  it  be  rightly 
regarded,  the  nurse  should  be  the  matron's  best  assis- 
tant, and  the  matron  the  nurse's  best  assistant.     There 
is  absolutely  no  antagonism  between  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices  if  properly  understood.      The   one 
should  help  the  other  and  rely  upon  the  other  to  enable 
each  to  perform  her  duty  to  the  best  advantage.     I 
know  there  have  been  matrons  who  have  not  been 
good  to  nurses,  and   I  know  there  have  been  nurses 
who  have  not  been  good  to  matrons.     It  was  scarcely 
to  be  hoped  that  the  great  change  from  pauper  attend- 
ance to  skilled  nursing  could  be  brought  about,  how- 
ever gradually  and  carefully  attempted,  without  friction 
and  opposition.     Many  Guardians,  as  well  as  their  old 
officers,  have  considered  skilled  nursing  unnecessary — 
because  they  did  not  understand  what  sickness  was. 
All  these  difficulties  are  gradually  disappearing  as  the 
subject  becomes  understood,  and  as  facilities  are  ex- 
tended. 
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The  necessity  for  trained  nurses  in  the  country- 
Workhouses  is  comparatively  a  new  thing  as  it  exists 
to-day,  and  it  has  come  into  being  by  the  gradual 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Workhouse  inmates. 
The  able-bodied  inmates  are  gone,  and  they  have  been 
replaced  by  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm. 

In  country  Workhouses,  where  the  administration 
of  the  sick  wards  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Work- 
house proper,  the  nurse  must  be  a  subordinate  officer. 
She  could  not  be  the  chief  officer,  inasmuch  as  she 
would  not  have  time  to  nurse  if  she  had  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  administration.  Matrons  and  nurses  must 
both  accept  the  position  and  must  learn,  if  they  do  not 
already  know,  that  there  is  no  antagonism  between 
their  respective  offices. 

Trained  nursing  there  must  and  will  be  in  the 
country  Workhouses,  whether  the  matrons  like  it  or 
not ;  and  the  matron  must  be  the  chief  female  officer, 
whether  the  nurses  like  it  or  not.  The  matron  ought 
not  to  interfere  with  the  nurse's  duties,  and  the 
nurse  ought  to  welcome  the  good  influence  which  the 
matron  can  exercise  and  the  assistance  she  can  render- 
No  sensible  matron  would  attempt  to  interfere  with 
nursing  matters,  but  on  the  other  hand  she  must 
exercise  the  same  general  supervision  over  the  welfare 
of  the  sick  as  she  does  over  the  other  inmates  under 
her  charge.  I  have  myself  known  several  unsatisfac- 
tory trained  nurses,  and  it  is  absurd  -to  say  that  in  such 
cases  the  matron  ought  to  have  allowed  the  patients  to 
suffer,  and  ought  not  to  have  reported  the  facts  to  the 
medical  officer  and  the  Guardians — although  it  would 
have  been  quite  as  absurd  that  she  should  have  at- 
tempted to  interfere  in  details  of  trained  nursing  which 
were  altogether  outside  her  province. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  matron's  position  has 
not  been  regarded  quite  as  it  should  have  been  is,  that  in 
some  cases  her  salar)'^  scarcely  equals  that  of  the  nurse. 
In  several  of  the  smaller  Unions  the  matron's  salar)^ 
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has  been  as  low  as  ;^25  a  year.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  joint  salaries  of  the  Master  and  Matron  need 
necessarily  be  increased,  but  in  making  future  appoint- 
ments I  think  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage  if  the 
Master's  and  Matron's  salaries  weredivided  more  evenly. 
This  would  have  the  advantage  of  increasing  the  re- 
muneration of  the  matron  so  that  it  should  be  appreci- 
ably larger  than  that  of  the  nurse,  and  it  would  work 
more  equitably  in  the  matter  of  superannuation  if  the 
Matron  should  survive  the  Master. 

There  have  been,  and  are,  difficulties  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  nurses,  but  the  solution  is  in  the  Guardians 
own  hands.  No  doubt  the  demand  has  risen  more 
rapidly  than  the  supply.  Much  was  done  to  help  by 
the  Workhouse  Nursing  Association,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  regret  that  the  Southern  Association  felt  it 
necessary  to  give  up  any  portion  of  their  work. 

That  Association  was  started  to  fulfil  a  very  urgent 
need,  at  a  time  when  scarcely  any  other  means  were 
available.  It  worked  on,  often  under  discouragement 
and  difficulty.  I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to  state  that 
it  made  no  mistakes,  and  I  am  aware  that  in  some 
Unions  it  incurred  unpopularity.  These  I  regard  as 
passing  matters.  It  is  not  given  to  any  of  us,  singly 
or  collectively,  always  to  be  right.  But  I  say,  unhesi- 
tatingly, that  the  Workhouse  Nursing  Association  has 
done  a  very  noble  work,  and  that  it  is  difficult  for  us 
in  these  better  times  to  give  sufficient  credit  for  the 
value  of  its  services,  when  it  had  to  fight  its  way 
through  prejudice  and  opposition  and  evil  days,  until 
the  time  when  public  opinion  went  with  it.  Although 
we  may  differ  from  them  upon  points  of  detail,  the 
names  of  Miss  Louisa  Twining,  Constance  Lady 
Lothian,  Lady  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  and  the  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen  associated  with  them  from  early  days 
until  now,  must  always  be  most  gratefully  remembered 
by  those  who  have  striven  to  obtain  skilled  nursing  for 
the  poor. 
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The  Northern  Branch  of  the  Association  fortu- 
nately still  continues  its  good  efforts,  and  its  President, 
Dr  Milson  Rhodes,  is  always  ready  to  render  any 
assistance  in  his  power. 

The  necessity  of  good  nursing  in  Workhouses  is  so 
universally  admitted  that  it  no  longer  needs  to  be 
supported  by  argument.  Incidentally  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  improving  the  •  medical  attendance  also.  The 
medical  officer  can  do  many  things  for  his  patients, 
with  a  reliable  skilled  nurse  to  help  him,  which  were 
impossible  so  long  as  he  had  no  competent  nursing 
power  at  his  command. 

One  element  of  danger  may  possibly  creep  in  here. 
The  doctor  may  be  induced  to  leave  more  to  the  nurse 
than  he  should  do,  and  to  permit  some  remissness  with 
regard  to  his  personal  attendance.  This  must  be 
guarded  against,  and  the  due  personal  observation  of 
the  patients  and  of  the  nurses'  work  by  the  medical 
officer  must  be  strictly  maintained.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that,  even  in  the  past,  the  amount  of 
time  given  by  some  medical  officers  to  the  Workhouse 
has  scarcely  been  such  as  would  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Guardians  with  regard  to  the  supervision  of  the 
patients,  their  wards  and  surroundings,  and  to  the 
attendance  upon  them. 

If  Guardians  would  from  time  to  time  examine  the 
porter  s  book,  where  there  is  any  apprehension  of  this 
kind,  they  could  see  from  week  to  week  how  often, 
and  for  what  length  of  time  upon  each  occasion,  the 
medical  officer  has  visited  the  Workhouse. 

I  know  that  the  cost  of  the  indoor  poor  has  in- 
creased, is  increasing,  and  is  likely  to  increase — this  is 
a  necessity  of  the  situation  resulting  from  the  different 
class  of  inmate  which  has  to  be  provided  for. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  in  my  counties 
(Hants,  Dorset,  most  of  Wilts,  and  the  Farnham 
Union  in  Surrey),  although  the  number  of  Workhouse 
inmates  in  the  district  at    Lady  Day  1898  was  only 
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twenty-one  more  than  at  Lady  Day  1897,  ^^^  cost  of 
in-maintenance  during  the  year  ended  Lady  Day  1 898 
was  ;^4,63i  more.  There  was  also  a  rise  of  j^2,209 
in  Workhouse  loans,  &c. ;  and  the  salaries,  &c.,  of 
ofjficers  was  ;^3,i8i  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
Most  of  this  additional  cost  was  incurred  for  the 
perfectly  legitimate  object  of  improving  the  conditions 
of  life  for  the  aged  and  sick  poor — an  expenditure 
which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation from  the  point  of  view  of  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  well-being  of  the  poor — that  is,  by 
everybody. 

The  figures  afford  additional  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  proper  treatment  of  the  class  of  Workhouse 
inmates  who  now  come  under  the  care  of  the  Guardians 
is  increasingly  costly,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  until 
the  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  the  nurses  has  been 
raised  to  the  standard  which  ought  to  be  maintained. 

The  able-bodied  could  be  kept  cheaply.  The  sick 
and  the  old  cannot.  They  require  much  more  accom- 
modation, better  food,  and  treatment  and  attendance 
which  are  increasingly  costly,  and  the  sick  and  aged 
inmates,  day  by  day,  are  taking  the  place  formerly 
occupied  by  the  young  and  the  able-bodied. 

The  need  of  good  nursing  for  the  outdoor  poor  is 
as  great,  and  in  some  respects  even  greater  than  for 
the  Workhouse  inmates. 

With  regard  to  both  classes,  it  is  not  desirable  that 
anything  should  be  done  to  interfere  with  their  spirit  of 
thrift  and  independence. 

The  person  who  is  dependent  for  his  support  or 
assistance  upon  contributions  compulsorily  levied  from 
others  can  never  be  in  the  same  honourable  position  as 
the  man  who  provides  for  his  necessities  by  the  work 
of  his  own  brain  or  hand  ;  but  when  any  one  is  sick, 
the  most  economical,  as  well  as  the  most  provident 
course,  is  to  cure  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  is 
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because  skilled  nursing  helps  to  this  end  that  it  is  not 
only  defensible,  but  to  be  commended. 

The  nursing  of  the  outdoor  poor,  speaking  gene- 
rally, is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

Those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
inner  life  of  the  poor,  best  know  the  enormous  amount 
of  unnecessary  suffering  which  is  entailed  by  the 
Ignorance  prevailing  upon  the  very  simplest  details 
of  the  care  and  management  of  the  sick.  Your 
district  medical  officers  and  your  relieving  officers 
will  tell  you  how  frequently  their  best  efforts  are 
retarded,  or  even  frustrated,  by  the  absence  of  some 
means  of  enforcing  their  directions,  and  by  the  want 
of  the  skilled  observation,  which  can  do  so  much  to 
teach,  and  by  teaching  to  help  to  cure. 

The  Local  Government  Board,  on  27th  January 
1892,  issued  an  order  empowering  Guardians  to 
appoint  district  nurses  to  attend  upon  the  sick  poor 
relieved  outside  the  Workhouse. 

This  order  has  been  made  but  little  use  of.  It 
might  be  of  great  service,  and  I  trust  that  in  the 
future  it  may  be  so.  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
why  the  Guardians  should  not  avail  themselves  of 
any  other  facilities  which  may  be  open  to  them.  For 
instance,  wherever  there  are  competent  district  nurses 
or  village  nurses,  the  Guardians  may,  with  great 
advantage,  subscribe  to  the  fund  for  maintaining  them, 
on  condition  that  their  services  may  be  called  in 
for  the  cases  being  relieved  by  the  Guardians.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  in  many  instances  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  sanctioned  subscriptions  for 
this  purpose.  If  the  knowledge  that  the  Guardians 
will  subscribe  should  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
the  introduction  of  skilled  nurses  in  villages  where 
they  are  now  absent,  so  much  the  better.  The  in- 
fluence will  be  a  good  one,  and  it  will  be  all  the  more 
beneficial,  because  it  will  extend  beyond  those  in 
whom  the  Guardians  are  more  specially  interested. 
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With  regard  to  nursing  the  outdoor  poor  in 
Dorsetshire,  the  Dorset  Health  Society  has,  I  hope, 
made  a  great  advance  during  the  past  year.  In  Wilts, 
though  no  organised  system  has  been  established,  the 
question,  yearly,  receives  more  attention,  as  I  doubt 
not  is  the  case  in  your  other  counties. 

A  return  was  made  to  me  last  year  from  each 
Union  in  Dorset  and  Wilts,  with  particulars  of  the 
facilities  available  for  attendance  upon  sick  out-paupers. 
The  details  are  so  various  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
summarise  the  return  intelligibly.  Briefly,  it  shows 
that  Guardians  generally  are  not  unwilling  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  trained  village  nurses,  where  they  are 
in  office ;  but  that,  in  too  many  instances,  the  nursing 
of  the  outdoor  poor  stands  upon  a  very  unsatisfactory 
footing,  and  that  is  particularly  the  fact  with  regard 
to  maternity  cases.  Surgical  cases  are  generally  in  a 
more  favourable  position,  as  many  Boards  of  Guardians 
subscribe  to  hospitals,  and,  where  the  patient  can  be 
moved,  he  generally  receives  hospital  treatment,  if 
it  be  within  reach. 

Village  nursing  has  developed  rapidly  of  late  years, 
and  its  benefits  reach  to  the  pauper  patients.  The 
extension  and  organisation  of  village  nursing,  with 
subscriptions  from  the  Guardians,  probably  offer  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem  ;  but  the  need  is  an 
urgent  one,  and  it  is  grievous  to  know  how  much 
avoidable  suffering  has  to  be  borne  because  there  is 
no  intelligent  supervision  of  the  attendance  upon  the 
patient. 

Some  Guardians  may  object  that  it  is  not  fair  that 
the  whole  Union  should  subscribe  towards  a  nurse 
whose  services  are  limited  to  one  parish.  If  every 
parish  had  its  nurse  this  objection  would  of  course  fail, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  unreasonable  to  contend  that  the 
sick  poor  shall  not  be  properly  nursed  in  one  village 
because  there  are  no  means  of  nursing  them  properly 
in  another.     Moreover,  the  objection  thus  suggested 
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would  equally  apply  against  the  incompetent  nursing- 
which  IS  so  often  sanctioned  by  Guardians  because 
they  can  get  nothing  better. 

Most  of  you  will  know  of  instances  where  the 
relieving  officer  reports  that  such  and  such  a  case 
requires  a  nurse,  and  thereupon  an  order  is  made  for 
2S.  or  2s.  6d.  a  week  for  a  nurse.  This  is  paid  by  the 
whole  Union,  and  not  by  the  parish  in  which  the 
patient  resides.  If  it  be  unfair  that  a  subscription 
towards  a  competent  nurse  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
common  fund,  it  is  equally  unfair  that  a  payment  for 
unskilled  attendance  should  be  defrayed  by  it. 

The  economy  of  skilled  nursing  is  just  as  true  for 
the  outdoor  as  for  the  indoor  patients,  and  the  Guardians 
can  do  no  greater  kindness  to  their  suffering  poor  than 
to  use  every  resource  which  can  be  devised  to  save 
futile  pain  and  retarded  recovery  by  securing  skilled 
nursing  for  them  in  the  sorrow  of  their  sickness.  The 
benefit  to  the  ratepayers  will  not  be  less  than  that  to 
the  sufferers. 

One  reflection  will  have  been  present  in  many  of 
your  minds  while  you  have  been  listening  to  me. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  ratepayer  in  all  this  ?  There 
is  no  doubt  that  nursing  is  an  expensive  thing.  The 
training  of  nurses  is  long  and  costly,  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  their  services,  and  you  must  pay  them  well, 
keep  them  well,  and  try  to  make  life  pleasant  for  them. 
But  nursing  is  a  necessity,  and  good  nursing  is  cheaper 
than  bad  nursing,  as  was  shown  in  Dr  Downe's  careful 
and  valuable  memorandum  of  April  1892  upon  nursing 
in  Workhouse  sick  wards. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale  wrote  truly,  "There  is 
nothing  in  the  long  run  more  extravagant  than  ineffi- 
ciency." 

I  would  ask  you,  too,  whether,  in  a  question  of 
such  moment  to  the  well-being  of  those  who  are  power- 
less to  help  themselves,  and  who  are  in  your  hands  for 
good  or  the  reverse,  you  should  not  take  a  little  higher 
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ground  than  mere  £  s.  d.  Good  nursing  is  more 
economical  than  bad  nursing,  but  it  is  a  gooa  thing  for 
better  reasons  than  because  in  the  long  run  it  is  the 
cheapest.  It  is  good  because  it  is  the  visible  expres- 
sion of  your  will  to  do  your  duty  to  the  poor,  fully  and 
completely,  and  because  it  is  the  proof  to  them  of  your 
determination  to  comfort  and  to  save  them.  The  care 
of  the  destitute  sick  is  an  ennobling  charge,  and  the 
time,  the  thought,  the  sympathy,  the  money  you  spend 
for  this  purpose  bear  with  them  an  influence  which  is 
as  good  for  you  as  for  your  poor.  **  It  blesseth  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes."  May  we  all  justify  to 
ourselves  the  pretty  conceit — 

"  Our  lives  are  albums  written  through 
With  good  or  ill,  with  false  or  true, 
And  as  the  blessed  angels  turn 

The  pages  of  our  years, 
God  grant  they  read  the  good  with  smiles, 

And  blot  the  ill  with  tears." 

And  in  this  matter  may  there  be  no  ill  to  blot. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  during  recent  years  one 
expense  has  been  added  to  another  until  the  burden  is 
becoming  unbearable.  I  have  been  told  this  more  than 
once,  and  it  sounds  very  dreadful,  and  people  shake 
their  heads  over  it  and  wonder  where  we  are  all  coming 
to.     But  it  is  not  true. 

In  1879  the  rate  in  the  £  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales  was  is.  2^d. 

In  1898  it  was  only  is.  3d.,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  done,  all  the  expense  that  has  been  in- 
curred, and  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made. 

This  includes  the  Metropolis  with  its  heavy  ex- 
penditure. 

If  you  compare  the  cost  during  recent  years  in  the 
counties  of  Dorset  and  Wilts  only.  In  Dorset  the 
cost  was  IS.  5fd.  in  the  £  in  1879,  and  is.  5^d.  last 
year.  In  Wilts,  is.  4|d.  in  1879,  is.  7^d.  in  1898, 
and  IS.  7d.  in  1899. 
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The  rateable  value  in  the  Wilts  Unions  of  my  dis- 
trict has  gone  down  nearly  ;^200,ooo  during  that  time, 
and  the  actual  expenditure  has  been  less,  although  the 
rate  in  the  £  is  higher  on  account  of  the  reduced  rate- 
able value. 

If  you  compare  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  the  South-Western  Counties  during  recent 
years,  you  will,  I  believe,  find  that  it  does  not  bear 
an  increasing  ratio  upon  the  rateable  value.  These 
amounts  would,  of  course,  be  considerably  diminished, 
as  touching  their  local  incidence,  if  I  took  off  the  con- 
tributions you  now  receive  from  imperial  resources. 

You  should  bear  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the 
general  establishment  charges  of  your  Workhouses 
are  repaid  to  you.  I  say  the  general  charges,  because 
the  repayment  does  not  vary  from  year  to  year  with  a 
larger  or  Smaller  expenditure,  but  remains  a  fixed  sum 
at  the  amount  certified  for  the  year  ended  25th  March 
1888  until  Parliament  otherwise  determines.  The 
sum  then  fixed  included  all  the  salaries,  remuneration 
and  superannuation  of  officers  at  that  time. 

It  is  gravely  questioned  whether  much  of  the  ex- 
penditure upon  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  a  beneficial 
expenditure,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
safety  of  what  is  spent  upon  the  old  and  the  sick  in- 
mates of  the  Workhouses.  They  are  there  because 
they  are  destitute,  and,  with  exceptions  so  few  that 
they  need  scarcely  be  taken  into  account,  the  fact  that 
they  are  there  is  the  proof  of  their  destitution. 

As  to  the  sick  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  the 
relief  that  you  afford  them  is  the  evidence  that  you 
consider  them  destitute.  If  they  are  entitled  to  out- 
door relief,  that  relief  should  be  adequate  and  ap- 
propriate to  their  necessity.  If  that  necessity  include 
the  need  of  nursing,  that  need  should  be  supplied  by 
the  best  available  means. 

One  class  of  society  is  even  worse  off  than  the  poor 
ratepayer,  and  that  is  the  actually  destitute,  and  of  the 
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destitute  those  who  most  need  our  sympathy  and  our 
help  are  the  sick  and  the  aged.  You  may  divide  them 
into  two  classes — those  who  can  be  cured  and  those 
who  cannot.  Surely  it  is  the  truest  economy  to  cure 
those  who  can  be  cured  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order 
that  they  may  return  to  their  work  and  their  families ; 
and  as  to  those  who  cannot  be  cured,  it  must  be  our 
common  wish  that  their  last  days  should  be  sweetened 
and  alleviated  by  the  gentle  care  which  trained  nursing 
alone  can  give.  If  the  ratepayers  say  to  you  that  you 
are  extravagant  in  this,  your  answer  is  simple  and 
complete  : — They  are  destitute,  and  old,  and  sick. 

One  word  more.  Good  masters  make  good 
servants,  and  if  you  want  good  nurses  you  must  be 
good  to  them.  No  nurse  can  do  her  best  unless  she 
be  well  done  by.  She  must  have  good  accommoda- 
tion, good  air,  good  food,  good  rest,  good  treatment, 
and  good  surroundings,  with  sufficient  leave  and 
holiday,  if  she  is  to  be  at  her  best  when  with  her 
patients. 

I  say  this  not  only  of  the  nurses,  but  of  all  your 
other  officers  too,  for  I  have  their  interest  equally 
keenly  at  heart.  Officers  can  never  do  their  work 
thoroughly  well  unless  they  are  comfortable,  and  they 
cannot  be  comfortable  unless  they  get  on  well  with 
each  other.  Willing  co-operation  with  each  other  to 
carry  out  their  respective  duties  is  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  be  happy  and  you  can  be  well  served, 
and  for  these  reasons  the  other  officers,  for  their  own 
sakes,  should  try  to  make  the  nursing  work  as  easy 
and  pleasant  as  they  can. 

An  increased  actual  expenditure  follows  the  intro- 
duction of  skilled  nursing,  but  it  will  probably  be 
compensated  for  by  the  more  rapid  recoveries  and  the 
earlier  cessation  of  chargeability.  It  will  certainly  be 
rewarded  by  the  saving  of  suffering,  and  by  the 
gratitude  of  your  poor — even  the  poorest  ratepayer 
could  not  wish  it  to  be  withheld  at  the  cost  of  un- 
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necessary  suffering  to  the  unfortunate  class  for  whom 
it  is  incurred     The  poor  are  kindest  to  the  poor. 

When  you  have  to  answer  to  the  ratepayers,  as 
when  you  have  to  face  your  own  responsibilities  in  the 
present  and  in  the  future,  it  will  be  a  happy  reflection 
to  you  that  you  have  done  your  best  to  be  in  truth  the 
Guardians  of  those  who  most  need  your  Guardianship, 
the  old,  the  poor,  and  the  sick. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr  MiLSON  Rhodes  (Chorlton),  who  was  warmly  greeted  on 
rising,  said  he  entirely  concurred  with  Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming  that 
the  bath  was  an  absolute  necessity.  He  came  across  a  discussion  in 
a  newspaper  recently  by  a  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  whether  a  bath 
was  necessary.  One  Guardian  strongly  opposed  it,  saying,  "  IVe  not 
had  a  bath  for  eighteen  years,  and  look  at  me."  (Laughter.)  He 
did  not  think  that  in  the  South-Western  District  they  would  find  a 
Guardian  of  that  kind.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  That  there  had 
been  great  progress  in  the  matter  of  nursing  was  shown  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  returns  relating  to  that  district.  In  1890  they  were 
stated  to  be  employing  only  twenty-three  trained  nurses;  in  1896  the 
number  had  risen  to  seventy-five.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  perfectly  true 
that  the  expenditure  was  increasing.  He  had  always  preached  the 
doctrine,  that  the  only  justification  of  public  expenditure  was  the 
public  good  ;  and  it  was  emphatically  for  the  public  good  that  there 
should  be  proper  nursing  arrangements.  (Cheers.)  Notwithstanding 
all  the  improvements  which  had  been  effected,  the  poor  rates  per 
head  were  much  lower  now  than  in  former  years.  ^  He  had  prepared 
a  summary  of  the  returns  for  1831  and  1894  for  that  district : — 


1831. 


1894. 


Per  Head. 

Per  Head. 

Hants, 

;^23 1,000 

14/9 

;^58,ooo 

i,8f 

Dorset, 

93,000 

I1/7 

19,000 

2/o| 

Wilts, 

199,000 

16/7 

23,000 

i/ii 

Cornwall, 

102,000 

6/9 

25,000 

l|^■.■ 

Devonshire, 

225,000 

9/1 

22,000 

2/oi 

Somerset, 

192,000 

9/6 

48,000 

i/ii 

;^I,042,000 


;^i96,ooo 


The  six  counties  now  spend  a  total  of  less  than  Wilts  alone. 
(Cheers.)  The  old  chronic  cases  were  now  less  than  half  what  they 
were  under  the  old  rtgime.  There  was  now  a  very  large  number  of 
respectable  persons  who  came  into  the  infirmaries  for  treatment ;  but 
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there  were  others  who  could  not  be  so  described,  and  upon  them 
the  trained  nurses  could  exercise  an  influence  for  cleanliness,  neat- 
ness, and  order  that  should  be  very  beneficial  to  the  patients  in  after- 
life.    (Hear,  hear.)     He  heard  on  the  previous  day  of  an  old  scoun- 
drel who,  while  an  inmate  of  the  infirmary,  taught  a  little  boy  all  the 
bad  words  he  knew, — that  could  not  have  happened  if  there  had  been 
a  trained  nurse  in  the  ward.     (Hear,  hear.)    There  was  a  difficulty 
in  getting  trained  nurses,  and  he  was  glad  of  it,  for  they  had  not 
been  properly  treated  in  the  past.     The  Poor  Law  infirmaries  had  to 
compete  for  nurses  with  the  voluntary  hospitals  and  the  nursing 
institutions  nowadays ;   and  while  he  believed,  with  Mr  Baldwyn 
Fleming,  that  it  was  quite  as  honourable  to  be  attending  to  chronic 
cases  as  to  exciting  cases,  it  was  not  as  interesting,  and  Guardians 
would  have  to  hold  out  special  inducements  if  they  wished  to  get  a 
superior  class  of  nurses.     (Hear,  hear.)     Workhouse  infirmaries  were 
not  as  a  rule  placed  in  the  pleasant  part  of  a  town,  but  where  land 
was  cheap,  and  there  was  only  perhaps  one  trained  nurse,  whereas 
the  voluntary  hospitals  were  usually  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  company,  and  also  interesting  cases.     He  lately 
saw  advertisements  for  trained  nurses  for  an  infirmary  at  ^£^22,  ;^24, 
and  ^28  a  year,  but  private  nurses  got  ;^35  a  year,  and  invariably  a 
money  present  in  addition  on  leaving  the  case.     It  was  not  econo- 
mical to  offer  such  low  salaries,  and  change  the  nurses  so  frequently. 
He  was  told  that  morning  at  breakfast  that  one  Board  in  the  South- 
western District  had  spent  ^52  in  a  year  in  advertising  for  a  trained 
nurse.     Surely  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  paid  ^35  for  a 
good  nurse  and  kept  her  for  the  year.     (Hear,  hear.)     Mr  Baldwyn 
Fleming  said  there  should  be  at  least  one  nurse  to  every  fifteen 
patients.     In  Lancashifb,  thanks  to  Mr  Jenner  Fust,  they  had  got 
one  nurse  to  not  more  than  thirteen  patients,  and  in  some  Unions 
one  nurse  was  not  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  more  than  eleven 
patients.     The  dietary  arrangements  for  the   nurses  were  generally 
capable  of  great  improvement.     Nursing  was  very  hard  work,  and 
nurses  came  off  duty  with  aching  backs.     He  had  known  scores  of 
Unions  where  the  Guardians  had  not  been  able  to  keep  their  nurses 
through  bad  diet.     In  the  majority  of  places  it  was  beef  and  mutton, 
mutton  and  beef.     But  at  Chorlton  they  had  a  rule  that  neither  beef 
nor  mutton  should  be  served  on  Fridays.     (Hear,  hear.)     For  night 
nursing  the  best  plan  was  to  give  the  nurses  a  good  dinner  when 
they  went  on  duty,  and  a  good  breakfast  when  they  came  off  duty, 
and  then  they  might  safely  leave  them  to  get  their  own  midnight 
meal.     It  was  a  great  mistake  to  employ  nurses  to  do  any  of  the 
other  work  of  the  house.     Nurses  had  plenty  to  do  in  looking  after 
the  sick.     (Hear,  hear.)     Nurses  needed  plenty  of  holidays — the 
minimum  was  two  hours  a  day  off  duty,  half  a  day  every  week,  and  a 
whole  day  every  month,  and  three  weeks'  holiday  in  the  year.     That 
was  the  minimum  necessary  for  keeping  them  in  good  health. 
At  this  point, 
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Mr  Webber  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment, and  must  leave  the  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  him,  he  vacated  the  chair, 
and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

After  lunch, 

Mr  R.  A.  Moore-Stevens  (Torrington)  took  the  chair. 

Dr  Rhodes  resumed  his  speech.  He  said  that  the  best  way  to 
avoid  friction  between  the  nurses  and  the  matron  was  to  distinctly 
define  their  respective  duties,  the  nurses  to  be  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  the  matron  to  be  responsible  for  the  general 
management  of  the  House.  They  must  have  proper  appliances,  and 
especially  an  adequate  supply  of  bedding  and  bed  pulls.  VVhere 
they  had  a  good  nursing  association,  the  best  plan  was  to  subscribe 
to  it.  In  the  Rochdale  Union,  where  they  had  done  very  well,  the 
regulations  might  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

I  St.  The  sick  chargeable  poor  residing  in  the  area  of  the  Union 
outside  the  Workhouse  are  attended  to  by  nurses  from  the  Work- 
house on  duty  as  district  nurses,  and  have  been  since  1896,  when  the 
Guardians  adopted  the  recommendation  of  a  Special  Committee 
they  had  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  district  nurses. 

2nd.  The  nurses  at  the  Workhouse  are  put  on  and  taken  from 
district  nursing  duty  as  the  master,  with  the  medical  officer,  matron, 
and  superintendent  nurse,  arrange. 

3rd.  Any  district  medical  officer  who  wants  a  case  attended  to  by 
the  nurse  sends  to  the  Workhouse  master  a  requisition,  according  to 
a  prescribed  form,  of  which  he  keeps  a  duplicate.  In  the  requisition 
the  district  medical  officer  gives  his  directions  as  to  the  nursing 
required.  The  Workhouse  master,  on  the  receipt  of  the  requisition, 
hands  it  to  the  nurse  who  has  to  attend  t(f  the  case,  that  she  may 
ascertain  the  directions  of  the  district  medical  officer  which  she  has 
to  attend  to  in  visiting  a  f>atient.  The  forms  of  requisition  are 
supplied  to  the  district  medical  officers  in  book  form  from  the  Union 
office,  and  each  medical  officer  is  repaid  quarterly  by  the  Guardians  the 
cost  of  postage  in  sending  these  requisitions  to  the  Workhouse  master. 

4th.  The  Workhouse  master  keeps  a  register  of  the  requisitions 
he  receives  from  the  district  medical  officers,  and  the  register  shows 
the  names  of  the  nurse  who  attends  to  each  case,  and  the  particulars 
of  her  attendance. 

5th.  A  nurse  goes  on  district  nursing  duty  for  two  months  at  a 
time,  and  during  her  period  of  duty  as  district  nurse  she  is  relieved 
of  all  nursing  duty  inside  the  Workhouse.  Any  expense  that  the 
district  nurse  is  put  to  in  the  way  of  railway  fares  or  omnibus  fares 
in  going  about  the  Union  in  parts  where  the  tramway  system  does 
not  touch,  she  is  repaid  by  the  Guardians,  and  is  always  in  possession 
of  a  tramway  pass,  which  is  purchased  annually  by  the  Guardians, 
and  which  is  transferable  from  one  nurse  to  another.  This  arrange- 
ment enables  the  nurse  to  get  to  and  from  the  Workhouse  for  meals 
without  inconvenience. 
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He  might  add  that  he  was  informed  that  the  system  adopted  in 
Rochdale  Union  for  the  nursing  of  the  chargeable  outdoor  poor  was 
found  to  work  very  well,  and  through  it  the  nurses  obtained  an 
enlarged  experience  and  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  inside  duty 
which  he  believed  was  appreciated  by  them.  Usually  the  requisitions 
of  the  district  medical  officer  did  not  necessitate  the  employment  of 
more  than  one  nurse  at  a  time ;  but  when  they  did,  of  course  an 
extra  nurse  or  nurses  were  put  on,  and,  if  necessary,  the  staff  at  the 
Workhouse  was  enlarged  for  the  time  being,  so  that  the  inside 
nursing  might  not  suffer.  He  asked  those  present  to  be  liberal  in 
dealing  with  the  nurses,  if  only  because  he  believed  that  it  meant 
true  economy.  He  believed  that  vast  progress  had  been  made  by 
the  Guardians  in  the  way  of  sick  nursing,  and  he  felt  confident  that 
the  Guardians  in  the  future  would  do  their  duty  at  least  as  well  as 
their  predecessors.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Bourne  (Frome)  said  that  in  that  Union  they  had  two 
trained  nurses,  and  a  male  and  female  nurse  for  the  imbeciles,  and 
when  extra  nurses  were  required,  which  was  very  seldom,  they  got 
them  from  the  local  Nurses'  Home.  The  outdoor  poor  were  also 
attended  by  a  trained  nurse. 

Mrs  WvNDHAM  (Tiverton)  said  that  four  years  ago  in  that  Union 
they  had  only  one  untrained  and  aged  nurse,  who  had  since  been 
superannuated.  They  had  now  trained  night  and  day  nurses,  plenty 
of  appliances,  and,  for  country  patients,  a  trained  nurse  from  the 
Rural  District  Nursing  Association,  who  was  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  wardspeople  had  worked  well  under  the  direction 
of  the  trained  nurses.     (Hear,  hear.) 

In  reply  to  Miss  Geare, 

The  Chairman  said  the  number  of  patients  to  each  nurse  must 
depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  locality. 

Major  Tucker  (Newton  Abbot)  said  that  his  Board  subscribed 
and  secured  the  services  of  the  district  nurses  in  the  Union  area. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Palmer  (Devonport)  said  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  be  urged  to  issue  an  order  directing  that  matrons 
should  have  no  jurisdiction  in  infirmaries  containing  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  inmates,  but  that  the  head  nurse  should  have 
paramount  authority.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  South  of  England  the 
wages  offered  to  nurses  was  so  much  less  than  in  the  North  and 
Midlands  that  they  failed  to  attract  the  best  nurses.  The  experiment 
of  employing  the  district  nurses  to  look  after  the  sick  outdoor  poor 
had  answered  admirably  at  Devonport.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Brbaley  (Okehampton)  did  not  think,  that  a  more  able 
advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  Poor  Law  officers  could  be  found  than 
Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming.  With  the  exception  of  the  nurses,  the  Union 
officials  were  all  well  paid  and  provided  for.  While  all  the  things  that 
Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming  and  Dr  Rhodes  had  urged  were  more  or  less 
desirable,  they  must  not  forget  that  there  was  a  ratepayers'  side 
of  the  question,  and  that  the  Guardians  who  expended  public  money 
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in  canying  out  improvements  invariably  went  to  the  wall  when  next 
they  sought  the  support  of  the  electors.     (Laughter  and  hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  Mr  Greene  (Devonport)  said  that  it  was  very  important 
to  get  good  nurses,  and  therefore  if  Guardians  were  humanely  and 
economically  disposed,  they  should  have  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions and  press  for  further  reforms.     (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  all  agreed  that  the  pai>er  was 
a  very  good  one,  but  a  little  too  long  for  such  a  Conference.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  hoped  that  much  good  would  come  out  of  the  paper, 
Dr  Rhodes's,  speech  and  the  discussion  generally,  for  Guardians 
were  not  in  the  habit  in  these  days  of  shirking  their  work,  although 
no  Board  liked  to  head  the  list  in  respect  of  expenditure. 

Mr  Brealey  moved  that  the  Conference  tendered  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  for  the  use  of  the  Guildhall. 
They  were  all  very  grateful  for  the  loan  of  the  beautiful  hall.  He 
would  include  also  the  readers  of  the  papers.     (Cheers.) 

Rev.  C.  J.  Palmer  (Devonport)  moved  to  add  selected  speakers. 
(Cheers.) 

The  votes  of  thanks  were  carried  with  acclamation. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  to  Mr  Hamilton, 
Mr  Webber,  and  Mr  Moore-Stevens,  for  their  conduct  in  the  chair.  '  * 

Mr  Moore-Stevens  said  his  duties  had  been  very  short  and 
light.  He  trusted  that  Mr  Hamilton  would  speedily  reoover  from 
his  indisposition.  He  regretted  that  l^rd  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  had 
been  prevented  from  taking  his  accustomed  place  at  their  head.  He 
knew  his  duties  so  thoroughly,  and  always  expressed  an  authoritative 
and  lucid  opinion  on  all  the  subjects  which  engaged  their  attention. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  Preston  Thomas  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector) 
proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr  Cecil  R. 
M.  Clapp.  He  said  every  one  was  very  grateful  to  Mr  Clapp  for  the 
immense  energy  he  had  thrown  into  the  work  of  the  Conference. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  Brealey  seconded  the  proposition,  and  the  Chairman  said 
he  had  great  pleasure  in  declaring  it  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr  Cecil  R.  M.  Clapp  (the  Hon.  Sec.),  who  was  cordially 
greeted,  thanked  the  members  for  their  expression  of  good-will 
towards  him.  His  object  was  to  make  the  Conference  a  success, 
and  he  would  not  rest  satisfied  until  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  eighty 
Unions  in  the  South-Western  District  were  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference.    (Cheers.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  Mr  Shorto  (Town  Clerk  of  Exeter) 
exhibited  the  charter  and  regalia  of  the  ancient  City  of  the  Exe,  and 
his  able  and  eloquent  exposition  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
members,  who  afterwards  visited  the  cathedral  by  invitation  of  the 
Rev.  Canon  Edmonds. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Eleventh  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
THE  North  Midland  District,  comprising  the 
Counties  of  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Not- 
tingham, AND  Rutland,  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Great  Grimsby,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,    13TH  and    14TH   September. 


Mr  William  Southworth,  J. P.,  Mayor  of  the  County 

Borough  of  Grimsby,  Presided. 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference : — 

*  Guardians  specially  delegated  by  their  Boards. 


Dbrby  (9  Unions). 

Bblpbr — 
•Smcdlcy,  John. 
•Dexter,  John. 

Chesterfield — 
•Pearson,  Theo. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith— 
♦Hall,  G.  E. 

Derby — 
•Brigden,  George. 
•Morgan,  Thomas. 

Glossop — 
•Collier,  Rev.  E.  Charles. 

Hayfield — 

•Gee,  John  Thomas  (Chairman). 
♦Whitehouse,  Henry  John. 
♦Walker,  Arthur  (Clerk). 

Shardlow. 
•Slacey,  John. 


Leicester  (ii  Unions). 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH — 

•Denton,  Rev.  Canon  (Chairman). 

Leicester — 

•Shaw,  Solomon  (Vice-Chairman). 
•Stannion,  O.  B. 
•Winder,  Mrs. 
•Mansfield,  Herbert  (Clerk). 

Lutterworth— 
♦Hubbard,  Beeby. 

Market-Harborough — 
♦Bragg,  Wm.  B. 

Lincoln  (15  Unions). 

Bourne— 
♦Bell,  Cecil  W.  (Clerk). 

Grimsby — 
♦Wright,  Councillor  (Vice- Chairman). 
♦Jeflfe,  Councillor  C. 
♦Quirk,  Rev.  J.  F. 
♦Wintringham,  John  Fildes  (Clerk). 
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Unions  represented  at  the  Conference 

Ballachey,  Rev.  A.  W. 

Thomas,  Rev.  C  F. 

Cook,  Markham. 

Dann,  Thomas. 

Speed,  Robert. 

Hercock,  J.  H. 

Green,  Thofnas. 

Robinson,  Richard. 

Wright,  Calvin. 

Marshall,  Councillor  W.  G. 

Davis,  James. 

Coulam,  J.  W. 

Howkins,  Mrs. 

Watkinson,  Mrs. 

Lakey,  Mrs. 

Osborne,  Mrs. 

Young,  Miss. 

Doughty,  Alderman  G.,  M.P. 

Slbaford — 

*Bowling,  J.  D.  (Chairman). 

•Brown,  W.  H. 

•Clements,  C.  E.  (Assistant  Clerk). 


Spalding — 
•Dove,  Rev.  J.  T.  (Chairman). 
•Jones,  Rev.  J.  C  (Vice-Chairman). 

Nottingham  (8  Unions) 

Basfo&d— 
•Furze,  W.  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
•Walker,  WUiam. 
♦Spencer,  C  J.  (Qerk). 

Mansfield— 
•Ashworth,  Jordan. 
•Round,  Thomas. 
•Hibbert,  G.  H.  (Qcrk). 

Nottingham — 
•Smith,  C  (Chairman). 
•Howard,  G.  M.  (Clerk). 

Southwell — 
•Campbell,  Rev.  J.  E. 
♦Whiston,  R.  N. 
•Kirkland,  G.  £.  (Clerk). 

Worksop— 
•Emmerson,  Geo. 
•Thornton,  John. 


VISITORS. 

The  Mayoress  of  Grimsby. 

Mr  Henry  Stevens,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector. 

Hon.  F.  Stnitt,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Conference. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of  Brixworth  Board  of  Guardians. 

Mr  Joshua  Davy,  Guardian  of  Glanford  Brigg  Union. 

Mr  Thomas  Nettleship,  Chairman  of  Caistor  Board  of  Guardians. 

Councillor  F.  Maddock,  Grimsby. 

Miss  Dove,  Spalding. 

The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  either  by  delegates  or  by  other 
Guardians  :— 

Derby. — Ashbourne,  Bakewell. 

Leicester. — Barrow-on-Soar,   Billesden,   Blaby,   Hinckley,   Loughborough, 
Market  Bosworth,  Melton  Mowbray. 

Lincoln — Boston,  Gainsborough,  Grantham,  Holbeach,  Homcastle,  Lincoln, 
Louth,  Spilsby,  Stamford. 

Nottingham.— Bingham,  East  Retford,  Newark. 
Rutland. — Oakham  and  Uppingham. 


SUBJECTS   DISCUSSED. 

Outdoor  Relief  :  with  Special  Reference  to  Brixworth, 
Atcham,  and  Whitechapel,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D., 
F.S,\.,  CAairman^  Britwor/A  Board  o/ Guardtans 

Old  Age  Pensions,  by  Mr  J.  C.  Wright,  J.P.,  Vice'Chair- 
fnan^  Grimsby  Board  of  Guardians       .  .  .  . 
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Wednesday,  13th  October. 

The  Conference  commenced  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  his 
Worship  the  Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  Uxat  in  his 
position  as  Mayor  of  the  borough  he  had  the  very  greatest  pleasure 
in  welcoming  them  to  that  Conference—  the  first  Conference  of  the 
kind  ever  held  in  Grimsby.  (Cheers.)  He  could  only  say  that 
Grimsby,  as  most  of  them  knew,  and  as  most  of  them  had  seen  by 
the  various  coats  of  arms  around  the  room,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Grimsby  at  one  time  was  a 
very  important  seaport,  and  at  one  period  undertook  to  provide  no 
less  than  one  dozen  men-of-war  to  protect  the  commerce  and  the 
shores  of  this  country.  By  the  lapse  of  time  things  changed  to  some 
extent,  but  nevertheless  they  now  found  that  Grimsby  was  one  of 
the  first  commercial  ports  on  the  east  coast.  It  went  without  saying 
that  Grimsby  to-day  was  the  first  fishing  port  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
{Hear,  hear.)  The  name  of  Grimsby  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
properly  to  define.  Some  writers  said  it  took  its  name  from  the 
personal  name  of  Grime.  Others  stated  it  derived  its  name  because 
it  was  simply  at  one  period  a  small  mound  of  earth  or  mud  sur- 
rounded by  water — hence  the  name  of  Grime.  However,  this  was  a 
matter  that  did  not  concern  them  that  day.  His  duty  on  that  occa- 
sion was  simply  to  bid  them  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  this  town  of 
Grimsby,  and  he  was  sure  there  was  no  place  at  which  the  Conference 
had  been  held  where  they  were  more  welcome.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
felt  it  himself  as  being  a  pride  that  he  had  been  placed  in  the  position 
he  occupied  that  day  as  the  Mayor  of  the  borough,  to  invite  them,  to 
entertain  them,  as  he  hoped  to  do  that  evening  at  dinner.  He  thought 
he  might  safely  say  they  had  met  as  friends,  and  he  believed  they 
would  part  very  good  friends.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  J.  F.  WiNTRiNGHAM,  LL.B.  (Clerk  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Grimsby  Union),  said  he  would  like  to  bear  out  the  Mayor's  remarks 
in  his  opening  address  of  welcome.  ^He  thought  there  were  four 
things  in  Grimsby  upon  which  they  prided  themselves.  The  Mayor 
had  mentioned  two  of  them.  The  first  was  fishing.  He  remembered 
well  a  fastidious  friend  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him,  and 
he  used  to  tell  him  the  fish  smelt  so  much  that  when  he  got  to  Peter- 
borough he  could  smell  it  all  that  distance.  (Laughter.)  He  (Mr 
Wintringham)  did  not  know  whether  this  was  true,  but  those  of  them 
who  had  been  on  the  Pontoon  knew  they  had  a  very  large  amount  of 
fishing.  The  Mayor  had  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  they  prided 
themselves  upon  being  a  very  ancient  borough.  He  might  add  they 
obtained  their  first  charter  somewhere  about  the  time  of  King  Edward 
the  Third,  and  there  was  on  record  a  case  tried  at  Westminster  in 
which  the  burgesses  of  this  town  sued  Ravenspurn,  a  town  now  ex« 
tinct,  as  far  back  as  1304.  They  were  also  proud  of  having  what  they 
considered  to  be  a  model  Workhouse.      (Cheers.)     He  saw  Mr 
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Stevens  present,  and  was  rather  afraid  of  saying  it  in  his  hearing, 
but  he  thought  it  was  worth  while  remarking  incidentally  that,  when 
the  Local  Government  Board  had  done  with  their  plans,  that  Work- 
house cost  about  twice  as  much  as  they  had  expected  it  to  do. 
(Laughter.)  Most  of  all,  they  prided  themselves  on  the  fact  that  they 
were  able  to  give  what  he  called  a  Grimsby  welcome,  and  that 
welcome  they  extended  most  heartily  to  all  the  delegates  and  guests 
there.  They  did  not  pretend  that  Grimsby  was  a  very  beautiful  town, 
but  there  was  a  heartiness  and  hospitality  in  the  town  which  made  it 
a  very  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live.  He  believed  the  inmates  of 
the  Workhouse  were  quite  contented  and  happy.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
knew  he  was  echoing  the  wishes  of  the  Grimsby  Guardians  present, 
when  he  said  he  hoped  the  members  of  the  Conference  would  all 
look  back  on  that  gathering  with  pleasure,  and  that  nothing  would 
be  wanting  on  their  part  to  make  the  Conference  a  great  success. 
(Cheers.) 

Hon.  Frederick  Strutt  (Belper),  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Conference,  said  it  might  be  interesting  to  those  present  to 
know  that  there  were  twenty-one  Unions  represented  that  day.  It 
was  rather  gratifying  to  know  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Clerks  of  these  important  Unions  present.  He  took  that  as  a 
compliment,  and  he  thought  they  were  much  indebted  to  these  pro- 
fessional men  for  devoting  their  valuable  time  to  the  purposes  of  the 
gathering.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  read  two  communications  he 
had  received  from  the  Wellington  Union  (Somersetshire).  In  these 
communications  he  was  asked  to  lay  before  the  next  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference in  that  district  the  resolutions  which  they  had  passed,  and 
which  they  desired  to  be  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  aud 
supported  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  not  for  him  to  give  any 
opinion,  but  simply  to  read  the  letters,  which  he  proceeded  to  do. 
In  each  letter  was  enclosed  the  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Wellington  Union.  One  resolution  was  that  in  the  opinion  of  that 
Board  a  grant  should  be  made  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  towards 
the  increased  cost  which  would  be  thrown  upon  the  ratepayers  in 
carrying  out  the  new  Vaccination  Act,  and  that  a  memorial  be  sent 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
urging  legislation  with  this  object.  It  was  not,  the  speaker  observed, 
for  him  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  matter.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
I^icester  Guardians  would  do  that.  The  other  resolution  from  the 
Wellington  Union  was  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
be  memorialised  to  introduce  legislation  with  a  view  of  preventing 
female  inmates  of  Workhouses,  who  were  found  to  be  of  immoral 
character  or  had  illegitimate  children,  from  discharging  themselves 
from  the  Workhouse  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Guardians. 
That,  he  remarked,  was  a  very  important  resolution,  and  rather  of  a 
•new  character.  It  seemed  to  him  it  might  be  discussed  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  In  a  certain  respect  it  would  make  a  Work- 
house something  of  a  gaol  instead  of  what  it  was.    It  was  for  them  to 
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consider  whether  they  would  devote  any  time  in  considering  the  two 
points  from  the  Wellington  Union.  Perhaps  the  vaccination  question 
might  be  considered  first 

The  Chairman  asked,  as  the  arrangements  for  that  Conference 
had  already  been  made,  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  take  up  matters 
perfectly  new,  and  which  had  come  upon  them  somewhat  by  surprise. 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  class  of  women  referred  to  in  one  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Wellington  Union,  those  women  having  illegiti- 
mate children — and  being  born  in  the  Workhouse — could  discharge 
themselves  on  the  certificate  of  the  medical  officer.  The  resolution 
sought  to  remove  that  responsibility  from  the  medical  officer  and 
place  it  upon  the  Board  of  Guardians.  He  therefore  quite  saw  that 
this  was  a  subject  which  would  require  the  most  painstaking  and  most 
careful  consideration,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Conference  he 
thought  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  that  subject  to  be  relegated  perhaps 
to  a  future  Conference  —  (hear,  hear)  —  so  that  in  the  meantime 
del^ates  and  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians  might  have  time  to 
consider  it  and  be  better  prepared  to  deal  with  it.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Replying  to  a  member, 

The  Chairman  said  that,  with  the  permission  of  the  delegates,  if 
there  was  time,  the  questions  from  the  Wellington  Union  might  be 
discussed  after  the  other  business  on  the  agenda  had  been  dealt  with. 

Mr  J.  F,  WiNTRiNGHAM  read  a  letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
of  Yarborough  stating  that  he  was  sorry  he  was  unable  to  attend. 
The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P.,  wrote  regretting  that  he  could 
not  attend,  and  Mr  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P.,  also  wrote  that  he  could  not 
be  present. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  when  Mr  Chaplin  was  here  in  the 
spring,  he  said  he  would  hold  himself  as  far  as  possible  open  so  as  to 
be  present,  but  he  had  a  long-standing  engagement  abroad,  and  he 
was  there  at  the  present.  Mr  Russell  was  away  in  Ireland,  and  of 
course  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  break  up  his  holidays  to 
attend  that  Conference. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  accepted  his  present  position  with 
diffidence,  but  he  claimed  indulgence  for  any  shortcomings.  He 
hoped  the  delegates  would  not  expect  from  him  a  retrospective  out- 
line of  the  growth  or  decline  of  pauperism.  It  would  be  superfluous 
on  his  part  to  make  an  attempt  to  give  a  satisfactory  elucidation  in 
the  time  he  had  at  his  disposal.  He  was  satisfied  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  ground  had  been  traversed  by  previous  Conferences ;  there 
was  a  connecting  link  between  all  those  meetings.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  country  was  in  a  more  satisfactory 
condition  tp-day  as  regarded  the  less  fortunate  classes  of  the  general 
community,  or  whether  we  had  receded  during  the  period  of  say  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years,  whether  the  condition  of  the  people  was 
better  or  worse.  Judging  from  the  official  returns,  one  would  naturally 
infer  there  was  a  betterment  in  the  condition  of  those  whom  he  had 
made  the  subject  of  his  question.     In  1858  the  population  of  the 
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country  was  19,956,516,  and  the  number  of  those  who  received 
relief  from  the  rates  under  the  various  heads,  such  as  indoor  and 
outdoor  relief,  insane  and  vagrants,  was  something  like  940,552,  or 
48.8  per  thousand  of  the  population.  In  1898  the  population  had 
increased  by  over  eleven  millions,  until  it  was  now  over  thirty  millions, 
and  the  decrease  of  pauperism  was  officially  shown  as  something  like 
163,139;  the  numbers  representing  something  like  26.9  per  thousand, 
as  against  48.8  per  thousand  forty  years  ago.  But  did  those  figures 
give  them  an  adequate  idea,  did  they  comprise  the  bulk  of  pauperism 
in  the  country  ?  His  own  opinion  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  did  not  give  a  true  reflex  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the 
coimtry.  How  many  philanthropic  and  charitable  organisations  were 
there  spread  over  the  country,  which  were  distributing  alms  and 
assisting  the  poor  of  the  land.  This  was  not  given  in  the  official 
returns  at  all  as  coming  under  the  head  of  paupers.  However,  from 
the  official  returns  they  must  congratulate  themselves  there  was  such 
a  great  diminution.  (Hear,  hear.)  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  improved  state  of  the  country — ^what 
were  they  to  ascribe  it  to  ?  Was  it  that  the  labouring  classes  were, 
by  the  advanced  state  of  education,  more  alive  to  the  value  of  their 
labour,  and  to  the  value  of  money.  The  Savings  Banks  and  other 
similar  associations  answered  the  question  to  some  extent  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  talk  politics,  but  he  could  not  help  introducing 
the  remark  that  the  man  who  had  nothing  was  wonderfully  liberal, 
and  as  soon  as  he  found  his  condition  improved,  and  he  hiad  accu- 
mulated a  little  store,  it  was  astonishing  how  conservative  he  became, 
and  was  ever  anxious  to  go  on  increasing  his  wealth.  This  principle 
was  to  be  admired,  and  if  the  whole  country  were  to  adopt  this  course, 
he  opined  that  the  great  and  perplexing  question  of  old  age  pensions 
would  naturally  solve  itself.  The  proportion  of  paupers  for  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales  was  26.2  per  thousand  of  the  estimated  popu- 
lation ;  in  the  North  Midland  district  the  numbers  were  equivalent 
to  28.2  per  thousand.  Again,  whilst  the  proportion  was  decreasing 
in  the  country  taken  as  a  whole,  during  the  past  year  there  had  been 
no  appreciable  change  in  the  North  Midland  district.  In  Derbyshire 
the  proportion  had  slightly  increased,  and  was  23.9,  in  Nottingham- 
shire it  was  25.3,  in  Leicestershire  27.9,  in  Lincolnshire — he  blushed 
to  say  it — 35.9.  These  figures  showed  that  Lincolnshire  was  an 
impoverished  county,  and  was  especially  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  mainly  agricultural.  He  was  glad  to  think  that  Dr  Cox  had 
consented  to  address  them  on  the  subject  of  out-relief.  He  was  an 
authority  on  Poor  Law  administration,  and  they  could  not  fail  to 
derive  great  benefit  from  listening  to  him.     (Cheers). 

The  Rev.  Dr  Cox,  after  thanking  the  Chairman  for  his  kindly 
introduction,  read  the  following  paper : — 
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OUTDOOR  RELIEF:  WITH  SPECIAL  RE- 
FERENCE TO  BRIXWORTH,  ATCHAM, 
AND   WHITECHAPEL. 

By  Rev.  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

Ckmirmum  rfikt  Brixwcrih  Bnutt  t/Gnmrdians. 


When  asked  by  the  Committee  of  the  North  Midland 
District  to  read  a  paper  at  the  Annual  Conference  at 
Grimsby  on  Outdoor  Relief,  I  at  first  declined  the 
honour,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  seemed  to  me 
best,  as  a  rule,  to  confine  these  district  conferences  to 
the  members  of  those  Unions.  But  on  the  invitation 
being  repeated  on  the  score  of  my  connection  with 
Brixworth,  I  consented  to  your  kind  request. 

At  all  events  it  is  just  as  well  that,  for  the  very  first 
time  in  the  history  of  these  Poor  Law  Conferences,  an 
avowed  ^nd  determined  advocate  of  outdoor  relief 
should  be  permitted  to  read  a  paper  on  the  popular 
side  of  the  question,  which  has  usually  been  the  un- 
popular one  at  these  gatherings.  These  Conferences 
were  inaugurated  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  for  many 
a  loncf  year  they  have  enjoyed  an  official  status.  That 
they  have  done  good  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  I  should 
be  the  last  person  to  deny  ;  but  so  far  as  poor  relief  is 
concerned  they  have  been  dominated  by  doctrinaires 
and  faddists  who  have  run  them  in  their  own  interests, 
and  until  quite  recently  have  succeeded  (with  much 
ability  and  ingenuity)  in  keeping  them  in  the  hands  of 
a  clique  who  merely  represented  a  handful  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Guardians  of  the  poor.  Every  form  of  paper 
adverse  to  outdoor  relief  has  been  read  and  published. 
In  one  year  there  were  no  less  than  ten  papers  on  vari- 
ous ways  of  restricting  outdoor  relief.  Surely  the  true 
idea  of  a  Conference — as  is  recognised  at  Sanitary  and 
Church  Conferences,  and  others  that  might  be  named — 
is  to  draw  out  the  best  papers  and  the  best  speakers 
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on  both  sides.     But  so  far  from  this  having  been  the 
case,    the   Central   Conference  has   been   exclusively 
officered  by  gentlemen  of  the  most  extreme  views,  who 
have  put  many  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  frank  declara- 
tions on  the  question  we  are  discussing  this  afternoon. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894, 
which  for  the  first  time  put  the  election  of  Guardians 
on  an  honest  and  fair  basis,  a  few  of  us  have  been 
looking  up  and  gaining  courage,  and  ere  long  I  ex- 
pect that  other  districts  besides  the  North  Midland, 
and  even  the  Central   Conference  will  make  a  new 
departure,  and  cause  a  healthy  and  free  atmosphere  of 
frank  and  unembittered  discussion  to  prevail.     Only 
two  years  ago,  at  the  Northern  Conference,  when  a 
delegate  from  Cockermouth  was  bold  enough  to  advo- 
cate out-relief,  he  met  with  many  rebuffs,  and  was 
finally  styled  by  the  Chairman  "  Advocatus  Diaboli ! " 
A  short  time  ago,  owing  to  the  part  I  took  in  favour  of 
out-relief  at  my  own  Board,  Mr  Chance  went  out  of  his 
way  to  attack  me  in  the  Councillor  and  Guardian  by 
flatly  denying  that  I  was  a  Poor  Law  administrator  at 
all,  and  saying  that  he  would  never  forgive  me,  for- 
sooth, because  I  had  helped  to  reverse  the  old  Brixworth 
policy.     Mr  Chance's  opinion  of  me  from  one  point  of 
view  is  a  matter  of  supreme  personal  indifference,  and 
of  no  possible  interest  to  this  Conference ;  but  from 
another  and  most  serious  standpoint,  his  headstrong 
attack  on  me,  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
tinued,  is  a  grave  one.     Mr  Chance  (though  not  a 
Guardian)  has  been  for  many  years  and  still  is  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Central  Conference,  and  of  the 
greatest  influence  in  these  legally  constituted  gather- 
ings, which  are  supposed  to  reflect  all  the  Boards  in 
the    kingdom.       We    all    recognise   his    ability   and 
assiduity,  but  surely  we  ought  to  have  a  gentleman  to 
guide  and  control  our  deliberations  of  less  strong  and 
prejudiced  views,  or  the  due  consideration  of  out-relief 
and  kindred  questions  can  have  no  fair  opportunity. 
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It  says,  however,  much  for  the  sturdy  common- 
sense  and  humanity  of  the  Guardians  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Wales  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  flood  of  papers 
and  talk  poured  forth  against  out-relief  at  these  Con- 
ferences for  thirty  years,  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
able  articles  in  magazines  and  the  clever  pamphlets,  in 
spite  of  the  lecturing  of  the  younger  class  of  Poor  Law 
Inspectors,  and  in  spite  of  the  hot  advocacy  of  that 
eminently  class  organ  the  great  Times  newspaper,  such 
tiny  progress  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  the  *'  Work- 
house test."  Indeed  the  little  progress  that  was  at  one 
time  made  has  been  much  more  than  checked  since  the 
free  elections  of  1894,  ^.nd  now,  out  of  the  650  Unions 
of  England  and  Wales,  those  that  follow  or  try  to 
follow  the  guidance  of  the  Charity  Organisation  So- 
ciety can  be  actually  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  single 
hand! 

It  would  be  false  affectation  on  my  part  to  make 
any  apology  for  troubling  you  with  the  case  of  Brix- 
worth,  of  which  Board  I  have  now  for  the  fourth 
year  had  the  honour  of  being  the  Chairman.  It  is  but 
a  small  country  Union  of  thirty-six  small  rural  parishes, 
but  it  has  played  an  important  part  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  history  of  English  Poor  Law 
administration ;  and  it  is  because  of  my  official  con- 
nection with  it,  and  not  because  of  any  merit  of  my 
own,  that  I  am  asked  to  address  you  this  afternoon. 
It  will  have  been  noticed  by  Poor  Law  Conference 
attendants  and  by  those  interested  in  their  proceedings, 
that  for  the  last  few  years  Brix worth  has  dropped  out 
of  that  prominent  position  which  it  once  occupied. 
Time  was  when  Brixworth,  and  the  wonderful  example 
that  it  set  to  unregenerated  Unions,  was  so  constantly 
cited  that  ordinary  folk  wearied  of  the  name  through 
its  almost  nauseous  reiteration.  Brixworth  in  the 
country  and  Whitechapel  in  the  town  were  perpetually 
held  up  for  general  admiration.  But  in  the  eyes  of 
the  faithful  Charity  Organisation  folk  Brixworth  has 
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fallen  piteously  from  its  high  estate,  and  Bradfield  or 
Atcham  have  to  take  its  place. 

The  population  of  the  Brixworth  Union  was  in 
1871,  13,856;  in  1891  it  had  fallen  to  12,186.  In 
January  1871  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  was  108, 
and  that  of  the  outdoor  paupers  1,118.  The  expendi- 
ture on  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  that  year  was  ;^8,400, 
of  which  ;^5,635  was  given  in  out-relief.  This  was 
beyond  all  doubt  a  grave  condition  of  affairs,  and  be- 
tokened almost  certainly  a  too  lax  administration. 
Small  blame,  if  any,  to  those  who  attempted  to  redress 
this  evil.  But  the  process  of  redressing  was  soon 
carried  to  extremes,  and  the  wholesome  reaction  was 
prolonged  until  a  worse  evil  resulted.  Sorry  indeed 
should  I  be  to  see  the  days  of  1871  come  back  (and 
of  that  I  see  not  the  shadow  of  a  probability),  but  with 
all  deliberation  I  say  fearlessly  that  I  would  have  far 
rather  lived  among  the  poor  in  the  Brixworth  district 
in  1 87 1  than  in  1894,  when  I  first  went  to  my  present 
benefice,  and  where  I  found  the  Pell- Bury  system  in 
full  swing.  The  return  of  July  1894  gave  96  inmates 
of  the  House,  and  only  1 7  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  The 
return  of  the  following  January  gave  95  inmates  of  the 
Workhouse,  and  but  1 5  out-paupers.  At  this  time  the 
total  expenditure  on  paupers,  according  to  the  Local 
Government  Board's  somewhat  illusory  reckoning,  was 
;^486,  of  which  ;^4i8  was  spent  on  the  poor  in  the 
House,  and  merely  ;^68  on  those  outside  it. 

Certainly  this  was  a  marvellous  change,  and  ab- 
solutely as  I  differ  from  the  length  to  which  the  re- 
action from  extravagance  was  carried,  I  cannot  help 
having  some  admiration  for  the  two  gentlemen  who 
achieved  so  notable  a  result,  more  especially  as  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  conscientiously  believed 
that  they  were  effecting  a  praiseworthy  change.  Nor 
need  we  regret,  save  for  the  poor  sufferers  in  these 
villages,  that  the  policy  was  carried  out  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  persisted  in  to  the  last  possible  moment.    The 
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Brixworth  policy  has  thus  unwittingly,  so  far  as  its 
authors  were  concerned,  given  a  striking  object-lesson 
of  the  disastrous  results  of  carrying  out  to  their  logical 
conclusion  the  harsh  tenets  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  In  face  of  the  utter  collapse  of  the  Brixworth 
ideal,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  prophesy  that  it  can  never 
again  be  imitated.  The  two  or  three  Unions  that  are 
still  struggling  lamely  on  in  the  wake  of  the  exploded 
Brixworth  notions  already  show  signs  of  foundering, 
and  will  ere  long  be  lost  to  sight.  It  will  be  found, 
too,  the  more  the  circumstances  of  the  Brixworth 
Union  are  examined,  that  the  exponents  of  the  Work- 
house test  policy  in  all  its  naked  harshness  have 
unintentionally  borne  witness  against  their  own  theories 
and  surmises. 

In  1875  my  predecessor  in  the  Brixworth  chair, 
Rev.  Canon  Bury,  read  a  paper  at  the  Central  Poor 
Law  Conference  on  "  Outdoor  Relief  and  its  Effect  on 
Wages."  Therein  he  argued  that  "  in  addition  to  the 
moral  evils  inseparable  from  the  system  of  outdoor 
relief,  it  tends  most  materially  to  depress  wages." 
This  was  supported  by  a  variety  of  ingenious  theories, 
which  but  to  mention  would  readily  suggest  to  most  of 
us  the  corresponding  answer.  But  I  am  now  con- 
cerned with  realities.  According  to  the  Government  re- 
turns for  1872,  and  for  a  few  years  after  that  date,  the 
average  rate  of  agricultural  wages  in  the  Brixworth 
Union  was  14s.  per  week.  About  this  time  Canon  Bury 
began  to  get  Brixworth  under  his  thumb  (in  the  old 
days  of  plural  voting,  voting  papers,  and  property 
qualification) — but  did  any  of  the  wonderful  results 
prophesied  as  to  wages,  if  only  out-relief  could 
be  stopped,  take  place  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind  !  The 
wages  of  the  Brixworth  district  did  not  go  up  under 
his  regime^  but  they  went  down.  When  Canon  Bury, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Rural  District  Council  in  1895, 
had  to  return  the  current  rate  of  wages  for  the  six 
days'  men,  he  returned  it  to  the  Labour  Department  as 
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13s.,  and  it  is  at  that  figure  now.  In  one  way,  and  in 
one  way  only,  have  his  prophecies  of  1875  been  ful- 
filled, and  that  in  a  way  he  did  not  anticipate.  He 
asserted  that  outdoor  relief  **  indirectly  encouraged 
early  and  improvident  marriages,  and  consequent  over- 
population." The  diminution  of  population  in  the 
Brix worth  Union  during  the  Pell- Bury  regime  was 
most  marked,  and  is  generally  regretted,  labour  being 
at  busy  times  so  scarce.  Other  causes  no  doubt  con- 
tributed, but  many  of  us  are  convinced  that  the  harsh 
Workhouse  policy  drove  not  a  few  from  the  Brix  worth 
villages.  So  in  that  way  "  over-population "  was 
assuredly  checked. 

Again,  it  has  been  repeated  almost  ad  nauseam 
that  the  finest  receipt  for  producing  special  thrift,  and 
for  almost  driving  labouring  folk  into  Benefit  Societies, 
is  the  drastic  expedient  of  the  Workhouse  test.  Brix- 
worth  is  in  this  particular  also  a  striking  object-lesson. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  Charity  Organisation 
views  were  rampant  in  its  parishes ;  but  having  taken 
the  widest  and  most  practical  interest  in  Friendly 
Societies  all  my  life,  and  having  lived  in  various  parts 
of  England — Somersetshire,  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire, 
and  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  Northamptonshire — I  can 
conscientiously  say  that  I  have  never  known  a  country 
district  so  badly  off  as  Brixworth  for  sound  clubs,  or  in 
which  the  leading  Friendly  Societies  were  so  poorly 
supported.  Several  local  clubs  on  utterly  bad  financial 
foundations  have  collapsed  recently,  and  others  will 
probably  follow.  Some  of  us  who  are  in  favour  of 
discreet  out-relief  have  done  our  best  to  remedy  this 
evil  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  have 
established  several  branches  of  the  National  Deposit 
Friendly  Society. 

With  regard  to  the  harshness  or  otherwise  of  the 
Workhouse  test  system,  scores  of  the  decent  poor 
have  testified  to  me  on  the  matter.  There  was  fester- 
ing  discontent   and   bitter   animosity  to    the   system 
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throughout  the  great  majority  of  the  cottage  homes 
of  the   thirty-six   parishes.     The  hatefulness    of  the 
method  came  out  all  the  stronger,  because  no  one  who 
knows  him  can  possibly  have  any  doubt  of  the  personal 
kindness  and  personal  generosity  of  my  predecessor  in 
the  Brixworth  chair,  Rev.  Canon  Bury.     If  any  one 
could  have  made  the  principle  acceptable  to  the  poor,  it 
would  have  been  the  Rector  of  Harleston.     Yet  even  in 
his  own  parish  the  great  majority  of  the  cottagers  de- 
tested it.    When  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged 
Poor  was  sitting — 1 893-94 — Canon  Bury  gave  evidence. 
His  evidence  was  subsequently  directly  traversed  by  Mr 
Sidney  Ward  (a  working  man,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Brixworth  Out-Relief  Association,  to  whose  faithful  per- 
sistence the  poor  of  the  district  will  ever  be  indebted), 
who  gave  the  fullest  particulars  with  regard  to  many 
cases  of  cruelty  and  harshness  resulting  from  the  sys- 
tem, and  withstood  a  long  cross-examination  with  re- 
markable ability.      His  evidence  is  on  pages  841-857 
of  the  Report.    A  strange  and  quite  unprecedented 
thing  happened  with  regard  to  this  important  evidence 
as  to  the  dire  results  of  Workhouse  test  policy.    When 
the  evidence  was  published  in  a  Blue-book  in  1895,  ^^ 
was  found  that  Canon   Bury  had  been  permitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  to  reply  to  and  to 
contradict  Mr  Ward's  evidence,  without  Mr  Ward  or 
his  friends  knowing  a  word  about  it.     When  this  was 
detected,  the  Commission  was  dissolved,  and  nothing 
in  an  official  way  could  be  done  to  correct  this  gross 
irregularity.     However,  all  the  harsh  cases  that  were 
named  by  Mr  Ward,  that  were  still  living,  came  before 
the  reformed  Brixworth  Board,  and  were  one  and  all 
relieved  after  careful  scrutiny.     Moreover,  as  spokes- 
man of  the  out-relief  party  (before  I  was  in  the  chair) 
1  stated  publicly  at  the  Board  that  we  were  prepared 
with   affidavits   to   fully  and   completely  substantiate 
every  one  of  Mr  Sidney  Ward's  charges  made  before 
the  Commission.    If  any  one  desires  to  know  the  opinion 
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of  the  poor  of  Brix worth  Union  as  to  the  harshness 
and  bitterness  of  the  old  regime,  he  can  gain  it  at  first 
hand  by  visiting  their  homes  before  the  evil  days  are 
forgotten. 

Moreover,  the  system  at  Brixworth  was  an  acknow- 
ledged failure,  even  by  its  authors.  Resolved  not  to 
admit  the  necessity  of  out-relief  from  a  State-provided 
fund,  but  finding  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  deter- 
mination in  not  a  few  cases  to  die  rather  than  enter  the 
Workhouse,  a  scheme  was  devised  for  relieving  cases 
privately,  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  their  continuous 
application  and  continuous  rejection  before  the  Brix- 
worth Board.  This  scheme  was  known  by  the  appro- 
priate name  of  "  The  Private  Fund."  It  was  in  the 
control  of  the  late  Chairman,  who  associated  with  him- 
self two  other  beneficed  clergymen  and  a  local  squire. 
All  these  gentlemen  were  men  of  repute,  and  much 
appreciated  in  their  own  districts.  From  this  fund 
pittances  were  doled  out,  usually  by  the  local  clergy- 
man, to  those  whom  these  four  private  persons  thought 
suitable  after  private  inquiry.  The  relieving  officer  of 
those  days  used  to  give  early  private  information  to  the 
Chairman  of  any  possible  or  actual  application  for  relief, 
and  to  the  Chairman  only.  Steps  were  then  taken  to 
forestall  the  application,  and  the  poor  were  assured  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  their  getting  anything  from  the 
Board,  and  that  they  had  better  accept  a  proffered  dole. 
The  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  much-vaunted  Brix- 
worth system  was  when  I  succeeded,  by  a  single  vote, 
in  carrying  a  proposition  prohibiting  the  relieving 
officer  giving  this  exclusive  information  to  the  Chair- 
man, and  requiring  that  he  should  send  a  post-card  to 
the  Guardian  or  Guardians  of  the  particular  parish 
whenever  application  was  made. 

Much  is  said  pretty  continuously  by  the  Pell-Bury 
and  Charity  Organisation  school  as  to  giving  adequate 
relief,  if  out-relief  is  to  be  given  in  any  shape.    It  is  not 
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then  a  little  remarkable  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Brix- 
worth  "  Private  Fund  "  was  doled  out  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  most  economical  Board  of  the  district ;  it  was 
also  given  fitfully  and  irregularly  in  some  cases ;  and 
it  was,  of  course,  subject  to  immediate  withdrawal  on 
private  grounds  and  on  private  information.  There 
seems  to  me  no  manner  of  doubt  that  this  private  fund 
(though  it  did  not  deprive  its  recipients  of  the  franchise) 
was  in  every  way  more  truly  pauperising  and  degrading 
than  a  sum  obtained  after  public  inquiry  by  a  public 
official  from  a  public  fund  to  which  all  are  required  to 
contribute.  Some  of  the  selfish  well-to-do  ratepayers 
will  always  be  found  ready  to  support  a  Workhouse 
test  scheme,  for  it  saves  them  from  their  share  of  a 
common  fund.  The  charitably  disposed,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  always  find  plenty  of  suitable  cases  for  their 
individual  relief  after  the  law  has  provided  the  minimum 
for  destitute  cases.  In  the  Brix worth  district,  the  poor, 
directly  they  had  the  chance,  showed  unmistakably  their 
preference  for  public  relief.  Even  in  Harleston,  the 
parish  of  the  late  Chairman,  those  who  were  on  the 
private  relief  list  displayed  at  once  their  anxiety  to  be 
relieved  by  the  Board. 

A  very  curious  error  into  which  the  Charity  Or- 
ganisation folk  are  continually  falling,  is  the  idea  that 
because  the  poor  refuse  a  Workhouse  order,  therefore 
they  are  humbugs.  Those  who  live  and  genuinely  work 
amongst  the  poor  either  in  town  or  country  know  full 
well  many  an  instance  in  which  this  is  not  true.  The 
innate  and  natural  shrinking  from  a  Workhouse — save 
in  neglected  old  age — will,  I  sincerely  trust,  never  die 
out.  The  vicious-lived  man  or  woman  knows  but  little 
and  cares  less  for  home  associations;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  decent  poor  have  as  keen  an  apprecia- 
tion for  these  things,  and  for  the  occasional  companion- 
ship of  their  neighbours,  and  for  the  sights  on  which 
their  eyes  have  rested  from  infancy  upwards,  as  any  of 
us  in  this  hall  to-day.    Some  will  literally  die,  and  many 
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more  suffer  the  greatest  privations,  rather  than  be  up- 
rooted from  their  old  homes. 

The  old  Brixworth  policy  completely  failed  to  drive 
the  aged  or  other  applicants  into  the  House.  I  have 
lately  been  looking  up  the  half-yearly  official  parlia- 
mentary returns,  and  I  find  that  the  average  number  of 
inmates  of  the  Brixworth  Workhouse  for  seven  half- 
years  before  the  change  of  policy  and  for  the  seven 
recorded  half-years  since  the  change  to  out-relief  works 
out  at  exactly  the  same  figure,  namely,  85.  The  moral 
of  it  is  that  under  no  conditions  will  the  poor  enter  the 
Workhouse  if  they  can  possibly  help  it.  Nevertheless, 
humanity  suggests  that  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  the  aged  and  infirm  who  are  forced 
to  end  their  days  within  the  Workhouse  walls. 

Mr  Chance,  in  one  of  the  most  recent  of  his  many 
Conference  papers,  lays  down  the  rule  that  "  the  corol- 
lary of  restricted  out-relief  must  be  a  well-conducted 
House."  Now  when  I  first  joined  the  Brixworth 
Board,  I  was  pained  by  the  bleakness  and  lack  of 
comfort  in  the  House.  Without  particularising,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  below  the  average. 
Since  out-relief  has  been  in  the  ascendant  all  this  has 
been  changed,  and  a  great  number  of  improvements 
have  been  introduced.  Only  last  Board  day.  Colonel 
Preston,  our  Inspector,  was  present,  and  said  that  he 
"  was  much  struck  with  the  great  improvements  that 
had  been  made  in  the  House  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years." 

Again,  it  is  usually  argued  that  the  cutting  off  of 
out-relief  or  its  great  restriction  must  be  followed  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  rates.  This,  however,  is 
by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence ;  strange  to  say 
the  exact  opposite  is  often  the  case.  A  remarkable 
pamphlet  was  issued  by  Knight  &  Co.  in  1893,  called 
"  Plain  Words  on  Out-Relief,"  wherein  it  was  shown 
(full  details  being  given  in  the  Appendix),  that  in 
'".re   were     149     Unions    administered    more 
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economically  than  Brixworth,  131  than  Atcham,  and 
105  than  Bradfield. 

1 1  is  only  those  who  study  at  first  hand  the  elaborate 
statistics  of  pauperism  who  know  the  difficulties  and 
pitfalls  by  which  it  is  surrounded.     When  we  look  at 
the  usual  returns  of  Poor  Law  relief,  we  find  it  divided 
into    "  In-Maintenance "  and  "  Out- Relief,"  but  it   is 
generally  forgotten  that  the  first  of  these  headings  is 
"  exclusive  of  repairs  and  furniture,  and  the  salaries, 
remuneration,  and  rations  of  the  officers  and  servants," 
and  that  the  second  heading  is  also  "  exclusive  of  the 
salaries   of  officers."      It  is  somewhat    difficult,    and 
involves   a   thorough   knowledge  of  Local   Taxation 
Returns  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  whole  system  of  Poor  Law 
statistics  has  not  long  ago  been  revised.     In  addition 
to  the  figures  given  in  the  Annual   Reports  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,   and   in  the  two   detailed 
returns  issued  half-yearly  as  to  the  numbers  and  the 
cost  of  paupers  respectively,    the    Inspectors   usually 
issue  yearly  sheets  of  their  own,  which  are  kindly  sent 
out  to  the  different  Unions  of  their  districts  with  com- 
parative tables.     The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  these 
sheets  are  optional,  and  are  drawn  up  according  to  the 
fancy  or  wish  of  the  particular  Inspector.     Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  permanent  officials  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  I  have  just  been  supplied  with  a 
complete  set  (save  one)  of  the  last  sheets   issued  by 
the  Inspectors.     The  majority  of  them  include  a  table 
of  cost  per  head  of  population  of  the  paupers  of  each 
Union ;  but  I  am  chiefly  struck  by  the  great  diver- 
gence of  their  statistical  methods.     It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  every  one  of  these  gentlemen  com- 
pletely ignore  the  *'  Annual  Local  Taxation  Returns," 
which   give   the  salaries  and  other  relief  particulars 
whereby  alone    true    comparative    estimates   can   be 
obtained.     It  would  be   well,   I    think,    if  the    Local 
Government  Board  would  issue  a  common  scheme  to 
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be  followed  by  all  these  gentlemen,  and  thus  give  an 
official  character  to  these  now  optional  returns. 

It  might  be  thought  by  some — indeed  it  has  been 
openly  stated — that  the  Brixworth  Board,  since  ita 
change  of  policy,  has  become  exceedingly  extrava- 
gant, but  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case.  So  far 
as  can  be  decided  by  the  Inspector's  returns,  the 
present  position  of  Brixworth  is  nearly  at  the  top 
of  the  tree  in  economy  in  its  own  Poor  Law  District. 
The  cost  of  pauperism  per  head  of  the  population  for 
last  year  was  2s.  5^d.  There  are  forty-eight  Unions 
in  Colonel  Preston's  district,  and  yet  there  are  only 
two,  Oundle  (2s.  3|d.)  and  Edmonton  (2s.  o^d.), 
which  are  slightly  lower  in  cost  to  the  community. 
Brixworth,  with  out-relief,  is  third  on  his  list.  And 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  thankful  to  say  the  relief 
given  to  the  poor  has  considerably  increased.  In 
the  last  half-year  of  1894,  before  the  change  was 
effected,  the  cost  of  Brixworth  pauperism  was  esti- 
mated at  ;^486,  of  which  ;^4i8  was  allocated  to 
"  In-Maintenance,"  and  ;^68  to  '*  Out- Relief "  The 
last  half-year  of  1898  shows  a  considerable  contrast, 
namely,  a  total  of  jC? 59*  of  which  £357  was  spent  on 
the  inmates  of  the  House,  and  ;^402  given  in  out- 
relief  Another  contrast  may  be  very  briefly  given. 
The  average  number  who  obtained  out-relief  in  the 
seven  half-years  preceding  the  change  was  1 8  ;  in  the 
like  time  since  the  change,  the  average  relieved  at 
their  own  homes  is  88. 

Now  that  the  old  Brixworth  policy  has  been 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  some  other 
country  Union  has  to  be  held  up  for  the  admiration  of 
the  faithful  few.  Mr  Chance,  in  his  latest  and  recently 
issued  book  on  pauperism,  has  much  to  say  about 
Atcham,  Salop,  and  extols  it  as  the  **  Model  Union." 
A  full  and  complete  answer  can  be  given  to  all  his  state- 
ments, and  true  reasons  set  forth  for  its  exceptional 
position.     There  is  only  time  on  the  present  occasion  to 
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deal  in  the  briefest  way  with  its  financial  and  numerical 
position.  Though  not  following  Brixworth  with  like 
rapidity,  the  change  from  its  non  out-relief  policy 
became  at  once  apparent  when  the  legislation  of  1894 
set  free  the  election  of  Guardians.  It  is  safe  to  pro- 
phesy that  in  a  few  more  years  this  **  Model  Union" 
will  have  changed  as  completely  as  Brixworth.  Here 
again  the  average  for  the  seven  half-years  before  and 
after  the  end  of  1892,  for  the  inmates  of  the  House, 
works  out  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  at  Brixworth. 
The  average  in  the  House  at  Atcham  for  each  period 
is  393.  On  the  contrary,  the  average  relieved  outside 
before  1895  ^^^  58,  and  it  has  since  improved  to  116, 
or  exactly  double.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  Mr 
Chance  gets  comfort  out  of  this.  Looking  at  Atcham 
from  the  expense  point  of  view,  according  to  the  usually 
accredited  but  somewhat  misleading  statistics,  I  find 
the  following  statements  on  the  Inspector's  sheet. 
Mr  Dansey  estimates  the  cost  of  pauperism  in  the 
Atcham  District  last  half-year  at  iid.  per  head  of  the 
population,  with  419  in-paupers,  and  122  out-paupers. 
But  in  Mr  Dansey  s  own  district,  comprising  forty 
Unions,  I  notice  six  Unions  that  are  more  economically 
administered,  namely,  Bucklow  and  Wirral  in  Cheshire, 
Cleobury  Mortimer,  Drayton,  and  Ellesmere  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  Stone  in  Staffordshire,  and  in  each  of  these 
cases  the  out-paupers  exceed  the  in-paupers.  Here 
again  there  is  not  much  satisfaction  for  our  Charity 
Organisation  friends. 

When,  however,  the  Local  Taxation  Returns 
(which  are  so  strangely  ignored  by  all  Inspectors) 
are  examined,  the  economical  position  of  Atcham 
comes  out  still  worse.  Although  that  Union  in  1898 
only  expended  ;^205  on  out-relief,  the  authorities 
actually  employed  three  relieving  officers  to  administer 
this  sum.  The  total  amount  paid  in  the  same  year 
for  salaries,  remuneration,  rations,  and  superannuation 
allowances   of  officers,    assistants,    and   servants   was 
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jC 2,216,  a  sum  in  excess  of  that  paid  by  three  other 
Unions  in  the  same  county  when  apportioned  to  the 
population,  and  extraordinarily  large  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  Atcham  percentage  of  paupers  to  officer 
is  much  the  smallest  throughout  Shropshire. 

I  have  thought  it  right  thus  plainly  to  deal  with  the 
false  views  current  as  to  the  extravagance  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  bound  up  with  an  out-relief  policy,  and  to 
show  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  extravagant  or 
careless  in  other  expenditure  even  when  denying  the 
unhappy  poor  any  relief  save  the  Workhouse.  But  at 
the  same  time,  we  all  need  reminding  of  the  almost 
hackneyed  truism  with  which  Lord  Beauchamp  happily 
opened  his  remarks  at  the  Central  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference in  the  spring  of  the  year,  that  we,  gentlemen, 
are  elected  by  our  constituents  to  be,  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Guardians  of  the  poor,  and  only  in  the  second 
place  Guardians  of  the  rates.  I  therefore  wish  to 
utter  my  emphatic  protest  against  the  too  common 
assumption,  encouraged  by  the  issue  of  the  Inspectors' 
sheets,  that  a  comparatively  high  rate  per  head  of  the 
Poor  Law  administration  in  our  respective  localities 
necessarily  shows  that  we  are  on  the  wrong  tack,  or 
must  at  once  set  about  to  amend  our  ways.  I  note 
with  satisfaction  that  Grimsby  last  year  spent  ;^3,i56 
on  in-relief,  and  ;^  10,071  on  out-relief,  and  that  its  out- 
door paupers  on  ist  January  1899  numbered  2,161,  as 
against  247  detained  in  the  House.  Whether  these 
sums  or  numbers  can  fairly  be  reduced  or  altered,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say ;  but  at  all  events  I  hope  that  their  pro- 
portions will  never  be  changed.  Surely  the  proper 
principle  for  the  administration  of  relief  is  to  relieve 
all  destitute  aged  and  infirm  people  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  or  having  friends  or  relatives  willing  to 
do  so,  outside  the  House.  One  of  the  tests  of  efficient 
administration  is  whether  we  have  duly  relieved  all 
cases  of  destitution  in  our  Union  or  our  parish.  The 
ideal  relieving  officer  will  to  my  mind  realise  that  it 
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may  be  part  of  his  duty  from  time  to  time  to  bring 
certain  cases  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Board  even 
when  no  application  has  been  made. 

Just  as  Atcham  Is  constantly  spoken  of  and  con- 
tinuously written  about  as  the  ** model"  provincial 
Union,  so  is  Whitechapel  as  perpetually  held  up  as  an 
example  to  metropolitan  and  other  Unions  in  the 
midst  of  dense  populations.  The  TtmeSy  which  is 
ever  ready  to  find  ample  space  for  the  faddist's  views, 
and  frequently  rejects  the  briefest  statements  from  the 
ordinary  Guardian's  position,  gave  nearly  two  columns 
of  puff  to  the  Whitechapel  methods  in  their  issue  of 
the  4th  of  the  current  month,  under  the  heading 
"Poor  Law  Operations  in  the  East  End."  The 
Whitechapel  case,  from  certain  points  of  view,  is 
singularly  instructive.  Mr  Chance  and  his  friends  are 
never  tired  of  naming  the  wonderful  reduction  in 
Poor  Law  expenditure  that  follows  on  the  restriction 
and  the  eventual  abolition  of  out-relief  When  they 
present  figures  to  the  papers,  *'in-maintenance"  and 
"out-relief"  are  usually  the  only  items  mentioned, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  often  stated  that  such  returns  are 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  misleading.  They  leave 
out,  as  though  of  no  account,  two  most  important 
items  : — {a)  **  Salaries,  rations,  &c.,  of  officers,  assist- 
ants, and  servants,"  and  (6)  "  Other  expenses  of,  or 
immediately  connected  with  relief"  The  salary  and 
ration  item  needs  no  explanation,  and  it  is  obviously 
childish  to  exclude  it  from  any  fair  estimate  of  the  rise 
or  fall  of  relief  expenditure.  The  "other  expenses" 
includes  furniture,  building,  and  repairs ;  stationery, 
advertisements,  and  printing ;  wood  and  stone,  &c., 
for  the  employment  of  paupers ;  garden  and  farm  ex- 
penses, and  ^  variety  of  smaller  details.  By  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  expenditure  under  this  wide  head- 
ing comes  within  the  category  of  **  in-maintenance," 
and  has  no  connection  with  outdoor  pauperism. 

The  attack  on  out-relief  in  Whitechapel  began  in 
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1890,  and  when  it  is  asserted,  with  much  assurance,  as 
happens  periodically,  that  the  changed  policy  is  a  great 
relief  to  the  ratepayers,  the  only  possible  answer  is 
that  the  statement  is  either  wilfully  untrue,  or  else  (as 
we  prefer  to  think)  a  clumsy  and  careless  blunder. 
The  following  table  cannot  be  gainsaid  : — 

Whitechapel  Relief. 


Year  ended 
Lady  Day 

Ill-Mainten- 
ance. 

Out-Relief. 

Salaries, 
Rations,  &c., 

of  Officers 
and  Sen'ants. 

.  Other  Ex- 
penses of,  or 
immediately 
connected 
with  Relief. 

ToUl  ReUef 
Expenditure. 

1870 
1880 
1892 
1898 

;^i3,o76 
13,604 
16,842 

i8,S47 

^6,864 
1,078 

799 

555 

;^4,3i7 

8,TOI 

12,461 
M,32i 

.^^7,514 

13,338 

8,376 

17,815 

^3M7i 
36,122 

.  38,468 
48,238 

Where  then  does  the  boasted  economy  come  in  ? 
Whilst  out-relief  at  Whitechapel  for  the  last  thirty 
years  has  been  going  down  with  much  rapidity,  the 
upward  movement  of  the  total  expenditure  on  relief 
has  increased  by  many  thousands !  Of  course  one  is 
fully  aware  that  not  a  little  of  the  expenditure  in  the 
above  totals  is  repaid  to  Whitechapel  by  the  rest  of 
London  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund, 
but  the  true  question  is  the  cost  of  relief  generally 
under  the  one  system  or  the  other..  A  greater  pro- 
portionate expenditure  on  officials  is  bound  to  be  part 
of  the  faddist  system.  It  was  so  at  Brixworth,  it  is  so 
at  Whitechapel.  Follow  the  advice  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  folk  in  your  methods  of  administration, 
and  the  necessary  sequel  will  follow — the  establish- 
ment  charges   of  such  a   Union   grow  heavier    and 
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heavier,  and  the  amount  that  reaches  God  s  poor  will 
be  less  and  less. 

I  have  before  me  the  just  issued  elaborate  report 
of  the  Whitechapel  Union  for  the  year  ended  Lady 
Day  1899,  issued  by  Mr  Vallance,  the  able  Clerk  of 
the  Guardians.  Mr  Vallance  gives  a  diagram  showing 
by  a  red  line  the  startling  decrease  effected  in  White- 
chapel in  out-relief,  year  by  year,  from  1870  to  1.890,  as 
compared  with  the  much  smaller  decrease  for  England 
and  Wales  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  metropolis  generally. 
Whitechapel  has  effected  a  reduction  of  90  per  cent. 
The  increase  of  **  in-maintenance"  is  shown  after  a 
similar  fashion  on  another  diagram.  If,  however, 
Mr  Vallance  wishes  to  be  considered  a  fair  combatant 
in  the  battle  of  statistics,  let  him  next  year  add  another 
diagram  to  his  pictures,  and  show  how  Whitechapel 
Union  salaries,  &c.,  have  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds 
during  a  like  period !  Why  does  he  studiously  leave 
out  comparisons  of  that  description  ? 

No,  gentlemen,  there  is  to  my  mind  something 
infinitely  piteous,  instead  of  praiseworthy,  in  the  brag 
of  the  Times  that  Whitechapel,  with  its  population 
of  73,904,  has  at  this  moment  but  one  adult  and  fifteen 
children  receiving  out-relief,  whilst  1,503  are  within.the 
Workhouse  walls !  The  same  article  tells  with  triumph 
how  the  abolition  of  out-relief  has  not  increased  the 
numbers  in  the  House,  and  that  the  inmates  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  they  were  in  1870. 

Of  course  this  is  the  case ;  it  is  just  what  all  who 
know  and  love  and  understand  the  poor  would  expect. 
It  is  merely  Brixworth  over  again.  No  matter  whether 
it  is  town  or  country,  no  matter  whether  the  Workhouse 
is  cold  and  bare,  or  warm,  and  provided  with  some 
modicum  of  comfort,  the  best  of  the  poor  of  England 
have  a  wholesome  detestation  of  the  Workhouse,  and 
I,  for  one,  pray  to  God  that  that  detestation  may  never 
lessen.     The  slang  name  for  the  Workhouse  in  many 
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parts  of  England  and  Wales  is  still  **  The  Bastille." 
This  term,  though  involving  a  considerable  exaggera- 
tion, is  obviously  based  on  truth,  even  in  the  best- 
ordered  Houses.  The  inmates  wear,  as  a  rule,  an 
ignominious  livery  ;  they  cannot  go  out  or  come  in  as 
they  please  ;  they  must  rise  at  a  certain  hour,  feed  at 
certain  hours,  and  go  to  bed  early ;  they  are  under 
strict  discipline,  and  can  be  imprisoned  for  offences 
which,  in  life  outside,  are  not  in  any  way  punishable ; 
they  are  locked  up  at  night,  and  can  but  rarely  see 
their  friends.  It  is  no  good  filling  walls  with  coloured 
pictures  or  illuminated  texts,  or  introducing  a  few  arm- 
chairs, or  flower-pots  in  the  windows,  and  thinking 
that  such  things  destroy  the  Workhouse  dread.  All 
these  things,  and  many  others,  are  kindly  and  well 
meant,  and  under  existing  circumstances  ought  to  be 
done,  but  gilding  the  chains  does  not  remove  the 
fetters.    Say  what  you  will,  the  Workhouse  is  a  prison  ! 

What  then  becomes  of  the  aged  and  destitute  poor, 
who  in  other  London  Unions  would  receive  out-relief? 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  prove,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
not  a  few  move,  whenever  it  is  possible,  into  the  more 
humane  districts  by  which  Whitechapel  is  surrounded. 
This  was  positively  stated  by  a  reliable  witness,  him- 
self a  Poplar  Guardian,  and  a  working  man,  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor.  Speaking  of 
the  Whitechapel  Board,  Mr  Lansbury  said,  **  They 
have  driven  the  poor  into  places  like  Bow,  Bromley, 
and  Poplar."  And  Mr  Loch,  who  was  cross-examin- 
ing him,  did  not  attempt  any  denial.  More  evidence 
to  the  same  effect  could  readily  be  produced. 

Then  too,  in  common  fairness,  no  one  can  deal  with 
Whitechapel  poverty  without  remembering  the  large 
proportion  of  Jews  in  that  Union,  and  the  special  relief 
given  as  a  matter  of  principle  by  their  co-religionists. 
Mr  Vallance  had  to  admit  to  the  Royal  Commission 
that  about  30,000  out  of  the  70,000  of  the  Whitechapel 
population  were  Jews.     This  is  characteristically  alto- 
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gether  omitted  by  the  specious  recent  writer  in  the 
Times. 

There  is  a  graver  matter  than  this  in  the  communi- 
cated article  to  the  Times,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  so  pro- 
minently brought  forward  just  now,  as  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  matter  out  in  a  Conference 
paper.  I  allude  to  the  action  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society.  This  article  tells  us  that  the  White- 
chapel  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
have  fifty-four  pensioners  under  their  care,  varying 
from  sixty-five  to  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  and  that 
they  are  visited  each  week  by  a  lady  almoner.  The 
way  in  which  the  Whitechapel  Board  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  local  Charity  Organisation  Society  is 
admitted  and  gloried  in  by  various  witnesses  before  the 
two  most  recent  Commissions  on  Distress.  Not  only 
does  the  Board  refer  matters  to  this  Society,  but  the 
relieving  officers  are  instructed  to  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  that  organisation,  and  to  transfer  cases  to 
these  amateur  officials.  Even  the  advocates  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  before  Commissions  have 
to  admit  its  unpopularity  with  the  poor,  and  the  great 
repugnance  to  its  Methods  displayed  in  the  East  End  of 
London. 

The  Poor  Law  has  its  whips  in  the  way  of  humiliat- 
ing the  destitute,  but  the  so-called  Charity  Society  has 
its  scorpions.  Its  unduly  inquisitorial  methods,  its 
dilatory  tactics,  and  its  oft  refusal  to  relieve,  justly 
cause  it  to  be  loathed  by  the  great  majority  of  London's 
decent  poor.  The  public  has  some  considerable  hold 
over  relief  by  Boards  of  Guardians.  Their  accounts 
are  audited  by  a  public  auditor,  and  their  succour 
is  given  openly  on  properly  acquired  evidence. 

But  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  a 
wholly  irresponsible  body.  Its  paid  officials  and 
almoners  in  days  gone  by  have  on  several  occasions 
been  proved  to  be  (to  put  it  mildly)  wholly  unfit  for 
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their  .  position ;  whilst  the  way  it  now  finances  the 
large  charitable  funds  entrusted  to  its  care  is  little  short 
of  a  scandal.  If  there  is  one  charitable  society  in 
England  to-day,  the  management  of  which  cries  aloud 
for  close  investigation,  it  is  this  very  Society,  which  is 
always  reporting  on  the  misdeeds  of  others !  With  a 
Secretary  at  :£'8oo  a  year,  with  a  great  variety  of  well- 
paid  underlings,  and  with  enormous  office  and  establish- 
ment expenses,  it  is  but  comparatively  little  of  their 
funds  that  reach  the  poor.  I  say  this  publicly  with 
much  regret,  but  after  careful  thought.  Like  charges 
have  been  deliberately  made  by  myself  and  others 
recently  in  responsible  newspapers  (particularly  in  the 
Councillor  and  Guardian  and  Daily  Chronicle),  and  no 
answer  has  been  vouchsafed.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
many  charitable  ladies  give  their  services  to  this 
Society  as  almoners,  and  otherwise,  gratuitously.  A 
sister  of  mine,  and  other  connections  and  friends,  have 
been  or  are  under  the  direction  of  this  Society,  and  I 
am  quite  familiar  with  its  actions.  I  know,  too,  that 
many  a  good  man,  and  many  a  wealthy  man,  continue 
to  give  it  their  support ;  but  its  general  central  manage- 
ment in  the  past,  and  particularly  at^  the  present  day, 
as  shown  by  its  own  reports,  ought  to  lose  it  the  confi- 
dence of  careful  and  really  charitable  folk.  If  it  was 
admirably  managed,  it  would  still  be  wrong  for  the 
Whitechapel  or  other  Guardians  to  hand  over  their 
work  to  irresponsible  folk ;  and  with  the  London 
Charity  Organisation  Society  squandering  its  funds  in 
the  way  it  does,  their  action  seems  to  me  monstrous. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  further  particulars  as  to 
these  fifty-four  Whitechapel  pensioners,  the  amount  of 
their  pensions,  whence  the  money  is  obtained,  and  at 
what  cost.  And  further,  it  would  be  well  to  know 
how  many  jqipUcants  in  Whitechapel  are  rejected  by 
the  Charily  Organisation  Society,  and  what  is  the 
precise  moral  or  other  standard  which  enables  the  aged 
poor  of  that  district  to  get  the  Charity  Organisation 
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Society's  dole,  with  the  weekly  visit  of  "a  lady  almoner" 
thrown  in. 

On  one  point  all  consistent  advocates  of  out-relief 
should  be  ever  ready  and  prepared  to  meet  their  clever 
and  persistent  opponents,  namely,  to  insist  that  public 
relief  is  a  matter  of  right  for  the  destitute  poor.  Up 
to  1834,  the  poor  who  were  denied  out-relief  by  the 
parish  overseers  had  a  right  of  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions — a  right  of  which  they  extensively  availed 
themselves.  The  Scotch  Poor  Law  grants  even  now 
a  right  of  appeal  in  such  cases.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  appeal  against 
a  Board  of  Guardians  in  England;  but  upon  this  point, 
under  special  conditions,  I  am  by  no  means  certain. 
A  Board  is  bound  to  relieve  destitution,  and  it  has  no 
power  to  compel  any  Englishman  against  his  will  to 
go  into  a  Workhouse.  It  is  assumed,  and  probably  it 
is  correct,  that  the  offer  of  the  House  is  the  offer  of 
relief,  and  legally  exonerates  the  Board  from  doing 
anything  more.  But  take  a  Whitechapel  case.  A.  B. 
is  an  aged  destitute  person  ;  he  states  his  case  to  the 
relieving  officer,  declines  all  suggestions  as  to  not 
applying,  and  insists  on  appearing  before  the  Board. 
The  Whitechapel  Board  is  then  bound  to  hear  A.  B.'s 
case,  and  to  relieve  it  if  destitution  is  proved.  Suppose, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  Whitechapel  Guardians 
do  not  offer  the  House,  and  do  not  relieve  as  a  Board 
from  funds  under  their  own  charge,  and  of  a  public 
character,  but  refers  A.  B.  to  an  amateur  outside  relief 
office,  subject  to  no  official  control,  and  worked  by 
**lady  almoners,"  paid  or  unpaid,  and  usually  termed 
a  Charity  Organisation  Society.  Supposing,  I  say,  all 
this,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  mandamus  would 
lie  against  those  Guardians  to  show  cause  why  they 
were  not  carrying  out  the  Poor  Law.  I  hope  ere 
long  such  a  case  will  be  tested.  There  must  be  no 
putting  off  of  Eng-nnd's  poor  on  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  "  private  fund, '  or  on  to  an  inquisitorial  amateur 
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comniittee.  They  are  the  care  of  the  nation,  and  of 
the  nation's  delegates,  the  Guardians  of  the  poor.  The 
least  the  nation  can  do  is  to  see  that  her  citizens  are 
not  left  destitute,  and  do  not  die  of  starvation.  This 
initial  stage  of  relief  is  obligatory  on  the  community  at 
large,  and  Guardians  who  hand  over  these  functions  to 
irresponsible  outsiders  are  betraying  their  trust.  After 
the  Poor  Law  has  done  all  that  is  legitimately  wrthin 
its  power,  there  is  still  abundant  scope  for  the  quiet 
work  of  individual  Christian  charity. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  the  oft-de- 
bated question  of  rules  for  out-relief,  but  broadly 
speaking,  I  am  convinced  that  the  rules  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  of  the  Poor  Law  Orders  are  amply  sufficient 
for  our  guidance.  Stricter  rules,  if  kept,  are  bound  to 
inflict  much  punishment  on  some  cases.  No  two  cases 
are  ever  exactly  alike.  It  is  far  better  to  exercise  a 
wise  and  careful  discretion.  On  some  other  occasion 
I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  show  cause  against  the 
rules  of  Atcham,  West  Derby,  Oxford,  Ipswich,  or 
Manchester,  and  to  prove  in  many  cases  their  financial 
failure.  It  is  a  subject  of  much  congratulation  that 
these  rules  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  common- 
sense  and  humane  administration  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Boards  of  England  and  Wales. 

These  discussions  on  out-relief,  its  maintenance,  its 
restriction  or  its  abandonment,  seem  at  the  present 
time  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  beating  the 
air.  In  all  probability,  as  indicated  by  the  Reports  on 
Cottage  Homes  and  on  the  Deserving  Poor  of  last 
session,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  and  encouraging 
changes  in  dealing  with  the  sad  problems  of  pauperism. 
Depend  upon  it,  however  much  the  Times  and  the 
Charity  Organisation  folk  set  themselves  against  it, 
the  changes  will  come  even  if  obstructionists  delay  them 
for  a  year  or  two.  Mr  Chaplin's  conversion  on  matters 
rejative  to  the  poor  and  Poor  Law  is  genuine  and  in 
every  way  creditable  to  him  as  an  English  gentleman. 
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There  can  be  no  going  back  by  the  Conservatives 
from  his  present  policy ;  and  if  the  Liberals  should  nom- 
inate the  next  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  there  will  probably  be  a  considerable  advance. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  not  fold  our  hands,  awaiting  the 
changes  that  seem  to  us  to  loom  big  in  the  near  future. 
After  all,  the  present  is  ours  ;  we  must  leave  the  future 
to  a  Higher  Power,  for  we  know  not  whether  we  shall 
be  here  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  a  grand  and  holy  calling 
to  be  chosen  by  our  fellows  to  relieve  God's  poor, 
ever  remembering  that  to  be  a  poor  man — aye,  a  very 
poor  man — can  never  in  itself  be  a  disgrace  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  bear  the  name  of  the  divine  Founder  of 
our  faith,  though  the  same  great  Teacher  tells  us  that 
it  may  be  a  disgrace  and  is  always  a  danger  to  be  rich  ! 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  Conference  on  having  listened 
to  such  a  paper,  and  Dr  Cox  on  having  read  it.  He  was  very  pleased 
to  find  that  his  own  ideas  were  very  much  on  the  lines  of  those  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Cox,  who  would,  he  hoped,  enjoy  long  life  and  prosperity, 
and  continue  to  devote  himself  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  com- 
munity on  Poor  Law  matters.  (Cheers.)  The  whole  Conference 
would  benefit  by  studying  Dr  Cox's  views.  He  thanked  goodness  he 
(the  Mayor)  had  nothing  to  do  with  Whitechapel.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.) 

Rev.  Canon  Denton  (Ashby-de-la-Zouch)  said  it  was  a  formidable 
thing  to  speak  after  a  written  address,  especially  such  a  one  as  that 
which  Dr  Cox  had  delivered.  Those  who  spoke  without  notes  were 
apt  to  say  things  that  they  regretted  afterwards  or  found  unworthy  of 
the  occasion.  Dr  Cox  and  he  were  old  members  of  the  Conference, 
and  both  sat  on  the  Council  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association,  and 
on  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Poor  Law  Conferences.  Dr  Cox's 
views  were  not  new  to  him,  but  were  always  repeated  with  a  freshness 
that  made  it  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  felt  it 
a  privilege  to  be  present  at  that  meeting.  When  the  question  of 
attending  the  Conference  was  mentioned  at  his  own  Board  meeting, 
he  was  told  that  the  Board  could  not  be  represented  at  the  meeting, 
unless  the  members  paid  their  own  expenses,  as  it  entailed  a  journey 
of  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  But  the  Clerk  came  to  the  rescue, 
saying  that  it  was  the  nearest  point  of  the  Union  that  they  calculated 
from,  and  that  brought  Grimsby  within  the  limit,  and  they  were  happy. 
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(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  But  even  if  they  had  had  to  pay  their 
own  expenses,  it  would  have  been  well  worth  while  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference and  have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  under  the  Mayor  of  Grimsby. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Dr  Cox  had  spoken  of  Unions  in  Northamptonshire 
and  elsewhere  where  drastic  and  stringent  regulations  regarding  out- 
relief  were  in  force.  But  such  Unions  were  a  mere  drop  in  the 
ocean.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  the  most  part  the  Guardians  carried  out 
their  work  with  consideration  towards  the  deserving  cases,  and  a 
genuine  desire  to  relieve  the  aged  and  necessitous  poor,  discriminating 
between  thrifty  and  thriftless,  and  did  not  order  the  former  into  the 
Workhouse.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  all  knew  that  the  outdoor  paupers 
must  receive  help  from  other  sources  if  they  were  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  seeing  how  little  the  Guardians  were  able  to  allow 
them.  Many  Guardians  had  made  up  their  minds  in  favour  of 
giving  the  outdoor  poor  a  more  liberal  allowance.  He  hoped  they 
would  go  forth  frbm  that  Conference  stimulated  to  urge  their  fellow 
(luardians  to  give  adequate  relief  to  the  deserving,  and  to  offer  "the 
House "  to  the  improvident,  drunken,  and  dissolute.  He  cordially 
re-echoed  what  Dr  Cox  said  about  their  great  responsibility  in  sitting 
in  the  various  Unions  to  help  the  poor.  It  was  a  great  trust  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  he  was  glad  to  think  that  in  their  work  they  were 
now  assisted  by  kindly  thoughtful  women.  He  hoped  that  Guardians 
would  feel  that  they  could  not  lay  down  hard  and  fast  lines  for  out- 
relief,  but  that  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  as  God  gave  them 
grace  to  do  so,  they  must  discriminate  between  the  various  cases 
which  came  before  them.     (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Frederick  Strutt  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Conference) 
said  that  he  might  be  called  a  bold  individual  to  say  a  few  words  not 
exactly  in  agreement  with  the  learned  reader  of  the  paper.  He  was 
not,  however,  going  to  reply  to  Dr  Cox,  or  criticise  the  whole  paper. 
In  the  great  mass  of  it  he  entirely  agreed  with  Dr  Cox,  but  there  w^ere 
one  or  two  points  with  w^hich  he  was  not  exactly  in  accord.  Mr  Pell 
had  been  indicated  in  the  paper,  and  he  wished  to  remind  the 
members  that  that  gentleman  should  be  gratefully  remembered  for 
the  good  work  he  had  done  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences, and  the  example  he  had  set  to  all  Guardians  in  managing 
relief  carefully  and  systematically.  He  (the  speaker)  emphatically 
disagreed  with  Dr  Cox's  contention  that  there  should  be  no  rules  for 
the  administration  of  out-relief.  Dr  Cox  was  the  Chairman  of  a  small 
Union  in  Northamj)tonshire,  and  perhaps  forgot  that  there  were 
many  large  Unions  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  delegate  the 
granting  of  relief  to  two  or  three  Committees,  and  consequently  rules 
were  a  necessity.  The  Committees  sat  in  a  separate  room  and  had  a 
separate  clerk,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  secure  consistent  action 
by  having  a  code  of  rules  to  guide  the  Relief  Committees.  A  great 
deal  of  time  might  be  wasted,  owing  to  the  want  of  rules,  in  disputing 
whether  sixpence  more  or  less  should  be  given  in  certain  cases.  Did 
Dr  Cox  mean  that  the  drunkard  or  the  man  of  bad  habits  should 
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get  the  same  amount  of  relief  as  those  who  had  lived  a  sober  and  an 
upright  life,  and  who  had  to  ask  for  relief  on  account  of  some  infirmity? 
Did  he  wish  that  the  immoral  woman  should  have  the  same  amount 
of  relief  as  the  respectable  widow?  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
a  large  Union  that  had  to  administer  its  relief  through  two  or  three 
Committees  to  have  certain  rules  and  regulations  laid  down.  It  was 
quite  p>ossible  there  might  be  exceptions  to  every  rule,  but  what  was 
easier  than  for  the  exception  to  be  brought  before  the  whole  Board 
for  consideration  ?  Such  a  system  would  economise  time,  and  make 
the  relieving  officers  very  much  more  careful  than  they  were 
generally.  The  Conference  was  much  indebted  to  Dr  Cox  for  the 
excellence  of  the  paper.  (Hear,  hear.)  Out-relief  ought  to  be 
administered  as  carefully  as  possible.  When  he  looked  at  the 
statistics  of  pauperism  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  he  felt  that  it 
had  not  been  administered  as  well  as  it  might  have  been.  Notwith- 
standing the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  working  classes,  the 
number  of  those  seeking  relief  showed  no  appreciable  diminution. 
He  hoped  that  those  present  would  derive  benefit  from  Dr  Cox's 
able  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Councillor  Jeffs  (Great  (irimsby)  said  he  had  been  a  Guardian 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  As  the  Chairman  had  said,  their  first 
duty  was  to  the  poor,  but  it  needed  great  discrimination  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  out-relief.  A  Guardian  should  be  a  Guardian  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  differentiate  between  the  deserving  and 
the  undeserving  poor.  The  test  of  offering  "  the  House  *'  was  often 
needed  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  real  circumstances  of  an 
applicant  for  relief.  Many  that  were  offered  the  House  were  only  too 
glad  to  go  into  it,  having  made  up  their  minds  never  to  work  any- 
where. The  Grimsby  Board  was  most  liberal  in  its  treatment  of  the 
poor,  and  he  did  not  think  that  a  deserving  case  was  ever  passed  over. 
The  Board  were  not  unkindly  disposed.  (Cheers.)  The  paper  read 
by  Dr  Cox  was  an  excellent  one,  and  he  trusted  they  would  all  profit 
by  it-  It  seemed  from  the  paper  that  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  bore  very  hardly  upon  the  poor  in  some  places,  and  Christian 
men  and  women  who  had  any  heart  at  all  could  not  adopt  such  a 
system  as  that.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Smedley  (Belper)  said  he  was  glad  to  know  that  Dr  Cox  was 
once  a  resident  in  Belper,  and  that  he  shed  a  little  light  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  while  he  lived  there.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
criticise  the  paper  in  any  way.  The  great  fault  he  had  had  to  find 
with  many  of  the  papers  read  at  previous  Poor  Law  Conferences  was 
that  they  were  neither  milk  nor  water,  but  the  paper  that  afternoon 
was  simple,  plain,  and  thoroughgoing,  and  it  expressed  his  views 
exactly.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  Guardians  of  the  poor — he  feared  that  Mr  Strutt  himself 
forgot  the  fact  sometimes  —  (laughter)  —  and  thought  they  were 
Guardians  of  the  rates  only.  While  they  should  discriminate  between 
the  deserving  and  the  undeserving,  they  ought  also  to  take  into 
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account  the  surroundings  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  magistrates 
granted  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  and  when  the  poor  fell 
into  the  traps  so  provided,  the  Guardians  wanted  to  starve  them  to 
death.  ("  Question.")  They  often  heard  about  the  extravagance  of 
the  poor.  Why,  many  labouring  people  brought  up  four  or  five 
children  on  less  per  week  than  some  men  spent  on  tobacco.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  At  Belper  the  Board  often  wrangled  about 
whether  some  old  man  or  woman  should  have  half-a-crown  or  three 
shillings  a  week.  He  hoped  the  paper  would  enlighten  them.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Emmerson  (Worksop)  said  he  had  attended  many  of  these 
Conferences.  He  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  hear  Dr  Cox*s  admir- 
able address,  and  was  in  entire  agreement  with  the  whole  paper.  He 
had  been  an  admirer  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Cox  for  many  years.  (Hear, 
hear.)  His  object  in  coming  on  the  platform  was  to  tell  the  Confer- 
ence something  about  their  methods  in  the  Worksop  Union.  In  the 
Worksop  Union  outdoor  relief  is  given  by  a  special  scale  adopted  at 
the  close  of  the  Michaelmas  half  year  1896,  by  which  persons,  male 
or  female,  are  relieved.  The  scale  is  divided  into  A,  B,  and  C. 
Persons  over  sixty  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  Union  not 
less  than  twenty  years,  and  have  not  received  Union  relief,  and 
have  been  thrifty  in  their  habits,  and  whose  character  will  stand 
investigation,  receive  5s.  per  week.  In  the  case  of  man  and 
wife,  I  OS.  per  week.  This  we  designate  Class  A.  In  Class  B 
the  same  conditions  as  to  thrift  and  character  obtain,  but  the  ap- 
plicants must  have  lived  fifteen  years  in  the  Union ;  and  to  this 
class  relief  to  the  amount  of  4s.  per  week  is  given,  but  to  man  and 
wife,  8s. ;  but  in  both  cases  we  make  it  a  condition  that  no  employ- 
ment shall  be  followed — that  is,  wage  employment.  Class  C  covers 
all  other  cases,  and  under  which  3s.  per  week  is  given,  and  the 
recipient  is  allowed  to  do  little  jobs  of  work.  No  bread  is  given, 
except  in  very  exceptional  cases.  Every  case  is  thoroughly  investi- 
gated before  relief  is  given.  This  would  seem  to  many  Boards  a  very 
liberal  method  of  relief.  It  might  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
scheme  had  worked.  When  the  scheme  was  adopted,  it  was  felt  that 
there  would  naturally  be  a  large  expenditure.  Still,  if  the  respectable 
aged  poor  were  adequately  relieved,  the  Board  desired  to  give  it  a 
trial.  The  expenditure  went  up  by  leaps,  as  the  following  figures 
would  show : — 
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vear  before  the  experiment  of  increased  out-relief  was  tried  the 
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Board  spent  ;if  5,176.  The  year  following  the  Board  spent  jCjtSzg^ 
or  an  increase  of  ^1^2,653.  The  next  year  the  Board  spent  ^1^8,446, 
or  an  increase  on  the  year  before  the  adoption  of  the  scale  of  j£ 392^0. 
The  expenditure  now  seemed  to  have  reached  its  maximum,  as  this 
year  it  would  be  less  than  last  year's  expenditure.  Members  would 
inquire  what  was  the  result  of  this  large  increase  on  out-relief.  By 
way  of  answering  that  question,  he  would  give  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  practically  receiving  old  age  pensions  from  the  rates.  Under 
Class  A  there  are  in  the  Union  28  couples,  man  and  wife  living 
together,  receiving  los.  per  week ;  there  are  156  single  persons 
receiving  5s.  per  week — or,  altogether,  212  persons  receiving  5s.  per 
week.  Under  Class  B  there  are  39  couples  receiving  8s.  per  week, 
and  141  single  persons  receiving  4s.  per  week — or  a  total  of  219 
persons  receiving  4s.  per  week.  As  the  outdoor  paupers  in  the  Union 
number  under  1,000,  it  would  be  evident  that  out  of  an  expenditure 
of  ^^8,446,  431  persons  receive  ;;^5,o33.  Indirectly  and  approxi- 
mately the  figures  show  that  some  45  per  cent,  of  those  receiving 
out-relief  are  aged  and  deserving.  The  Board's  relieving  officers 
said  that  the  addition  had  made  the  old  people  much  more  comfort- 
able ;  and  their  experienced  Clerk,  Mr  Snow  Whall,  states,  "  I  cannot 
myself  think  that  the  5s.  or  4s.  a  week  is  too  much  where  the  relief  is 
a  real  necessity."  In  some  people's  opinion  such  expenditure  in  out- 
relief  was  deemed  a  great  mistake ;  the  Worksop  Guardians  to  the 
present  had  seen  no  cause  to  go  back  on  what  they  have  done. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  Solomon  Sharp  (Leicester)  said  the  paper  was  one  of  the 
best  he  had  ever  heard  read  at  a  Conference,  and  he  had  attended 
many,  usually  to  hear  the  readers  advocate  the  substitution  of  indoor 
for  outdoor  relief,  a  plan  he  did  not  care  for  at  all.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  I>eicester  Board  were  quite  in  sympathy  with  Dr  Cox's  paper, 
and  believed  in  carefully  administered  out-relief.  They  would  not 
force  people  into  "  the  House  "  as  a  test  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
(Cheers.)  Guardians  should  see  that  the  relief  was  adequate,  they 
should  not  try  to  make  the  poor  live  without  the  bare  necessaries  of 
existence.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  knew  of  cases  where  out-relief  having 
been  refused,  the  applicant  had  not  gone  into  the  House,  but  had 
simply  sat  down  and  starved.  ("Shame.")  He  did  not  wish  to  crush 
that  spirit.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Board  had  on  their  books  some 
three  thousand  out-relief  cases,  and  he  would  not  care  if  they  had 
double  the  number  if  they  were  really  in  need  of  relief.  They  did 
not  believe  in  relieving  drunken  reprobates.  He  felt  bound  to 
testify  how  much  his  Board  were  in  accord  with  the  views  put  forward 
by  the  reader  of  the  paper.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  outdoor  system  was 
by  far  the  most  economical  if  properly  administered.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  their  duty  to  deal  with  the  poor  as  considerately  and  as 
economically  as  possible.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Dexter  (Belper)  said  Dr  Cox's  paper  had  his  unqualified 
assent.     The  Workhouse  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  test     It  used 
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to  be  a  very  forbidding  place,  but  generally  speaking  in  these  days 
was  fairly  comfortable,  but  still  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  prison 
house.  The  acceptance  of  relief  entailed  the  loss  of  a  vote,  and  he 
.  knew  men  who  went  without  the  relief  they  ought  to  have  rather 
than  lose  their  vote.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  a  matter  of  economy  he 
urged  it  was  wise  to  accept  more  fully  the  outdoor  system.  He  was 
sorry  Dr  Cox  had  not  tackled  the  question  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
given  as  outdoor  relief.  How  much,  for  instance,  would  be  sufficient 
for  an  old  man  or  woman  outside  ? 

Mr  Morgan  (Derby)  said  his  Worship  had  said  some  very 
excellent  things  as  to  what  the  poor  were  sent  among  us  for.  His 
opinion,  however,  was  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  poor  being  sent 
among  us  was  to  prove  how  little  they  could  live  upon,  and  the  skin- 
flint policy  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  He  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  outdoor  relief  for  the  aged  poor.  He  believed  their  Workhouses 
were  to  be  houses  of  detention  for  the  criminally  idle,  and  not  houses 
of  detention  for  those  who  had  failed  in  the  industrial  war.  He  was 
delighted  with^Dr  Cox's  paper,  and  his  sincere  hope  and  wish  was 
that  the  result  of  that  paper  would  be  that  the  representatives  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  there  that  day  would  go  back  to  their  Boards 
and  endeavour  to  advocate  the  principle  enunciated  in  that  very 
excellent  paper.  They  would  solve  the  old  age  pension  difficulty 
if  they  divested  their  Workhouses  of  those  who  were  deservingly  poor. 
It  was  a  disgrace  that  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  were 
still  crowding  into  their  Houses  men  and  women,  and  herding  them 
with  the  undeserving  and  the  criminal.  He  urged  that  it  was  time 
they  had  a  method  of  classification,  but  a  better  plan  would  be  to 
classify  by  leaving  the  deserving  outside  and  the  undeserving  in. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  cost  of  administering  the  Poor  Law  was  enormous. 
If  they  could  only  curtail  the  terrible  cost  of  officialism  it  would  go 
a  long  way  towards  giving  outdoor  relief  or  pensions  to  those  at 
present  in  the  Houses.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  trusted  that  every 
Guardian  present  would  set  himself  or  herself  the  task  of  making 
what,  to  his  mind,  was  at  the  present  time  a  fraud  upon  the  rate- 
payers and  a  mockery  to  the  poor  into  a  more  successful  administra- 
tion of  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal.     (Cheers.) 

Councillor  Whitehouse  (Hayfield  Union)  said  he  was  very  much 
impressed  by  the  few  words  the  Mayor  had  spoken  in  opening  the 
meeting.  There  was  a  great  practical  depth  in  those  remarks. 
They  were  all  unanimously  in  favour  of  Dr  Cox's  ideas.  He  had 
been  able  to  get  hold  of  the  memoranda  kept  by  a  poor  old  woman 
in  receipt  of  half-a-crown  a  week  out-relief,  and  it  showed  that  after 
paying  eighteenpence  for  rent,  eightpence  for  coal,  wood,  and  oil, 
she  had  only  fourpence  left  for  food.  If  Guardians  would  only  look 
about  for  themselves  they  would  find  surprising  scope  for  Christian 
philanthropic  effort.  They  might,  for  instance,  be  able  to  find  suitable 
employment  for  some  of  the  inmates,  especially  the  women.  (Hear, 
hear.) 
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Mr  Stevens  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector),  who  was 
called  upon  by  the  Mayor,  regretted  the  small  opportunity  he  had 
had  of  considering  the  paper,  for  it  would  prevent  him  from  offering 
anjrthing  to  that  meeting  which  would  be  of  much  service  to  them. 
He  could  not  go  to  anything  like  the  length  on  outdoor  relief  that 
had  been  gone  to  in  some  of  the  speeches  that  day — (hear,  hear) — 
but  he  begged  to  offer  his  humble  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  skill 
of  the  writer  of  the  paper.  He  should  have  been  glad  if  Dr  Cox 
could  have  given  him  some  clear  idea  as  to  where  he  thought  the 
limits  of  outdoor  relief  should  be  laid.  He  understood  from  the 
paper  that  Dr  Cox  was  a  great  advocate  of  out-relief,  but  he  did  not 
understand  that  he  was  an  advocate  of  indiscriminate  out-relief,  and 
he  should  have  been  pleased  had  he  been  able  to  give  some  views  as 
to  cases  suitable  for  out-relief,  which  would  have  been  of  great  service 
to  that  Conference.  Probably  Mr  Strutt  might  tempt  him  to  come 
again,  and  go  a  little  further  another  time.  He  understood  Dr  Cox 
to  say  that  if  a  person  applied  for  out-relief  and  the  Guardians  offered 
him  the  House,  which  was  refused,  the  applicant  could  get  a  manda- 
mus to  compel  them  to  grant  him  out-relief.  [The  Rev.  Dr  Cox 
explained  that  he  knew  that  the  offer  of  the  House  fulfilled  the  letter 
of  the  law.  His  suggestion  was  that  in  the  case  of  the  Whitechapel 
Guardians  refusing  relief  and  not  offering  the  House,  but  referring  the 
applicant  to  a  third  party,  a  mandamus  might  be  obtained.]  That 
was  another  thing,  of  course ;  but  so  long  as  the  Guardians  made  the 
offer  of  the  House  they  were  distinctly  within  their  rights,  and  in  very 
many  cases  they  were  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  applicant  in 
offering  what  they  knew  was  the  only  mode  in  which  adequate  relief 
could  be  granted  to  the  case.  He  did  not  think  there  was  a  general 
feeling  in  the  district  that  persons  of  an  improvident  or  drunken 
character  should  be  given  outdoor  relief ;  the  question  they  had  to 
put  to  themselves,  surely,  in  all  the  cases  was,  "  Where  does  this 
money  come  from  we  have  to  spend  ?  *'  It  came  in  a  great  measure 
out  of  the  pockets  of  persons  not  much  better  off  than  those  applying 
for  it ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  persons  from  whom  it  came  were 
exercising  the  greatest  thrift,  and  the  greatest  perseverance  and  self- 
denial.  Another  important  question  was  whether  relief,  when  granted, 
would  do  what  they  intended  it  to  do.  When  the  applicants  were 
aged,  infirm,  deaf,  or  blind,  or  had  small  children,  or  were  in  any 
way  incapacitated  from  dealing  with  the  money,  they  were  more  or 
less  helpless  amongst  the  people.  It  was  extremely  important  that 
Guardians  should  satisfy  themselves  that  the  money  granted  to 
relieve  these  people  was  being  made  the  best  of,  and  if  the  people 
were  not  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  money,  then  they  must 
be  placed  under  the  Guardians'  care,  where  they  could  be  relieved 
adequately.  There  was  no  Union  in  his  district  which  had  provided 
more  adequately  for  the  proper  administration  of  indoor  relief  than 
the  Union  in  which  they  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  that  day,  and 
he  advised  all  who  had  the  opportunity  to  take  a  look  round  the 
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Grimsby  Workhouse,  and  take  away  some  kindly  recollection  of 
what  they  saw  there,  as  well  as  the  kindly  welcome  they  had  received. 
(Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  his  opinion  to  give  out-relief  indis- 
criminately would  be  a  mistake.  It  required  distributing  with  the 
greatest  caution.  Just  lately  they  had  found  a  man  receiving  out- 
relief  who  had  a  banking  account,  and  the  other  day  a  man  discharged 
himself  from  the  Infirmary,  and  went  and  earned  28s.  in  one  week 
in  the  harvest  field.  Every  case  required  the  greatest  discrimination 
and  watchfulness.  The  Mayor  added  that  whereas  there  were  a 
hundred  males  in  the  Grimsby  Workhouse,  there  was  not  a  single 
able-bodied  woman.  That  showed  the  independence  of  the  female 
sex.  (Hear,  hear.)  Would  that  the  men  possessed  a  like  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  would  not  throw  themselves  as  a  burden  on  those  who 
were  frequently  little  better  off  than  the  recipients  of  the  relief. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  Dr  Cox  said  he  thanked  them  for  the  extremely  kind 
way  in  which  they  had  spoken  of  the  paper.  He  wished  that 
Mr  Chance  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Central  and  South-Eastem  Poor  Law 
Conferences)  had  been  there,  as  he  had  referred  to  him  in  the  paper. 
So  many  of  his  (Dr  Cox*s)  friends  had  been  so  outrageously  snubbed 
that  he  thought  it  best  to  speak  out  once  for  all.  The  reason  that 
he  put  matters  so  strongly  was  that  he  lived  in  a  rural  district  and 
saw  the  state  of  things.  With  a  wage  of  only  thirteen  shillings  a 
week  it  was  impossible  to  provide  for  old  age,  and  the  old  people 
were  obliged  to  go  to  the  Guardians  for  relief,  and  he  never  encouraged 
any  one  to  think  that  it  was  a  discreditable  thing.  The  Board  looked 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  tried  to  do  the  best  they 
could  with  it ;  but  they  were  not  by  any  means  in  favour  of  in- 
discriminate out-relief.  He  was  very  glad  that  some  one  had  spoken 
out  strongly  against  the  terrible  cost  of  officialism.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, one  of  those  who  thought  that  Poor  I-aw  officers  were  as  a  rule 
overpaid,  nevertheless,  the  whole  cost  of  Poor  Law  administration  was 
enormous.  The  Wellingborough  Board  had  appointed  a  Committee 
to  investigate  the  whole  question  of  the  cost  of  officialism.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There .  was  an  extraordinary  disproportion  between  the 
amount  that  reached  the  poor  and  the  amount  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dexter,  of  Belper,  about 
the  loss  of  votes,  he  fully  sympathised  with  those  who  declined  to 
accept  relief  if  they  would  thereby  lose  their  vote.  His  old  and 
good  friend  Mr  Strutt  had  mentioned  the  system  of  Relief  Com- 
mittees. At  Grimsby  the  whole  Board  sat  to  deal  with  relief;  that 
was  the  proper  way,  in  his  opinion.  The  Local  Government  Board 
discouraged  the  plan  of  Relief  Committees.  He  had  always  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  question,  and  whenever  possible  he  attended 
Board  meetings  other  than  his  own  during  the  consideration  of 
applications  for  relief.  By  having  rules  the  Guardians  of  course 
made  their  work  much  less  difficult,  but  there  was  a  liability  to 
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cause  great  hardship  by  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  in  every  case. 
Mr  Strutt  asked  what  they  were  to  do  with  drunken  and  immoral 
cases.  If  such  cases  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  the  out- 
r^lief  should  be  at  once  stopped.  With  regard  to  dissolute  women, 
they  had,  in  the  old  days  at  Brixworth,  a  rule  that  in  no  case  should 
a  woman  receive  relief  if  she  had  had  an  illegitimate  child,  and  in 
one  case  an  old  woman  over  sixty  years  of  age  was  objected  to  on 
that  ground  from  something  that  happened  when  she  was  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  old.  He  thanked  them  for  their  kind  reception 
of  the  paper.     (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Cox 
for  his  paper. 

Rev.  Canon  Denton  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried 
unanimously,  and  the  Conference  was  adjourned. 

Mayoral  Banquet  to  the  Delegates. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  (Councillor  W.  Southworth)  and  the 
Mayoress  entertained  the  delegates  and  many  of  the  representattive 
inhabitants  at  a  Banquet  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening. 
Amongst  those  present  were  Alderman  Doughty,  M.P.,  Mr  Stevens 
(Local  Government  Board  Inspector),  the  Hon.  Frederick  Strutt 
(Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Conference),  the  Rev.  Canon  Denton,  Alderman 
Jack  SutclifTe,  Mr  W.  D.  Field,  Mr  J.  C.  Wright,  J. P.  (Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Grimsby  Board),  the  Rev.  Dr  Cox,  Father  Hawkms, 
the  Rev,  E.  Bullock,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Quirk,  Mr  A.  H.  Leslie-Melville, 
Mr  W.  Grange  (Town  Clerk),  Mr  J.  F.  Wintringham,  LL.B.  (Clerk 
to  the  Grimbsy  Board),  Mr  W.  Bennett,  Major  Grange,  Alderman 
Smethurst,  Alderman  Dobson,  Alderman  Jackson,  Mr  C.  F.  Carter, 
J.P.,  Councillor  T.  Wintringham,  and  Mr  W.  H.  Wintringham. 

The  loyal  toasts  (proposed  by  the  Mayor)  were  enthusiastically 
honoured. 

Mr  Leslie-Melville  proposed  "  The  Clergy  of  all  Denominations," 
the  Rev.  E.  Bullock  and  the  Rev.  Father  Hawkins  responding. 

Councillor  Wintringham  coupled  Major  Grange's  name  with  the 
toast  of  **  The  Navy,  Army,  and  Auxiliary  Forces." 

Alderman  Doughty,  M.P.,  responding  to  the  toast  of  "  Our  Legis- 
lators "  (submitted  by  Mr  C.  F.  Carter,  J.P.),  referred  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  saying  that  he  believed  that  that  Department 
prevented  the  Guardians  from  getting  the  ratepayers  into  trouble, 
and  he  was  perfectly  certain  it  prevented  Corporations  from  spending 
the  ratepayers'  money  in  ways  that  would  not  be  advisable.  He 
touched  upon  the  question  of  old  age  pensions,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  no  Utopian  scheme  would  be  presented  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  by  their  Conference.  Let  them  not  attempt  to 
do  the  impossible,  because  if  they  did  in  this  case,  he  was  afraid  the 
Government  would  do  nothing  at  all.  He  described  universal  old 
age  pensions  as  impracticable. 
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Hon.  F.  Strutt  gave  the  toast  of  "  Poor  Law  Administrators." 
He  said  he  had  been  interested  in  Poor  Law  work  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  and  he  believed  that  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
was  as  well  carried  out  in  this  district  as  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr  Stevens,  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector. 

Mr  Stevens,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  said  the  relief  in  the 
North  Midland  District  was  now  in  the  hands  of  some  fifty  Boards 
of  Guardians.  It  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  observe  at  the  meeting 
that  day  Guardians  present  at  Grimsby  from  all  quarters  of  the 
district,  from  the  extreme  west,  and  south,  and  north.  The 
gathering  that  evening  had  been  before  all  things  a  Poor  Law 
gathering,  and  although  the  administration  of  relief  was  nothing  of 
a  heroic  character,  they  must  not  forget  that  many  heavy  respon- 
sibilities were  thrown  upon  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  there  was 
nothing  much  more  responsible  and  arduous  than  the  share  they  had 
in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  English  working  classes,  for 
a  very  great  deal  depended  upon  the  way  in  which  they  administered 
relief,  and  dealt  with  the  applications  made  to  them.  (Hear,  hear.) 
During  the  last  four  years  many  very  considerable  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  law,  and  he  mentioned  the  removal  of  the  former 
qualifications  of  Guardians  and  the  admission  of  ladies  as  two  very 
important  matters.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  took  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  sense  of  the  great  benefit  it  had  been  to  have  ladies 
included  on  Boards  of  Guardians.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 
Many  benefits  had  resulted  from  their  inclusion,  more  particularly 
as  to  the  sick  wards  and  the  children.  Mr  Stevens  went  on  to  refer 
to  the  placing  of  children  as  far  away  from  Workhouse  influence  as 
possible,  and  he  held  up  to  admiration  and  imitation  the  system  of 
the  Lincoln  Board,  which  had  houses  in  the  country  districts  where 
the  children  were  sent,  and  so  enabled  them  to  attend  the  village 
school,  and  to  mix  with  other  children.  In  conclusion,  he  referred 
to  the  increase  of  work,  and  said  their  officials  must  consequently  be 
more  expensive  One  cause  of  this  increase  of  work  was  undoubtedly 
the  many  resolutions  passed  by  Boards  and  sent  round  to  other 
Boards.  He  did  not  say  a  word  against  this,  it  showed  the  interest 
Guardians  took  in  their  duties.  But  it  increased  the  work,  they  must 
remember.  He  thanked  the  company  for  the  way  in  which  the  toast 
had  been  received.     (Cheers.) 

Rev.  J.  F.  Quirk  gave  the  toast  of  "Our  Visitors,"  to  which 
Dr  Cox  replied. 

Rev.  Canon  Denton  proposed  the  health  of  the  Mayor,  eulogising 
the  way  in  which  the  delegates  had  been  treated  by  his  Worship. 
Personally  he  would  have  travelled  not  a  hundred  but  three  hundred 
miles  to  have  met  with  such  hospitality.     (Cheers.) 

The  Mayor,  in  response  to  the  toast,  which  was  drunk  with 
musical  honours,  said  how  gratified  he  was  so  many  of  his  colleagues 
had  responded  to  his  invitation,  and  he  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
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receiving  his  guests.  (Applause.)  He  had  been  associated  with 
Poor  I^w  work  now  for  some  twenty  years,  and  he.  could  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  pertaining  to  his 
office  as  a  Guardian  faithfully,  steadfastly,  and  perseveringly.  He 
had  not  been  merely  a  Guardian  of  the  ratepayers'  money,  but  his 
first  duty  had  always  been  the  consideration  of  the  poor  people. 
(  Enthusiastic  cheering. ) 

Mr  J.  F.  Wintringham  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  for  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  this  was  agreed 
to  with  great  cordiality. 

The  National  Anthem  made  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the 
pleasantest  evening  in  the  annals  of  the  Conference. 


On  the  following  morning  many  of  the  delegates  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Mayor's  invitation  to  visit  the  Grimsby  Docks  and  the 
Pontoon,  and  other  notable  features  of  the  great  fishing  port. 


Thursday,   14TH  September. 

The  Mayor  again  took  the  chair. 

The  resolutions  from  the  Wellington  (Somerset)  Board  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  there  being  no  time  to  take  matters 
additional  to  the  very  full  agenda  paper  already  awaiting  the  attention 
of  the  Conference. 

Rev.  Canon  Denton,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Mr  Arthur  Andrews, 
Leicester,  and  Mr  R.  P.  Hanson,  of  the  Basford  Board,  were  re- 
elected as  delegates  to  the  Central  Conference. 

Rev.  Canon  Denton  thanked  the  Conference  for  re-electing 
him  for  the  fifth  year  m  succession. 

The  President  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
saying  he  was  sure  that  they  could  not  have  a  better  one.      (Cheers.) 

Rev.  Canon  Denton  seconded,  saying  he  did  so  with  thanks 
to  Mr  Strutt  for  his  past  kindnesses  to  the  Conference,  and  the 
liveliest  anticipations  of  favours  to  come.     (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Frederick  Strutt  (who  was  cheered  on  rising)  said 
he  was  much  indebted  to  the  Mayor  and  to  Canon  Denton  for  their 
kind  words.  He  would  be  glad  to  do  his  best  until  they  could  find 
another  who  was  interested  in  the  work,  and  willing  to  succeed  him. 
He  was  always  glad  to  receive  suggestions  for  the  better  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  Conference. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  North  Midland  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
1900  be  held  at  Buxton,  and  be  of  two  days'  duration,  not  later  than 
September. 

Mr  Hall  said  Buxton  would  give  the  Conference  a  very  cordial 
reception.     (Cheers.) 
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Mr  J.    Cooke  Wright,    J.  P.    (Grimsby),   read   the  following 
paper: — 

OLD  AGE   PENSIONS. 

By    Dr    J.    COOKE    WRIGHT,    J.P., 

Vice-Ckmrmtm  pftht  Grimuhy  Bo€urd  o/Guardimnx, 


We  live  in  a  humanitarian  age.  In  our  day  the 
passion  for  humanity  is  widely  predominant,  and  the 
wave  of  its  beneficent  influence  has  been  felt  in  our 
Workhouses,  asylums,  and  prisons.  A  genial  and 
uplifting  power  has  touched  all  classes  of  society,  par- 
ticularly childhood,  and  social  reforms  have  been  the 
harvest  of  seed  sown  by  many  ardent  workers,  who 
are  trying  to  make  the  world  better  than  when  they 
found  it,  and  we  believe  this  harvest  will  be  increas- 
ingly large  as  the  years  roll  by.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at 
all  surprising  that  the  aged  poor  should  have  been  in- 
cluded within  the  sympathy,  the  anxious  care,  and  the 
proposals  of  radical  reform  of  those  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  and  who  desire  that  passion  and  practical 
result  shall  go  hand  in  hand.  It  therefore  comes  about 
that  the  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions  is  a  living  ques- 
tion at  the  present  day,  not  only  in  this  country  and 
in  our  Colonies,  but  also  in  quite  a  number  of  European 
nations,  including  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  Bel 
gium,  Austria,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  some  others. 

In  New  Zealand,  Germany,  and  Denmark  pro- 
vision is  already  made  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  last 
year  a  law  was  passed  in  Italy  establishing  a  National 
Pension  Fund,  which  is  expected  to  come  into  opera- 
tion very  shortly.  In  other  nations  the  question  is  in 
the  air,  as  with  ourselves,  and  has  not  as  yet  crystal- 
lised into  concrete  form  ;  but  we  feel  sure  that  the  day 
IS  not  far  distant  when  a  step  forward  will  be  taken, 
anyhovfcr  in  our  own  country,  and  a  beginning  made 
towards  an  end  which,  as  we  hope  to  show,  is  not  only 
"'^''''''"'^"'vbut  urgent,  and  the  accomplishment  of  which 
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will  be  followed  by  advantageous  results  of  a  multiplied 
character.  For  over  twenty  years  this  question  has 
been  under  discussion.  Twenty-one  years  ago  Canon 
Blackley  started  the  ball  rolling,  by  the  issue  of  his 
scheme  of  **  National  Insurance." 

In  the  next  year  Mr  Hookham  made  the  first  pro- 
posal for  the  *'  Endowment  of  Old  Age  out  of  National 
Funds.'*  Closely  following  him  came  Mr  John  Met- 
calf.  In  later  years  new  students  and  advocates  have 
joined  the  movement,  notably  Mr  Charles  Booth,  Mr 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Mr  John  Morley,  Sir  W.  Foster, 
Dr  Cox,  Rev.  Edgar  Todd,  with  many  others,  who 
have  educated  the  public  mind  on  this  important  matter, 
and  have  brought  it  within  the  range  of  practical  politics 
and  to  the  position  it  now  holds  as  a  question  ripe  for 
legislative  treatment. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  Grimsby  Board  of 
Guardians  and  by  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee 
appointed  by  it,  is  **  That  a  pension  of  5s.  per  week 
should  be  provided  by  the  State  for  all  persons  of  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  and  upwards — i.e.,  universal  Old  Age 
Pensions  at  sixty-five  and  over."  With  this  position 
and  proposal  I  am  personally  in  hearty  accord,  and  this 
paper  will  be  directed  to  a  consideration  of  the  question 
as  thus  indicated. 

Let  us  first  inquire,  What  are  the  foundation  facts 
out  of  which  the  necessity  for  Old  Age  Pensions  arises  ? 
Those  facts  are  as  follow  : — 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  last 
census  was  counted  to  be  29,000,614. 

The  same  census  counted  in  the  same  area 
1,371,422  men  and  women  of  sixty-five  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  viz.,  605,505  men  and  765,917  women. 

In  1892,  when  the  Poor  Law  Return  was  made, 
one  in  every  five  persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age 
was  in  receipt  of  parish  relief;  whilst  one  in  every  three 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age  applied  for  relief  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 
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Mr  Ernest  Flower,  M.P.,  says  :  "  Making  a  reason- 
able deduction  for  the  well-to-do  citizens,  they  might 
say  that  one  working  man  and  woman  out  of  every  two 
applied  for  relief  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  was 
dependent  on  the  rates." 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1893  shows  that 
poor  people  in  receipt  of  parish  relief,  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  in  England  and  Wales,  amounted  to  29.3 
of  the  population  of  that  day ;  that  is  to  say,  one  in 
every  three  of  the  entire  population.  And  if  you  deduct 
from  that  population  one-third  for  the  well-to-do  classes, 
you  will  find  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  population, 
three  in  seven,  or  nearly  one  in  two,  are  destined  when 
they  reach  the  age  of  sixty-five  to  be  suppliants  for 
parish  relief.  So  that  the  rate  of  pauperism  for  all  over 
sixty-five  amongst  the  working-classes,  is  not  less  than 
40  per  cent.  ;  and  we  have  to  face  the  sad  and  lament- 
able fact  that  three  out  of  seven  of  our  aged  people  are 
quartered  on  the  parish. 

Nor  is  this  condition  of  things  due  to  drink,  idle- 
ness, or  immorality.  Those  who  indulge  in  idle  and 
vicious  habits  do  not  live  to  be  sixty-five  in  any  large 
numbers.  They  experience  the  veracity  of  an  authority 
we  all  respect,  which  says,  '*  The  wicked  shall  not  live 
out  half  their  days."  The  survivors  to  old  age  are  not 
the  drunken  and  the  vicious  (these  classes  almost  in- 
variably die  before  they  reach  even  the  earliest  age  at 
which  it  is  proposed  to  grant  a  pension),  but  the  tem- 
perate, the  sober,  and  the  good — five-sixths  of  whom 
have  never  applied  for  relief  up  to  the  age  of  sixty-four. 
This  is  a  remarkable  but  a  well-ascertained  fact.  Aged 
people  are  poor  because  they  are  aged,  and  minute 
investigation  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  old  age 
and  not  bad  habits  is  the  prevailing  cause  of  poverty 
after  sixty-five. 

To  the  number  of  old  people  on  the  rates,  must  be 
added  the  uncounted  host  of  persons  who  just  manage 
to  keep  out  of  the  Workhouse  and  who  just  avoid 
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coming  on  the  rates,  and  many  others  whose  neces- 
sitous condition  demands  relief,  but  whose  sturdy  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  their  determination  to  pinch 
and  pine  rather  than  sacrifice  their  liberty,  move  them 
to  refuse  it.  And  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  amongst 
this  class  of  the  aged  poor  there  is  more  privation  and 
suffering  than  amongst  many  of  those  who  seek  the 
shelter  of  the  **  House"  or  the  assistance  of  the  Poor 
Rate  in  the  form  of  out-relief 

And  another  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  men 
grow  older  more  quickly  than  in  former  times,  espe- 
cially in  the  towns,  where  the  demand  is  for  manhood 
in  its  earlier  stages  of  agility  and  unbroken  power  of 
application  and  production.  *'  None  over  fifty  years  of 
age  need  apply  "  are  ominous  words  to  be  posted  out- 
side great  industrial  institutions ;  and  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  has  this  serious  drawback,  that 
owing  to  its  provisions,  employers  are  exceedingly 
careful  to  discard  men  who  have  not  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  physical  and  mental  powers,  and  are  not  active 
and  nimble  enough  to  reduce  the  probability  of  accidents 
to  the  smallest  minimum.  So  in  one  way  and  another, 
the  wage-earning  period  of  the  worker  s  life  is  being 
shortened,  and  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country  affects 
the  aged  workers  adversely,  because  they  are  not  con- 
sidered competent  to  deal  with  the  complex  machinery 
of  the  present  day,  or  to  meet  the  demand  for  first-rate 
skill  which  modern  industrial  conditions  put  forth.  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  increased  stress  and  strain  of 
industrial  life  places  the  old  at  a  great  disadvantage,  by 
throwing  them  out  of  work  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
and  thus  increasing  the  burden  upon  the  public  funds 
and  the  resources  of  the  charitably  disposed.  So  in  one 
way  and  another,  it  comes  about  that  whilst  the  number 
of  paupers  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty  is  12 
per  1,000,  the  number  of  paupers  from  sixty-five  and 
upwards  is  196  per  t,ooo. 

These  are  facts  of  the  most  serious  import.     Men 
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in  high  positions  in  the  Government,  and  of  all  shades 
of  politics,  have  declared  the  condition  of  the  aged  poor 
to  be  one  of  scandal,  and  a  standing  menace  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation. 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  said, 
that  **the  condition  of  the  aged  poor  is  one  of  the 
greatest  scandals  of  our  civilisation.*'  And  further 
he  says :  **  Surely  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  is  of 
the  most  pressing  importance,  and  no  politician  can 
afford  to  neglect  it.*'  And  further :  **  Granting  that 
there  is  a  great  and  growing  evil,  granting  the  extent 
of  the  evil,  it  is  eminently  deserving  that  the  best  men 
of  both  parties  should  take  part  in  its  solution." 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Morley  has  said :  **  No 
nation  could  view  with  an  easy  conscience  the  certain 
passage  of  one-third  of  its  old  people  into  pauperism." 

We  will  give  one  more  quotation.  It  shall  be  from 
Mr  Charles  Booth,  whose  writings  on  this  question 
constitute  the  Bible  of  all  students  of  **old  age  poverty 
and  its  remedy." 

Mr  Booth  says :  **  The  very  serious  character  of 
these  statistics  is  evident,  and  very  fully  justifies  the 
public  feeling  on  the  matter  which  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission." 

And  yet  after  all,  the  amount  of  privation  and 
suffering,  together  with  the  intensity  and  bitterness 
associated  therewith,  are  matters  very  easily  stated,  but 
difficult  to  adequately  conceive  and  realise. 

The  dreary  hopelessness  of  old  age  in  too  many 
instances  has,  however,  deeply  impressed  the  minds 
of  many  in  happier  circumstances,  and  it  is  their  laud- 
able purpose  and  endeavour  to  introduce  into  the  later 
years  of  human  life  conditions  and  influences  of  a  help- 
ful and  happier  kind,  so  that  hope  may  displace  despair, 
and  peace  take  the  place  of  painful  solicitude,  and  the 
opportunity  of  an  honourable  contentment  may  be 
afforded  to  increasing  numbers,  until  every  old  man 
^very  old  woman  in  the  land  shall   be  included 
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within  the  circle  of  a  legal  and  beneficent  monetary 
arrangement. 

Whilst  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
painful  situation  of  the  aged  poor,  and  the  seriousness 
of  that  situation  to  the  poor  themselves,  and  also  to 
the  nation  at  large,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  cast  about  for  an  ade- 
quate remedy,  the  suggestions  become  numerous  and 
perplexing,  and  some  of  them  quite  at  the  antipodes  of 
others. 

(a.)  For  example,  it  is  contended  that  the  people 
should  provide  their  own  pensions.  This  suggestion 
does  not  meet  the  case  of  those  aged  people  who 
have  not  done  so.  It  leaves  them  to  die  off  amid 
privation  and  want,  as  also  the  large  number  imme- 
diately below  the  aged  line,  who  will  cross  it  very 
soon.  Our  contention  is  that  an  immediate  remedy  is 
urgently  called  for. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  working  classes,  as  a 
whole,  to  make  adequate  provision  out  of  their  earn- 
ings for  their  declining  years.  It  takes  a  large  sum  to 
make  sufficient  income  to  live  upon,  and  with  the  rate 
of  interest  at  2  J  and  3  per  cent.,  and  a  tendency  to  go 
lower  still,  the  working  classes  in  large  numbers  are 
literally  unable,  in  addition  to  bringing  up  their  chil- 
dren, contending  with  sickness  and  lack  of  employ- 
ment, and  other  untoward  circumstances,  to  get  together 
a  capital  sum  sufficiently  large  to  bring  in  5s.  or  6s. 
per  week  during  their  later  years. 

Dr  Cox,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  '*  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions," read  at  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  in 
London  during  the  early  part  of  this  year,  showed  that 
if  a  working  man  saved  half-a-crown  per  week  without 
intermission  from  twenty  years  of  age  to  sixty,  the 
income  from  his  savings  for  forty  years,  with  compound 
interest,  would  be  about  3s.  8^d.  per  week. 

But  how  can  agricultural  labourers,  with  wages  at 
1 3s.  per  week,  save  2s.  6d.  weekly,  and  the  multitudes 
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of  workers  in  the  towns  at  £i  per  week  and  a  little 
over  ?  Dock  labourers,  outdoor  labourers  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  inferior  hands  in  foundries,  machine 
shops,  factories,  and  other  places,  and  also  small  trades- 
men, are  as  pnable  to  put  away  2s.  6d.  per  week  as  are 
the  tillers  of  the  soil.  We  may  be  referred  to  the 
opportunity  of  annuities  being  purchased  through  the 
Post  Office,  but  that  scheme  has  been  available  for  a 
long  time,  but  without  any  widespread  result.  Unless 
the  State  interposes,  and  provides  Old  Age  Pensions, 
we  are  afraid  the  only  prospect  to  the  great  mass  of 
unskilled  workers  in  this  country  is  the  Workhouse, 
unless  early  death  intervenes.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
people  should  give  up  their  beer,  tobacco,  and  recrea- 
tions, and  put  the  money  spent  on  these  objects  away  for 
later  life.  We  should  be  glad  if  every  one  would 
become  total  abstainers,  for  we  regard  drink  as  a 
universal  enemy,  altogether  unnecessary  as  a  beverage, 
and  also  positively  injurious,  but  we  do  not  wish  the 
working  classes  to  spend  their  days  without  comfort  or 
pleasure.  Life  is  not  worth  living  if  every  element  of 
joy  is  to  be  eliminated  from  it,  and  every  spark  of 
pleasure  is  to  be  extinguished. 

* 

**  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy," 
and  the  movements  in  favour  of  reducing  the  hours  of 
daily  toil  have  a  further  purpose,  viz.,  to  increase  the 
opportunities  of  recreation,  as  well  as  of  culture  and 
usefulness. 

{d.)  There  is  a  proposal  to  confine  pensions  to 
those  who  have  contributed  to  Friendly  Societies. 
This,  however,  is  a  limited  scheme,  which  would  leave 
out  in  the  cold  a  great  many  aged  people,  who  have 
been  quite  as  thrifty  and  careful  as  members  of  Friendly 
Societies,  persons  uninsured,  it  may  be,  but  who  have 
brought  up  large  families  respectably,  who  have  paid 
their  way,  and  have  also  accumulated  a  little  money  in 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  or  in  kindred  institu- 
tions, or  have  contributed  to  a  Building  Society  with 
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the  laudable  intention  of  securing  a  house  of  their  own, 
in  which  to  find  shelter  in  their  declining  years.  And 
not  only  so,  but  the  proposal  now  under  consideration 
takes  no  account  of  the  multitudes  of  aged  women, 
many  of  whom  have  helped  the  men  to  do  their  work, 
to  fight  their  battles,  and  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door. 

(c.)  The  proposal  to  aid  the  Friendly  Societies  by 
large  Government  grants  to  do  this  work  seems  to 
be  ruled  out  by  its  limitations ;  and  the  fact  that 
State  aid  would  mean  State  control,  to  which  the 
Friendly  Societies  have  a  rooted  objection. 

(cl.)  It  would  also  seem  that  contributory  schemes 
do  not  hold  the  field,  because  of  the  smallness  of  their 
circle,  and  the  length  of  time  which  must  elapse 
before  their  limited  benefits  could  be  realised. 

Mr  Chamberlain's  scheme  requires  a  lump  sum  of 
^5  to  be  paid  down  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
the  payment  of  an  annual  subscription  of  £1  for  forty 
years. 

What  of  those  who  are  over  twenty-five,  who  are 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  years  of  age  ? 

And  how  many  at  twenty-five  are  unable  to 
raise  ^5  ? 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  pension  scheme  having 
immediate  application. 

Some  of  these  schemes  are  practically  impossible, 
the  rest  are  inadequate,  the  plaster  is  not  large  enough 
for  the  wound,  and  we  prefer  a  plaster  which  is  a  little 
too  large,  to  one  that  fails  to  touch  the  sore  at  every 
point. 

The  Royal  Commission  presided  over  by  Lord 
Aberdare  and  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee  both 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  Had  no  power  to 
consider  Universal  Old  Age  Pension  Schemes,  and 
after  long  investigation  came  to  the  conclusion  **  that  all 
schemes  of  partial  endowment  of  old  age  were  im- 
practicable."    What  their  report  would  have  been  had 
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**  universal  schemes  "been  within  their  reference,  we 
cannot  say ;  anyhow  difficulties  peculiar  to  partial 
schemes  would  not  have  blocked  their  way,  and  a 
more  satisfactory  result  might  have  been  attained  after 
their  several  years  of  labour. 

(e.)  The  remedy  we  suggest  is  universal  old  age 
pensions,  provided  by  the  State,  and  granted  to  all 
persons  who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five.  The 
amount  of  such  pension  to  be  5s.  per  week,  paid 
through  the  Post  Office. 

Let  us  deal  with  this  proposal  in  its  various  parts. 

1.  What  is  a  pension  ?  A  pension  is  defined  to  be 
**a  stated  allowance  to  a  person'*  in  consideration  of 
past  services,  and  therefore  is  not  a  bestowment  of 
charity,  but  the  payment  of  what  is  due,  and  we  would 
like  to  put  the  aged  people  of  this  country  upon  such 
a  platform,  that  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  as  an 
act  of  pauperism,  they  could  both  morally  and  legally 
claim  a  pension  from  the  State  on  reaching  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  The  moral  right,  we  hold,  they  have  now; 
the  legal  sanction,  we  believe,  will  come  before  the 
world  is  much  older. 

The  great  army  of  industrial  workers  have  a 
righteous  claim  in  this  connection,  for  they  have  had 
a  large  and  prominent  share  in  building  up  the  com- 
merce, the  wealth,  and  the  prosperity  of  this  great 
nation,  for  which  their  remuneration  has  not  been 
excessive,  but  rather  inadequate  than  otherwise. 

A  pension  thus  defined  and  regarded  would  carry 
with  it  no  humiliation,  and  the  aged  poor  as  pensioners 
would  be  in  the  good  company  of*  royalty,  dukes,  earls, 
judges,  naval  and  military  officers,  ex-Cabinet  Ministers, 
and  many  others,  who  are  in  receipt  of  large  pensions 
in  consideration  of  valuable  services  rendered  to  the 
nation. 

2.  At  what  age  should  the  pension  become  payable 
and  what  should  be  the  amount  ?  We  favour  the  age 
of  sixty-five,    because   we   think    seventy   is   too   far 
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advanced,  and  vre  hesitate  to  commence  at  sixty> 
because  the  cost  would  be  most  seriously  increased. 
Sixty-five  is  the  most  appropriate  age  at  which  pen- 
sions should  begin,  because  pauperism  arising  from 
old  age  rapidly  increases  after  that  period.  The 
statement  of  Mr  Charles  Booth,  endorsed  by  Mr 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  is  that,  "pauperism  increases 
most  rapidly  after  sixty-five,  for  whereas  the  average 
is  8  per  cent,  before  sixty-five,  it  becomes  25  per  cent, 
in  the  years  after  sixty-five." 

As  to  the  sum,  Mr  Charles  Booth's  earlier  recom- 
mendations were  in  favour  of  5  s.  per  week  at  sixty-five. 
His  later  suggestion  is  7s.  per  week  at  seventy  for 
men,  and  5s.  for  women,  with  an  arrangement  that 
those  pensions  might  be  anticipated  earlier  if  desired, 
by  the  acceptance  of  a  smaller  weekly  amount. 

Mr  John  Metcalf,  who  is  a  capital  writer  on  this 
question,  and  whose  book  contains  a  preface  written, 
by  Mr  Charles  Booth,  advocates  6s.  per  week  at  sixty- 
five,  and  whilst  we  should  be  pleased  to  support  6s. 
per  week  as  being  none  too  much,  we  would  rather 
fix  upon  the  smaller  amount  of  5s.,  than  run  the  risk 
of  protracted  delay,  by  aiming  at  too  much ;  6s.  per 
week  would  mean  the  addition  of  ^5,000,000  to  the 
sum  annually  required,  and  we  hold  that  to  begin  with 
5s.  would  be  an  excellent  commencement. 

3.  Why  should  pensions  be  universal  at  sixty-five  ? 
For  our  contention  is,  that  all  persons  of  sixty-five 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  should  be  entitled  to  claim 
5s.  per  week  if  they  so  desired.  As  against  this 
proposal  it  is  argued  that  only  those  who  are  in  need 
should  be  considered.  But  to  submit  the  applicants 
for  an  Old  Age  Pension  to  the  '*  test  of  need,"  simply 
means  the  pauperisation  of  all  who  received  it,  exactly 
as  outdoor  relief  pauperises  all  who  accept  it  now, 
and  with  the  result  that  great  numbers  would  rather 
continue  to  suffer  than  apply  for  money,  the  receipt 
^f  which  would  instantly  put  upon  them  the  pauper's 
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badge,  and  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee  in  the  report 
issued  by  it  has  this  strong  sentence,  "any  but  a 
universal  pension  would  pauperise  those  who  received 
it,"  and  Mr  Booth  rightly  says,  "it  would  not  be 
possible  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  pensions,  if  the 
question  of  poverty  should  be  introduced  into  their 
distribution  ; "  and  then  there  is  the  further  inquiry, 
why  not  discriminate  between  the  deserving  and  the 
undeserving  poor  ?  and  rule  out  all  who  have  brought 
themselves  to  their  present  position  by  improvidence 
and  vice.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  wicked  and 
the  wasteful  dispose  of  themselves  before  sixty-five, 
and  pass  into  a  premature  grave,  anyhow  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  them,  and  it  has  been  proved  to 
a  demonstration  that  five-sixths  of  the  aged  workers 
have  not  applied  for  relief  before  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

To  reach  sixty-five,  therefore,  speaking  generally, 
is  a  certificate  of  good  character,  and  we  would 
certainly  try  the  experiment  of  granting  pensions  to 
the  small  unworthy  minority,  and  see  if  that  would  not 
have  a  reforming  influence  upon  them.  We  think 
such  would  be  the  effect  in  many  cases,  and  where  the 
pensions  were  abused,  let  the  recipients  be  sent  into 
the  Workhouse,  and  their  pensions  be  paid  to  the 
Poor  Law  Authority  to  whom  they  became  chargeable. 
But  first  of  all  give  them  a  chance. 

This  would  be  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  our 
Workhouses  would  be  retained,  the  other  and  larger 
purpose  being  their  retention  as  Infirmaries,  where  the 
infirm  poor,  aged  or  otherwise,  would  receive  the  in- 
door treatment  and  care  their  special  condition  would 
require. 

To  .ipply  the  test  of  need,  is  to  pauperise  all  who 
rec(-iv(j  a  pension  on  that  ground  ;  to  apply  the  test  of 
character,  means  the  introduction  of  an  obnoxious 
inquisitorial  element,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
where  to  draw  the  line  is  next  to  insurmountable. 

'ce  commencing  the  preparation  of  this  paper 
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we  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  presided  over  by  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Chaplin.  We  regret  that  this  Committee  regarded 
universal  pensions  as  being  beyond  the  scope  of  their 
inquiry.  We  are,  however,  pleased  that  the  Com- 
mittee have  decided  that  something  may  be  done,  and 
have  recommended  that  a  beginning  should  be  made. 
The  kernel  of  the  report  is  that  any  person  being  a 
British  subject,  and  has  not  an  income  of  more  than 
I  OS.  per  week,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  not 
less  than  5s.,  and  not  more  than  7s.  per  week,  provided 
the  applicant  has  not  within  the  last  twenty  years 
been  convicted  of  certain  offences,  and  has  not  re* 
ceived  ordinary  poor  relief  during  the  same  period. 
We  regard  these  proposals  as  too  limited,  but  are  not 
so  foolish  as  to  refuse  half  a  loaf,  if  a  whole  one  is  not 
available. 

But  we  take  our  stand  on  the  side  of  Universal 
Old  Age  Pensions,  being  further  fortified  in  our 
position  by  a  pregnant  statement  of  Mr  John  Met- 
calfs.  He  says  :  **  For  twenty  years  I  have  had  this 
question  before  me,  and  my  first  solution,  a  universal 
pension,  come  to  without  much  thought,  remains  my 
last  solution,"  and  this  after  twenty  years'  consideration. 
A  Universal  Pension  Scheme  holds  the  field  for 
simplicity,  completeness,  and  freedom  from  invidious 
distinctions. 

4.  We  must  consider  the  cost  of  a  Universal  Pension 
Scheme,  and  inquire  whether  the  nation  can  afford  it  ? 

What  about  the  cost?  In  a  previous  part  of  this 
paper  we  have  shown  that  the  census  of  1891  counted 
1,876,201  persons  over  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Calcu- 
lating this  number  at  5s.  per  week,  the  sum  required 
yearly  would  be  ;^24,390,6i3.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  believe,  that  if  Universal  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions were  provided,  that  all  who  were  entitled  thereto 
would  put  in  their  claim. 

Education  in  this  country  is  free  for  all,  but  great 
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numbers  prefer  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  It  is  therefore  estimated  that  the  well-to-do 
classes  would  not  apply  for  their  pensions,  and  the 
calculation  is  that  there  may  be  safely  deducted  under 
the  head  of  Unclaimed  Pensions  ^3,048,826,  bringing 
the  amount  down  to  ^21,341,787. 

Then  the  institution  of  Old  Age  Pensions  would 
abolish  outdoor  relief  for  the  aged,  to  the  amount  of 
;^4, 000,000,  according  to  Mr  Spender,  a  statistical 
authority  of  considerable  reputation,  thus  bringing 
the  net  amount  down  to  ;^i7,34i,787. 

Can  the  nation  afford  to  pay  17  or  18  millions 
annually  for  so  worthy  a  purpose  as  we  have  been 
considering  ? 

A  fundamental  fact  not  to  be  forgotten  is,  that 
we  have  to  maintain  the  aged  now,  and  a  pension 
scheme  would  ;iot  mean  so  much  an  increase  of  the 
burden,  as  a  better  and  systemised  distribution  of  it 
And  in  considering  the  question  of  our  ability  to  pay 
the  bill,  let  us  remember  our  great  and  growing  wealth. 

Giffen,  whose  name  stands  high  as  a  statistician, 
estimates  the  accumulated  wealth  of  this  country  at 
;^8,548  millions.  Mulhall,  another  name  to  conjure 
with,  states  our  annual  income  to  be  1,420  millions, 
and  Giffen  shows  in  his  ** Growth  of  Wealth"  that 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  added  to  our 
yearly  expenditure  since  1872  about  30  millions;  the 
figures  being,  1872,  71  millions,  and  now  over  100 
millions,  as  a  nation  we  still  save  and  invest  200  millions 
every  year.  So  if  we  subtracted  20  millions  from  our 
savings  we  should  still  invest  180  millions,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress  soon  reach  the  200  millions 
again.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  154  millions  are 
spent  annually  on  intoxicating  drink  in  this  country, 
and  millions  more  on  excursions,  amusements,  and 
various  forms  of  recreation. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  the  nation  abounds 
with  money.     It  accumulates  wealth  unceasingly,  by 
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leaps  and  bounds,  and  is  the  richest  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  problem  to-day  is  not  pro- 
duction, but  distribution.  For  the  fact  that  we  have 
in  our  midst  the  very  rich,  involves  another  fact,  that 
we  have  also  the  very  poor,  and  though  we  entertain 
no  Utopian  ideas  of  bringing  everybody  to  one  level, 
I  am  quite  certain  that  the  chasm  now  dividing  the 
wealthy  and  the  poor  may  be  abridged,  and  the  com- 
forts of  life  better  distributed  than  is  the  case  at 
present.  For  Mulhall  shows  that  nearly  80  per  cent, 
of  the  wealth  of  this  country  is  held  by  i  J  per  cent,  of 
the  adult  population.  And  there  are  elements  of 
danger  associated  with  the  possession  of  great  wealth, 
as  there  are  in  connection  with  extreme  poverty.  The 
ancient  Grecians  banished  for  a  term  of  years  those 
whose  wealth  attained  to  too  high  a  point,  as  they 
regarded  the  possession  of  great  riches  by  one  in- 
dividual as  a  menace  to  the  solidarity  and  safety  of 
the  State.  It  is  certainly  not  an  ideal  condition  of 
society,  where  you  have  the  millionaire  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder  and  the  tramp  at  the  bottom — a  state  of 
society  in  which  one  class  revels  in  luxury  and  another 
class  pines  away  in  poverty.  And  the  establishment 
of  Old  Age  Pensions,  on  the  lines  suggested,  would 
lessen  the  anomalies  referred  to,  and  be  a  practical 
method  of  effecting  to  some  degree  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 

And  let  me  point  out  that  during  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  there  have  been  abundant  opportunities 
of  providing  Universal  Old  Pensions,  at  sixty-five, 
without  adding  one  single  penny  either  to  imperial 
taxation  or  to  local  rates,  and  if  there  had  been  the 
necessary  earnestness  and  determination  to  remove 
"  this  greatest  scandal  of  our  civilisation  "  on  the  part 
of  those  in  power,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for 
this  paper,  because  its  object  would  have  been  already 
accomplished  by  the  provision  of  an  Old  Age  Pension 
Pund.     Let.  me  prove  this  position  to  be  correct.     The 
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opportunity — the  golden  opportunity — I  refer  to 
existed  in  the  fact  that  magnificent  surpluses  have 
been  at  the  disposal  of  the  present  and  the  late 
Government,  and  that  the  amount  of  these  surpluses 
would  have  more  than  covered  the  entire  cost  of  a 
Universal  Pension  Scheme.  Take  the  case  of  Scot- 
land first.  In  1896  and  189S  grants  were  made  to 
the  Scotch  lairds  and  their  tenantry,  called  the  Scotch 
Equivalent  Grants,  against  the  expressed  opinion  of 
the  Scotch  members,  amounting  to  ^309,500. 

According  to  official  figures,  in  1894,  there  were  in 
Scotland  22,563  paupers  sixty-five  years  of  age  and 
upwards  ;  5s.  per  week  pension  for  each  of  these  would 
have  required  not  ;^309,500,  but  ^293,319,  and  not 
only  so,  but  all  these  persons  would  have  been  im- 
mediately taken  off  the  rates.  So  much  for  Scotland, 
but  let  us  take  a  broader  view  of  the  situation,  and 
look  a  little  more  closely  at  this  question  of  surpluses: — 

The  surplus  for  the  year  ending — 

31st  March  1896  was       -      ^4,210,000 

1897    „  -         2,473,000 

„  1898    „  3,678,000 


A  total  of  -  -  ^^10,361,000 
And  besides  these  large  amounts  at  the  end  of 
each  year  there  have  been  during  the  last  three  years 
surpluses,  which  were  appropriated  in  the  course  of 
those  years,  and  not  permitted  to  accumulate  to  the 
end  of  the  financial  year,  viz. : — 

For  1897  -  -  -  ^1,708,000 
.,  1898  ...  1,569,000 
..     1899         -        -        .         1,786,000 

A  total  of    -         -      ^5,063.000 

Thus  since  March  1896  the  Government  surpluses 

*  15I  millions,  add  to  this  large  amount  the 

the  late  Government  and  you  have  a  sum 
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of  money  which  would  have  covered  the  cost  of  the 
most  expensive  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme  that  has 
ever  been  suggested. 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  surpluses  have  been 
applied  largely  to  the  relief  of  sections  and  classes  of 
the  people,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  purposes  in 
which  the  people  as  a  whole  have  an  interest.  Taxa- 
tion is  contributed  by  the  nation  ;  as  far  as  practicable 
any  surplus  or  remission  of  taxation  should  be  as  widely 
distributed  as  is  the  contribution,  and  we  know  of  no 
more  worthy  object  to  which  any  Government  can 
devote  its  surpluses  than  the  relief  of  old-age  poverty 
and  the  removal  of  **  the  greatest  scandal  of  our  civilisa- 
tion." Before  Mr  Chamberlain  was  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
he  said  :  **  The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  direction  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  should  be  to  reserve  for  the  purpose 
the  whole  future  surplus  of  imperial  taxation."  If  these 
excellent  words,  uttered  when  the  speaker  was  out  of 
office,  had  been  reduced  to  practice  since  he  has  been 
in  office,  this  vexed  question  would  have  been  already 
settled,  and  a  happier  era  would  have  commenced  its 
beneficent  course  for  our  aged  poor.  However,  these 
magnificent  sums  have  gone  into  other  channels,  and  to 
get  them  back  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  get  "butter 
out  of  a  dog's  throat." 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  how  the 
wind  may  be  raised.  We  would  say,  let  all  future 
surpluses  be  ear-marked  for  an  Old  Age  Pension 
Fund. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Clarion  of  2nd  April  1899 
for  the  following  paragraph  : — **  If  the  land  tax  of  4s, 
in  the  £^  levied  actually  on  the  land  value  of  two 
hundred  years  ago,  were  adjusted  honestly  to  the  value 
which  the  people's  industry  has  brought  it  to,  this  one 
tax,  which  now  provides  one  million  pounds  per  year, 
would  at  once  yield  the  whole  ;^3o,ooo,ooo  required 
under  Mr  Charles  Booth's  derided,  Utopian,  impossible, 
universal  scheme." 
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The  National  Old  Age  Pensions  League  has  for  its 
object  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  diversion  of  the  national 
funds  now  enjoyed  by  that  Church  to  the  carrying  out 
of  a  limited  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  From  this 
source,  without  touching  any  pious  benefactions — and 
no  one  wishes  to  interfere  with  these — the  Rev.  Edgar 
Todd  shows  that  9J  millions  would  be  obtained.  We 
agree,  and  have  long  advocated,  that  the  Church  of 
England  should  live  by  the  voluntary  support  of  its 
adherents,  and  that  national  funds  should  be ,  devoted, 
not  to  the  support  of  any  one  sect,  but  to  general  and 
national  purposes.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  wait. 
This  business  requires  haste,  and  we  do  not  expect 
Disestablishment  yet,  though  a  voice  from  within  the 
Establishment  has  been  heard  latelv — I  refer  to  Dr 
Cobb,  of  London,  who  up  to  now  has  been  a  strong 
and  consistent  supporter  of  a  State  Church,  but  who 
has  at  last  found  salvation.  He  says :  **  The  only 
course  left  to  Churchmen  who  are  opposed  to  the 
Church  being  the  bond  servant  of  the  State,  is  to 
agitate  for  Disestablishment ; "  and  he  further  says : 
"  That  the  most  important  result  of  the  Lambeth  deci- 
sion was  to  make  Disestablishment  successful  at  the 
next  General  Election.'*  These  words  are  significant, 
considering  the  source  from  whence  they  emanate. 

Then  Mr  Birkmyre  suggests  the  suspension  of  the 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  which  is  a  thing  always 
done  when  war  is  expected,  and  might  be  safely  done 
now,  when,  according  to  the  latest  Queen's  Speech, 
owing  to  the  results  of  the  Peace  Conference,  war  will 
be  less  frequent  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  The 
result  of  such  suspension  would  be  over  7J  millions 
available  for  a  National  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme. 

It  is  also  an  indisputable  fact  that  ;^  1,000, 000  could 
be  obtained  annually  from  chance  charities  and  doles, 
which  are  more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing  under  present 
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conditions,  and  would  be  much  better  systemised  and 
brought  under  the  control  of  pension  authorities. 

Large  sums  of  money  could  be  legitimately  obtained 
by  the  taxation  of  ground  values,  mining  royalties,  and 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  betterment. 

Mr  Provand,  M.P.,  shows  that  beer  is  not  taxed 
sufficiently  in  comparison  with  whisky,  i  gallon  of 
whisky  paying  as  much  duty  as  56  gallons  of  beer  ; 
and  his  calculation  is  that  an  additional  duty  of  4s.  gd. 
per  barrel  of  beer,  or  the  twelfth  of  a  penny  to  the 
cost  of  a  glass,  would  yield  ^6,711,185.  We  do  not 
advocate  this  tax  ourselves ;  we  simply  state  Mr 
Provand's  position.  Since  preparing  this  paper,  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  assembled  at  Plymouth,  has 
adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  money 
necessary  should  be  in  part  provided  by  a  graduated 
Income  Tax,  a  proposal  for  which  much  might  be  said. 

May  we  not  hope  to  spend  less  on  war  prepara- 
tions, and  have  more  money  in  our  hands  to  spend  on 
peaceful  reforms  ?  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the 
monetary  aspect  of  this  question  does  not  present  an 
insuperable  difficulty. 

And  we  are  of  opinion  that  on  the  lines  of  financial 
reform,  under  a  fair  readjustment  of  our  taxation,  this 
urgent  matter  of  Old  Age  Pensions  might  be  amply 
provided  for  with  little  or  no  addition  to  Imperial 
taxation  or  local  rates. 

To  those  who  object  to  the  cost  of  this  movement,  we 
would  point  out  that  the  millions  which  would  be  paid 
to  the  pensioners  would  quickly  find  their  way  into  the 
tills  of  the  shopkeepers  in  return  for  the  necessaries 
of  life.  ;^326,ooo  or  ;^32 7,000  would  pass  every 
week  into  the  channels  of  trade,  and  would  be  spent, 
not  wastefully,  but  on  bread  and  other  necessaries  of 
life.  This  money  would  be  retained  in  the  country,  and 
help  to  foster  and  increase  its  prosperity. 

And  we  have  no  fear  that  thrift  would  be  dis- 
couraged.    In  our  humble  view,  a  universal  Old  Age 
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Pension  Scheme  would  promotethrift  rather  than  rebuke 
and  retard  it.  Hope  is  a  better  stimulus  to  industry  and 
carefulness  than  fear.  Fear  is  not  a  redeeming  force, 
but  hope  has  ever  been  an  anchor  of  salvation  both  in 
things  spiritual  and  temporal.  Those  who  have  a 
little  wish  to  add  to  it ;  those  who  have  nothing 
become  reckless,  and  trust  to  what  may  turn  up.  I 
can  conceive  of  many  a  worker  saying,  **  I  am  sure  of 
5s.  a  week  when  I  reach  sixty-five.  I  will  lay  my 
plans,  and  adopt  such  methods  of  saving,  as  will  make 
the  5s.  6s.  or  7s."  When  does  the  impetus  to  save 
become  vitalised  and  strengthened  ?  when  something 
has  already  been  acquired.  The  child  having  got  is. 
in  his  savings  bank  tries  to  make  it  2s.,  and  then  to 
convert  the  2s.  into  4s.  The  man  who  has  got  together 
his  first  ^100  receives  an  impulse  to  double  it,  and 
resolves  the  ;^ioo  shall  have  a  helpmeet  as  soon  as 
possible.  Self-made  men  know  this  is  the  working  of 
the  principle  which  has  brought  them  up  from  where 
they  were  to  where  they  are. 

A  Universal  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme  would  give 
every  person  a  stake  in  the  country,  and  thus  tend  to 
the  consolidation  and  safetv  of  the  nation.  And  the 
relief  and  comfort  of  mind  which  would  ensue,  first  of 
all,  from  the  anticipation  of  old  age  being  provided  for, 
and  subsequently  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  pensions 
so  provided,  would  be  exceedingly  great.  The  mental 
strain  of  the  present  system  would  be  greatly  miti- 
gated ;  the  alarming  and  increasing  prevalence  of  in- 
sanity would  receive  a  salutary  check ;  the  dissipation 
of  gloom,  and  the  impartation  of  elements  of  cheerful- 
ness and  buoyancy,  would  materially  counteract  the 
downgrade  tendejicy  to  the  asylum  and  premature 
death.  Aged  men  and  women  would  live  in  satisfac- 
tion and  peace,  and  would  have  added  to  their  life,  in 
many  cases,  years  of  quietude  and  honour.  And  so 
spending  a  contented  evening  at  the  end  of  an  honour- 
able life,  they  would  enjoy  the  fulfilment  of  an  old- 
time  prophecy — **  At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light" 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  reader  of  the  paper,  which  was 
fuU  of  information,  of  statistical  information,  of  useful  and  possibly 
practical  illustrations  on  a  question  that  was  largely  exercising  the 
minds  of  people.  He  thought  the  more  papers  that  were  read  on  the 
subject,  the  more  solid  would  be  the  foundation  upon  which  to  take 
definite  action.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  T.  Morgan  suggested  that  speakers  should  be  limited  to  five 
minutes.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  said  it  had  been  arranged  that  five  minutes 
should  be  the  limit  of  time  allowed  a  speaker,  except  in  cases  where 
speeches  were  full  of  matter  interesting  to  the  delegates,  in  which 
event  the  Chairman  would  have  power  to  extend  the  time;  but 
he  thought  ten  minutes  would  be  sufficient  in  that  event.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Rev.  J.  C.  Jones  (Spalding)  said  he  was  sure  they  were  all 
much  obliged  to  Mr  Wright.  He  was  very  -much  impressed  with 
the  remark  that  they  must  take  immediate  action.  The  question  had 
been  before  the  public  for  years,  but  scheme  after  scheme  had  col- 
lapsed, and  none  knew  now  when  the  ideal — the  splendid  ideal  of  old 
age  pensions — would  be  realised.  He  was  not  sure  he  was  in  favour 
of  universal  age  pensions.  They  could,  however,  impress  upon  their 
Boards  the  importance  of  giving  very  much  larger  outdoor  relief. 
Undoubtedly  there  were  objections  to  it.  He  had  long  thought  the 
initiative  of  this  business  should  be  started  by  the  various  representa- 
tives of  the  Local  Government  Board.  They  had  the  machinery  now. 
They  were  giving  old  age  pensions  by  hundreds  and  thousands  every 
week.  He  admired  the  ideal  of  Councillor  Wright,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  come  to  pass  very  soon  ;  but  while  the  grass  was  growing  the 
horse  was  starving.  He  was  perfectly  ashamed  of  the  niggardly  way 
in  which  they  gave  to  their  aged  and  deserving  poor.  They  could 
decide  to  give  at  least  twice  as  much  as  they  had  been  doing.  No 
doubt  the  paper  would  bear  fruit.     (Cheers.) 

Rev.  Dr  Cox  said  that  having  on  the  previous  day  tried  their 
patience  with  a  paper  on  out-relief,  he  would  not  detain  them  long 
that  day.  With  all  the  sympathy  he  felt  with  the  last  speaker,  he 
wished  at  once  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  idea  put  forward  in  his 
speech  that  there  was  an  identity  between  old  age  pensions  and  out- 
relief.  They  were  two  very  distinct  things,  and  Guardians  must  not 
rush  into  extra  out-relief  in  order  to  forestall  the  pensions  which  they 
hoped  would  come  very  shortly.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  no  busi- 
ness to  treat  the  ratepayers  in  that  wholesale  way,  and  he  felt  it  all 
ihe  more  necessary  to  say  so  because  he  (Dr  Cox)  had  exceedingly 
strong  feelings  on  out-relief  in  another  way.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the 
present  time  it  was  not  pleasant  to  think  that  the  recipient  of  out- 
relief  forfeited  his  vote.  God  forbid  that  they  should  have  a  pen- 
sion scheme  under  which  the  applicant  would  have  to  be  put  through 
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the  same  catechism  of  questions  as  he  had  to  answer  if  he  sought 
out-relief.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped  that  the  Conference  would  not 
be  led  away  to  think  that  they  could  solve  the  problem  by  granting 
extra  relief.  It  would  be  a  rash  step,  and  would  not  mateiially 
hasten  the  movement ;  in  fact,  it  would  retard  rather  than  hasten  it. 
He  (Dr  Cox)  wished  to  say  a  word  of  real  gratitude  to  the  author  of 
the  paper.  He  (DrCox)  had  in  his  library  every  known  publicatioh, 
official  and  otherwise,  on  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions,  and  he 
congratulated  the  writer  of  the  paper  on  having  marshalled  an  array 
of  statistical  and  other  information  in  an  original  and  striking 
fashion.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  believed  that  the  financial  side  of  the 
questioii  was  rather  exaggerated  ;  still  it  was  the  fear  of  the  enormous 
sum  of  money  which  would  be  required  to  grant  universal  old  age 

Pensions  that  made  him  hesitate  until  recently  to  press  for  it.  He 
elieved  at  the  present  time,  however,  that  seventeen  millions  sterling 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  even  for  Mr  Booth's  scheme :  in  fact, 
that  the  cost  would  be  nearer  fifteen  millions.  He  had  himself 
advanced  much  on  this  question.  His  first  idea  was  to  have  a 
ten  shilling  limit,  since  adopted  by  the  Select  Committee,  but  the 
more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more  impossible  it  was  to  have  an 
jC  s,  d,  qualification  at  all  for  the  old  age  pensioners.  It  would 
be  better  to  make  the  pensions  universal.  Some  of  the  most  prac- 
tical men  he  knew  had  ripened  on  this  question  during  the  last  few 
months  in  the  most  astonishing  manner.  (Hear,  hear.)  Having 
alluded  to  a  large  meeting  of  Guardians  at  Northampton  a  few 
months  ago,  Dr  Cox  said  there  was  an  overwhelming  consensus  of 
opinion  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Mr  Wright's  paper.  (Cheers.) 
There  were  certain  questions  on  which  the  House  of  Commons 
wanted  pushing  on.  A  member  of  the  Select  Committee,  which 
made  that  very  interesting  report  recently,  had  told  him  that  he  was 
astonished  to  see  the  extent  to  which  public  opinion  was  ahead  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  question.  There  were  so  many  ques- 
tions before  the  country  at  the  last  General  Election  that  though 
play  was  made  with  the  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme,  nothing  much 
was  done  with  it.  He  did  not  think  that,  looking  at  it  broadly,  the 
Booth  Scheme  was  quite  as  impracticable  as  it  seemed  only  a  year 
ago  to  be.  Let  them  not  be  frightened  by  the  expense.  Mr  T.  W. 
Russell  told  him  at  the  Central  Conference  in  London  that  the 
difficulty  was  the  monetary  one.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
(formerly  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons)  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a  tax  on  amusements — a  stamp  on  every  theatre  and  music- 
hall  ticket,  and  a  tax — he  (Dr  Cox)  would  make  it  a  heavy  one — on 
racecourses.  He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  see  a  special  tax  for  the 
old  age  pensions.  If  the  Government  wanted  a  new  man-of-war  in  a 
moment  of  panic,  they  did  not  levy  a  new  tax,  but  drew  it  from  the 
ordinary  resources  of  the  country  ;  and  surely  the  money  for  such  an 
honourable  project  as  old  age  pensions  could  be  got  in  the  same  way. 
(Hear,  hear.)   He  heard  a  leading  member  of  the  Liberal  Party  declare 
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that  "  whatever  the  other  side  may  do,  if  the  Liberal  Party  get  into 
power,  they  are  pledged  to  one  special  means  of  providing  the  money 
— the  taxation  of  ground  values."  (Cheers.)  He  thought  the. money 
rather  ought  to  come  out  of  the  general  taxation.  (Hear,  hear.)  If 
Mr  Booth's  movement  was  a  right  and  a  laudable  one,  and  would 
get  rid  of  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  he  would  ask  them  not  to  be 
frightened  by  the  money  aspect  of  the  question,  because  he  was 
quite  confident  that  that  could  be  met.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Smedlev  (Beli>er)  said  the  question  was  not  a  party  question. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Jones  said  they  had  already  in  their  own  hands 
the  machinery  for  a  universal  old  age  pension.  The  only  difficulty 
was  that  the  Guardians  were  dealing  with  rates  which  were  paid  in 
many  cases  by  people  who  really  ought  to  be  receiving  relief  them- 
selves. (Hear,  hear.)  The  State  should  provide  for  the  wealth 
producers  in  their  old  age,  and  should  give  them  something  better 
than  a  Workhouse  filled  with  domineering  officials.  (Cheers.)  They 
ought  to  have  a  system  under  which  they  could  say  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country  was  well  fed,  clothed,  and  housed. 
When  that  time  arrived  they  would  have  a  country  of  which  they 
could  boast,  but  until  that  time  they  would  belong  to  the  barbarous 
ages.     (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

Rev.  Canon  Denton  (Ashby-de-la-Zouch)  said  he  supposed 
they  were  all  agreed  that  a  system  of  old  age  pensions  must  come 
sooner  or  later.  (Hear,  hear.)  Still  he  could  not  but  think  it  was 
contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  British  independence  for  the  industrious 
working-class  of  this  country  to  feel  they  could  look  forward  to  the 
State  and  not  to  their  own  exertions  to  support  them  in  their  old  age. 
He  believed  that  that  was  a  feeling  growing  with  those  classes.  None 
knew  better  than  he  did,  how  poverty,  and  weakness,  and  failure  of 
wage-earning  capacity  came  upon  people  in  their  old  age.  He  did 
not  think  they  could  lay  down  a  rule  for  giving  a  pension  to  every  one 
after  attaining  a  certain  age.  As  to  the  thriftless,  improvident,  and  care- 
less, they  would  simply  feel  they  had  before  them  a  certain  provision, 
and  need  not  trouble  to  make  provision  for  themselves.  Alluding  to 
the  methods  suggested  by  the  reader  of  the  paper  in  relation  to  raising 
the  money  for  the  scheme,  he  remarked  there  was  one  course  referred 
to  which  he  did  not  believe  was  accepted  by  any  great  party  in 
the  State — tampering  with  the  funds  of  the  Established  Church. 
(Cheers.)  He  objected  to  a  term  used  by  Councillor  Wright,  who 
spoke  of  national  funds  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  (Canon 
Denton)  could  not  stand  there — they  would  not  like  him  to  stand 
there — and  let  that  expression  pass  without  some  comment.  The 
funds  in  question  were  not  national  funds,  but  the  property  of  the 
Church — (loud  cheers) — and  belonged  to  the  Church.  He  thought  the 
Select  Committee  took  the  best  views  regarding  the  subject  of  old  age 
p>ensions.  The  age  at  which  the  pension  should  be  receivable  was  a 
difficulty,  as  some  people  were  worn  out  at  sixty-five,  others  were 
mere  boys.    (Laughter,  and  hear,  hear.)    Still,  sixty-five  was  generally 
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accepted.  He  thought  the  proposal  to  have  a  Pension  Committee 
attached  to  each  Union  was  a  good  one,  as  it  ensured  that  local  and 
personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant  would  be 
available.  He  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  old  age  pensions  pro- 
vided by  the  State  would  enable  the  deserving  poor  to  end  their  days 
in  comfort  and  happiness.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Stannion  (I^icester)  said  he  wished  that  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  had  been  present,  more  especially  after  the 
observation  attributed  to  him  of  a  desire  to  tax  the  food  of  the  people 
to  provide  the  wherewithal  for  old  age  pensions.  He  hoped  whenever 
a  scheme  came  it  would  be  cut  adrift  from  any  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion and  pauperism.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  should  prefer  a  universal 
scheme,  but  would  prefer  to  have  contributions  made  directly,  and 
not  through  the  rates.  First  of  all  they  ought  to  consider  the  agricul- 
tural labourers ;  but  he  would  say  nothing  further,  seeing  there  was  not 
a  definite  scheme  before  the  Conference.  It  was  the  flocking  of  the 
labourers  into  the  towns  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  that 
created  a  great  deal  of  the  pauperism  of  the  country.  Mining  rents 
and  royalties  should  be  taxed  in  some  degree  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Dexter  (Belper)  trusted  that  even  if  they  could  not  agree  on 
the  means,  they  would  set  about  providing  old  age  pensions  without 
delay.  It  was  not  considered  derogatory  for  officials  to  receive  pen- 
sions, and  why  should  they  deny  the  workers  in  the  industrial  army 
some  provision  in  their  old  age  ?  The  pensions  ought  to  come,  not 
from  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  but  from  the  State.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Morgan  (Derby)  said  Mr  Jones  gave  them  the  keynote  of  the 
question  when  he  said  that  the  remedy  must  be  immediate.  He  (Mr 
Morgan)  thought  the  Conference  could  not  do  better  than  imme- 
diately memorialise  the  Government  to  provide  from  the  imperial 
exchequer  at  least  one-half  of  a  pension  of  5s.,  and  that  they  should 
begin  with  the  paupers  who  were  receiving  outdoor  relief.  It  had 
been  urged  that  the  State  should  provide  the  whole  of  the  pension, 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  shirk  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  their 
boroughs  and  cities.  He  therefore  suggested  that  the  local  funds 
should  provide  half  the  pensions  and  the  State  the  other  half.  (Cries 
of  "  No.")  Already  they  paid  4s.  3d.  to  their  old  people  out  of  the 
local  rates.  The  State  took  the  greatest  care  of  the  young,  by  means 
of  Factory  Acts,  free  education,  and  so  forth,  and  surely  it  was  equally 
incumbent  upon  them  to  do  something  for  the  aged  who  had  worked 
and  reared  their  families  and  found  the  men  for  the  army  and  navy,  and 
in  other  ways  served  their  country.  If  the  State  would  at  once  pro- 
vide half  the  money  for  the  pensions  for  persons  over  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  a  great  deal  would  have  been  done.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Alderman  Doughty,  M.P.,  said  that  he  thought  it  was  a  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  difficult  and  complex  question  legislators  had  to 
deal  with  in  this  matter  of  old  age  pensions  when  one  considered 
the  variety  of  opinion  that  had  already  been  expressed  from  that 
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platform.  Scarcely  two  of  the  speakers  had  agreed  upon  any  defi- 
nite line  of  action.  He  had  been  deeply  interested  in  the  paper  by 
Mr  Wright,  knowing  the  zeal,  the  earnestness,  and  the  ability  he 
always  put  into  anything  he  undertook.  The  paper  he  had  produced 
that  morning  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  his  perusal  of  the  various 
schemes  which  he  had  been  able  to  study  during  the  past  few  months. 
He  was  afraid  Mr  Wright,  however,  had  got  on  to  the  rocks.  (Cries 
of  "  No.")  He  would  try  to  put  before  thern  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  then  it  would  be  for  them  to  judge  whether  the  advocat- 
ing of  universal  pensions  was  not  drifting  on  the  rocks.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  pointed  out  as  an  example  the  attempts  at  temperance 
legislation,  how  by  asking  for  impossibilities  the  teetotalers  had  got 
nothing,  and  if  Boards  of  Guardians  and  other  leaders  of  thought 
on  the  old  age  problem  tried  to  get  universal  pensions  at  once,  they 
would  probably  be  grasping  at  something  that  could  only  be  expected 
at  the  completion  and  fruition  of  the  scheme.  He  did  not  see  why 
they  should  press  for  universal  old  age  pensions.  Their  duty  was  to 
look  after  the  poor,  not  after  those  who  had  wealth.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If  they  could  lift  the  poverty-stricken  to  a  better  condition  of  life, 
they  were  doing  a  great  and  noble  work.  To  press  for  universal 
pensions  would  only  impede  the  movement.  The  State  should  only 
provide  for  those  who  had  been  unfortunate  enough  not  to  be  able  to 
lay  by  something  for  their  old  age.  The  only  reason  for  making  the 
pensions  universal  was  that  to  have  to  apply  individually  would 
pauperise  the  applicants.  He  admitted  with  some  degree  of  shame 
that  to  apply  for  relief  did  degrade  the  applicant,  involving  the  loss 
of  the  vote,  and  putting  upon  him  a  certain  stigma.  There  was  all 
the  difference  between  an  old  man  or  woman  who  had  lived  a  good 
life,  and  another  who  had  squandered  everything  in  folly  and  vice. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  pensions  should  have  none  of  those  unjust  and 
unreasonable  conditions  which  attach  to  poor  relief  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  old  people  should  receive  not  merely  a  monetary  grant,  but 
that  attention  which  was  so  necessary  for  the  aged.  The  paper  failed  at 
the  point  where  the  advocates  for  the  universal  scheme  always  failed, 
the  financial  side  of  it.  The  weak  part  of  the  paper  was  that  the 
author  did  not  tell  them  where  the  ;^2 3,000,000  were  to  come  from. 
Now  ;£23,ooo,ooo  was  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  of  the 
country.  It  was  stated  that  the  rich  would  not  claim  their  pensions, 
so  that  the  amount  would  not  be  large,  but  let  them  rest  assured 
that  they  would  be  just  as  anxious  to  draw  their  pensions  as  the 
others.  Many  of  the  men  who  had  fortunes  had  secured  them  by 
getting  bits  together,  and  they  could  not  leave  these  pensions  alone 
even  if  they  tried.  (Laughter.)  They  had  a  number  of  freemen, 
some  rich  and  some  poor,  in  Grimsby  who  were  entitled  to  about 
30S.  a  year  from  the  corporate  property.  The  rich  men  were 
generally  the  first  to  draw  their  allowance,  and  they  had  more  time 
to  do  so  than  the  others.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  If  the 
;;^2  3,000,000  were  necessary,  and  could  be  found,  it  would  be  another 
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matter.  It  was  not  necessary.  What  they  had  to  provide  for  was 
the  poor  people,  and  if  there  were  400,000  in  receipt  of  poor 
relief,  there  might  be  600,000  who  would  come  within  the  limits 
of  a  pension  scheme,  at  any  rate.  He  urged  that  they  should  only 
give  the  poor  people  pensions.  He  thought  he  would  be  within  the 
margin  if  he  placed  the  number  at  600,000,  which  would  mean 
roughly  a  cost  of  ;£"  10,000,000  annually,  and  deducting  the 
^4,000,000  already  spent  on  the  aged  poor,  he  thought  the 
Government  would  be  able  to  find  the  remainder.  As  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Governuient  surpluses  might  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose,  well,  if  that  money  had  not  gone  to  the  army  and  navy,  it 
would  have  meant  a  further  tax  of  ^10,000,000 ;  and  regarding  the 
taking  of  money  from  the  Church,  that  would  be  desecration  and 
robbery.  He  hoped  that  eventually  a  scheme  would  be  formulated 
by  the  Government  which  would  at  least  relieve  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  for  the  present,  and  after  that  they  could  give  time  to  looking 
after  the  rich.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Wright,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  his  old  friend, 
Alderman  Doughty,  the  member  for  the  borough,  seldom  agreed  with 
him  on  questions  of  this  kind.  Still,  they  were  the  best  of  friends 
personally,  having  been  at  school  together.  (Hear,  hear.)  Neither 
Lord  Rothschild,  Lord  Aberdare,  nor  Mr  Chaplin  had  considered 
a  universal  pension  scheme.  He  did  not  agree  with  Alderman 
Doughty  that  the  rich  would  claim  the  pension.  Education  was 
free,  but  many  people  preferred  to  send  their  children  to  other 
schools,  and  pay  for  their  education.  On  Mr  Doughty's  own  show- 
ing, the  amount  would  be  reduced  by  ^4,000,000.  However,  the 
advocacy  of  this  scheme  need  not  protract  the  delay  of  a  smaller 
scheme,  and  he  was  prepared  to  receive  half  a  loaf  if  he  could  not  get 
a  whole  one,  or  even  a  quarter.  All  he  was  anxious  about  was  that 
a  start  should  be  made.  Replying  to  Canon  Denton,  he  said  he 
thought  tithes  were  national  funds,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
applied  simply  to  one  religious  body.  He  trusted  that  some  satisfac- 
tory scheme  would  be  evolved,  and  he  thanked  the  Conference  for 
their  kind  attention.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  J.  C.  Jones  (by  way  of  a  personal  explanation)  said  he 
perfectly  agreed  with  the  Rev.  Dr  Cox*s  view  that  poor  relief  and 
pensions  were  entirely  distinct  things.  He  regretted  that  at  the 
present  time  any  advocacy  of  adequate  relief  was  met  with  the 
remark,  "  Let  us  wait ;  we  shall  have  old  age  pensions  soon." 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  reader  of  the  paper  asked  that  a  vote  be  taken  on  the  subject 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  time  had  not  come 
for  that,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  take  a  vote. 

Mr  Hall  (Buxton)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the 
paper.     This  was  carried  unanimously. 

Alderman  Doughty,  M.P.,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Mayor  for  presiding  at  the  Conference,  and  for  the  way  in  which  he 
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had  welcomed  them.  A  better  man  they  could  not  have.  There 
was  not  in  Grimsby  a  nobler  or  wiser  man,  or  one  more  deeply 
respected  by  his  fellow-citizens.  (Cheers.)  He  associated  the 
Mayoress  with  the  proposition.     (Cheers.) 

Several  gentlemen  rose  to  second  the  proposition. 

Mr  Stevens  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  he  had 
been  asked  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress. 
It  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  him  to  be  asked  to  do  so.  (Cheers.) 
He  had  known  the  Mayor  a  long  while  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  he  was  glad  to  take  that  opportunity  of  saying,  what 
was  well  known  in  that  town,  that  whatever  Mr  Southworth  set  himself 
to  do  was  well  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Conference  would  be, 
indeed,  most  fortunate  if  it  found  another  chairman  nearly  as  good 
next  year.     (Cheers.) 

Mrs  Osborne  (Grimsby)  and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  T.  Dove  (Spalding) 
supported  the  proposition,  which  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  (who  was  cordially  greeted  on  rising)  said  he 
could  only  reciprocate  their  kind  words  towards  him  on  this  occasion. 
When  he  first  took  the  chair  he  asked  them  to  be  indulgent  to  him, 
whatever  his  shortcomings  might  be.  He  hoped  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Conference  had  been  entirely  to  their  satisfaction.  (Cheers.) 
He  thought  that  the  Conference  had  proved  a  success,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  next  Conference  would  be  equally  gratifying.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  preside  there.  It  was 
a  position  which  he  had  great  diffidence  in  accepting,  and  he  was 
glad  that  everything  had  gone  on  so  harmoniously.  (Cheers.)  He 
thanked  them  one  and  all  for  their  remarks  on  his  behalf,  and  assured 
them  that  it  gave  the  Mayoress  and  himself  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  to  receive  them  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  spend  a  happy 
evening  with  them.  (Cheers.)  If  there  were  any  delegates  who  could 
spare  the  time  to  inspect  the  Grimsby  Workhouse,  the  Guardians 
would  be  pleased  to  see  them,  and  the  visitors  might  find  that  it  was 
in  many  respects  a  pattern  worth  copying.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  time 
the  Workhouses  would  be  simply  public  infirmaries,  and  would  not 
be  used  at  all  for  those  who  were  poor,  who  would  be  adequately 
relieved,  and  have  such  freedom  of  action  and  freedom  of  thought 
as  they  would  find  prevailed  at  the  Grimsby  Workhouse.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Everything  was  peifectly  open,  and  there  was  practically  no  restriction 
upon  the  inmates.  If  matters  were  managed  in  that  way  elsewhere 
it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned.  (Cheers.)  He  thanked  them 
very  much  for  their  kindness  to  him,  and  hoped  to  meet  many  of 
them  at  Buxton  next  year.     (Cheers.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  party  of  the  delegates  inspected  the 
Workhouse. 
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Hortb  TUnales  district. 
REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Fifteenth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  jor  the 
North  Wales  District,  comprising  Flint, 
Denbigh,  Carnarvon,  Anglesey,  Montgomery, 
AND  Merioneth,  held  at  Wrexham  (in  the 
Wynnstay  Arms  Hotel),  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  2oth  and  2ist  September  1899. 


Captain  B.  T.  Griffith  Boscawen,  Chairman  of  the 
Wrexham  Board  of  Guardians^  Presided. 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference : — 

Festiniog — 
Casson,  Mrs  Lucy. 


Anglksky— 
M*Killop,  A.  (Chairmmn). 
Hughes,  Thomas  (Gerk). 


Holyhead-— 

Roberts,  Miss  Annie. 
Bradshaw,  Mrs. 

Bangor  and  Bbaumaris— 

Thomas,  Hugh  (Chairman). 
Evans,  R.  B.  (Clerk). 

Carnarvon— 

WUliams,  W.  J. 
Williams.  T.  W. 

CORWEN— 

Nanson,  J. 

Hughes,  Thomas  (Clerk). 

Richard,  Mrs  M. 

DOLGELLY— 

Williams,  Charles  (Chairman). 


Morgan,  Mrs  Mary. 

Hawarden— 

Fryer,  William  (Chairman). 

Wright,  John. 

Millington,  John. 

Bellis,  John. 

Jones,  Geo.  A.  (Relieving  Officer). 

Holywell— 
Thomas,  William  (Chairman). 
Keene,  Mrs  Mary. 
Roberts,  WiUiam. 
Prince,  James. 
Lloyd,  W.  H. 
Petrie,  John. 
Mnspratt,  J.  L. 
Pickering,  W.  C. 
Gamer,  Walter. 
Roberts,  John. 

Roberts,  F.  Harding  (Qerk). 
Roberts,  W.  H. 
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Llanfvllin— . 

Evans,  David. 
Kempster,  George. 

Pwllheli— 

Jones,  John  T.  (Chairman). 
Roberts,  John  T. 

Ruthin — 

Foulkes,  John  (Chairman). 
Roberts,  K.  Humphreys  (Clerk). 

St  Asaph — 

Bennett,  Miss  M.  £. 

Jones,  Mrs  M. 
Williams,  John. 
Grimsley,  Charles  (Clerk). 

Wrexham— 

Griffith   Boscawen,  Captain    B.    T. 

(Chairman). 
Jones,  Miss. 
Egerton,  Sir  R.  E. 
Slaughter,  Very  Rev.  Monsignor. 
Rhys-James,  Rev.  E. 


Wrexham — continued. 

Sparling,  Rev.  P.  W. 

Tones,  Simon. 

Taylor,  T.  B. 

Wilde,  W. 

Allen,  John. 

Cromar,  George. 

Jones- Parry,  J.  P. 

Roberts,  J. 

Evans,  Arthur  EL 

Matheson,  D. 

Tones,  Thomas. 

Edwards,  J. 

Curwen,  Henry. 

Bowen,  B. 

Harrop,  J.  Arthur. 

Ellis,  William. 

Burton,  John  R. 

Bury,  J.  Oswell  (Clerk). 

Bury,  J.  Bagnall. 

Cheetham  W.  T.      "j  (Relieving 

WUlmms.  Edward     ^^oflficerT). 

Owen,  Joseph  ) 

Cartwright,    Thomas     (Workhouse 

Master). 
Phennah,  Jas.  (Collector  of  Rates). 


VISITORS. 


Bircham,  F.  T.,  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector,  Chepstow. 

Griffith,  William,  District  Auditor, 
Colwyn  Bay. 

M'Dougall,  Alderman,  Manchester. 

Griffith  Boscawen,  Mrs  B.  T., 
Wrexham. 

Evans,  Miss  A.  B.,  Llandudno. 

James,  Mrs  M.  E.,  Tenby  Union. 

James,  Miss,  Wrexham. 

Parry,  Mrs  M.  E.,  Penywem, 

Jones,  Mrs  A.,  Castlano,  Wrexham. 

Wilbraham,  Mrs,  Alsager. 


Egerton,  Lady,  Wrexham. 
Hollan<),  Mrs,  Wrexham. 
Holland,  Mrs  W.  G.,  Wrexham. 
Jeflferick,  Miss  H.  L.,  Wrexham. 
Fitzgerald,  Miss  C.  P.,  Oxford. 
Howard,  Mrs  R.,  Broughton. 
Howard,  Miss,  Broughton. 
Jones,  Mrs  Simon,  Wrexham. 
Tones-Parry,  Mrs  F.  M.,  Wrexham. 
Ironside  Bax,  Mr  P.  B.,  Chester. 
Knowles,    Mr  Thomas,  Vice-Chair- 
man, Chester  Union. 
Povah,  Mr  G.  F.,  Wrexham. 


The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  either  by  Delegates  or  other 
Guardians :— Conway,  Llanrwst,  Bala,  Forden,  and  Machynlleth. 


SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

Ou)  Age  Pensions,  by  Alderman  Alexander  M'Dougall, 
J.  P.,  Guardian  of  the  Manchester  Union  -  .  - 

After-Care  of  Poor  Law  Children,  with  Special  Re- 
ference TO  Boys,  by  Mrs  Lucy  Casson,  Guardian  of 
the  Portmadoc  Union     ------ 

Poor  Law  Accounts  in  their  Relation  to  an  Economical 
Administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  by  Mr  William 
Griffith,  District  Auditor  for  the  North  IVales  Audit 
District  -  •  •  -  -• 
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Wednesday,  20th  September. 

Captain  B.  T.  Griffith  Boscawen  (Chairman  of  the  Wrexham 
Board  of  Guardians,  the  President  of  the  Conference)  said  that,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Mayor  of  Wrexham  through  illness,  the  Deputy- 
Mayor,  Mr  Murliss,  would  welcome  the  Conference  to  the  town. 

Mr  Murliss  (the  Deputy-Mayor)  said  that  but  for  the  President's 
explanation  it  would  have  been  his  first  duty  to  apologise  for  the 
absence  of  the  Mayor,  who  was  unfortunately  prevented  from  attend- 
ing by  serious  illness.  He  was  sure  that  under  the  circumstances 
the  Conference  would  not  only  excuse  him,  but  would  join  in  wish- 
ing him  a  speedy  recovery  to  health.  (Hear,  hear.)  Speaking  as 
the  representative  of  the  Wrexham  Corporation,  he  extended  to  the 
delegates  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  the  town.  The  Corporation  was 
always  glad  to  welcome  such  gatherings  in  their  midst,  and  he 
thought  there  were  fpw  bodies  that  could  do  better  work  than  Poor 
Law  Conferences.  The  Poor  Law  administration  of  the  country  did 
not  seem  to  him  to  offer  scope  for  radical  reform.  When  they 
looked  round  and  saw  how  many  ladies  had  of  late  years  entered 
upon  Poor  Law  work,  they  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  a  change 
for  the  better.  They  all  knew  by  experience  that  there  was  nobody 
better  able  than  a  woman  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  poor.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Conference  had  a  long  agenda  before  it,  and  a  very 
capable  President — (hear,  hear) — and  he  felt  sure  that  if  any  good 
could  be  done  by  such  Conferences,  this  Conference  would  do  it ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Conference  would  be  both  a  beneficial  and  an 
enjoyable  one.  He  could  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in 
their  President  they  had  a  gentleman  of  whom  the  county  was  very 
proud.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  almost  afraid  to  say  how  long 
Captain  Griffith  Boscawen  had  been  connected  with  the  Poor  Law 
administration.  He  (the  Deputy-Mayor)  remembered  in  his  early 
.days  the  President,  who  was  even  then  a  prominent  Poor  Law 
administrator.  Then  again  there  was  nobody  better  qualified  to 
point  out  to  the  members  any  specially  interesting  features  of  the 
town.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  the 
Conference  to  the  tpwn,  and  trusted  that  its  deliberations  would  be 
beneficial  to  all  concerned.     (Cheers.) 

The  President  said  that  before  he  made  his  few  opening 
remarks,  he  felt  sure  he  would  meet  the  wishes  of  all  present  if  he 
first  expressed  his  thanks  to  Mr  Charles  Murliss  for  the  kind  words 
of  welcome  to  the  delegates.  He  believed  that  Mr  Murliss  had 
been  put  to  considerable  inconvenience  to  be  present  to  welcome  the 
Conference  to  Wrexham.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  all  very  grateful 
to  him  for  his  hearty  welcome.     (Cheers.) 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr  Harding  Roberts,  Clerk  of  the  Holy- 
well Board  of  Guardians)  said  he  had  hoped  that  Mr  Murray 
Browne  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  could  have  been 
present  at  the  Conference,  he  having  promised  to  do  so ;  but  in  a 
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letter  written  on  15th  September  Mr  Murray  Browne  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  visit  Wrexham  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  his  friends  in  North  Wales,  and  to  congratulate  them  on  the 
decrease  of  pauperism  in  the  district.  Mr  Jenner  Fust  (Local 
Government  Board  Inspector)  wrote  regretting  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  did  not  favour  the  Inspectors  attending  Conferences  out- 
side their  respective  districts.  Mr  Wilkinson  (Guardian  of  Holywell 
Union),  Mr  Evan  Jones  (Chairman  of  the  Bala  Board),  and  Mr  D.  R. 
Jones  (of  Corwen)  had  also  sent  letters  apologising  for  absence  from 
the  Conference. 

The  Wellington  (Somersetshire)  Board  of  Guardians  had  sent  him 
a  copy  of  two  resolutions,  which  would  come  up  for  discussion  later 
in  the  proceedings.    They  were  as  follows :  — 

([.)  ''That  the  I^cal  Government  Board  be  memorialised  to 
introduce  legislation  with  a  view  of  preventing  female 
inmates  of  the  Workhouse  who  are  known  to  be  of 
immoral  character,  or  who  have  illegitimate  children, 
from  discharging  themselves  from  the  Workhouse  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Guardians." 

(2.)  ''  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  a  grant  should  be 
made  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  towards  the  increased 
cost  which  will  be  thrown  upon  the  ratepayers  in  carrying 
out  the  new  Vaccination  Act." 

The  President  (Captain  B.  T.  Griffith  Boscawen,  Chairman  of 
the  Wrexham  Board  of  Guardians),  who  was  warmly  greeted  on  rising, 
said  that  exactly  sixteen  years  ago,  he  believed,  the  last  Conference  of 
Poor  Law  representatives  of  North  Wales  was  held  in  Wrexham.  On 
that  occasion  he  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper  on  the  origin  and 
results  of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  which  were  started  by  the  efforts  of 
Mr  Barwick  Baker,  of  Hardwicke,  Gloucestershire,  in  1866.  He 
ventured  to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the  benefits  which  had 
resulted  from  the  advocacy  of  the  Conference.  The  North  Wales 
Conferences  were  started  in  1877,  and  were  continued  until  1886, 
when  owing  to  different  circumstances  they  were  suspended  until 
1894,  when  they  were  revived  at  a  meeting  held  at  Rhyl.  He  thought 
it  was  important  that  these  Conferences  should  be  kept  up,  and  that 
benefits  had  arisen  from  them  generally  and  in  their  own  district. 
But  he  would  again  repeat  the  doubt  he  had  previously  expressed 
whether  in  a  comparatively  small  district  such  as  North  Wales  it 
would  not  be  better  to  hold  the  Conference  once  in  two  years,  in 
which  case  they  would  secure  representatives  from  nearly  every  Board. 
He  was  pleased  to  say  they  had  a  very  fair  representation  from  the 
Unions,  although  he  regretted  to  hear  that  some  Boards  situated  not 
far  from  that  town  had  not  sent  representatives  on  this  occasion.  He 
could  only  say  that  if  the  Conference  was  to  be  kept  up,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  Committee  were  to  arrange  for  an  annual  meeting,  he 
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hoped  the  Guardians  of  every  Union  would  see  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  Conference,  and  sending  delegates  to  every  meeting. 
(Cheers.)  He  was  pleased  to  see  so  many  ladies  present.  Since  lady 
Guardians  had  appeared  at  the  Boards  they  had  had  better  attend- 
ances at  the  Conferences,  and  more  interest  had  been  taken  in  them. 
(Cheers.)  It  was  sixteen  years,  as  he  had  said,  since  the  first  Con- 
ference was  held  in  that  room  at  Wrexham.  It  was  a  long  while  to 
look  back  upon,  and  many  changes  had  taken  place,  the  most  im- 
portant bein^  the  abolition  of  the  ex-officio  Guardians,  and  the  election 
of  all  Guardians  in  future.  He  had  been  a  Chairman  of  Guardians 
under  the  old  regime,  and  was  Chairman  under  the  new  system,  and 
he  could  not  see  that  there  was  any  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  such  as  some  had  feared  would  be 
the  case.  (Cheers.)  It  was  natural,  of  course,  that  when  the  new 
Guardians  came  in  there  should  be  new  ideas  on  the  subject  of  relief 
and  other  matters,  but  on  the  whole  the  new  Boards  had  fallen  into 
the  same  groove  as  their  predecessors.  When  the  vital  importance  of 
the  work  in  which  Poor  Law  Guardians  were  engaged  was  considered, 
he  thought  it  was  due  and  proper  that  special  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  qualifications  for  the  performance  of  these  duties  possessed  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  be  elected.  They  wanted  those  who  would 
give  earnest  attention  to  their  work.  He  did  not  want  to  offend  any 
one,  but  he  must  say  that  sometimes  other  considerations  might  be 
brought  forward.  In  sixteen  years  there  had  been  many  changes  in 
public  opinion.  In  1883  certain  Unions  were  going  in  for  a  strict 
administration  of  outdoor  relief,  and  in  certain  Unions  it  had  been 
almost  abolished.  He  gave  way  to  no  one  in  his  desire  that  outdoor 
relief  should  be  carefully  administered,  but  it  occurred  to  him  at  the 
time  that  the  Unions  he  referred  to  were  going  too  far.  It  was  a  step 
rather  in  advance  of  our  time,  and  scarcely  practicable,  and  a  reaction, 
he  felt  at  the  time,  was  inevitable.  That  reaction  now  appeared  to  be 
taking  place,  and  he  was  afraid  it  would  have  some  unfortunate  results 
if  care  was  not  taken  to  neutralise  them.  He  noticed  a  sort  of  rebellion 
against  the  ideas  put  out  by  some  Poor  Law  reformers,  and  in  favour 
of  a  return  to  the  laxity  of  former  times.  Without  touching  upon  the 
papers  to  be  afterwards  discussed  at  that  Conference,  he  wished  to  say 
that  he  hoped  there  would  be  no  return  to  that  laxity,  and  that  no 
new  devices  such  as  old  age  pensions  would  be  pressed  forward  in 
such  a  form  as  would  indicate  that  the  lessons  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission of  1834  had  been  forgotten.  (Cheers.)  He  would  not  like 
to  see  the  people  taught  to  rely  too  much  upon  State  support.  There 
was  a  very  strong  feeling  in  1834  that  outdoor  relief  must  be  restricted 
in  every  possible  way.  There  was  a  tendency  now  to  forget  those 
lessons  and  to  say,  "Why  should  not  every  one  have  out-relief?" 
"  Why  should  not  every  one  have  a  pension  ?  "  They  must  be  careful 
not  to  encourage  the  idea  of  dependence  upon  the  State  and  relaxa- 
tion of  personal  exertions  and  providence.  (Cheers.)  When  he  heard 
certain  papers  read  in  London  at  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference 
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in  March,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  paper  read  by  the  first 
speaker,*  advocating  great  changes  in  the  Poor  Law  system,  appealed 
to  his  heart,  while  the  other  t  appealed  more  to  his  head  and  intel- 
lect. When  they  saw  so  many  letters  in  the  papers  almost  abusing 
the  Guardians  and  Poor  I^w  administration  in  the  past,  and  advo- 
cating a  lavish  generosity,  with  other  people's  money — (hear,  hear) — 
in  the  future,  he  could  only  ask  them  to  look  at  the  improved  state 
of  affairs  in  our  Workhouses.  (Hear,  hear.)  Many  of  these  reformers 
must  think  the  Workhouses  ver)'  dreadful  places  indeed.  It  was 
possible  that  those  writers  who  had  in  the  past  treated  of  the  Poor 
Law  administration  had  coloured  very  highly  that  which  they  wrote 
on  the  subject.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there  were  places, 
notably  in  London,  where  there  were  so  many  comforts  and  luxuries 
that  the  only  danger  was  that  they  might  be  found  too  inviting.  In 
his  own  experience,  and  he  first  attended  a  meeting  of  Poor  I^w 
Guardians  thirty-five  years  ago — (cheers) — he  could  say  that  there 
had  been  an  immense  difference  in  the  administration  of  the  Work- 
houses, and  that  the  old  and  infirm  inmates  were  now  carefully  tended 
by  trained  nurses,  whereas  in  former  times  at  Wrexham  they  were 
looked  after  by  only  one  old  person,  who  was  not  at  all  well  educated 
for  the  position.  Now  the  Guardians  would  not  think  of  appointing 
any  one  but  a  trained  nurse.  (Cheers.)  There  was  a  feeling  now 
that  the  old  people  ought  to  be  thoroughly  well  looked  after,  and  the 
appointment  of  lady  Guardians  had  had  a  good  effect  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  there  were  many  points  in  Workhouse  management  which 
women  could  supervise  much  better  than  men.  (Cheers.)  The 
greater  interest  taken  in  the  inmates  of  the  Workhouse  by  the  public 
generally  was  a  very  hopeful  fact.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  he  first 
became  connected  with  Poor  Law  matters,  he  never  saw  more  than 
one  or  two  kmd  persons  who  occasionally  visited  the  inmates ;  now 
the  inmates  were  continually  visited  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
had  their  welfare  at  heart.  (Cheers.)  Those  visits  had  a  very 
humanising  and  a  very  excellent  influence  upon  the  inmates,  who 
were  formerly  the  last  persons  to  be  thought  of ;  now  the  danger  was 
rather  that  they  might  be  made  too  much  of.  It  was,  however,  a 
tendency  to  err  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  feature  that  they  might 
be  proud  of.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Alderman  Alexander  M*Dougall  (Manchester)  read  the 
following  paper : — 


t  Mr  Vuufara/s'^paper.  }    ^^^^  Report  of  Central  Conference,  1899. 
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OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

By  Alderman  M*D0UGALL,  J.P., 

GuartiioM  o/tht  Manchester  Union. 


It  would  have  simplified  my  duty  to  the  Conference  if 
the  title  of  this  paper  had  been  restricted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  aid  to  aged  persons  in  a  recognised  condition  of 
poverty.  The  objects  sought  to  be  attained  under  the 
demands  for  Old  Age  Pensions  have  become  so  wide, 
and  cover  so  much  more  than  actual  necessity,  that 
many  social  and  economic  questions  must  be  brought 
into  discussion  if  there  is  to  be  any  attempt  to  consider 
the  many  schemes  now  occupying  the  public  mind.  The 
comprehensive  title  has  the  advantage  that  though  this 
paper  may  fail  to  deal  with  important  phases  of  the 
subject,  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  an  include 
any  of  the  proposals  now  before  the  country  or  sugges- 
tions from  members  present. 

I  shall  not  refer  to  the  proposals  for  universal  pen- 
sions for  all  persons  on  attainment  of  a  certain  age,  or 
to  those  intended  to  supplement  savings  and  augment 
provident  provision  made  during  earlier  life,  beyond 
the  expression  of  my  own  opinion  that  in  the  case  of 
universal  pensions  it  would  be  disastrous  to  make 
grants  of  public  money  simply  on  account  of  age 
without  any  other  condition.  Such  legislation  would 
put  an  enormous  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country.  I  believe  that  if  it  became  by  enact- 
ment the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  all  persons  in  the  kingdom  on  reaching  the 
age  at  which  they  become  less  capable  of  labour  for 
self-support,  there  would  arise  claims  for  State  assist- 
ance which  could  not  be  ignored  from  persons  incapaci- 
tated by  reason  of  hindrances  of  many  kinds  other 
than  age  from  earning  wages.  There  could  be  no 
logical  resistance  to  the  demand  that  the  State  should 
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provide  for  the  support  of  all  children  until  they  reach 
the  age  at  which  they  can  be  regarded  as  capable  of 
earning  subsistence. 

The  proposals  for  supplementing  savings,  and 
making  additions  to  grants  from  Friendly  Societies, 
do  not  reach  the  needs  of  the  great  majority  of  aged 
persons  in  necessitous  circumstances,  whilst  they  snut 
out  the  great  number  of  women  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  in  aiding  others  to  earn,  and  whose  labours, 
though  not  paid  for  by  wages,  are  vitally  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  community. 

Perhaps  I  shall  not  altogether  fail  in  the  purpose 
for  which  this  paper  is  intended  if  I  ask  the  attention 
of  the  Conference  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aged  and  Deserving  Poor,  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  27th  July.  A  brief  review  of 
the  recommendations  in  the  Report  may  bring  into 
the  discussion  of  to-day  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  which  require  careful  consideration  from  the 
Guardian^'  point  of  view. 

The  reference  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Select  Committee  was — 

*•  To  consider  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor, 
and  for  providing  for  those  who  are  helpless  and 
infirm,  and  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  Bills 
dealing  with  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  submitted  to 
Parliament  during  the  present  session,  can  with  advan- 
tage be  adopted,  either  with  or  without  amendment." 

The  Report  concludes  its  introductory  paragraph 
by  stating  that — 

Par.  13A. — **The  need  for  assistance  is  not  limited 
to  those  who  are  actually  paupers ;  that  many  aged 
persons  only  accept  relief  under  pressure  of  illness  or 
severe  distress,  and  often  endure  great  suffering  in 
order  to  avoid  it ;  that  others  are  only  kept  off  the 
rates  by  the  assistance  of  friends  or  of  private  charity, 
and  that  they  form  a  class  as  deserving  of  considera- 
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tion  as   those   who  are  actually    in    receipt  of  poor 
relief." 

Par.  14. — "  It  is  for  all  such  cases  as  these  that  we 
desire  to  provide,  and  we  think  that  this  can  be  done  by 
the  methods  we  propose  without  any  undue  discourage- 
ments either  to  thrift  or  the  self-respecting  efforts  which 
many  of  the  poor  are  making  now  to  secure  provision 
for  themselves  in  their  old  age." 

To  this  statement  of  the  case  no  Guardian  would 
offer  objection.  There  is  on  our  part  every  desire  to 
so  administer  aid  from  the  rates  that  all  for  whom  it 
is  intended  should  receive  it  under  conditions  least 
humiliating  and  most  serviceable  to  themselves. 

Although  the  Report  as  presented  to  Parliament 
was  adopted  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the  vote  of 
nine  members,  with  five  members  dissenting,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  of  the  dissentients  objected  to  this 
statement  of  the  case.  Mr  Lecky,  who  submits  a 
separate  Report,  says  : — 

Par.  24. — "  It  is,  I  believe,  universally  felt  that  while 
Poor  Law  relief  in  some  form  should  be  open  to  all  the 
destitute,  the  deserving  aged  poor  should  be  discrimi- 
nated from  the  thriftless,  the  drunken,  and  the  immoral ; 
nor  is  it,  I  think,  very  difficult  to  establish  the  broad 
lines  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  fact  that  the 
better  class  of  the  aged  poor  had  saved  some  small  but 
wholly  insufficient  income,  and  were  therefore  not 
absolutely  destitute,  ought  not  to  disqualify  them  for 
relief  They  should,  as  far  as  possible,  receive  it  in 
their  own  houses.  Care  should  be  taken  that  husband 
and  wife  were  not  separated.  If  their  infirmities  or 
their  circumstances  made  it  desirable  for  them  to  live 
in  the  Workhouse,  they  should  be  separated  from 
paupers  of  bad  character,  and  should  be  entitled  to 
some  relaxation  of  discipline  relating  to  hours,  visitors, 
and  privacy." 

Also  in  paragraph  26  of  his  Draft  Report,  Mr  Lecky 
says : — 
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"  It  is  by  an  extended  and  more  clearly  defined 
system  of  Poor  Law  classification  that  the  problems 
before  us  seem  to  me  best  met." 

The  Select  Committee  state  that  the  general  lines 
upon  which  a  scheme  for  Old  Age  Pensions  might  be 
framed  should  include  the  following  conditions  : — 

Par.  56. — **Any  person  who  satisfies  the  Pension 
Authority  that  he — 

"  (i.^  Is  a  British  subject. 

**  (2.)  Is  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

**  (3.)  Has  not  within  the  last  twenty  years  been 
convicted  of  an  offence  and  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude or  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

**  (4.)  Has  not  received  poor  relief  other  than 
medical  relief,  unless  under  circumstances  of  a  wholly 
exceptional  character,  during  twenty  years  prior  to  the 
application  for  a  pension. 

**  (5.)  Is  resident  within  the  district  of  the  Pension 
Authority. 

"  (6.)  Has  not  an  income  from  any  source  of  more 
than  ten  shillings  a  week  ;  and 

**  (7.)  Has  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
by  his  industry  or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  pro- 
vidence, to  make  provision  for  himself  and  those  imme- 
diately dependent  on  him. 

**  Shall  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  be 
entitled  to  a  pension. 

**The  expression  *  person'  means  either  man  or 
woman." 

The  Select  Committee  express  the  opinion  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  pen- 
sion on  proof  being  given  that  any  of  the  statements 
on  which  it  was  granted  were  false,  or  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  given  have  been  materially 
changed. 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  recommend  the 
creation  of  a  Pension  Authority  in  each  Union,  and 
describes  the  methods  proposed  for  administration. 
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Par.  TT. — **(i-)  That  a  Pension  Authority  should 
be  established  in  each  Union  of  the  country,  to  receive 
and  determine  applications  for  pensions. 

'*(2.)  That  the  Authority  for  this  purpose  should 
be  a  Committee  of  not  less  than  six  or  more  than 
twelve  members  appointed  by  the  Guardians  from  their 
number  in  the  first  instance. 

"(3.)  That  the  Committee,  when  so  appointed, 
should  be  independent  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
that  other  members  should  be  added  to  it,  subject  to 
Regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  other  public  bodies 
within  the  area  should  be  represented  on  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  a  majority  of  the  Committee  should  be 
members  of  tKe  Board  of  Guardians. 

**  (4.)  That  the  cost  of  the  pensions  should  be  borne 
by  the  Common  Fund  of  the  Union,  and  that  a  contri- 
bution from  imperial  sources  should  be  made  to  that 
fund  in  aid  of  the  general  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration, such  contribution  to  be  allocated  not  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  distributed  in  each  Union  in 
respect  of  pensions,  but  on  the  basis  of  population, 
not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
pensions. 

**(5.)  That  the  amount  of  the  pensions  in  each 
district  should  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  5s.  or  more 
than  7s.  a  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee, 
according  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  locality,  and  that 
it  should  be  paid  through  the  medium  of  the  Post 
Office. 

**(6.)  That  the  pension  should  be  awarded  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  years,  to  be  renewed  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  but  subject  to  withdrawal  at  any 
time  by  the  Pension  Authority,  if  in  their  opinion  the 
circumstances  demand  it." 

The  Select  Committee  add  that  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  inquiries  of  the  Pension  Authority,  and  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  attempts  at  fraudulent  misrepresenta- 
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tion,  they  think  that  applications  for  a  pension  should 
be  made  on  a  prescribed  form,  and  should  be  signed 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  on  oath,  without  fee. 

I  venture  to  offer  some  criticism  on  the  proposals 
of  the  Select  Committee,  both  with  regard  to  their 
stipulations  relating  to  applicants  and  the  methods  of 
administration. 

The  fourth  stipulation  in  paragraph  56  requires 
that  the  applicant  should  not  have  received  poor  relief 
other  than  medical  relief,  unless  under  circumstances  of 
a  wholly  exceptional  character,  during  twenty  years 
prior  to  asking  for  a  pension. 

I  cannot  read  this  without  pain.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee at  their  second  meeting  decided  that  in  any 
provision  to  be  made  by  legislation  or  otherwise  for 
the  aged  poor,  discrimination  should  be  made  in  favour 
of  those  who  are  deserving.  By  this  fourth  stipulation 
the  deserving  amongst  recipients  of  poor  relief  are  not 
to  be  permitted,  on  reaching  sixty-five  years,  to  make 
application  to  the  Pension  Authority.  The  reasons  for 
requiring  poor  relief  are  so  various  that  it  is  unfair  to 
make  the  fact  of  relief  a  stigma  of  inferiority.  The 
facts  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  grant  of  relief 
need  to  be  taken  into  account.  With  such  a  body 
responsible  for  the  granting  of  pensions  as  the  Com- 
mittee described  in  the  proposals,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  disqualifying  persons  otherwise  suitable. 
The  majority  of  the  Committee  being  Guardians  of  the 
Union,  would  have  all  the  facts  relating  to  grants  of 
relief,  and  would  be  well  able  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
application.  As  Guardians  we  know  too  well  that 
there  are  many  applicants  for  relief  whose  condition  is 
a  disgrace  to  them,  who  have  brought  themselves  to 
want  by  idleness,  vice,  and  crime ;  but  we  also  know 
and  respect  others  who  for  good  and  honourable 
reasons  come  to  the  Relieving  Oflficers.  There  are  in 
our  Workhouses  and  on  our  out-relief  books  men  and 
women  of  whom  we  cannot  speak  without  esteem. 
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It  is  true  that  the  dread  of  association  with  the 
dissolute  and  depraved  men  and  women  in  Work- 
houses causes  many  respectable  persons  to  shrink  from 
seeking  aid  from  the  Guardians,  but  a  large  number  of 
industrious  persons  must  of  necessity,  before  reachini 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  accept  relief  from  causes  whici 
are  not  **  wholly  exceptional."  The  words  '*  pauper 
taint*'  are  far  too  readily  used,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  appear  to  regard  as  offenders  many 
well-conducted,  women  and  men,  who  by  no  fault  of 
their  own  are  at  times  compelled  to  accept  the  shelter 
and  food  legally  provided  for  them.  Why  should  the 
word  pauper  spell  disgrace  and  cause  aversion,  but  when 
translated  into  poor  excite  sympathy  and  pity.  If  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  does  of  necessity  de- 
grade and  incapacitate  those  who  obtain  it  for  honest 
and  reputable  lives,  then  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
humane  let  us  make  it  our  first  business  to  so  re- 
form the  relations  between  the  necessitous  poor 
and  the  State  that  a  man  or  woman  may  claim 
and  receive  assistance  not  only  in  **  wholly  excep- 
tional circumstances,**  but  when  that  aid  is  necessary 
and  preferable  to  dishonest  or  vicious  ways  of 
living. 

To  read  stipulation  5  removes  all  surprise  that  the 
Select  Committee  have  refrained  from  any  attempt  to 
estimate  the  cost  to  the  country  of  the  pensions  re- 
commended. If  the  scope  of  the  grants  is  to  cover  all 
aged  persons  who  have  incomes  up  to  10s.  *a  week,  it 
will  indeed  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  facts  on  which 
to  base  an  estimate,  and  the  amount  required  will  be 
very  large.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  estimate  what 
the  cost  would  be  to  ensure  that  all  aged  persons  should 
be  aided  so  that  an  amount  of  5s.  per  week  should  be 
forthcoming  for  support,^but  it  may  be  possible  to  form 
an  approximate  estimate,  and  it  will  be  one  that  will 
indicate  a  considerable  addition  to  taxation.     To  add 
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all  who  have  incomes  up  to  ids.  a  week  would  increase 
it  very  greatly. 

The  Report  contains  no  estimate  of  cost,  but  sug- 
gests that  this  branch  of  the  subject  should  be  further 
investigated  during  the  recess  by  competent  experts 
on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  recommended.  The 
Report  does,  however,  quote  the  very  valuable  evidence 
of  Mr  Davy  on  his  investigations  of  the  State  pension 
system  in  operation  in  Denmark.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee acknowledge  the  ability  with  which  Mr  Davy 
has  mastered  the  details,  and  use  the  information  he 
obtained  as  indicating  the  success  and  usefulness  of 
pensions  for  old  age  when  well  administered.  Mr 
Davys  evidence,  however,  shows  that  the  system 
in  Denmark  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
applicants,  that  what  is  given  supplements  the  man's 
means  so  as  to  enable  him  to  live.  The  sums  vary 
according  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  other  income, 
and  less  than  5s.  a  week  is  granted.  Half  the  cost  is 
derived  from  local  sources,  and  half  is  paid  by  the 
State,  the  contribution  from  the  State  being  limited  to 
a  certain  annual  minimum. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  fall  in  the  cost  of 
ordinary  poor  relief  in  Denmark,  but  the  saving  to  the 
localities  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their 
share  of  expenditure  under  the  pension  system.  This 
was  to  be  expected,  and  Guardians  in  this  country  do 
not  look  forward  to  material  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  aged  poor  without  some  addition  to  the 
local  rates,  but  I  believe  that  members  of  this  Con- 
ference will  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  all 
cases  to  fix  5s.  a  week  as  the  minimum  aid  to  be 
given  for  the  support  of  an  aged  person,  but  that 
the  means  of  the  applicant  should  be  taken  into 
account 

The  sixth  stipulation  in  paragraph  T^  recommends 
that  pensions  should  be  granted  for  not  less  than  three 
years,  to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  period,  but 
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subject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time  by  the  Pension 
Authority,  if  in  their  opinion  their  circumstances  de- 
mand it. 

I  would  submit  that  if  pensions  are  to  be  granted, 
they,  ought  to  be.  subject  to  reconsideration  after 
periods  of  not  longer  than  six  months.  Guardians 
know  by  experience  how  the  condition  of  aged  persons 
receiving  relief  change,  and  that  the  kind  of  assistance 
proper  at  one  period  is  quite  unsuitable  at  another. 
It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  domestic  cir- 
cumstances of  recipients  should  be  inquired  into,  so  as 
to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  grant  is  being 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  recipient.  It  will  be 
found  in  some  cases  that  others  are  getting  part  of  it ; 
in  other  cases  that  the  recipient,  who  at  first  was  quite 
able  to  expend  the  money  with  advantage,  and  to 
perform  necessary  domestic  details,  has  become  unfit, 
by  increasing  infirmity,  for  self-assistance,  and  would 
be  in  much  greater  comfort  if  boarded  out  with  a 
suitable  family,  or  provided  for  in  a  Home,  apart  from 
the  Workhouse,  or  even  in  the  Infirmary.  In  old  age 
the  conditions  of  physical  and  mental  vigour  are  apt 
to  change  within  a  few  weeks.  A  longer  period  than 
six  months  should  not  pass  without  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  recipient,  and  the  opportunity  of  a 
change  in  the  method  of  aid  being  adopted  if  found 
desirable. 

The  Report  devotes  but  little  space  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  second  portion  of  their  inquiry,  that 
of  amendments  in  the  Poor  Law  as  regards  aged 
persons,  and  what  is  stated  amounts  to  an  endorsement 
of  the  Report  of  another  Select  Committee  to  whom 
the  Cottage  Homes  Bill  was  referred.  We  must  turn 
to  that  Report  to  find  what  are  the  amendments  pro- 
posed to  Parliament. 

In  the  summary  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Report  of  the  Cottage  Homes  Committee,  there 
are  three  paragraphs  relating  to  the  aged  poor.  . 
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**  (i.)  That  It  is  desirable  to  classify  the  inmates  of 
Workhouses,  that  the  aged  and  respectable  poor  shall 
not  be  forced  to  mix  with  those  whose  character  or 
habits  are  bad  or  disagreeable." 

'*  (4.)  That  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  so  far  as 
possible,  should  receive  adequate  outdoor  relief,  and 
that  when  they  are  in  the  Workhouse,  they  should 
constitute  a  special  class,  and  receive  special  treatment 
and  privileges." 

"(5.)  That  Guardians  should  provide  special  Cot- 
tage Homes  within  the  Unions,  or  other  suitable 
accommodation,  for  married  couples  and  respectable 
old  persons  whose  poverty  is  not  their  own  fault,  but 
the  result  of  misfortune." 

These  recommendations  will  in  the  main  have  the 
support  of  Guardians.  In  some  Unions  they  are  in 
operation  as  far  as  the  accommodation  makes  it  pos- 
sible— additional  buildings  have  in  some  instances  been 
already  provided,  and  in  others  are  in  contemplation. 

The  matter  on  which  difference  of  opinion  must  arise 
is  that  in  the  final  statement  of  the  Report — '*  That  the 
Select  Committee  agreed  to  report  the  Cottage  Homes 
Bill  without  amendment  to  Parliament."  This  Bill  con- 
tains clauses  enabling  the  Council  of  any  Borough,  or 
of  any  Urban  District,  or  of  any  Parish,  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  Cottage  or  Cottages  for  the  use  of  the 
necessitous  deserving  poor  who  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  years. 

Throughout  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  of 
the  Cottage  Homes  Select  Committee,  all  the  proposals 
which  affect  the  aged  poor  relate  to  administration  by 
Guardians,  but  the  Bill  they  agree  to  report  to  Parlia- 
ment without  amendment  contains  no  reference  to 
Guardians  whatever.  The  authority  to  construct  and 
maintain  the  Cottage  Homes,  and  to  provide  subsist- 
ence and  clothing,  and  attend  to  the  necessary  wants  of 
the  inmates,  is  to  be  entirely  apart  from  the  Guardians. 
The  only  mention   of  the   Poor   Law   operations  in 
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districts  is  that  the  medical  officer  of  a  Union  shall 
continue  to  perform  the  same  duties  to  the  neces- 
sitous poor  in  Cottage  Homes  as  to  other  poor  in 
his  district. 

Thus  we  have  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Aged 
and  Deserving  Poor  recommending  in  their  own  Re- 
port the  creation  of  a  Pension  Authority  to  be  elected 
by  Guardians,  and  of  whom  a  majority  must  be 
Guardians,  and  at  the  same  time  recommending  that^ 
where  the  aid  is  to  be  given  in  a  Cottage  Home  it 
must  be  supplied  by  another  separate  authority  apart 
from  the  Guardians. 

If  Parliament  should  accept  both  recommendations 
on  the  advice  of  the  Select  Committee,  there  would 
thus  in  a  locality  that  adopts  the  Cottage  Homes  Bill 
be  two  distinct  separate  authorities  for  the  aid  of  the 
aged  poor.  An  aged  person  would  have  the  choice  of 
applying  to  the  Pension  Authority  for  a  money 
pension,  in  which  case  the  Guardians  would  be  in  a 
majority  in  the  adjudication  of  the  grant,  or  of  apply- 
ing to  the  Council  of  the  Borough,  or  Urban  District 
or  Parish,  or  Overseers  of  the  Parish,  for  admission  to 
a  Cottage  Home,  there  to  be  maintained.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  disastrous  results  of  such  dual 
administration. 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  misstated  any  of  the  proposals 
in  the  two  Reports,  or  given  an  erroneous  impression 
of  probable  results  which  would  follow  their  adoption. 
My  own  view  is  that  the  whole  matter  is  one  for  Poor 
Law  organisation,  that  the  word  **  pension  "  is  a  mis- 
nomer for  the  aid  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  necessitous  old  age,  not  so  much  because 
of  the  idea  attached  to  the  word,  that  it  means  payment 
for  past  service,  but  because  it  carries  with  it  an  assur- 
ance of  continuance  to  the  end  of  life,  unless  there  be 
discovery  that  the  statements  upon  which  a  pension 
has  been  granted  were  false.  National  aid  for  infirmity 
or  incapacity  for  self-support  should  be  suited  to  the 
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wants  of  the  recipient,  and  be  varied  in  kind  as  the 
condition  of  the  recipient  varies. 

The  use  of  the  word  pension  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  desire  to  dissociate  aid  to  aged  persons  from 
Poor  Law  relief.  Is  there  any  sufficient  reason  for 
such  dissociation  ?  I  have  for  many  years  had  this 
question  in  mind,  and  after  much  inquiry  and  fairly 
close  contact  with  aged  poor  persons  in  sore  need  and 
who  never  applied  for  Poor  Law  relief,  have  formed 
the  impression  that  the  one  real  objection  which  pre- 
vents many  self-respecting  aged  persons  applying  to 
Guardians  is  the  dread  of  contact  with  the  depraved 
and  dissolute  men  and  women  who  are  constantly  being 
relieved  by  Guardians.  If  these  persons  can  be  assured 
that  application  can  be  made  apart  from  the  people  whom 
they  regard  with  repugnance,  and  from  association  with 
whom  they  shrink,  I  am  confident  that  respectable 
deserving  persons,  who  now  suffer  rather  than  apply, 
would  cheerfully  make  their  circumstances  known,  and 
accept  willingly  the  provision  to  which  they  have  an 
undoubted  legal  right.  I  urged  classification  and 
separation  at  the  Poor  Law  Conference  held  at  Preston 
in  1 889,  and  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  condition  of 
needy  aged  persons  in  impoverished  condition  (the 
majority  of  whom  are  women),  I  placed  before  the 
Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  in  April  of  this  year 
some  suggestions  which  I  think  could  be  carried  out 
under  present  powers  possessed  by  Guardians,  and  re- 
quiring no  new  Act  of  Parliament  beyond  legalising  in 
a  Budget  Bill  contributions  from  the  State  to  Unions 
to  meet,  say,  one-half  of  the  special  grants  of  money  or 
maintenance  to  suitable  persons. 

The  following  are  the  suggestions  which  were 
generally  approved  by  the  Manchester  Board,  and  have 
had  favourable  consideration  by  several  Boards  through- 
out the  country : — 

**  That  the  Local  Government  Board  issue  an 
Order  containing  a  definition  of  *  necessitous  old  age,' 
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and  giving  authority  to  Guardians  to  regard  all  appli- 
cants who  come  within  the  definition  as  entitled  to 
have  their  cases  considered  apart  from  the  applications 
of  other  men  and  women,  by  Committees  of  Guardians 
whose  special  duty  shall  be  to  deal  with  cases  of 
necessitous  old  age. 

"The  applications  to  be  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  inquiry  : — 

"  (a.)  Can  the  applicant  best  obtain  personal  benefit 
from  a  grant  in  money,  not  exceeding  5s.  weekly? 

**  (^.)  Can  the  applicant  best  obtain  personal  benefit 
by  being  boarded  out  in  a  suitable  household,  either 
with  relatives  or  others,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  5s. 
weekly  ? 

"{c.)  Can  the  applicant  be  best  provided  for  in  a 
Home  under  the  control  of  the  Guardians,  and  apart 
from  the  Workhouse  ? 

"  (d.)  Can  the  applicant  be  best  provided  for  in  the 
Infirmary  of  the  Union,  or  in  the  Workhouse  ? 

**  Resolution  to  aid  as  stated  in  (a)  to  be  carried 
out  by  order  for  a  weekly  grant  to  the  applicant.  The 
recipient  to  be  visited  occasionally  by  visitors  appointed 
by  Guardians,  who  shall  report  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  old  person  and  the  domestic  accommodation.  The 
grant  to  be  reconsidered  before  the  end  of  each  half- 
year,  and  may  be  altered  or  stopped  after  one  month's 
notice  in  writing  to  the  recipient,  who  may  appear 
before  the  Committee  to  show  cause  why  a  change 
should  not  be  made,  and  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians  which  appoints  the  Special 
Committee." 

**When  the  resolution  is  as  stated  in  (A),  the 
Guardians  would  make  arrangements  for  boarding  out, 
and  pay  the  cost  not  exceeding  5s.  per  week.  Appli- 
cant to  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  if  wishful  to  be  dealt  with  under  (a)  or  (^r). 

*•  When  resolution  is  as  stated  in  (r),  the  applicant 
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to  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
if  wishful  to  be  dealt  with  under  (a)  or  (d). 

"  When  resolution  is  as  stated  in  (rf),  the  applicant 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Workhouse  or  Infirmary 
under  the  ordinary  regulations  existing  at  the  time 
for  other  inmates. 

**  The  Treasury  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  cases  coming  under  (a),  {A\  or 
(c) ;  the  other  one-half  to  be  paid  by  the  Guardians. 
The  whole  cost  of  cases  coming  under  (d)  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  Guardians. 

**  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  would  be  the  cost 
to  the  country  by  the  adoption  of  these  suggested 
methods  of  aiding  necessitous  old  age.  At  present  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  persons  who  would  be 
eligible  are  already  supported  by  Guardians  in  Work- 
houses or  Infirmaries,  and  being  infirm  or  senile,  must 
still  continue  to  be  inmates.  Some  of  the  present 
inmates  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  would  be  suitable 
for  the  weekly  grants,  or  for  being  boarded  out  or 
placed  in  Homes.  A  number  of  aged  persons  now 
receiving  out-relief  would  be  awarded  weekly  grants, 
and  would  be  benefited  by  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  present  out-relief  and  the  5s.  of  the  grant — a 
difference  that  would  greatly  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  many  reputable  men  and  women." 

Many  men  and  women  who  have  not  hitherto  come 
to  the  Guardians  would,  with  the  knowledge  that  their 
applications  would  be  dealt  with  by  a  Special  Com- 
mittee, and  that  they  would  not  be  associated  with  the 
ordinary  recipients  of  relief,  make  claims  for  grants  in 
maintenance.  When  it  was  found  that  an  aged  person 
to  whom  aid  was  given  had  children  able  to  contribute 
to  his  or  her  support,  the  Guardians  could  require  them 
to  pay  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  cost. 

With  some  modifications,  I  believe  that  these 
suggestions  could  be  carried  out  so  as  to  meet  the 
pressing  necessity  of  aged   persons  now   living,  and 
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would  not  be  injurious  in  their  influence  upon  younger 
persons  in  preventing  thrift  and  possible  savings  for 
old  age. 

If  the  Conference  should  generally  be  of  opinion 
that  the  true  solution  of  the  question  is  in  extended 
administration  by  Guardians,  it  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be 
from  any  desire  for  additional  responsiblities,  or  to 
undertake  duties  that  other  authorities  can  better 
discharge.  Guardians  would  willingly  hand  over  to 
the  Health  Departments  of  County  Councils  and 
boroughs  all  action  with  regard  to  vaccination,  and 
will  welcome  the  time  when  County  Councils  and 
boroughs  will  undertake  the  maintenance  of  the  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb  who  are  in  need  of  public  assistance, 
and  also  the  charge  and  treatment  of  epileptics  and 
imbeciles.  If  Guardians  ask  that  the  care  of  the  aged 
poor  be  entrusted  to  them,  it  is  not  from  a  desire  to 
extend  their  responsibilities  and  operations,  but  from 
the  conviction  that  by  reason  of  their  experience  in  the 
discharge  of  their  other  duties,  they  are  in  possession  of 
such  knowledge  and  facilities  as  would  enable  them 
with  intelligent  discrimination  to  select  persons  for 
special  aid,  and  to  continue  the  aid  in  the  manner 
which  would  be  most  beneficial. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  J.  L.  MusPRATT  (Holywell)  said  he  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  paper.  He  heartily  endorsed  Mr  MacDougalFs  strictures  upon 
the  clause  of  the  report  recommending  that  those  who  had  had  relief 
during  the  preceding  twenty  years  should  be  ineligible  for  the  pension. 
Any  measure  containing  such  a  clause  would  be  foredoomed  to 
failure.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Pension  Committee  should  comprise 
members  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  representatives  of  the 
Friendly  Societies,  and  should  not  necessarily  be  restricted  to 
members  of  the  local  authority.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  also  agreed  with 
the  writer  of  the  paper  that  the  system  of  dual  control  recommended 
by  the  Select  Committee  was  very  undesirable,  and  should  not  be 
created  in  any  new  measure.  He  trusted  that  the  information  and 
ideas  evolved  at  the  Conference  would  be  of  value  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  the  Bill  which  he  presumed  they  would 
introduce  in  the  next  s2Ssion.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr  George  Cromar  (Wrexham)  said  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
question,  and  the  difference  of  opinions  with  reference  to  it,  would 
almost  make  one  hesitate  to  enter  upon  a  discussion.  However,  he 
was  glad  to  join  in  the  discussion  with  a  desire,  if  possible,  to  do 
something  to  render  assistance  to  the  aged  working  poor  of  their 
country.  They  spent  year  after  year  millions  of  money  in  the 
education  of  children.  They  were  doing  that  for  the  future  good  of 
the  country  without  having  cause.  He  held  they  should  extend  a 
little  more  generosity  and  sympathy  to  the  aged  working  classes  of 
their  country.  (Cheers.)  He  ;should  say  that  he  differed  a  little 
from  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  paper  just  read,  and  for  that  reason 
he  deemed  it  desirable  to  express  his  opinion  at  that  moment  in 
order  to  allow  others  to  follow  him.  After  all  the  agitation  they  had 
in  that  country  for  some  years  past,  during  which  the  working  classes 
were  led  to  expect  old  age  pensions  from  those  leading  them  in 
political  matters,  the  scheme  indicated  by  the  Select  Committee  was 
a  very  poor  return  indeed.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  quite  evident  from 
the  report  that  there  was  nothing  to  expect  beyond  an  extension  of 
outdoor  relief.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  would  satisfy  their  claims  unless  the  old  age  pensions  would 
be  given  separate  and  apart  from  the  Poor  Law  Board.  They  could 
not  get  away  from  the  fact,  if  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  bound  to 
have  the  administration  of  it,  that  very  fact  carried  with  it  the  sting 
of  poverty.  If  it  came  to  a  question  of  thrift,  he  could  bear  out 
what  the  Friendly  Societies  of  the  country  had  done  in  the  way  of 
educating  the  people  in  the  way  of  thrift.  (Hear,  hear.)  They 
found,  through  the  Friendly  Societies,  they  were  administering  to  the 
old  and  the  sick  no  less  a  sum  than  ^10,000  daily,  the  Sabbath  day 
included.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  they  bore  in  mind  that  fact,  no 
scheme  passed  in  Parliament  which  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Friendly 
Societies  of  the  country  would  be  satisfactory.  The  Friendly  Societies 
would  not  support  any  State  pension  which  would  carry  with  it 
Government  interference.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  granting  of 
these  pensions  that  their  citizenship  should  not  be  taken  away — 
(hear,  hear) — ^as  it  was  at  present  when  outdoor  relief  was  granted. 
The  paper  recommended  that  there  should  be  investigations  regard- 
ing every  recipient  every  six  months.  At  that  rate  they  should  be 
continually  undergoing  investigations.  It  was  repugnant.  (Cheers.) 
This  was  a  very  poor  outcome  of  the  great  agitation  for  many  years, 
and  what  a  feeling  the  poor  people  must  experience.  They  had  done 
justly  to  their  soldiers  and  sailors  by  providing  their  pensions.  Why 
not  be  equally  generous  to  the  working  class  of  the  country  who  had 
done  so  much  towards  making  it  one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  in 
the  world.  To  a  very  large  extent  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
brought  about  by  the  working  classes.  Let  the  Conference  do  what 
it  could  towards  securing,  for  those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years,  pensions  of  not  less  than  ss.  per  week,  and  let  all  Guardians 
show  their  earnestness  by  their  kindness  and  generosity  when  dealing 
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with  the  poor.  These  grants  could  be  administered  by  the  registrar 
of  births  and  deaths,  or  by  the  parish  councils  whose  clerks  were  in 
want  of  something  to  do  to  occupy  their  time.  (Laughter,  and 
"  No,  no.") 

Miss  Evans  (formerly  a  Guardian  of  the  St  Asaph  Union)  said  the 
great  interest  she  took  in  the  subject  must  be  her  excuse  for  speaking, 
being  unfortunately  no  longer  a  Guardian.  It  was  a  very  thorny 
question,  and  one  that  puzzled  the  wisest  heads  in  the  kingdom. 
When  one  heard  Mr  MacDougall's  excellent  paper,  and  the  opinions 
diametrically  opposed  to  it,  one  began  to  wonder  what  the  result  of  the 
various  discussions  would  be.  There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  a 
universal  pension  scheme  was  impracticable.  There  must  be  lines 
drawn  somewhere.  Of  course  the  principle  of  investigation  was  ob- 
noxious, and  people  now  kept  away  from  the  Guardians  on  that  account. 
The  taxation  of  the  country  was  increasing  at  such  an  alarming  rate 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  grant  anything  without 
investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants.  The  Friendly 
Societies  were  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  work  for  the  working  classes, 
and  any  pension  scheme  would  have  to  be  formulated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  utilise  their  services.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  pensions 
were  coming — they  would  have  to  come.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  sixty-five  years  of  age  was  the  proper  limit 
for  their  commencement.  She  would  have  preferred  sixty,  but  the 
cost  was  prohibitive.  In  the  Fen  country,  where  rheumatism  attacked 
the  workers,  and  in  the  dangerous  trades,  the  people  were  prematurely 
aged,  and  at  sixty  they  were  as  helpless  as  many  men  at  seventy  were 
in  their  healthier  occupations  and  districts.  She  was  convinced  that, 
it  would  be  disastrous  to  put  the  responsibility  of  the  administration 
of  a  pension  scheme  on  the  Board  of  Guardians,  for  that  authority 
had  too  much  to  do  already.  In  fact  the  Guardians  would  like  to 
see  themselves  relieved  of  the  administration  of  the  Vaccination 
Acts  and  School  Attendance  Laws,  the  former  of  which  could  be 
delegated  to  the  County  Councils,  and  the  latter  to  the  Central 
Education  Department  which  Wales  was  going  to  have.  (Hear, 
hear.)  As  to  the  election  of  the  Poor  Law  Boards,  she  would  like  to 
see  the  paupers  having  votes  for  the  men  who  were  to  supply  them 
with  relief.  That  would  produce  some  changes  in  the  Boards  of 
Guardians.  (Laughter.)  She  would  like  to  see  a  different  spirit 
prevailing  at  the  elections  of  Guardians,  who  should  be  men  with 
feelings  of  sympathy  with  the  poor.  She  would  like  to  see  that 
heartless  spirit  entirely  done  away  with.  (Applause.)  The  pensions 
would  apply  in  a  large  measure  to  those  now  receiving  relief,  and 
it  would  surprise  them  how  few  would  apply  for  the  grants.  The 
weekly  grants  should  not  be  less  than  5s.  a  week.  In  an  agricultural 
community  15s.  a  week  was  a  fair  sum  to  live  upon.  She  would 
like  to  see  7s.  fixed  as  the  minimum  weekly  pension,  but  with  taxa- 
tion growing,  and  the  population  growing,  she  feared  the  community 
could  not  afford  such  an  amount. 
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Mr  J.  R.  Burton  (Wrexham)  said  he  would  like  to  ask  the  last 
speaker  where  in  Wales  wages  were  so  low  as  15s.  a  week?  He 
could  not  get  workers  for  i8s.  a  week. 

Miss  Evans  replied  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wrexham,  of 
course,  the  wages  were  higher,  but  in  the  inland  districts  15s.  was 
the  usual  wage. 

Mr  Burton  was  addressing  a  further  question  to  Miss  Evans, 
when 

Mr  Fryer  rose  to  order,  remarking  that  the  gentleman  was 
criticising  the  lady,  and  not  the  paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Burton  did  not  press  the  matter  further. 

Mr  Duncan  Mathieson  (Wrexham)  said  he  had  been  an  active 
worker  all  his  life  in  connection  with  one  of  the  largest  Friendly 
Societies — the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters.  He  opposed  State-aided 
pensions  in  any  form  whatever.  From  the  way  F'riendly  Societies  were 
usually  mentioned  in  such  discussions,  one  might  almost  infer  that 
they  were  the  only  advocates  of  State-aided  pensions.  He  would 
state  first  how  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  had  dealt  with 
the  matter.  A  motion  for  State-aided  pensions  was  carried  by  a  small 
majority.  At  the  next  meeting  that  motion  was  rescinded,  and  a 
motion  passed  to  the  effect  that  they  required  no  State-aided  pensions 
whatever,  and  that  they  would  look  after  themselves.  At  meetings  of 
the  Order  which  he  belonged  to — the  Foresters — a  similar  motion  had 
come  before  them  repeatedly,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  they  had 
always  rejected  it.  The  motion  for  State  aid  at  one  time  got  120 
votes  out  of  600  delegates.  In  Chester,  in  1898,  there  were  only 
1 2  votes  for  a  similar  motion  out  of  600  delegates.  This  year,  at 
Cardiff,  there  were  three  notices  of  motion  going  in  for  State  aid, 
but  the  three  motions  were  withdrawn  from  the  agenda.  They  were 
directly  opposed  to  State  aid,  but  they  were  willing  to  see  some 
reform  made  in  Poor  Law  administration.  They  were  already  paying 
pensions  in  Wrexham  from  the  Friendly  Societies — not  under  the 
name  "  pension,"  but  under  the  name  of  "  deferred  pay."  Not  long 
since  he  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  a  motion  at  the  Wrexham 
Board,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  all  members  of  Friendly  Societies 
who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  compelled  to  apply  for  relief 
should  not  be  disfranchised,  and  he  was  proud  to  say  that  the 
Wrexham  Board  had  passed  that  motion.  Now,  let  the  delegates 
carry  that  home  with  them,  and  do  likewise.  (Cheers.)  They  were 
quite  capable  of  looking  after  themselves,  and  did  not  want  State  aid 
in  any  way.  Throughout  the  country  their  members,  who  were  in 
need,  drew  old  age  pensions  of  los.  per  week,  and  he  was  glad  to 
think  that  at  the  beginning  of  1900  their  societies,  which  were  on  a 
sound  financial  basis,  could  provide  their  own  old  age  pensions. 
Even  in  the  town  of  Wrexham,  at  the  present  day,  ^400  had  accrued 
from  members'  contributions,  which  might  practically  be  set  down  as 
a  nucleus  for  old  age  pensions.  What  they  had  done  in  Wrexham 
could  be  done  throughout  the  country.     (Hear,    hear.)     Friendly 
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Societies  did  not  want  State  aided  pensions.  If  they  wanted  a 
pension  scheme  they  could  settle  it  for  themselves.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Simon  Jones  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Wrexham  Board)  con- 
gratulated Mr  MacDougall  upon  his  able  paper.  They  were  Guardians 
of  the  poor,  and  whatever  contributions  should  be  made  to  that  dis- 
cussion ought  to  be  from  the  practical  rather  than  the  sentimental 
side.  Mr  Cromar  carried  away  his  feelings,  carried  away  his  heart, 
but  on  examination  of  his  remarks,  as  to  the  practical  side,  broke 
down  altogether.  (Laughter.)  The  scheme  should  not  discourage 
thrift — (cheers) — and  an  indiscriminate  distribution  of  grants  to 
those  who  had  passed  sixty-five  would  certainly  do  that.  The  dis- 
tribution of  money  was  always  difficult,  and  if  there  was  a  scramble 
for  money  in  that  room,  great  efforts  would  be  made  to  get  the 
largest  individual  share.  (laughter.)  It  was  the  greatest  honour 
and  the  noblest  privilege  of  a  son  or  daughter  to  maintain  his  or  her 
parents  in  their  old  age,  but  if  pensions  were  granted  at  sixty-five, 
without  strict  inquiry,  a  good  many  people  would  spend  lavishly, 
would  care  nothing  for  old  age,  and  would  trust  to  what  the  State 
provided  for  them.  The  lessons  taught  us  by  the  revelations  made 
as  to  the  laxity  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  I^w  should  be 
recollected  in  devising  a  pension  scheme.  In  1842,  a  period  of 
dear  bread  and  very  low  wages,  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  in 
England  and  Wales  was  22 1,687,  *nd  the  outdoor  paupers  reached  the 
enormous  figure  of  1,207,402,  and  the  cost  of  both  was  ^£^5, 203,087. 
The  reaction  was  somewhat  too  severe.  As  the  Chairman  had  pointed 
out,  a  very  strict  application  of  the  "  House  test "  became  the  rule, 
but  that  was  not  the  case  to-day.  The  Poor  Law  returns  for  last 
year  gave  the  following  totals  : — Indoor  paupers,  216,200;  outdoor 
paupers,  597,986  ;  total  cost,  ^10,432,189.  This  showed  that,  even 
in  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves,  the  distribution  of  public 
money  should  be  made  with  very  great  care.  The  cost  of  each 
pauper  had  doubled  since  1842,  while  the  number  relieved  had  been 
reduced  to  little  more  than  a  quarter.  He  was  convinced  that  a 
pension  scheme  was  needed,  but  the  difficulties  were  great,  and  no 
ill-considered  action  should  be  taken,  and  there  must  be  distinction 
between  the  provident  and  the  improvident.  (Applause.)  There 
should  be  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  poverty.  Most  of  the 
poverty  came  from  misconduct,  largely,  intemperance,  idleness,  and 
thriftlessness.  The  provision  of  the  Poor  Law  was  all  the  country 
could  ever  do  for  such  persons,  but  he  was  in  favour  of  a  well  con- 
sidered scheme  which  would  provide  for  the  aged  and  deserving 
poor  something  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence.    (Cheers.) 

Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Slaughtf.r  (Wrexham)  said,  as  the  ques- 
tion of  thrift  was  raised,  he  held  that  savings  banks  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  where  young  children  could  be  taught  to  make  their 
weekly  deposits.  He  had  established  one  last  year,  and  found  it  had 
a  very  good  effect.  Instead  of  children  buying  sweets,  they  would 
have  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  thrift  from  the  beginning. 
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and  they  would  ultimately,  if  that  were  done,  hear  a  less  outcry  for 
State-aided  pensions.  If  they  went  to  France  they  would  hear  very 
little  about  State-aided  pensions,  because  the  French  were  a  very 
thrifty  people.  They  could  not  take  a  lesson  from  France  in  some 
things,  as  recent  events  had  shown — (hear,  hear) — but  in  this  country 
they  could  take  a  lesson  from  France  in  thrift. 

Mrs  Lucy  Casson  (Portmadoc)  said  there  were  innumerable 
suggestions  that  the  powers  of  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  taken 
away  from  them  and  given  to  County  Councils  or  any  one  but  the 
Guardians,  who  were  referred  to  as  if  they  contaminated  every  one 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  and  the  poor  dear  creatures  who 
wanted  relief  must  not  on  any  account  have  to  approach  them. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  The  Guardians  had  done  their  best  in 
the  past,  and  it  seemed  ridiculous,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  take  up 
such  an  attitude  towards  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  ridiculous  to 
suggest  that  the  management  of  the  pension  scheme  should  be  taken 
away  from  the  Guardians.  Guardians  were  now  kind  to  those  who 
had  been  unfortunate,  but  the  real  sufferers  when  poverty  came  upon 
them  were  the  very  small  trading  classes,  and  the  small  gentry,  who 
would  rather  die  than  admit  their  poverty.  No  pension  scheme 
would  touch  those  who  were  too  proud  to  apply  for  the  grants,  while 
the  Poor  Law  already  helped  the  others.  Thriftlessness,  idleness, 
and  more  often  drunkenness,  were  the  causes  of  most  of  the  indigence 
of  those  who  came  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  who  were  not  therefore 
really  deserving  people.  Guardians  in  granting  out-relief  tried  to  see 
that  it  was  properly  expended,  and  a  great  objection  to  old  age  pen- 
sions was  that  there  would  be  little  control  over  the  spending  of  the 
money.  There  must  be  investigation,  and  as  to  the  question  of 
political  rights  there  must  be  some  stern  check  upon  the  claims  made 
by  applicants.  The  industrious  and  the  thrifty  had  to  keep  the  idle, 
and  that  state  of  things  would  be  only  accentuated  by  old  age  pen- 
sions, which  would  also  tend  to  lower  the  whole  rate  of  wages.  She 
thought  that  the  best  solution  would  be  to  give  power  to  relax  the 
present  system  of  out-relief,  and  to  give  higher  relief  in  really  deserving 
cases  under  severe  restrictions.  She  belonged  to  a  Union  which  had 
a  kind  of  delirium  for  out-relief  at  intervals — (laughter) — and  one  man 
would  get  1 8s.  a  week,  while  another  man,  a  drunkard,  would  get  14s. 
in  case  of  sickness,  and  children  were  not  called  upon  to  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  their  aged  parents.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Benneit  (St  Asaph)  said  she  hoped  people  would  begin  to 
make  provision  for  themselves.  If  the  working  classes  were  not 
deplorably  ignorant  they  would  avoid  the  public-house,  and  thus  save 
their  money  for  their  old  age.  Young  women  neither  knew  how  to 
conduct  their  households  economically  or  how  to  cook,  and  the  badly 
prepared  food  drove  the  men  to  drink.  Any  scheme  for  effectually 
dealing  with  old  age  poverty  must  be  regulated  by  reason,  not  senti- 
ment, and  endeavour  to  check  the  growth  of  the  pauper  population 
from  age  to  age.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr  Hugh  Thomas  (Bangor  and  Beaumaris)  said  they  were  all 
agreed  that  some  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  should  be  carried  out, 
as  to  which  scheme  they  could  not  yet  agree.  One  of  the  speakers 
had  mentioned  the  pensions  paid  to  retired  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
he  might  add,  Poor  I^w  officers.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  true  those 
pensions  were  paid  free  from  supervision,  but  where  did  the  money 
come  from?  It  had  previously  come  out  of  the  recipients'  own 
pockets.  (Cheers.)  It  was  deferred  pay,  as  those  Poor  Law  officers 
present  could  testify.  (Hear,  hear.)  Canon  Blackley  formulated  a 
scheme  some  years  ago,  and  though  many  did  not  agree  with  him,  it 
was  about  the  best  of  any,  and  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  army 
and  navy  pensions.  Under  it  the  workers  had  to  contribute  to  a  fund 
during  their  active  lives.  If  they  could  make  something  of  the  kind 
compulsory,  the  matter  would  be  settled  at  once.  (Cheers.)  But  it 
did  not  seem  to  meet  with  much  favour.  Nearly  all  the  schemes  fixed 
the  age  at  sixty-live,  but  at  fifty-five  some  people  were  less  capable  of 
earning  a  living  than  others  at  seventy.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  regard  to 
the  amount,  some  schemes  proposed  that  the  State  should  contribute 
five  shillings  a  week  to  those  who  had  saved  for  themselves  a  similar 
sum,  but  there  was  great  danger  in  that,  inasmuch  as  persons  might 
be  tempted  to  underestimate  their  means. 

Mr  James  Prince  (Holywell)  asked  whence  the  money  was  to 
come  from  ?  The  Friendly  Societies  were  doing  a  good  work,  and 
their  members  seldom  applied  for  relief,  and  when  they  unfortunately 
had  to  do  so,  he  would  give  them  differential  treatment.  Mining 
royalties  and  ground  rents  might  be  taxed  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds.  There  should  he  an  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  recipients,  not  once  in  three  years  as  the  Select  Committee  recom- 
mended, nor  once  in  six  months  as  the  reader  of  the  paper  suggested, 
but  quarterly. 

Mr  Harding  Roberts  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Conference  and  Clerk  of 
the  Holywell  Union)  heartily  thanked  Alderman  MacDougall  for  the 
paper.  He  took  the  opportunity  when  in  London  of  asking  Alder- 
man MacDougall  to  read  a  paper  if  circumstances  permitted,  and  he 
promised  to  do  so,  and  had  fortunately  been  able  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
(Cheers.)  It  was  a  subject  of  such  great  importance  that  the  after- 
noon was  properly  devoted  to  its  discussion.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr 
Cromar,  in  his  speech,  seemed  to  regard  the  Parish  Clerks  as  being 
in  want  of  something  to  do.  He  would  advise  Mr  Cromar  to  support 
the  Cottage  Homes  Bill  if  he  was  really  of  that  opinion.  That 
measure  enacted  that  any  parish  might  provide  and  maintain  Cottage 
Home§  for  the  use  of  the  necessitous  deserving  poor  who  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  They  had  this  Bill  recommended  to 
the  House  of  Comm-  »ns  without  any  alteration  whatever.  There  was 
also  an  Old  Age  Pe  sion  Bill  very  likely  to  come  forward.  In  the 
Cottage  Homes  Bill  ih  Te  was  a  recommendation  that  there  should 
be  in  every  Union  a  dual  authority  to  administer  relief.  It  was  a 
great  question  for  the  ratepayers  to  consider,  seeing  the  large  number 
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of  persons  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Bill,  he  considered  it  was  a  great  hardship  that  the  receipt 
of  parish  relief  should  disqualify  persons  from  obtaining  any  benefit 
under  that  Act.  The  words  "  Workhouse,"  "  pauper  taint,"  and  "  out- 
door relief  had  had  associations  in  the  past  that  still  clung  to  them. 
There  were  nowadays  no  Workhouses  such  as  Dickens  described. 
They  were  now  places  where  the  poor  received  better  treatment  than 
they  could  possibly  get  elsewhere.  (Hear,  hear.)  Where  relief  was 
granted  to  a  deserving  case  there  should  be  no  political  or  social  dis- 
abilities. (Hear,  hear.)  If  that  were  removed,  one  of  the  argu- 
ments for  old  age  pensions  would  be  disposed  of.  The  Friendly 
Societies  must  be  considered,  and  they  must  not  do  anything  to 
discourage  thrift.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  very  thankful  to  Alder- 
man MacDougall  for  reading  the  paper.  In  conclusion  Mr  Harding 
Roberts  quoted  the  evidence  of  Mr  Davy  (Local  Government  Board 
Inspector)  on  the  old  age  pension  system  in  Denmark. 

Mr  William  Thomas  (Holywell) — who,  arriving  late,  spoke  after 
the  reader  of  the  paper  had  replied — said  he  did  not  think  that  it  was 
practically  possible  to  improve  on  the  present  system  of  relieving  the 
poor  through  the  Poor  Law  (Guardians. 

The  President  said  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  some 
confusion  of  thought  on  the  question.  What  did  they  mean  by  old 
age  pension — that  every  one  who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years,  whether  thrifty  or  not,  was  to  have  an  allowance  of  five  shillings 
a  week  as  a  matter  of  course  ?  He  did  not  think  that  was  a  plan  that 
could  possibly  be  carried  out.  It  would  be  a  direct  encouragement 
of  every  kind  of  thriftlessness.  If  it  was  not  to  be  a  universal  pension 
of  that  kind,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  inquiry  into  the  antecedents 
of  the  applicants.  Were  not  they  therefore  thrown  back  upon  a  form 
of  increased  outdoor  relief?  In  his  own  Union  the  deserving  poor 
got  outdoor  relief,  and  might  be  regarded  as  the  recipients  of  an  old 
age  pension,  and  the  pensions  were  much  smaller  than  he  would  like 
them  to  be.  The  cost  of  old  age  pensions  would  be  considerable, 
and  he  did  not  see  how  the  administration  of  them  could  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Guardians.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  impossible 
to  say  how  much  money  would  be  required,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
half  the  amount  should  come  from  the  State.  He  had  always  been 
against  subventions  granted  by  the  State.  They  would  find  that  when 
the  question  of  fitness  came  up  for  decision,  there  would  be  a  tendency 
to  strain  a  point  in  favour  of  the  applicant,  and  thus  get  part  of  the 
cost  of  his  relief  from  the  Treasury.  It  was  so  now  in  the  case  of 
persons  sent  to  Lunatic  Asylums.  Any  scheme  of  old  age  pensions 
must  be  administered  by  the  Guardians,  and  must  eventually  prove 
to  be  a  form  of  out-relief.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Conference  was  deeply 
indebted  to  Alderman  MacDougall  for  his  valuable  paper.    (Cheers.) 

Alderman  MacDougall  said  that  since  1834  two  great  changes 
in  Poor  Law  administration  had  been  effected  without  legislation — 
first,  the  opening  of  district  schools  for  the  children  and  boarding 
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them  out  in  order  to  dissociate  them  from  the  Workhouse,  and 
secondly,  the  proper  treatment  of  the  sick  poor ;  and  in  both  cases 
the  changes  had  been  made  on  the  ground  that  the  classes  in  question 
were  through  no  fault  of  their  own  unable  to  help  themselves,  and 
he  said  that  a  person  of  sixty-five  years  of  age  had  arrived  at  a  period 
when  he  could  not  take  as  much  care  of  himself  as  in  his  younger 
days.  His  main  point  was  to  secure  the  separate  treatment  of  all  who 
had  arrived  at  an  age  when  they  could  not  compete  with  others.  The 
special  committee  who  would  consider  these  cases  might  discriminate 
between  the  thrifty  and  respectable  and  those  who  were  not  so. 
This  could  be  done  under  the  existing  law,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  provide  sufficient  funds  —  about  two  millions. 
(Cheers.)  Guardians  should  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  a  clear  definition  which  would  enable  them  to 
deal  with  the  deserving  aged  poor.     (Cheers.) 

The  Central  Poor  Law  Confilrence. 

The  President,  Captain  B.  T.  Griffith  Boscawen ;  Mr  Harding 
Roberts  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Conference) ;  and  Mrs  Lucy  Casson 
(Portmadoc)  were  appointed  representatives  on  the  Committee  of  the 
Central  Poor  Law  Conference — Mr  Hugh  Thomas  withdrawing  from 
the  representation  in  order  to  allow  a  lady  member  to  be  appointed. 

Next  Year's  Conference. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  Conference  at  Dolgelly  next  year,  and 
that  it  should  extend  over  two  days.  The  arrangements  for  the  Con- 
ference were  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  consisting  of  the 
Chairman  of  each  Board  of  Guardians.  A  motion  in  favour  of  Rhyl 
was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr 
Harding  Roberts)  was  re-elected,  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  past  services,  the  President  remarking  that  they  considered  Mr 
Harding  Roberts  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Conference  until  he 
resigned,  which  they  hoped  he  would  not  do.     (Cheers.) 

The  Hon.  Secretary  thanked  the  Conference,  and  said  he 
thought  it  was  desirable  that  other  clerks  who  had  more  leisure  should 
take  up  the  work.  They  would  find  it  very  interesting.  He  had  held 
office  for  six  years.     (Hear,  hear.) 

l*he  President  said  he  thought  they  had  got  a  good  man  for  the 
post,  and  they  had  better  stick  to  him.     (Cheers.) 

The  Conference  then  stood  adjourned  for  the  day. 


The  delegates  dined  together  at  the  Hotel  in  the  evening. 

The  President,  having  proposed  the  health  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  invited  discussion  on  any  point  of  interest  to  the 
Guardians. 
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At  the  request  of  the  President,  Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts  (Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Conference,  and  Clerk  to  the  Holywell  Union), 
who  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Cottage 
Homes  Bill  on  8th  June  last,  then  gave  a  lengthy  and  valuable 
address  on  that  measure;  and  Mr  Bircham  (Local  Government 
Board  Inspector)  having  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr  Harding 
Roberts  for  his  explanation  and  criticism  of  the  measure. 


Thursday,  2ist  September. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Captain  B.  T.  Griffith  Boscawen  again 
took  the  chair. 

The  first  business  was  the  reception  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Wellington  (Somerset)  Board. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  having  read  them, 

Mr  Fryer  (Chairman  of  the  Hawarden  Union)  proposed  "  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  be  memorialised  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  preventing  female  inmates,  who  are  known  to  be 
of  immoral  character,  or  who  have  illegitimate  children,  from  dis- 
charging themselves  from  the  Workhouse  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Guardians." 

Mrs  Mary  Morgan  (Festiniog)  seconded. 

Sir  R.  E.  Egerton  thought  the  resolution  was  too  stringent,  and 
he  could  not  understand  why  Boards  of  Guardians  should  want  to 
deal  in  such  a  way  with  these  persons.  He  did  not  think  legislation 
would  improve  their  characters  or  alter  their  conduct  in  the  least. 
Besides,  they  had  not  brought  themselves  within  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

The  Secretary  (Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts,  Holywell)  pointed  out 
that  the  resolution  dealt  only  with  women  of  a  certain  class. 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  only  three  dissentients. 

Mr  John  Bellts  (of  Hope)  in  moving  the  following  resolution 
(also  from  Wellington),  said  the  increased  cost  of  carrying  out  the  new 
Vaccination  Act  was  a  great  hardship  on  the  ratepayers  : — "  That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Conference  a  grant  should  be  made  from  the  Im- 
perial  Exchequer  towards  the  increased  cost  which  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  ratepayers  in  carrying  out  the  new  Vaccination  Act,  and 
that  a  memorial  be  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  urging  legislation  with  this  object." 

Rev.  John  Wright  (Mancott,  Hawarden)  seconded  the  re- 
soluiton. 

The  Chairman  said  no  doubt  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  vacci- 
nation laws  had  been  very  greatly  increased  by  the  new  Vaccination 
Act,  but  he  thought  it  had  proved  a  good  Act.  In  the  Wrexham 
Union  the  new  Act  had  worked  very  well. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
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Mr  Harding  Roberts  was  requested  to  forward  the  two  resolutions 
to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Mrs  Casson  (Portmadoc)  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE  AFTER-CARE  OF  POOR  LAW  CHIL- 
DREN, WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO  BOYS, 

By  Mrs  LUCY  CASSON, 

GuMrdian  ofthi  Portmadoc  UmoH, 


The  subject  of  the  after-care  of  Poor  Law  boys  is  one 
that  has  only  recently  occupied  the  attention  of  Guar- 
dians and  others  interested  in  Poor  Law  children.  I 
have  been  for  some  years  impressed  with  its  great 
importance,  from  seeing  the  boys  come  to  the  Work- 
house as  their  only  home  on  holidays,  and  the  old  men 
originally  brought  up  there,  coming  back  after  a  long, 
hard-working  life  to  die. 

The  girls  can  be  and  are,  on  the  whole,  well  looked 
after  by  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending 
Young  Servants,  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  and  other 
local  societies,  which  will  in  the  future,  I  hope,  be  able 
to  get  an  even  greater  hold  over  them. 

In  reading  this  paper,  you  will  kindly  understand 
I  am  only  doing  so  to  bring  the  subject  forward  for 
discussion.  So  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
after-care  for  boys,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
make  any  definite  suggestion. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  chief  object  of  my 
paper,  I  should  like  to  mention  one  point  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  that  is  the  great  need  there  is  for  small 
Training  Homes  for  boys. 

Often  boys  come  under  the  care  of  the  Guardians, 
who  from  great  neglect  or  other  causes  are  quite 
unsuited  for  boarding-out ;  and  for  these  boys  the 
Workhouse  itself  is  the  worst  training. 

Small  Homes  on  the  lines  of  the  Girls'  Training 
Homes  of  the  Waifs  and  Strays  would  be  invaluable. 
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and  would  give  the  necessary  discipline  and  instruction 
with  many  of  the  advantages  of  boarding-out. 

I  would  suggest  these  Homes  contain  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  boys,  who  should  attend  the  local 
school.  That  the  head  should  be  a  man  thoroughly 
competent  to  teach  one  trade,  such  as  joiner  or  mason, 
and  that  such  trade  only  should  be  taught  in  the 
Home. 

In  the  larger  Unions,  where  it  is  possible  to  have 
industrial  trainers,  it  is  found  in  practice  that  when  a 
master  tailor  or  shoemaker  wants  a  boy  to  work  under 
him,  he  will  not  take  one  who  has  been  trained  in  the 
Union  workshop  of  that  particular  branch,  the  complaint 
being  the  boy  has  first  to  unlearn  all  he  has  already 
learned.  Several  of  the  Unions,  finding  this  the  case, 
have  appointed  skilled  workmen  and  specially  trained 
teachers,  so  that  the  boys  are  thoroughly  grounded. 
The  masters  are  glad  to  engage  these  boys,  and  it  is 
found  they  stay  on  in  the  trades  they  have  learnt. 

My  point  is,  that  whatever  is  taught  the  boys,  it 
must  be  only  one  thing  that  is  taught,  but  that  thor- 
oughly and  in  the  best  way,  or  it  is  only  waste  of  time 
and  money.  Such  Homes  would  be  further  utilised 
for  any  Poor  Law  boy,  boarded  out  or  otherwise,  to 
whom  it  was  thought  well  to  teach  a  trade  before 
leaving  him  dependent  on  his  own  exertions. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  boys,  in  many  in- 
stances those  of  the  idle  or  vicious,  should  be  brought 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  to  compete  with 
their  own  children.  But  taking  into  consideration  the 
disadvantages  under  which  Poor  Law  children  rest, 
the  often  defective  physical  and  mental  organisation, 
and  the  lack  of  early  training,  I  believe  it  a  sound 
principle  and  true  economy  to  equip  them  thoroughly 
for  their  work,  and  so  prevent  them  later  being  a 
burden  on  others. 

Now  I  come  to  my  real  subject — what  is  the  best 
way  of  helping  the  boys?    The  main  points  seem  to  be 
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First,  to  get  rid  of  the  Workhouse  association  and  taint. 
On  going  to  a  first  situation,  or  until  he  is  sixteen  years 
of  age,  the  boy  is  supposed  to  be  visited  by  the  Reliev- 
ing Officer  once  or  twice  a  year.  Even  should  the  boy 
stay  in  the  same  place,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
officer  to  know  by  such  rare,  short  visits,  how  the  boy 
is  treated,  and  if  he  leaves  his  place  in  a  few  weeks,  he 
is  lost  as  far  as  the  Guardians  are  concerned. 

That  great  care  and  supervision  are  necessary  we 
are  all  agreed,  but  is  it  not  better  that  this  care  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  benevolent  persons  not  directly 
connected  with  the  Guardians,  who  would  know  by 
seeing  the  boy  regularly  whether  he  was  well  or  ill 
treated,  properly  fed  and  clothed,  not  overworked,  and 
paid  at  the  ordinary  value  for  his  services  ;  who  would 
generally  befriend  him,  and  so  enable  him  to  start  in 
life  without  the  prejudices  and  suspicions  that  often 
overshadow  the  Workhouse  boy  ? 

Secondly,  to  try  and  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the 
boy,  and  bring  him  into  the  social  life  of  his  district. 
Heredity  is  an  unfashionable  theory,  but  I  think  we 
cannot  doubt  the  boys  of  drunkards  and  idle  persons 
very  commonly  inherit  the  tendencies  of  their  parents, 
and  the  early  associations  of  the  boys  are  not  likely  to 
be  of  an  elevating  character. 

Special  care  is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  the  boys 
from  evil  companions  and  demoralising  associations ; 
to  teach  them  to  do  rightly  what  they  have  already 
learned,  and  help  them  further  to  improve  themselves. 
At  the  hiring  fairs,  particularly,  is  this  kindly  care  needed 
when  the  boys  drift  into  the  towns  and  large  villages, 
with  a  little  money  in  their  pockets,  without  home  or 
friends,  and  surrounded  by  temptation  of  every  kind. 

"  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  prove  a  safeguard  to  them 
as  the  knowledge  that  they  have  a  friend  who  is  in- 
terested in  their  welfare ;  who  would  be  pained  at 
their  misconduct,  and  to  whom  they  may  have  recourse 
in  any  difficulty."     It  is  also  necessary  to  provide  them 
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with  healthy  amusements,  such  as  cricket  or  football, 
and  with  the  means  of  reading  and  improving  them- 
selves  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 

Wales  has  always  been  very  backward  in  realising 
that  strong  active-minded  boys  must  be  provided  with 
healthy  vigorous  amusement.  Means  of  religious  in- 
struction are  ample  both  in  town  and  country,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  moral  tone  of  young  men  is 
little,  if  at  all,  better  than  in  England,  where  religion 
is  less  emphasised.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
slight  improvement,  many  towns  and  villages  having 
cricket  and  football  clubs.  Without  the  help  of  persons 
interested  in  the  Poor  Law  boys,  it  is  difficult  for  them 
to  gain  admittance  to  these  clubs,  which,  besides  the 
training  and  discipline  games  imply,  have  the  further 
advantages  of  their  meeting  and  associating  with  other 
boys  of  various  classes  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality. 

A  few  of  the  larger  Unions  have  formed  societies 
for  looking  after  their  own  boys,  but  not  many.  Mrs 
Lascelles  has  worked  for  the  boys  of  the  Banstead 
Poor  Law  Schools  for  many  years,  keeping  up  com- 
munication with  them  and  encouraging  them  to  visit 
her.  She  can  now,  I  believe,  give  a  nearly  complete 
account  of  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  nearly 
all  the  lads. 

A  similar  scheme  was  started  independently  six  or 
seven  years  a^o  by  Mr  Brooke  Lambert  of  Greenwich, 
for  the  boys  of  the  Sutton  Poor  Law  Schools.  These 
two  efforts  are  now  formed  into  a  society  call  the 
Association  for  Befriending  Boys,  with  representatives 
of  most  of  the  Metropolitan  Unions  on  the  Committee. 
For  the  present  the  Society  interest  themselves  only 
in  Poor  Law  boys,  but,  Mr  Lambert  notes,  ''I  can  see 
many  further  developments  of  the  work.'' 

The  plan  of  the  Society  is  as  follows  : — When  the 
boy  is  discharged  from  the  school  to  work,  the  Union 
sends  the  name  and  address  of  his  employer  to  Mrs 
Lascelles,  the  General  Secretary.     Mrs  Lascelles  for- 
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wards  the  particulars  to  local  Secretary  in  charge  of 
the  Union  in  which  the  boy  is  placed.  The  local 
Secretary  keeps  a  list  of  persons  to  undertake  to  act 
as  friends  to  the  boys.  He  places  the  boy  in  charge 
of  one  of  these,  who  reports  at  intervals  to  the  General 
Secretary. 

The  Society  is  of  course  undenominational. 
Amongst  other  points  stress  is  laid  on  the  boys 
being  encouraged  to  stay  in  their  places,  to  attend 
some  place  of  worship,  also  Sunday  and  continuation 
classes.  If  visitors  can  ask  boys  to  their  house  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  found  a  closer  tie  is  established,  and 
in  any  case  the  object  of  the  visitor  should  be  so  far  to 
engage  the  confidence  of  the  boys  that  in  the  event  of 
their  changing  their  situations,  they  may  know  the  fact, 
and  ensure  the  boys  not  being  lost  sight  of. 

A  very  well-known  Society — the  Y.M.C.A. — which 
has  done  a  great  work  among  young  men,  is  also 
turning  its  attention  to  work  amongst  boys. 

In  a  very  kind  letter  from  the  Secretary,  he  says  : 
**The  whole  question  of  boys*  work  has  been  promi- 
nent in  the  discussions  of  our  Committee  for  some 
time  past.  The  question  of  Workhouse  boys  would 
naturally  form  a  division  of  that  subject." 

This  Association  is  also  undenominational,  but  is 
primarily  religious  in  character.  It  has  also  what  I 
may  call  a  secular  side,  those  belonging  to  this  being 
called  associates  in  contradistinction  to  "members," 
who  belong  to  the  whple  Society.  It  has  a  wide 
organisation  and  many  branches,  and  should  it  under- 
take in  any  way  the  care  of  Poor  Law  boys,  either 
entirely  or  as  a  supplement  to  the  work  of  any  other 
society,  it  would,  I  think,  be  very  advantageous.  The 
Poor  Law  boys  would  be  adopted  amongst  other  young 
men  and  boys  of  different  antecedents,  and  would 
obtain  the  many  advantages  the  Society  has  arranged 
for  its  associates. 

In  forming  a  Society  for  the  country  Unions,  we 
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have  some  special  difficulties  of  our  own,—  the  great 
distances,  with  no  means  of  communication  ;  the  roads 
little  more  than  tracks,  difficult  in  summer,  almost  im- 
possible of  access  in  winter ;  the  scarcity  of  persons 
suitable  for  visitors.  The  boys  being  scattered,  and  very 
few  in  number,  it  is  not  easy  to  organise  anything  for 
their  benefit,  or  even  in  many  cases  to  make  them 
understand  how  and  why  a  Society  wishes  to  help 
them.  These  difficulties  do  not  seem  insuperable,  as 
the  children  boarded  out  in  these  districts  are  more  or 
less  regularly  visited. 

I  must  now  thank  you  for  listening  to  me  so  kindly, 
and  can  only  say  that  when,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Committee,  I  undertook  to  read  a  paper,  I  thought  this 
might  prove  an  interesting  subject,  as  it  certainly  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  hoped  by  bringing  it  forward 
to  elicit  from  others  who  have  more  experience  than 
myself  information  and  suggestions  that  will  lead  to 
some  practical  means  of  forwarding  the  objects  we  all 
have  in  view. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  J.  T.  Jones  (Corwen)  said  there  was  a  vast  difference  between 
bringing  up  boys  in  the  town  and  in  the  country.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  getting  boys  into  situations  if  they  were  healthy  and  in- 
telligent, but  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  those  who  were  at  all 
deficient,  mentally  or  physically.  The  boys  from  his  own  Union 
were  apprenticed  for  two  or  three  years  according  to  circumstances, 
and  their  employers  had  to  undertake  to  teach  and  maintain  them  at 
an  inclusive  premium.  He  regretted  that  the  moral  tone  of  Work- 
house boys  had  not  improved  upon,  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  cigarette  smoking  indulged  in,  but  then  he 
was  a  non-smoker.     (Laughter.) 

Miss  Evans  (formerly  a  Guardian  of  St  Asaph)  said  the  ques- 
tion was  an  important  one,  as  in  so  many  Unions  in  Wales  they  kept 
their  children  in  the  Workhouses.  She  thought  it  would  be  better 
if  they  kept  the  children  as  far  as  they  could  from  the  Workhouses. 
But  as  long  as  they  did  keep  the  children  there,  it  was  very  important 
to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  training  of  those  children.  She  was 
sorry  the  reader  of  the  paper  did  not  refer  to  the  good  work  the 
Girls*  Friendly  Society  was  doing  for  the  females.  Many  of  the 
Guardians  were  well  acquainted  with  it.    (Hear,  hear.)    To  return  to 
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the  boys,  at  Toxteth,  Liverpool,  and  near  Gloucester,  there  were 
Honies  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  they  were  trained  in  the  branches 
most  suitable  for  them.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  they* had  a 
Home  in  North  Wales  for  training  the  boys,  as  by  that  means  they 
would  be  turned  out  with  better  earning  abilities  than  if  they  went 
straight  from  the  Workhouse.  She  objected  most  strongly  to  the 
children  being  allowed  to  change  their  creeds.  Probably  the  bad 
behaviour — the  want  of  a  good  tone — which  was  often  noticed  in 
these  days  was  attributable  to  some  extent  to  the  lack  of  religion. 
The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  was  alive  to  the  necessity  of  having  their 
members  regularly  visited  by  ladies,  who  impressed  upon  them  the 
three  principles  of  temperance,  purity,  and  thrift — three  things  they 
particularly  wished  to  impress  on  the  class  they  had  to  deal  with. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  Society's  representatives,  however,  studiously  re- 
frained from  interfering  between  mistress  and  servant.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  endeavoured  to  help  the  children  with  good  advice,  and  in 
other  ways,  and  to  cultivate  self-respect,  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
when  they  left  the  Workhouse  they  were  not  friendless  and  alone  in 
the  world.  (Cheers.)  Many  ladies  gave  up  their  lives  to  the  work, 
and  the  Society  did  all  it  could  by  providing  homes  in  cases  of 
illness  or  temporary  loss  of  situations  to  prevent  the  children  from 
drifting  back  to  the  Workhouse.  (Cheers.)  Guardians  were  very 
much  to  blame  if  they  did  not  see  that  the  children  were  only  sent  out 
on  proper  agreements,  and  that  they  were  paid  wages  and  encouraged 
to  put  a  little  money  by  for  a  rainy  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  boys  and 
girls  had  not  a  small  fund  of  their  own  they  remained  permanently  in 
the  inferior  class  of  situations.  She  was  strongly  opposed  to  sending 
boys  to  farm  work,  as  farming  was  in  such  a  bad  way  that  it  offered 
no  prospect  of  improving  their  condition  in  life.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
dissent.)  They  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  skilled  trades,  otherwise  they 
would  inevitably  fall  upon  the  rates  again  sooner  or  later.  It  was  also 
of  vital  importance  that  children  should  be  brought  up,  after  leaving 
the  Union,  in  the  creed  to  which  they  were  accredited  in  the  official 
records  of  the  Workhouse.  If  they  changed  their  creed  in  order  to 
attend  the  employer's  place  of  worship,  they  might  change  their 
religion  as  often  as  they  changed  their  clothes.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.)  There  was  no  logic  in  training  a  child  in  a  certain  creed 
until  its  thirteenth  year,  and  then  upsetting  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  far 
as  possible  children  should  be  placed  with  employers  of  the  same 
creed.  It  was  the  only  chance  they  had  of  keeping  up  their  religion, 
the  only  safeguard  that  they  would  grow  up  God-fearing  citizens,  and 
walk  in  the  way  they  should  go.     (Cheers.) 

Mrs  WiLBRAHAM  (President  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  for 
Cheshire)  said  she  was  very  pleased  to  find  that  the  percentage  of  the 
Workhouse  girls  who  returned  was  much  less  than  it  used  to  be.  She 
believed  it  had  been  reduced  during  the  last  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years  from  30  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.  (Cheers.)  The  great  point 
they  should  work  for  was  the  development  of  good,  honest,  straight- 
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forward,  and  trustworthy  character.  (Cheers.)  The  Society's  work 
had  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  girls  in  making  them  and  their 
class  respected  by  employers.  No  doubt  many  of  those  present 
could  remember  the  time  when  servants  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
Workhouses  were  regarded  with  extreme  contempt.  She  desired 
to  remind  Guardians  that  the  Girls*  Friendly  Society  had  done  good 
in  the  past,  and  to  appeal  to  Guardians  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the 
noble  work  in  the  future.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  W.  J.  Williams  (Carnarvon)  said  the  paper  contained  several 
excellent  suggestions  which  he  hoped  the  Guardians  would  en- 
deavour to  carry  out.  He  believed  the  supervision  could  be  carried 
out  by  small  committees,  and  if  this  were  not  done  they  would  have 
to  fall«back  upon  their  overworked  relieving  officers.  There  should 
be  a  report  at  least  every  six  months  to  the  Guardians  as  to  how  the 
boys  were  getting  on.  He  did  not  agree  with  Miss  Evans  that  boys 
should  not  be  put  out  to  farmers,  because  of  the  unpromising  char- 
acter of  employment  on  the  land.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  land 
not  producing  anything  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour.  They  would 
have  to  turn  back  from  the  towns  to  the  land,  and  the  sooner  they 
looked  the  matter  in  the  face  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  country 
at  large.  (Cheers.)  They  could  place  the  boys  on  the  land  with 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  far  less  temptation  and  more  leisure 
than  in  the  towns.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  children  should  be  trained 
in  thrift.  It  was,  however,  unwise  to  keep  children  without  a  penny 
in  their  pockets.  It  was  better  to  let  them  have  the  control  of  their 
money,  and  see  that  they  got  into  the  habit  of  banking  it  regularly. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  believe  in  putting  the  money  away  in  a 
box  or  a  drawer,  and  keeping  the  key  in  your  pocket.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.) 

Mrs  Morgan  (Festiniog)  greatly  regretted  that  while  the  girls 
were  well  cared  for,  the  boys  were  usually  neglected.  She  had  been 
able  to  place  several  of  the  boys  in  situations  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  but  it  had  pained  her  very  much  to  find  that  the  Guardians 
never  so  much  as  inquired  how  the  boys  were  getting  on.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  creeds,  she  knew  a  boy  who  belonged  at  one 
time  or  another  to  every  denomination  in  the  land.  The  Matron  of 
the  Union  where  the  boy  was  happened  to  be  a  Methodist,  and  the 
children,  the  boy  included,  went  with  her  sometimes.  The  Master 
was  a  strong  Churchman,  and  the  children  went  with  him  occasionally, 
so  that  the  boy  belonged  to  two  religions  before  he  left  the  Work- 
house. The  boy  afterwards  went  to  a  Baptist,  and  she  asked  him 
if  he  would  like  to  be  baptized.  "  No,  please,"  said  the  boy,  "  I 
would  not  like  to  go  over  my  head  in  the  water."  Some  time 
after  the  boy  went  out  they  had  to  change  the  home,  and  the  boy 
went  to  a  Wesleyan.  They  were  compelled  to  change  the  home, 
and  the  mistress  happened  to  be  a  Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  asked 
the  boy  to  come  along  with  her.  "  No,  indeed,"  said  the  boy,  "  I 
am  not   going  to   change  again.      I  don't  know   what  I  shall  be 
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if  I  change  again."  (Laughter.)  If  Guardians  took  the  trouble 
they  could  ensure  that  the  children  remained  in  the  creed  in  which 
they  were  registered.  There  was  a  tendency  to  spoil  Workhouse 
children  by  making  them  think  they  were  to  a  certain  extent  objects 
of  pity.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  boys  who  had  been  in  situations 
three  or  four  years  and  never  received  wages.  If  those  boys  had 
had  parents  to  care  for  them,  they  would  have  insisted  on  their 
having  wages.  ^Hear,  hear.)  But  Guardians  took  very  little  interest 
in  children  when  once  they  were  off  their  hands.  If  they  wished  to 
do  some  practical  good,  let  them  look  after  the  boys  on  their  leaving 
the  Workhouse.     (Cheers.) 

Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Slaughter  (Wrexham)  asked  whether  the 
Board  of  Guardians  could  legally  delegate  the  looking  after  of  children 
after  they  left  the  Workhouse  to  any  one  otherwise  than  the  Relieving 
Officer  ? 

The  President  and  Mr  F.  T.  Bircham  (Local  Government 
Board  Inspector)  replied  that  they  could  not,  but  they  could  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  help  of  outside  assistance.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  John  Williams  (St  Asaph)  said  Miss  Evans  was  not  quite 
right  in  her  reference  to  farming.  Boys  could  not  get  a  more 
respectable  and  constant  occupation.  (Cheers.)  As  to  creed,  they 
at  St  Asaph  encouraged  the  children  to  go  to  the  places  of  worship 
favoured  by  their  employers.  It  was  doubtful  whether  a  child  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  had  a  creed  at  all — (hear,  hear) — ^and 
it  was  safer  that  when  a  lad  went  out,  he  should  attend  the  place  of 
worship  which  his  employer  was  connected  with.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Relieving  Officer  periodically  to  inspect 
the  children  who  were  in  situations,  and  report  to  the  Guardians, 
who,  at  any  rate  in  his  experience,  had  never  had  any  complaints 
about  the  children  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  children  had  done  exceed- 
ingly well  as  a  whole.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  George  Kempster  (Llanfyllin)  said  that  after  the  children 
left  the  Workhouses  they  went  into  the  world,  and  the  Guardians 
lost  sight  of  them.  He  quite  agreed  that  there  should  be  some 
committee  or  other  means  of  supervision  of  them  for  some  time  after 
they  went  out  to  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his  Union  they  had  a 
Visiting  Committee  to  look  after  the  children  in  situations,  and  the 
employers  were  held  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  children,  who 
were,  however,  very  little  thought  of  by  the  Guardians  after  they  had 
been  apprenticed.  There  were  bad  principled  men  who  did  not  care 
whether  the  children  were  well  fed  and  taught  or  not  so  long  as  they 
got  the  premium.  Guardians  should  see  that  the  boys  were  paid  a 
fair  wage,  and  should  not  be  afraid  of  sending  them  to  farm  work. 
(Cheers.)  It  was  a  mistake  to  keep  the  children  from  the  land 
when  labourers  could  not  be  obtained.  If  they  could  not  get  the 
Workhouse  lads,  the  farmers  would  be  worse  off  than  ever.  His 
visit  to  the  Conference  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  him,  and  he  was 
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particularly  gratified  to  see  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the 
ladies.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  George  Cromar  (Wrexham)  said  he  was  exceedingly  pleased 
with  the  turn  the  discussion  had  taken,  but  he  regretted  that  the 
delegates  did  not  evince  as  much  anxiety  about  keeping  the  old 
worn-out  people  and  the  aged  on  the  previous  day.  It  was  very 
desirable  that  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  should  be  as  far  removed 
from  the  pauper  taint  as  possible.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Bennett  (St  Asaph)  said  that  a  Special  Committee  of 
ladies  might  be  very  useful  in  the  smaller  Unions.  In  larger  places 
they  employed  Inspectors.  At  Cardiff  they  had,  so  she  was  informed, 
a  lady  Inspector,  whose  duty  it  was  to  follow  up  the  children  after 
they  left  school  (Hear,  hear.)  Children  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools  enough  to  make  them  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  work 
to  which  they  would  eventually  be  sent.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Miss  Roberts  (Holyhead)  said  the  Guardians  could  not  exercise 
too  much  discretion  as  to  the  homes  to  which  the  children  went  on 
leaving  the  Union.  In  her  Union  the  Guardians  generally  knew 
personally  the  applicant  for  the  services  of  a  Workhouse  child,  and 
the  children  had  turned  out  remarkably  well.  (Cheers.)  In  her 
Union  the  boys  were  anxious  to  go  to  farm  work,  and  it  had  been 
the  making  of  many  of  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  Guardians 
exercised  good  judgment  they  would  see  that  the  people  to  whom  a 
child  was  sent  were  sound  religious  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  to 
the  question  of  creed,  she  did  not  think  that  a  boy  of  fourteen,  as  a 
rule,  possessed  a  religious  creed.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Harding  Roberts  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Conference)  said 
that  the  majority  of  the  speakers  had  taken  rather  a  gloomy  view  of 
the  subject.  In  his  experience  he  failed  to  find  any  of  the  disastrous 
results  which  had  been  so  graphically  depicted  that  morning. 
(Hear,  hear.)  One  of  the  best  ways  of  testing  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  made  would  be  an  examination  of  the  book  of  the  Master 
of  the  Workhouse,  and  in  their  Union  he  did  not  find  that  the  boys 
returned  to  the  Workhouse  as  stated;  on  the  contrary,  he  knew 
several  boys  who  were  brought  up  in  the  Workhouse  occupying 
honourable  positions  in  life  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  other 
countries.     (Hear,  hear.)     The  leading  master  builder  of  the  large 

town  of ,  U.S.A.,  was  brought  up  in  the  Holywell  Workhouse, 

(Cheers.)  That  man  was  still  attached  to  the  Workhouse,  and  he 
and  his  children  now  made  periodical  visits  to  it  to  see  the  place 
where  he  was  brought  up.  (Cheers.)  That  was  his  (Mr  Harding 
Roberts')  experience,  showing  that  the  care  of  the  children  did  not 
call  for  that  extreme  anxiety  which  had  been  evinced  during  the 
morning.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  not  sure  that  the  Guardians 
removed  the  "  pauper  taint "  if  they  kept  up  the  visits  to  the  children. 
Let  them  alone  and  develop  their  feeling  of  self-reliance,  and  learn 
to  look  after  their  own  interests.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  that 
considerable  proportion  of  the  difficulties  which  had  been  mentioned 
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that  morning  could  be  removed  if  the  Guardians  throughout  the 
whole  of  North  Wales  would  adopt  the  boarding-out  system,  for  then 
the  future  of  the  boys  would  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  looked  after 
by  the  foster-parents,  who  came  to  regard  the  children  as  their  own. 
(Hear,  hear.)  With  one  exception,  during  the  time  his  own  Board 
had  adopted  the  boarding-out  system,  only  one  child  had  come  back, 
and  he  was  not  sure  that  the  solitary  exception  was  personally  to  blame. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  less  they  interfered  with  the  children  in  service  the 
better  it  would  be  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls.  (Hear, 
hear.)  They  were  dealing  with  the  ratepayers'  money,  and  they 
must  not  make  the  lot  of  the  Poor  Law  children  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  children  of  the  people  who  had  to  provide  the  ways  and 
means  for  it.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  BiRCHAM  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  there  was 
a  little  confusion  in  the  minds  of  some  of  those  present  between  the 
boarding- out  of  young  children  and  the  placing  out  of  children  over 
school  age.  He  would  deal  only  with  the  latter,  that  being  the  class 
to  which  Mrs  Casson's  paper  referred.  Mrs  Casson's  paper  reiterated 
the  things  he  was  always  impressing  upon  Guardians.  Care  should 
be  taken,  and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  care  had  been  exercised,  when 
putting  a  boy  into  a  home  which  would  be  suitable.  They  should 
try  not  to  put  the  round  boy  in  the  square  hole,  and  vice  versa. 
There  should  be,  secondly,  proper  organisation  to  look  after  the  boy 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  he  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Relieving  Officer.  There  should  be  something  in  the 
shape  of  wages,  and  it  was  quite  a  scandal  that  children  should  be 
placed  out  without  wages  being  given.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  that  that 
took  place  at  Festiniog  Union,  and  was  a  practice  they  still  adhered 
to.  He  suggested  that  something  on  that  point  ought  to  go  out  from 
the  Conference  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  they  in  each  Union  formed  Special  Committees  to  receive 
the  Relieving  Officer's  report,  and  periodically  visit  the  children.  He 
had  always  urged  the  Guardians  to  have  a  printed  agreement,  which 
should  be  adhered  to  in  every  case.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  pur- 
posely refrained  from  referring  to  the  girls,  or  to  boarding-out, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  under  discussion.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Rev.  John  Wright  (Mancott,  Hawarden)  said  he  had  greatly 
enjoyed  the  Conference.  He  regretted  that  there  was  an  impres- 
sion very  prevalent  that  Guardians  were  nothing  but  a  body  of 
bullies.  As  far  as  he  knew,  they  were  a  body  of  gentlemen — ladies 
and  gentlemen — (cheers) — and  aimed  only  at  doing  that  which  was 
right  and  honourable  to  all  concerned.  (Cheers.)  He  could  not 
help  thinking  (with  their  esteemed  Hon.  Secretary)  that  there  was 
too  much  made  of  the  "  pauper  taint."  (Hear,  hear.)  He  knew 
some  who  were  brought  up  in  the  Workhouse  who  had  risen  to  high 
positions.  Only  a  low  type  of  mind  would  ever  taunt  such  persons 
with  their  early  connection  with  the  Poor  Law.     (Cheers.) 
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Miss  Evans  (Llandudno)  moved — 

"  That  a  Committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  l>e  appointed  in 
each  Union  from  the  Guardians  to  choose  suitable  places 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  tu  enter  into  ^reements  rela- 
tive to  employment,  and  after  the  children  have  been 
placed  in  situations  to  visit  them  regularly  in  addition  to 
the  Reh'eving  Officer." 
Mr  W.  J.  Williams  (Carnarvon)  seconded  the  proposition. 
Mr  J.  OswELL  Bury  (Clerk  of  the  Wrexham  Board)  said  that  in 
the  Wrexham  Union  there  were  no  agreements,  but  no  child  was 
allowed  to  go  to  service  out  of  their  Union  until  the  Board  had  made 
the  fullest  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  the  place  where  the  boy  was 
intended  to  be  sent.   The  boy's  master  or  mistress  had  usually  to  attend 
a  Board  meeting,  where  they  were  specially  impressed  that  the  child 
should  be  sent  to  the  place  of  worship  to  which  he  or  she  belonged. 
They  had  no  written  agreement. 

Mr  Grimslev  (Clerk  to  the  St  Asaph  Union)  also  said  they  had 
no  written  agreement,  but  the  boys  were  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Relieving  Officers. 

Mr  Birch  AM,  with  considerable  emphasis,  inquired  how,  under 
that  system,  could  they  provide  for  the  supervision  of  the  boys  pass- 
ing beyond  their  limit  ? 

Mr  Grimsley  said  the  Board  considered  that  the  Relieving 
Officers  were  able  to  do  all  that  was  necessary. 

Mr  Humphreys  Roberts  (Ruthin)  said  that  in  that  Union  the 
boys  were  generally  sent  to  work  on  farms,  and  very  seldom  returned 
to  the  Union.  They  had  verbal  agreements  with  the  employers,  and 
the  first  year's  wage  was  invariably  50s. ;  and  the  Board  did  not 
allow  any  deduction  to  be  made  in  respect  of  clothing  that  might  be 
supplied  by  the  employer,  unless  the  latter  first  got  the  express  sanc- 
tion of  the  Relieving  Officer  to  supply  the  clothes.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
could  not  agree  that  there  should  be  periodical  visits  by  committees. 
It  tended  to  keep  up  the  pauper  connection,  and  the  employers 
would  be  apt  to  resent  it  as  weakening  their  authority  over  the  boys. 
The  Ruthin  Board  were  doing  their  utmost  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of 
thrift  in  their  children.  (Cheers.)  He  was  pleased  to  say  that  Mr 
Bircham  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  had  contributed 
towards  a  fund  which  the  Guardians  originated  principally  with  a 
view  to  inculcating  thrift  into  the  children  in  their  charge.  (Cheers.) 
The  money  so  saved  had  in  many  cases  to  his  knowledge  been  of 
great  service  to  the  children  after  they  were  out  in  the  world. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  they  were  very  glad  to  have  had  such  a  large 
attendance,  considering  that  it  was  the  second  day  of  the  Conference. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Boys  and  girls  were  legally  under  supervision  until 
they  were  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  therefore  the  Guardians  ought  to 
exercise  control  over  them.  In  the  Wrexham  Union  the  Relieving 
Officers  were  very  good,  and  did  their  duty  very  well ;  at  the  same  lime 
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it  was  not  well  to  rely  entirely  upon  them.  It  would  be  well  to  have 
Ladies'  Committees  to  watch  the  children  and  see  how  they  were 
getting  on,  as  the  visits  of  the  officials  were  apt  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  At  the  same  time,  he  quite  recognised  the 
difficulties  connected  with  it,  and  that  persons  who  took  children  from 
the  Workhouses  did  not  care  to  have  any  one  interfering  between 
them  and  their  servants.  Still  the  visits  might  be  judiciously 
conducted  so  as  to  avoid  friction.  The  children  ought  after  leaving 
the  Workhouse  to  be  kept  in  the  creed  registered  in  the  Workhouse 
books  ;  they  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  with  persons  of  their  own 
creed ;  but  if  not,  arrangement  should  be  made  for  their  attending 
the  place  of  worship  to  which  they  were  attached.  Something  had 
been  said  about  boarding-out,  but  it  was  wide  of  the  subject  on  the 
agenda.  He  was  himself  at  first  very  much  in  favour  of  boarding-out, 
but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  finding  proper  homes  for  the 
children  in  Wrexham,  and  if  they  were  not  very  careful  a  great  deal 
more  harm  than  good  might  be  done  by  boarding-out.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Mr  BiRCHAM  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  that  if 
Guardians  would  voluntarily  start  Savings  Bank  accounts  for  the 
children  a  vast  amount  of  good  might  be  done.  He  had  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  some  twenty  Unions  in  North  Wales  adopt  that 
plan  with  the  greatest  possible  success.     (Cheers.) 

Mrs  Casson  said  she  was  glad  that  the  Welsh  Guardians  took 
such  great  care  of  the  children.  The  boys  were  often  sent  to  the 
farmers  in  the  outlying  districts,  and  there  being  no  agreements,  the 
boys  were  often  discharged  at  the  end  of  six  months  with  their  cloth- 
ing worn  out,  and  allowed  to  wander  about  the  country.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  send  the  boys  to  friends  of  the  Guardians,  for  a  stiff  back- 
bone was  not  a  characteristic  of  the  Welsh,  and  unless  there  was 
something  very  wrong,  the  Guardians  would  not  interfere  where  the 
children  were  not  well  treated.  There  was  an  objection  to  indentures, 
but  she  did  not  know  that  it  applied  in  every  case  that  the  Guardians 
were  a  party  to  the  indentures,  and  therefore  that  whenever,  the 
indentures  were  produced  they  proved  that  the  bearer  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  Workhouse.  The  frequent  cases  of  terrible  cruelty  to 
children  showed  the  great  importance  of  careful  supervision  of  the 
children  after  going  into  situations. 

Miss  Evans's  proposition  was  then  read  in  an  amended  form,  as 
follows  : — 

"  That  this  Conference  respectfully  urges  on  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  North  Wales  the  importance  of  appointing  a  Committee 
whose  special  duty  it  should  be  to  select  places  for  boys 
and  girls,  nnd  to  secure  that  such  children  are  visited  and 
reported  u  on  systematically;  and  that  all  agreements  made 
with  employers  should  be  in  writing,  and  duly  provide  for 
wages  being  given,  and  that  children  are  not  removed  to 
other  situations  without  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the 
Guardians  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years." 
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The  President  said  he  was  not  sure  that  the  agreements  should 
always  be  in  writing. 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  (Bangor)  asked  whether  the  proposition  was 
intended  to  apply  only  to  Workhouse  children. 

Miss  £vANS  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr  John  Bellis  (Hawarden)  asked  whether  the  Committee  were 
to  be  solely  composed  of  the  Guardians. 

Miss  Evans  said  it  should  not  necessarily  be  limited  to  Guardians. 

Mr  Humphreys  Roberts  suggested  that  each  child  should  be 
periodically  reported  upon  by  the  Guardian  of  the  district  in  which 
he  was  employed. 

Miss  Evans  said  that  the  Guardians  did  not  care  to  make  visits 
of  inspection  to  their  friends'  and  neighbours'  servants. 

Mr  John  Williams  (St  Asaph)  said  that  such  a  Committee  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  If  the  Board  took  care  to  choose  suitable 
places  for  the  children,  the  Relieving  Officer  would  be  quite  capable 
of  looking  after  the  children.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  M'KiLLOP  (Holyhead)  said  the  resolution  was  unnecessary, 
except  p)erhaps  for  one  or  two  Unions.  His  own  Board  found  good 
situations  for  the  children,  at  commencing  wages  of  ^^4  a  year  for 
boys  and  j£^  for  girls.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  Conference  passed  the 
resolution  nothing  would  come  of  it.  The  creed  question  did  not 
trouble  them  in  Anglesey.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  quite  happy 
on  that  score,  and  therless  said  about  it  the  better.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  Robert  Egerton  said  it  was  a  pity  the  resolution  was  so 
comprehensive.  (In  reply  to  the  President,  he  added  that  he  would 
not  move  an  amendment,  but  would  vote  against  the  proposition.) 

Mr  Matheson  (Wrexham)  said  he  did  not  think  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  necessary  for  Guardians  who  had  a  proper  conception  of 
their  duties.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Williams  said  he  would  like  to  withdraw  from  seconding  the 
proposition. 

Miss  Evans  thereupon  consented  to  withdraw  the  proposition, 
the  President  remarking  that  the  Conference  must  be  content  with 
the  general  discussion,  and  that  he  did  not  think  they  would  have 
been  unanimous  about  the  resolution.     (Hear,  hear.) 

*Mr  William  Griffith  (District  Auditor)  read  the  following 
paper : — 
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POOR  LAW  ACCOUNTS  IN  THEIR  RE- 
LATION  TO  AN  ECONOMICAL  AD- 
MINISTRATION  OF  THE  POOR  LAW. 

By  Mr  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH, 

DistHci  Auditor  for  tfu  North  IVales  Audit  District. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
questions  or  theories  upon  which  Poor  Law  adminis- 
trators hold  very  different  views.  My  object  will  be  to 
endeavour  to  arouse  the  interest  of  Guardians  in 
matters  of  fact  which,  I  fear,  do  not  always  receive 
sufficient  attention,  and  to  point  out  how  it  may  be 
possible  to  effect  considerable  economy  by  means  of 
an  improved  system  of  accounts,  and  of  close  attention 
on  the  part  of  Guardians  to  the  accounts  of  their 
officers. 

I  shall  only  deal  to-day  with  the  accounts  relating 
to  In-maintenance,  Outdoor  Relief,  and  the  Poor  Rate, 
or  in  other  words,  the  accounts  of  Workhouse  Masters, 
Relieving  Officers,  and  Overseers.  With  regard  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Master,  the  system  now  in  force  is 
a  most  unsatisfactory  one  from  an  Auditor  s  point  of 
view,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  regarded  so  by  the  Work- 
house Masters  themselves.  The  books  required  by 
law  to  be  kept  by  this  officer  number  nineteen.  In 
these  books  are  required  to  be  entered  the  minutest 
details,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  entries  are  true  to  fact.  It  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  remarks  which  I  may  make  are  not 
intended  in  any  way  to  imply  distrust  of  Workhouse 
Masters.  I  am  simply  dealing  with  the  system  of 
accounts,  and  wish  to  state  for  the  information  of  those 
Guardians  who  have,  perhaps,  no  definite  acquaintance 
with  the  system  now  in  force,  and  who  may  not  have 
considered  it  necessary  to  inquire  closely  into  the 
accounts,  that  the  system  is  one  which  offers  innumer- 
able temptations  to  fraud,  and  is  one  under  which  a 
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great  deal  of  waste  can  take  place,  without  check  or 
detection.  I  will  deal  with  the  most  important  books 
first,  namely,  those  in  which  the  expenditure  upon 
provisions  is  accounted  for. 

In  the  Daily  Provisions  Consumption  Account, 
the  quantities  of  prepared  food  which  each  inmate  is 
entitled  to,  according  to  the  Dietary  Table  in  force, 
are  printed  on  the  form,  and  as  the  Master,  according 
to  the  present  system,  is  bound  to  serve  each  inmate 
with  the  quantity  to  which  he  is  entitled,  the  book  could 
be  more  appropriately  called  the  Daily  Provisions  Re- 
quirement Book.  The  form  of  the  account  is  such  as  to 
lead  the  Master  to  enter  as  consumed  the  quantity  re- 
quired to  be  served  to  an  inmate,  whether  that  quantity 
be  consumed  or  not.  In  this  account  also  is  shown  the 
**  allowance  claimed  by  the  Master  in  respect  of  waste  or 
unavoidable  loss  in  the  preparation  or  distribution  of 
the  provisions."  In  an  instructional  letter  issued  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  March  1847,  it  is  stated 
that  **it  is  essential  that  the  Master  should  record  the 
actual  consumption  of  raw  material  taken  out  of  store, 
and  not  returned  thereto,  rather  than  enter  as  the 
quantities  consumed  a  mere  weekly  estimate  or 
calculation  made  with  reference  to  the  Diet  Table." 
The  most  important  entries  in  this  book  are  those 
recording  the  quantities  of  articles  taken  out  of  store 
in  their  "raw  or  unprepared  state."  The  Master 
arrives  at  the  quantities  which  he  must  take  out  of 
store  for  a  meal  by  calculating  the  quantity  which  the 
total  number  in  the  House  will  require  of  any  article  in 
its  prepared  state,  and  allowing  a  margin  for  waste  in 
cooking  and  distribution.  This  margin  varies  in 
different  Workhouses.  In  North  Wales  the  waste  on 
meat  varies  from  less  than  25  per  cent,  to  more  than 
50  per  cent.  Of  course,  the  quality  of  the  meat,  the 
efficiency  of  the  cook,  the  skill  of  the  carver,  and  the 
suitability  of  the  cooking  appliances  must  all  be  taken 
into  account.     When  I  complain  of  the  high  average 
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of  waste  on  meat  in  certain  Workhouses  I  am  at  once 
confronted  with  a  statement  that  the  meat  is  of  poor 
quality.  The  acceptance  of  the  lowest  tender  is  not 
always  good  economy.  In  one  Union  in  North  Wales 
the  meat  is  bought  at  the  low  price  of  3id.  per  lb.  A 
week's  supply  is  delivered  all  on  one  day,  that  is 
Friday.  This  is  at  once  placed  in  pickle,  where  it 
remains  for  a  week,  and  the  whole  quantity  is  boiled 
on  the  second  Sunday  after  delivery.  The  boiled 
meat  is  recooked  for  soup  and  scouse  on  certain  days. 
The  waste  on  meat  in  this  Workhouse  is  about  one- 
half 

In  some  Workhouses  there  is  no  waste  shown  on 
butter  or  bread.  It  appears  that  in  these  Workhouses 
the  butter  is  made  into  small  pats  of  the  quantity 
prescribed,  and  the  bread  baked  into  small  loaves  or 
buns.  Besides  the  waste  in  cooking  and  distribution 
there  is  the  further  waste  which  consists  of  the  food 
not  eaten  by  the  inmates.  I  have  never  yet  found  in 
any  Workhouse  Master  s  books  a  less  quantity  entered 
as  consumed  by  the  paupers  than  the  full  quantity 
prescribed  by  the  scale,  but  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
certain  classes  of  inmates  do  not  always  consume  all 
that  is  put  before  them,  and  in  some  cases,  according 
to  an  official  report  recently  issued,  the  full  quantity 
prescribed  had  not  even  been  served  out,  yet  in  all 
cases  the  Workhouse  Masters  take  credit  for  the  gross 
quantities  to  be  served.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  this, 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  how  much  a  pauper  had 
eaten  if  he  did  not  consume  the  full  share  served  to 
him.  I  think  these  remarks  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  point  that  the  system  of  accounts  is  one  which — I 
won't  say  encourages — but  certainly  leads  to  waste. 

The  daily  waste  on  food  supplied  to  the  sick 
and  to  the  officers  of  the  Workhouse  is  not  shown 
separately,  because  the  food  so  supplied  is  entered  not 
daily  but  weekly  in  the  Weekly  Provisions  Consump- 
tion Account,  and  the  inference,  therefore,  is  that  the 
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waste  generally  is  calculated  at  the  end  of  the  week  by 
reference  to  the  stock  remaining  in  store,  and  that  the 
entries  as  to  the  waste  in  the  Daily  Provisions  Con- 
sumption Account  cannot  be  regarded  as  representing 
actual  facts.  In  fact,  Workhouse  Masters  have 
informed  me  that,  under  the  present  complicated 
system,  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  perfectly  accurate 
accounts,  and  that  the  calculations  in  the  Provisions 
Books  are  made  according  to  averages.  Consequently 
excesses  owing  to  mistaken  calculations  or  any  other 
cause  are  accounted  for  under  the  heading  "waste." 
A  difficulty  therefore  arises  in  that  there  can  be  no 
effective  check  on  the  daily  waste.  This  difficulty  is 
fatal  to  the  present  system,  which  offers  opportunities 
to  men  inclined  to  be  dishonest  to  become  so,  with 
little  fear  of  detection. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that,  in  regard  to  provisions, 
the  amount  of  waste  depends  upon  the  quantity  taken 
or  supposed  to  have  been  taken  out  of  store.  If  loo 
lbs.  of  beef  has  been  taken  out  of  stores,  or  shown 
as  taken  out,  and  if  the  officer  shows  that  only  50  lbs. 
of  cooked  meat  was  required  for  consumption,  the 
remainder  is  shown  as  waste.  The  conclusion  I  come 
to,  therefore,  in  regard  to  provisions,  is,  that  the  system 
of  accounts  now  in  force  is  one  under  which  a  dis- 
honest officer  can  show  in  his  books  every  day  of  the 
year  greater  quantities  as  taken  out  of  store  than  was 
actually  the  case.  Further,  as  the  Master  is  required 
to  cut  or  provide  for  each  inmate  a  certain  prescribed 
quantity  of  food  whether  the  inmate  requires  the  full 
quantity  or  not,  a  certain  amount  of  waste  must 
result  in  consequence  of  such  requirement,  but  often  to 
an  unnecessary  extent,  for  under  the  present  system  of 
accounts  no  provision  is  made  to  enable  the  Master  to 
show  a  return  of  any  quantities  of  food  to  the  store- 
room. 

The  Accuracy  Provisions  Accounts  depends  in  part 
upon  the  information  contained  in  the  Admission  and 
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Discharge  Book.  In  this  book  the  inmates  are  classified 
into  nine  or  ten  different  classes.  A  different  diet  is 
prescribed  for  each  class.  In  large  Workhouses  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  classification  take  place  every 
week.  If  such  changes  are  not  recorded  in  the  Admis- 
sion and  Discharge  Book,  the  Provisions  Accounts 
must  necessarily  be  wrong,  for  the  quantities  entered  as 
consumed  depend  upon  the  class  for  diet  in  which  the 
inmate  is  placed  in  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Book. 
This  book  should  not  only  contain  entries  as  to  the 
admissions  to  and  discharges  from  the  Workhouses, 
but  also  admissions  to  and  discharges  from  different 
classes  while  in  the  Workhouse.  It  should  show  the 
actual  number  in  the  several  classes  at  each  meal. 
Cases  have  been  discovered  where  the  changes  I  am 
referring  to  had  not  been  recorded,  with  the  result 
that  quantities  of  food  were  shown  as  consumed  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  quantities  which  were  required  to  be 
provided  according  to  the  actual  classification.  It  is 
too  often  the  case  that  a  pauper  having  at  the  time 
of  admission  been  placed  in  a  certain  class,  remains  in 
that  class  so  far  as  the  books  show  for  six  months, 
although  as  a  matter  of  fact  changes  in  the  pauper's 
diet  had  been  made  within  that  period.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  suggest  that  a  census  of  the  inmates 
should  be  taken  at  least  once  a  quarter  by  the  Guar- 
dian and  the  Medical  Officer.  The  accuracy  of  the 
Provisions  Accounts  further  depends  upon  entries  in 
the  Medical  Relief  Book.  This  book  is  required  to 
be  kept  jointly  by  the  Medical  Officer  and  the  Master. 
The  portion  of  the  book  required  to  be  kept  by  the 
Medical  Officer  is  often  very  indifferently  entered  up. 
The  columns  in  which  the  dates  should  be  entered 
when  special  articles  of  diet  (extras)  have  been  ordered 
and  when  discontinued  are  frequently  neglected.  In 
some  cases  it  is  left  to  the  Master  to  enter  up  the 
greater  portion  of  that  part  of  the  book  which  should 
be  filled  in  by  the  Medical  Officer,  and  consequently 
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an  unfair  and  unnecessary  responsibility  is  cast  upon 
the  Workhouse  Master.  The  failure  of  the  Medical 
Officer  to  enter  up  fully  his  portion  of  the  book 
deprives  the  Guardians  and  the  Auditor  of  the  only 
effective  means  of  checking  the  Account. 

With  regard  to  the  Clothing  Books,  I  often  find 
that  the  Guardians  buy  large  quantities  of  clothing 
materials  at  a  time.  In  one  case  new  stock  bought  in 
November  had  not  been  touched  until  the  following 
August,  and  such  large  quantities  of  clothing  materials 
had  been  bought  during  one  half-year  that  it  was 
found  unnecessary  to  invite  tenders  for  materials  for 
the  following  half-year.  There  is  always  the  possi- 
bility that  moth  will  get  into  the  material,  and  more- 
over, there  is  no  reason  why  the  ratepayers*  money 
should  be  locked  up  uselessly  in  Workhouse  Storerooms 
for  a  long  period,  nor  do  I  see  why  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  into  the  Workhouse  all  at  once  the  quantities 
estimated  to  be  required  for  a  lengthened  period.  The 
practice,  I  think,  may  lead  to  abuses.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  if  a  lady  member  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
would,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  examine  the  Clothing 
Materials  Account,  and  check  the  number  of  dresses 
or  articles  of  dress  stated  to  have  been  made  from  a 
certain  number  of  yards  of  material,  as  it  is  difficult 
for  an  Auditor  to  judge  what  quantity  of  material  is 
required  to  make  articles  of  clothing  for  children 
and  adults.  I  also  occasionally  find  in  North  Wales 
that  the  Clothing  Receipt  and  Expenditure  Book  is 
not  entered  up  daily  but  half-yearly.  This  is  most 
unsatisfactory,  as,  at  the  end  of  the  half-year,  any 
adjustment  necessary  can  be  made.  The  garments 
issued  on  any  day  should  be  entered  in  the  book  on 
that  day,  so  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  making 
adjustments  at  the  close  of  the  half-year  by  reference 
to  stock  in  store. 

The  actual  Official  Book  of  Account  should]  ^be 
entered  up  from  day  to  day,  and   the  present  prac- 
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tice  of  using  Memorandum   Books  should  be  discon- 
tinued. 

In  some  Unions  I  find  considerable  laxity  in  the 
manner  of  ordering  goods.  Occasionally  I  find  the 
Order  Check  Book  in  the  custody  of  the  Master,  and 
sometimes  Masters  order  goods  on  their  own  autho- 
rity. It  is  essential  that  this  book  should  not  leave 
the  custody  of  the  Clerk,  and  the  Master  should  not 
be  allowed  to  order  any  goods  whatever  unless  he 
obtains  the  signature  of  the  Clerk  to  the  order ;  and 
an  entry  should  be  made  in  the  Report  Book  showing 
under  what  circumstances  it  was  found  necessary  to 
order  goods  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Guardians,  and  when  the  actual  quantity  of  any  article 
required  for  a  period  cannot  be  exactly  estimated  (as 
must  be  the  case  when  orders  are  made  out  monthly), 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Clerk  should  have  authority 
to  issue  supplementary  orders,  upon  an  estimate  of  the 
quantity  required  weekly  or  oftener  being  received  by 
him  from  the  Master. 

In  some  cases,  because  a  certain  quantity  of  meat 
had  been  specifically  mentioned  in  the  order,  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  the  same  quantity  should  appear 
on  the  invoice,  although  such  quantity  had  not,  in 
fact,  been  delivered,  and  it  was  explained  to  me  that 
at  the  end  of  the  half-year  matters  were  put  right  by 
calculating  how  much  too  little  or  too  much  had  been 
delivered  during  the  half-year,  and  an  adjustment  was 
then  made. 

Besides  the  nineteen  books  required  by  law  to  be 
kept  by  the  Workhouse  Master,  the  Guardians  have 
power  to  order  him  to  keep  other  books. 

Where  land  used  for  producing  vegetables,  &c.,  is 
attached  to  the  Workhouse,  a  Garden  or  Farm  Ac- 
count should  be  kept ;  but  very  seldom  is  such  an 
account  kept  now.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  other  accounts,  such  as  baking,  fire- 
wood, stone,  and  oakum.     Where  bread  is  baked  in 
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the  Workhouse,  there  should  be  a  proper  account 
kept,  so  that  it  would  be  possible,  without  difficulty,  to 
calculate  the  number  of  loaves  produced  from  a  sack 
of  flour,  and  so  that  the  stock  of  flour  in  store  could 
be  checked  at  any  time.  In  this  book  also  could  be 
entered  the  cost  of  baking,  such  as  wages  of  baker, 
cost  of  coals,  &c. 

In  the  majority  of  Workhouses  wood  is  bought 
and  cut  up  for  firewood.  A  Sales  Book  is  generally 
kept,  but  not  a  Stock  Book.  In  one  Workhouse  the 
Master  had  utilised  the  wood  and  the  labour  of  the 
paupers  to  make  certain  articles  of  furniture.  These 
articles  he  removed  when  he  resigned.  If  a  proper 
Wood  Stock  Book  had  been  kept  and  checked  periodi- 
cally by  the  Clerk,  the  Master  could  not  have  so  easily 
misappropriated  the  wood. 

The  remarks  already  made  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  fact  that,  under  the  present  system,  great  waste 
may  exist,  and  I  think  that  the  want  of  acquaintance 
on  the  part  of  the  Guardians  with  the  actual  books  of 
accounts  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of  laxity. 

With  regard  to  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  system, 
I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Workhouse  Dietaries  ( 1 898). 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  fixed  rations 
system  should  be  altered  so  as  to  allow  Guardians  to 
serve  out,  in  the  first  instance,  a  portion  only  of  the 
quantity  of  food  allowed  by  the  Dietary  Table,  instead 
of,  as  at  present,  serving  out  the  full  quantity  at  once. 
If  this  recommendation  were  adopted  it  would  neces- 
sitate such  a  change  in  the  present  form  of  account  as 
would  enable  the  Master  to  enter  the  quantities  actually 
consumed  in  a  column  parallel  with  that  in  which  the 
maximum  quantities  allowable  are  entered — should  the 
Daily  Provisions  Consumption  Account  be  retained. 

The  Committee  further  recommend  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  accounts  by  the  abolition 
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of  the   Daily  Provisions  Consumption  Account,  and 
the  provision  of  the  following  : — 

{a.)  Stores  Receipt  Book,  in  which  would  be 
entered  not  only  goods  received  into  store,  but  also 
goods  returned  to  store  from  the  dining  hall.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  weigh  or  measure  the  food  not  served, 
and  in  this  way  a  record  would  be  kept  of  such  food  as 
could  be  used  for  supplying  a  future  meal.  At  present 
it  is  too  often  the  case  that  much  of  this  food  finds  its 
way  into  the  pig  swill,  and  is  entered  in  the  books  as 
"waste." 

{6.)  A  Stores  Issue  Book,  in  which  all  store  issued 
should  be  entered  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
store,  and  each  entry  should  show  for  what  purpose 
the  goods  have  been  issued. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  as  an  effective 
check  on  the  stores  a  more  thorough  and  efficient 
stocktaking. 

With  regard  to  the  discretionary  system  of  serving 
out  food  to  inmates,  a  great  saving  could,  no  doubt, 
be  effected,  especially  in  the  case  of  children,  the  aged 
and  infirm,  and  the  sick. 

With  regard  to  the  simplification  of  accounts  I 
would  suggest  that  a  form  of  account  be  kept  in  which 
could  be  recorded  the  dailyquantities  of  articles  received, 
issued,  consumed,  and  remaining  in  store.  It  is  desir- 
able that  the  state  of  the  account  should  be  shown  day 
by  day,  and  a  form  of  account  such  as  suggested  would 
facilitate  ''surprise  stocktakings."  It  would  be  con- 
venient if  the  present  Day  Book  could  be  converted 
into  a  Day  Book  and  Daily  Consumption  and  Stock  in 
Store  Book  combined. 

With  regard  to  stocktaking  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether,  in  any  Union  in  North  Wales,  there 
is  a  proper  and  strict  taking  of  stock  at  any  given  time 
by  the  Visiting  Committee.  Careful  stocktaking  is  the 
most  practical  and  effective  check  on  the  Master  s  ac- 
counts.   The  Guardians  are  required  bylaw  to  take  stock 
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at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  but  the  **  Certificates  as  to 
stock  in  store  "  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  signed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Visiting  Committee  are  perfectly  valueless, 
as  they  are  generally  dated  after  quarter  day.  Besides, 
Workhouse  Masters  have  told  me  that,  even  when 
stocktaking  does  take  place,  it  is  done  in  a  hurried 
manner  as  a  matter  of  form.  A  case  came  under  my 
notice  the  other  day  where  the  Workhouse  Master  had 
entered  in  the  column  headed  "potatoes'*  in  the 
summary  of  the  Provisions  Account,  the  figures  relating 
to  bread,  and,  in  consequence,  350  lbs.  of  potatoes  had 
been  shown  as  consumed  more  than  had,  in  fact,  been 
consumed,  and  according  to  the  account  no  potatoes 
remained  in  store  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  must  have  been  at  least  350  lbs. 
The  Master  discovered  the  error  later  on,  and  put  the 
matter  right  by  charging  in  the  next  quarter  s  account 
350  lbs.  less  of  potatoes. 

Besides,  the  absence  of  stocktaking  is  demoralising. 
The  audit  is  a  farce  unless  stock  has  been  carefully 
taken.  The  Auditor  can  only  test  the  arithmetical 
accuracy  of  the  calculations,  and  the  accounts  may  be 
arithmetically  perfect,  and  yet  be  not  records  of  facts. 
In  taking  stock  every  kind  of  stock  should  be  taken, 
not  provisions  only.  Where  the  Guardians  hire  land 
for  garden  or  farm  purposes  they  should  ascertain  the 
number  or  quantity  of  all  live  stock,  hay,  corn,  fodder, 
&c.,  and,  I  believe,  they  might  find  that  other  live 
stock  than  their  own  is  kept  on  the  farm. 

I  may  state  that  in  one  Union  in  North  Wales,  viz., 
Festiniog,  a  paid  stocktaker  is  engaged,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  every  Union  in  North  Wales  should 
engage  a  man  at  a  fixed  yearly  salary  to  take  stock 
once  a  quarter  (or  oftener,  as  the  Guardians  may 
direct),  but  the  stocktaker  so  engaged  should  In  no 
vay  be  concerned  in  any  contract,  or  otherwise  be  in 
he  pay  of  the  Guardians  directly  or  indirectly. 

I   also  think  that  under  an  improved  system   of 
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Workhouse  Accounts,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians  to  examine  the  Master's 
Accounts  once  a  fortnight  at  such  time  as  he  may 
think  fit.  The  examination  by  the  Clerk  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  mere  comparing  of  Invoices  with 
the  entries  in  the  Day  Book,  as  is  now  too  often  the 
case.  In  a  Union  in  this  district  I  found  some  time 
ago  that  1,500  lbs.  of  meat  had  been  consumed  in  the 
preparation  of  scouse  alone,  in  excess  of  the  dietary 
scale,  during  a  period  of  four  months.  This  was  not 
discovered  until  the  audit.  Whether  the  inmates  found 
any  change  in  the  scouse  after  the  discontinuance  of 
the  extra  meat  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  have  no 
information.  In  that  establishment  the  waste  on  meat 
in  addition  to  the  waste  of  1,500  lbs.  was  about  50 
per  cent.  If  it  had  been  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  to 
examine  the  Provisions  Books,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  discovered  that  meat  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  required  was  being  used. 

In  some  Unions  the  Guardians  have  not  prescribed 
a  diet  for  the  officers.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  officers  do  not  partake  of 
the  same  fare  as  the  inmates,  but  order  goods  of 
superior  quality  for  their  own  consumption,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  leave  any  trace  of  the  transaction. 

I  will  now  briefly  consider  the  accounts  relating  to 
Outdoor  Relief,  but  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
question  of  out-relief  in  its  manifold  aspects.  My 
remarks  will  be  confined  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Relieving  Officer  in  dealing  with  applica- 
tions for  relief.  In  my  opinion  it  depends  more  upon 
Workhouse  Officers  and  Relieving  Officers  to  effect  a 
reduction  of  Poor  Law  expenditure  than  perhaps  upon 
any  other  officers  in  the  employ  of  the  Guardians.  But 
even  apart  from  any  actual  reduction  in  the  total 
expenditure,  a  strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
is  good  for  the  country,  while  a  lax  administration  is 
demoralising  all  round. 
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All  applications  for  relief  should  come  through  the 
Relieving  Officer.  The  book  in  which  the  applications 
are  entered  is  called  "The  Application  and  Report 
Book."  The  title  of  the  book  implies  its  importance, 
yet  I  regret  to  say  that  in  many  Unions  in  North 
Wales  it  is  very  imperfectly  kept. 

The  reports  as  a  rule  are  most  meagre  —  the 
column  **  Observations  and  Names  of  relations  liable 
by  law  to  relieve  the  applicant "  is  often  not  filled  in  at 
all.  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Relieving 
Officer  should  inform  the  Guardians  of  the  names  of 
any  relatives  an  applicant  for  relief  may  have.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  when  an  applicant  is  offered  the 
**  House"  and  declines  the  offer,  relatives  not  legally 
liable  come  forward  to  assist.  The  belief  that  poverty 
is  a  sufficient  ground  for  granting  relief  is  very  general^ 
but  as  a  rule  the  Relieving  Officer  in  the  Application 
and  Report  Book  enters  as  the  cause  of  an  application 
*'  Destitution."  That  many  of  these  people,  however, 
are  not  destitute  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  relief 
granted  is  often  only  is.  6d.  a  week — not  sufficient  in 
some  cases  to  pay  rent,  and,  judging  by  the  great 
number  who  receive  these  small  sums  in  outdoor  relief 
in  North  Wales,  no  disgrace  appears  to  attach  to  the 
receipt  of  out-relief — yet  outdoor  paupers  consider  it  a 
disgrace  to  go  into  the  Workhouse.  Both  kinds  of 
relief  are  provided  from  the  Poor  Rate,  and  if  applicants 
are  given  their  choice  in  the  matter,  the  principle  of 
the  Poor  Law  is  violated. 

Judging  from  the  Application  and  Report  Book, 
some  Relieving  Officers  are  satisfied  if  they  know  the 
applicant  to  be  poor,  but  they  should  not  recommend 
outdoor  relief  to  be  given  unless  they  are  satisfied  that 
the  applicant  is  actually  destitute. 

The  Relieving  Officer  should  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  minutest  particulars  respecting  each  applicant,  and 
•enter  such  information  in  the  Application  and  Report 
Book.      If  this  were  done,   the  Guardians  would,    I 
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believe,  be  frequently  led  to  make  inquiries  which 
might  be  the  means  of  discovering  that  the  applicant 
was  not  deserving  of  outdoor  relief,  or  would  at  all 
events  be  better  off  in  the  Workhouse.  The  column 
"Date  of  last  visit  at  residence  of  pauper"  is  frequently 
not  filled  in.  It  is  most  important  that  the  Guardians 
should  insist  upon  this  column  being  filled  in,  and  to 
request  a  report  after  each  visit. 

Applicants,  when  they  come  before  the  Guardians, 
appear  in  the  most  tidy  manner  they  can ;  but  by 
visiting  these  people  at  their  homes,  the  Relieving 
Officer  would  discover  the  habits  of  the  pauper — as 
many  of  the  paupers  in  their  homes  are  unclean  and 
given  to  habits  of  intemperance,  and  in  such  cases  the 
offer  of  the  House  would  seem  to  be  necessary,  as  out- 
relief  only  furnishes  these  paupers  with  the  means  of 
becoming  more  degraded  every  day — and  the  Work- 
house would  be  a  better  and  a  healthier  home  for 
them.  I  mention  this  to  accentuate  the  importance  of 
paying  frequent  visits  to  the  pauper  at  his  or  her 
residence.  The  necessity  for  making  full  reports  in 
the  Application  and  Report  Book  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated, and  I  think  that  the  Guardians  should,  at  each 
meeting,  carefully  examine  the  book,  and  demand 
explanations  when  information  has  not  been  entered 
in  the  several  columns. 

A  most  pernicious  practice  obtains  in  certain 
Unions  in  North  Wales  of  having  separate  Revision 
Lists,  and  these  lists  are  in  a  form  not  authorised  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  All  applications  for 
renewal  of  relief  should  be  treated  and  inquired  into 
as  if  they  were  fresh  applications.  Now,  once  a  pauper 
gets  his  or  her  name  on  this  "  Revision  List,*'  he  or 
she  becomes  as  a  rule  a  life  pensioner.  The  existence 
of  such  a  list  is  a  discouragement  to  the  making  of 
frequent  and  minute  inquiries  respecting  a  pauper. 
In  fact,  the  book  I  am  referring  to  does  not  provide 
space  wherein  information  respecting  an  applicant  can 
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be  entered,  except  in  respect  of  the  application  made 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  It  would  be  much 
better,  in  my  opinion,  if  applications  for  renewal  of 
relief  were  dealt  with  in  groups,  instead  of,  as  at  pre- 
sent is  the  custom  in  the  majority  of  Unions  in  North 
Wales,  all  at  once,  half-yearly.  Where  the  "  Revision 
List "  exists,  and  the  permanent  cases  are  revised  half- 
yearly,  all  together,  the  inquiry  into  applications  cannot 
be  minute  and  exhaustive.  I  think  it  would  be  prefer- 
able if  the  permanent  cases  were  revised  in  groups 
monthly,  for  frequent  revision  would  prove  an  effective 
deterrent,  especially  if  the  applicants  had  to  appear 
personally  (where  and  when  possible). 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Relieving  Officer — in  his 
Application  and  Report  Book — should  state  whether, 
bearing  in  mind  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law,  namely, 
that  the  object  of  relief  is  not  to  prevent  destitution, 
but  to  relieve  it  when  actually  existing,  he  considers 
that  relief  can  be  lawfully  given  to  the  applicant.  A 
man  thinks  twice  when  he  has  to  commit  himself  to  a 
definite  statement  in  black  and  white.  Besides,  the 
Guardians  as  a  body  do  not  know  the  applicants — 
except  the  .Guardians  of  the  parish  in  which  an  appli- 
cant lives ;  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Relieving 
Officer  would,  no  doubt,  have  weight  with  the  Guar- 
dians to  whom  an  applicant  might  not  be  known.  I 
also  venture  to  make  a  further  suggestion,  that  every 
applicant  should  make  his  or  her  application  in  writing, 
and  that  a  form  containing  questions  should  be  sent 
to  him  or  her,  to  be  returned  with  answers  thereon  to 
the  Relieving  Officer.  The  form,  when  filled  in, 
should  be  signed  by  two  substantial  ratepayers.  In 
doubtful  cases  the  applicant  should  be  required  to 
swear  to  the  answers.  (This  course  is  now  pursued 
in  certain  places.) 

There  is  at  present  certainly  a  laxity  in  making 
inquiries.  I  have  been  informed  that  even  Guardians 
(rarely  I  hope)  make  applications  on   Board  days  to 
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the  Relieving  Officers  on  behalf  of  would-be  paupers. 
In  such  cases,  I  have  advised  the  Relieving  Officers  to 
state  the  fact  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book. 
The  Relieving  Officer — holding  as  he  does  an  office 
of  great  trust  and  responsibility — should  state  in  his 
book  every  item  of  information  in  regard  to  an  appli- 
cation which  may  come  within  his  knowledge. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  relief,  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  find  so  little 
relief  given  "in  kind"  almost  throughout  North  Wales, 
the  relief  to  permanent  paupers  being  given  wholly  in 
money.  I  feel  certain  that  to  give  the  relief  partly  ia 
money  and  partly  in  kind  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect.  It  is  true  that  in  country  places  private  charity 
largely  dispenses  with  the  necessity  for  paupers  to  buy 
'Certain  articles  of  food.  A  great  many  women  paupers 
in  villages  and  small  towns  do  charing  work,  and  they 
obtain  often,  besides  wages,  food  to  take  home  with 
them.  This  matter  of  private  charity  is  one  which  I 
think  should  be  taken  into  account  and  carefully  in- 
quired into.  The  fact  that  a  woman  is  **  on  the  Parish  " 
elicits  the  sympathy  of  certain  tender-hearted  people, 
and  the  relief  is  supplemented  by  doles — a  case  of  **  to 
them  that  have  shall  be  given." 

There  came  under  my  notice  recently  the  case  of  a 
pauper  who  had  been  in  receipt  of  relief  for  some  time, 
but  whose  name  was  not  in  the  Application  and  Report 
Book,  nor  in  the  Relief  List.     The  man  was  supposed 
to  be  in  receipt  of  3s.  6d.  a  week.     When  the  Reliev- 
ing Officer  discovered  that  he  had  omitted  to  charge 
the  relief  in  the  Relief  List,  he  applied  to  the  Guar- 
dians for  permission  to  take  credit  for  the   amount 
stated  to  have  been  given.     Inquiries  were  made  by 
the  Guardian  of  the  Parish,  and  he  found  that  the  man 
only  received  3s.  weekly,  the  6d.  being  retained  by  a 
woman  who  attended  at  the  Relief  Station  to  receive 
the  money  on  behalf  of  the  pauper.     The  Relieving 
Officer  had  apparently  not  visited  the  pauper  for  a 
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long  time,  and  the  pauper  had  not  appeared  personally 
before  the  Guardians  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  relief. 

The  practice  of  handing  the  relief  to  a  representa- 
tive of  a  pauper  sometimes  leads  to  fraud.  In  a  certain 
Union  in  North  Wales  it  was  discovered,  after  the 
death  of  the  Relieving  Officer,  that  he  had  been  pay- 
ing money  to  persons  who  used  to  represent  paupers 
after  the  death  of  such  paupers. 

In  certain  Unions  the  relief  in  money  is  distributed 
fortnightly  instead  of  weekly.  Such  a  practice  must 
in  certain  cases  be  most  undesirable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  paupers*  welfare. 

In  other  Unions,  officers  are  allowed  to  purchase 
a  stock  of  wines  and  spirits  for  outdoor  relief,  without 
being  required  to  keep  an  account  of  the  same. 

It  is  the  practice  in  many  Unions  to  bracket  to- 
gether as  many  applications  as  there  may  be  on  one 
page  of  the  Application  and  Report  Book,  and  for  the 
Chairman  to  place  his  initials  outside  the  bracket. 
Under  this  method  it  is  possible  to  enter  applications 
after  the  revision  has  taken  place,  and  to  extend  the 
bracket  so  as  to  cause  the  Chairman's  initials  to  apply 
to  such  additions.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been 
done  more  than  once,  I  do  not  say  with  any  fraudu- 
lent purpose. 

It  is  also  a  very  general  practice  on  the  part  of  a 
Relieving  Officer  to  omit  to  enter  the  date  of  the  death 
of  a  pauper. 

I  only  mention  these  points  so  as  to  show  that 
certain  laxity  exists  in  dealing  with  cases  of  outdoor 
relief. 

I  have  in  mind  the  discussion  which  took  place 
yesterday  on  the  subject  of  **  Old  Age  Pensions,"  and 
I  would  observe  that  a  great  number  of  persons  now 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  would  be  deserving  objects 
of  a  pension  under  any  scheme  that  might  be  adopted. 
The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  in  almost  all  the  Unions  in 
North  Wales  have  anticipated  legislation  on  this  ques- 
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tion,  and  in  many  localities  the  effect  of  passing  a 
Pensions  Act  would  merely  be  to  legalise  the  relief 
now  given  without  legal  authority.  Should,  however, 
the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aged 
and  Deserving  Poor  be  adopted  by  Parliament — viz., 
that  the  applicant  must  satisfy  the  pension  authority 
that  "  he  has  not  received  poor  relief  other  than 
medical  relief  unless  under  circumstances  of  a  wholly 
exceptional  character  during  twenty  years  prior  to  the 
application  for  a  pension  " — the  present  action  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  pauperising  persons  who  have  no  legal 
claim  to  poor  relief  would  disqualify  such  persons  from 
claiming  a  pension. 

The  Relieving  Officers  in  most  Unions  in  North 
Wales  act  also  as  Collectors  of  the  Guardians.  The 
collection  of  sums  payable  by  relatives  towards  relief 
granted  by  the  Guardians  is  not  always  strictly  en- 
forced. It  is  desirable  that  each  Collector  should  keep 
a  Ledger  Account  in  such  a  form  as  to  show  readily 
the  amount  of  the  order,  the  payments  made,  and  the 
arrears  remaining  unpaid  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 
If  such  an  account  were  kept  and  placed  before  the 
Guardians,  they  could  see  at  a  glance  how  each  case 
stood,  and  give  such  instructions  as  they  thought  fit. 
At  present  the  matter  is  left  in  many  Unions  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  Relieving  Officers,  who  act 
as  Collectors. 

I  desire  to  mention  that  it  would  be  well  if  Guardians 
were  to  scrutinise  the  bills  in  connection  with  Establish- 
ment Charges  and  Extra  Medical  Fees.  The  bills  for 
stationery,  which  include  charges  in  respect  of  Law 
Books,  Directories,  &c.,  for  travelling  expenses,  and 
for  general  items,  are  frequently  very  heavy. 

With  regard  to  Extra  Medical  Fees,  I  will 
only  mention  that  in  midwifery  cases  the  sum  payable 
under  Article  183  of  the  Consolidated  Order,  1847,  is 
more  often  charged  than  that  under  section  182. 

The  fact  that  instruments  were  used  does  not  of 
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necessity  prove  that  the  case  was  one  of  great  difficulty^ 
and  the  higher  fee  is  not  payable  except  in  special 
cases  in  which  great  difficulty  may  have  occurred  in 
the  delivery,  or  long  subsequent  attendance  in  respect 
of  some  puerperal  malady  or  affection. 

In  connection  with  the  Overseers'  Accounts  three 
points  only  will  be  referred  to : — 

(i.)  The  Commission  allowable  to  owners  of  small 
tenements,  under  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and 
Collection  Act,  1869. 

(2.)  The  amounts  stated  to  be  irrecoverable  and 
recoverable. 

(3.)  The  costs  incidental  to  the  collection  of  poor 
rates. 

With  regard  to  the  commission  allowable  to  owners 
of  small  tenements,  it  is  the  general  practice  in  North 
Wales  to  deduct  the  commission  at  the  time  of  making 
the  rate,  from  the  total  amount  to  be  collected.  This 
practice  is  the  cause  of  a  considerable  loss  in  those 
parishes  where  arrears  are  allowed  to  accumulate,  for 
the  owner  forfeits  his  right  to  a  commission  unless  a 
rate  made  before  January  in  any  year  is  paid  by  him 
by  the  5th  of  June  following. 

The  Overseers  in  many  parishes  do  not  appear  to 
understand  that  when  the  requirements  of  sections  3  or 
4  of  the  Poor  Rate  Collection  Act,  1869,  have  been 
complied  with,  it  is  not  compulsory  upon  them  to 
allow  25  or  30  per  cent,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Overseers  to  decide,  accord- 
ing to  their  knowledge  of  the  locality,  how  much 
more  than  15  per  cent,  and  not  exceeding  25  or  30 
per  cent,  to  allow.  In  thriving  industrial  towns 
where  the  demand  for  small  tenements  is  great,  and 
where  tenements  are  seldom  empty,  30  per  cent  would 
seem  to  be  too  liberal  an  allowance. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  recoverable  and  irre- 
coverable amounts  shown  at  the  closing  of  the  rate, 
great  laxity  at  present  prevails,  resulting  in  a  very  serious 
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loss  to  the  parish.  Persons  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
arrear  in  some  parishes  for  years,  with  the  natural 
consequence  that  large  sums  are  lost,  while  a  prompt 
and  rigid  collection  would  have  prevented  such  a 
leakage.  The  rate  in  a  large  number  of  parishes 
is  made  late  in  the  half-year,  and  the  result  often 
is,  that  persons  move  from  their  houses  before  the 
rate  is  made,  and  escape  payment  of  any  portion 
of  it.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  rates  should 
be  made  early  in  October  and  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  election  of  Overseers  in  April  of  each 
year,  so  as  to  allow  ratepayers  sufficient  time  within 
which  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  rates. 

In  the  months  of  February  and  August  in  each 
year  the  Overseers  should  ascertain  who  the  defaulters 
are,  and  at  once  take  out  summonses  against  them. 

With  regard  to  the  sums  shown  as  irrecoverable,  I 
would,  in  particular,  draw  attention  to  the  practice — 
the  general  practice — of  excusing  certain  persons  from 
payment  of  rates,*  without  requiring  such  persons  to 
make  personal  application  for  such  excusal  before 
Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Petty  Sessions.  The  Over- 
seers in  this  matter  too  often  take  upon  themselves 
the  duties  of  Guardians,  that  is,  to  relieve  poor  persons. 

During  my  experience  I  have  found  the  most 
serious  abuses  arising  from  the  practice,  and  it  would 
have  a  wholesome  effect  if  magistrates  were  to  decline 
to  excuse  persons  from  payment  of  rates  unless 
personal  application  be  made  to  them. 

The  column  in  the  Rate  Book  in  which  particulars 
should  be  entered  as  to  unoccupied  houses  is  often 
neglected.  If  a  house  has  been  empty,  the  Collector 
should  state  the  period  during  which  it  was  empty. 
Houses  are  often  empty  only  for  a  few  weeks,  or  a 
month  or  two,  but  the  rate  is  frequently  written  off  in 
full.  The  Overseers  should  insist  upon  the  column 
being  properly  filled  in,  so  that  they  can  make 
inquiries. 
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With  regard  to  the  last  point — the  cost  of  Collec- 
tion— I  may  state  that  the  petty  charges,  such  as 
travelling  expenses,  remuneration  for  making  out 
Valuation  Lists,  and  postages,  are  often  excessive  and 
unnecessary.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Overseers  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  account  before  it  is 
presented  to  the  Auditor.  Assistant  Overseers  are 
not  entitled  to  any  extra  remuneration  unless  provision 
for  such  extras  is  made  in  the  appointment. 

I  would  consider  it  a  great  improvement,  speaking 
generally,  if  Guardians  iiad  the  power  to  appoint 
Collectors  throughout  the  whole  district.  If  they  had 
that  power.  Unions  could  be  divided  into  districts  for 
the  purposes  of  Rate  Collection.  The  Ruthin  Union 
has  been  divided  into  two  districts  for  the  purposes  of 
Rate  Collection,  and  in  the  Llanrwst  Union  there  is 
only  one  Rate  Collector  for  the  whole  Union  (excepting 
two  small  parishes).  I  find  this  plan  to  work  admirably. 
It  secures  uniformity  of  method,  and  the  Collector, 
when  he  has  a  large  district  undor  his  control,  can 
enforce  the  collections  with  less  regard  for  individuals 
than  a  man  who  has  under  his  control  only  a  small 
area. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President  said  they  were  very  much  obliged  to  Mr  Griffith 
for  his  paper,  which  covered  a  very  wide  field.  He  regretted  that 
they  had  not  time  to  give  it  ample  discussion.  Mr  Griffith  had 
touched  on  many  points  of  which  he  (the  speaker)  had  some  know- 
ledge, and  thoroughly  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  desirability  of 
appointing  Union  collectors,  a  question  which  had  been  mooted  in 
the  Wrexham  Union  many  years  ago,  when  he  (the  President)  tried 
to  get  the  Board  to  go  in  for  it,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  these  days 
the  system  of  Overseers  was  almost  an  anachronism.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Overseers  had  now  nothing  to  do  with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  all 
that  was  left  to  them  was  the  keeping  of  the  parish  accounts,  and  in 
many  cases  they  were  most  unsatisfactorily  kept  What  they  required 
in  these  days  was  the  abolition  of  the  parochial  system  of  Overseers, 
the  appointment  of  Union  Collectors,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
general  system  of  collection  and  account  under  the  supervision  of 
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the  Clerks  to  the  Guardians.  (Cheers.)  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Masters  of  Unions,  relieving  officers,  and  other  officials  would  take 
to  heart  the  many  excellent  things  that  Mr  Griffith  had  said  in  his 
paper.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Bury  (Clerk  of  the  Wrexham  Union)  said  he  had  just  cele- 
brated his  silver  wedding  with  Poor  Law  work — (hear,  hear) — and 
had  never  until  to-day  had  the  opportunity  of  criticising  an  auditor. 
(Laughter.)  It  was  with  great  regret  that  he  noticed  time  did  not 
permit  of  extended  discussion  of  the  paper,  which  was  full  of  excel- 
lent suggestions,  and  left  very  few  loopholes  for  attack.    (Hear,  hear.) 

In  reply  to  one  of  the  members, 

Mr  Harding  Roberts  stated  that  the  papers  and  other  proceed- 
ings at  the  Conference  would  be,  as  usual,  published  by  Messrs  P.  S. 
King  &  Son,  and  that  Boards  of  Guardians  might  obtain  from  them 
copies  of  the  Reports  of  the  Central  and  District  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences. The  cost  of  such  copies  may  be  legally  charged  on  the 
Poor  Rates.  In  the  Holywell  Union  the  Board  made  an  invariable 
rule  to  obtain  copies  of  the  North  Wales  and  Central  Conferences  for 
each  of  the  Guardians ;  and  at  Wrexham  the  same  thing  was  always 
done.  It  depended  entirely  upon  the  action  of  the  various  Boards. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Harding  Roberts  (Hon.  Sec.)  said  that  he  felt  in  this  matter 
under  a  sense  of  deep  obligation  to  Mr  Griffith  for  reading  the  paper. 
(Hear,  hear.)  When  he  asked  Mr  Griffith  to  read  a  paper  before 
the  Conference,  it  involved  a  new  departure  from  anything  that  had 
been  done  in  Poor  Law  Conferences  previously,  and  he  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  received  quite  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been 
that  morning.  After  the  exceedingly  able  paper  which  had  been  read 
that  morning,  the  Conference  could  not  but  be  extremely  grateful  to 
Mr  Griffith  for  his  valuable  address.  (Cheers.)  If  time  had  per- 
mitted he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  heard  Mr  Griffith's  views  as 
to  the  powers  of  the  Guardians  in  spending  money,  for  the  Clerks  of 
the  various  Boards  had  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  caution  that 
the  Guardians  did  not  enter  upon  expenditure  which  was  likely  to  be 
surcharged.  The  importance  of  accurate  bookkeeping  by  the  Masters 
of  the  Unions  was  clearly  set  out  in  the  paper.  The  larger  propor- 
tion of  Guardians,  probably  about  two-thirds  of  them,  knew  nothing 
about  the  books,  and  thought  that  the  Master  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  carve  the  meat  for  dinner  and  generally  supervise  the  building. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Workhouse  Master  had  to  keep  about  nineteen 
books,  and  all  of  them  required  the  most  careful  attention.  Incident- 
ally that  showed  the  importance  of  selecting  a  good  man  for  the 
Mastership.  Clerks  had  to  bear  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  supervision  of  the  Master's  accounts.  Whether  that 
supervision  was  satisfactory  or  not  it  was  not  for  him  to  say.  In  many 
cases  the  Relieving  Officers  were  not  as  well  supported  in  their  work  as 
they  should  be  by  the  Guardians,  who  in  many  instances  ignored 
the  Relieving  Officer's  report  (the  applicant  having  "friends  in  Court"), 
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and  that  officer  consequently  did  not  get  the  amount  of  attention 
which  he  ought  to  receive. 

Mr  Bury  (Wrexham)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of 
the  paper,  which  was  bristling  over  with  useful  hints,  and  personally 
he  thanked  Mr  Griffith  very  sincerely.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Simon  Jones  (Wrexham)  seconded,  saying  that  the  Wrexham 
Board  had  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  waste  of  bread  in  the  sick 
wards.  They  had  adopted  the  plan  in  Wrexham  that  a  loaf  of  bread 
with  some  butter  should  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  nurse  in  charge 
of  the  sick  ward,  when  she  would  simply  cut  what  the  patient  required 
and  no  more. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  unanimously, 

Mr  Griffith  said  he  hoped  that  in  future  the  Guardians 
would  take  more  interest  in  the  Union  accounts.  There  was  no 
occasion  whatever  for  making  a  yearly  rate  in  the  agricultural 
department  When  he  first  came  to  North  Wales  he  found  that  the 
poor  rate  was  made  in  most  parishes  once  a  year.  He  was  glad  to 
say  that  this  practice  has  been  discontinued  in  nearly  all  the  parishes 
in  North  Wales.  There  are  two  or  three  parishes  in  the  Festiniog 
Union  where  the  poor  rate  is  levied  once  a  year,  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  poor  rates  should  be  made  yearly  in  these  parishes, 
except  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  paid  officers.  The  practice  is 
one  which  renders  the  audit  quite  ineffectual  at  Michaelmas.  The 
poor  rate  is  made  yearly  in  Llandudno,  but  as  the  majority  of  the 
householders  are  lodging-house  keepers  they  prefer  to  pay  the  year's 
rate  during  the  first  half-year,  with  the  result  that  the  bulk  of  the 
year's  rate  is  collected  within  one  half-year.  In  rural  and  industrial 
parishes,  however,  the  making  of  a  yearly  rate  is  an  unmitigated 
evil. 

Mr  Hugh  Thomas  (Bangor)  said  they  could  not  separate  without 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  they  had  performed  their  duties.  (Cheers.) 
No  doubt  it  had  been  a  great  anxiety  for  them  to  bring  the  Confer- 
ence thus  far  towards  success.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  M'KiLLOP  (Holyhead)  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President,  which  was  carried  with  great  cordiality. 

The  President  (who  was  cheered  on  rising)  said  he  was  very 
much  obliged  for  the  vote  of  thanks.  He  would  have  absolutely 
declined  to  take  the  chair  again,  but  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  as  the 
Conference  selected  Wrexham  as  its  meeting  place.  The  paper  on 
old  age  pensions  opened  up  such  a  wide  field  that  he  did  not  think 
a  resolution  would  have  been  a  good  thing.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  among  the  general  public,  who  appeared  to 
imagine  that  Guardians  thrust  respectable  deserving  persons  into 
"  the  House."  It  was  not  so.  The  deserving  poor  always  got  out- 
door relief.  (Cheers.)  The  discussion  on  the  first  paper  (Pensions) 
was  one  of  the  best  he  had  ever  heard  in  London  or  elsewhere,  but 
it  would  not  have  been  desirable  to  vote  upon  the  question,  and  the 
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same  might  be  said  of  the  points  raised  in  Mrs  Casson*s  paper. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  wished  there  had  been  more  time  to  discuss 
Mr  Griffith's  paper  more  fully.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  papers  had  all 
elicited  a  great  deal  of  valuable  experience,  and  many  very  useful 
suggestions.  Guardians  were  often  represented,  as  the  Rev.  John 
Wright  remarked,  as  harsh  and  cruel,  but  he  thought  that  Conference 
showed  the  extent  of  their  work  and  the  kindly  and  efficient  manner 
in  which  they  sought  to  perform  it.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Harding  Roberts  (Hon.  Sec),  who  was  cordially  greeted, 
said  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  President's  remarks.  In  his  ex- 
perience it  was  the  best  Conference  they  had  ever  held  in  North 
Wales.     (Cheers.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    PROCEEDINGS 


or   THE 


Seventh  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for  the 
Eastern  District,  comprising  the  Counties  of 
Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Ipswich,  on  Thursday,  26th 
October  1899. 


Mr  E.  P.  Ridley,  Mayor  of  Ipswich,  Presided. 


The  following  Unions  were 
Essex. 

Lex  DEN   AND  WlNSTREE — 

Clover,  E. 
Smith,  D. 
Raffles,  Rev.  T.  S. 

Colchester— 
Sewell,  Mrs. 
Went,  Alfred. 
Letch,  James. 
Pluck,  W.  E.  (Assistant  Clerk). 

West  Ham — 
Anderson,  John. 

Norfolk. 

Blofield^ 
Cubitt,  Major  F.  A.  (Chairman). 
Clarke,  Mrs  M.  J. 

Loddon  and  Clavering — 
Holmes,  John  (Chairman). 
Wright,  Wm. 

Norwich — 
Crotch,  Y.  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Stone,  Rev.  G.  E. 
Lucas,  Mrs. 
Woodward,  E.  R.  (Clerk). 


represented  at  the  Conference. 

Nor  folk — continued. 

Erpingham — 

FuUagar,  Rev,  H.  S. 
Bugden,  Mr  Alderman. 


St  Faith's — 

Cozens,  Hardy  T.  (Chairman). 
Goddard,  W.  G. 
Row,  Chas.  (Clerk). 


East  and  West  Flecg— 

Tacon,  Rev.  R.  J. 
Connop,  E.  M. 

Free  bridge  Lynn — 
Ffolkes,  G.  B.  (Chairman). 

Suffolk. 

BOSMBRE  AND  ClAYDON — 

Burch,  F.  T.  W.  (Chairman). 
Wilson,  Rev.  James. 
Shaw,  Rev.  H.  J. 
Gooding,  Samuel  (Clerk). 
Fiske,  George. 
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Su  FFOLK — continued, 

Plomesgatk — 

Toller,  Wm. 
Jordan,  Wm. 
Read.  T.  W.  (Clerk). 

Hartismere— 

Cracknell,  S.  E.  (Chairman). 
Nunn,  11.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Short,  Wm. 

Ipswich — 

Fisk,  Geo.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Dowsctt,  Rev.  A.  A. 


Su  F  FOLK — (OHiinued. 
I  psw  ICH  — {Qntinued, 

Lord,  A. 
Oxborrow,  Miss. 
Vulliamy,  A.  F.  (Clerk). 

MUTFORD  AND   LOTHI NOLAN 

Bee,  Thomas. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  J.  Miller. 

RlSBRIDGB — 

Little,  Rev.  J.  R. 
Crow,  Harry. 


VISITORS. 


Bagenal,  Mrs. 
Lee- Warner,  Mrs. 


Hose,  Rev.  T.  C. 
Platten,  Rev.  T.  E. 


The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  cither  by  Delegates  or  other 
(juardians : — 

Essex. — Billericay,  Hraintree,  Chelmsford,  Uunmow,  Epping,  Halstead,  Maldon, 
Ongar,  Orsett,  Rochford,  Romford,  Saffron  Walden,  and  Tendring. 

Norfolk. — Aylsham,  Depwade,  Docking,  Downham,  Forehoe,  Guiltcross, 
Henstead,  King's  Lynn,  Metford  and  Launditch,  Smallburgh,  Swaffham,  Thetford, 
Walsingham,  Way  land,  and  Yarmouth. 

Suffolk. — Blything,  Bur)'  St  Edmunds,  Cosford,  Hoxne,  Mildenhall,  Sam- 
ford,  Stow,  Sudbury,  Thingoc,  Wangford,  and  Woodbridgc. 


SUBJECTS    DISCUSSED. 

1.  Old  Age  Pensions,  by  Mr  George  Edwards,  Guardian  of 

the  Poor^  Erpingham  Union  .  .  .  . 

2.  Detention  of  Paupers,  by  Mr  H.  Lee-Warner,  M.A., 

J.P,  and  C.  C.  for  the  County  of  Norfolk 


PACE 
342 


The  Mayor,  when  members  were  assembled,  said — May  I  first 
give  you  a  welcome  to  this  Conference,  and  express  a  hope  that  the 
result  of  your  proceedings  to-day  will  be  beneficial  both  to  yourselves 
who  are  here,  to  your  fellow-Guardians  who  are  absent,  and  also  to 
those  on  behalf  of  whom  you  administer  the  Poor  Law — both  the 
inmates  of  the  Workhouses  and  those  who  receive  out-relief,  as  well 
as  the  ratepayers  whose  money  is  spent.  I  don't  propose  to  say 
anything  to  you  about  the  Poor  Law  at  the  present  time.  My  chief 
reason  for  not  doing  so  is  that  I  am  not  a  Poor  Law  expert.  It  is  a 
subject,  however,  in  which  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I 
believe  the  very  first  time  I  ever  spoke  in  public  was  on  the  subject 
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of  Out-door  Relief,  and,  in  preparing  for  that  speech  I  obtained  some 
pretty  strong  views  which  I  have  held  to,  and  had  no  reason  to  alter 
since  that  time.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  they  are,  because 
there  is  no  occasion  to  do  so  this  morning.  There  is  still  another 
reason  why  I  shall  not  make  a  speech.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
nothing  much  more  annoying  to  gentlemen  who  are  going  to  read 
papers  at  a  Conference  than  to  find  that  some  of  their  best  points  are 
gathered  up  by  the  Chairman  in  opening  the  proceedings,  and  if  I 
had  any  inclination  at  all  to  speak  about  either  of  the  subjects  that 
you  intend  to  discuss,  I  should  be  nearly  sure,  with  the  papers  before 
me,  to  be  tempted  to  read  some  extracts  from  those  papers.  There- 
fore I  won't  attempt  to  discuss  the  subjects  at  all ;  but  if  I  can  be  of 
any  assistance  by  sitting  here  and  listening,  I  shall  be  very  pleased 
to  do  so,  and  I  trust  that  the  meeting  will  be  entirely  successful. 
(Applause.) 

Mr  George  Edwards  (Erpingham)  read  the  following  paper : — 


OLD    AGE    PENSIONS. 

By  Mr  C.EORdE  EDWARDS, 

Guardian  o/tht  Poor^  Erpingham  Union, 


An  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme  is  as  yet  the  most 
democratic  proposal  that  has  secured  attention.  Be- 
cause, apart  from  the  principle  of  humanity  involved, 
its  economic  basis  is  real,  as  being  a  system  by  which 
a  portion  of  the  balance  of  the  workers'  wage  retained 
by  a  system  of  commercial  profit  is  returned  to  them. 
Mr  Chamberlain,  who  is  credited  with  being  the  pro- 
genitor of  this  scheme,  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  a 
speech  in  one  of  the  large  towns,  that  the  Scheme  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  was  so  simple  that  a  wayfaring  man 
— though  a  fool — should  not  err  therein,  and  with 
justice  guiding  I  am  in  entire  accord  with  him  in  this 
particular.  U  nfortunately  this  optimistic  view  was  not 
shared  altogether  by  the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
in  1895  ^o  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  such  a 
scheme.  After  sitting  two  years  they  presented  a 
Report  to  Parliament  stating  that  they  could  not  find 
any  scheme  to  recommend. 

One  is   tempted   to  remark   that   a   Commission, 
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royal  or  otherwise,  with  a  millionaire  as  chairman, 
could  report  no  other  way,  but  humanity  is  not  yet 
dead.  Throughout  the  country  this  shuffling  was 
intensely  resented. 

In  Parliament  a  numerousFy  signed  petition  was 
presented,  and  by  similar  pressure  an  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion Scheme  is  to  some  extent  likely  to  be  adopted. 

It  is  admitted  everywhere,  and  by  all  parties,  that 
the  present  system  of  Poor  Law  Relief  is  altogether 
unsuited  for  the  age  in  which  we  live.  To  be  chari- 
tably disposed  towards  this  relic  of  the  dark  ages,  we 
can  only  speak  of  it  as  being  clumsy,  unjust,  cruel, 
oppressive,  and  inefficient.  Clumsy  because  it  is  in- 
discriminate, all  being  treated  alike.  Corduroy  uni- 
forms proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  the  wearers  are 
paupers.  Unjust,  as  poverty  and  decrepitude  are 
made  the  cause  of  their  being  deprived  of  their  vote. 
Cruel  and  oppressive,  because  it  inflicts  on  the  poor, 
after  a  life  of  honest  toil,  the  greatest  hardship. 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  not  supposed  to  grant  any 
relief  until  the  applicant  can  prove  utter  destitution. 
One  can  scarcely  find  language  strong  enough  in  con- 
demnation of  a  system  which  compels  a  poor  woman, 
after  she  has  lost  her  breadwinner,  to  produce  her 
bills  to  satisfy  the  Guardians  that  all  the  money  she 
received  from  her  husband  s  club  is  spent  before  she 
can  get  any  relief  either  for  herself  or  children.  But, 
happily,  many  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are  more 
humane  than  the  Poor  Law  System  which  they  are 
elected  to  administer.  Insufficient,  because  it  is  costly, 
as  a  glance  at  the  following  figures  quoted  by  Sir 
Hugh  Owen,  K.C.B.,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  this  question  proves — Cost  of  in-main- 
tenance,  1892,  ;^2,044,o62 ;  out-relief,  ;^2,374,38o. 
Total  cost  of  relief,  ;i(^4, 4 18,442.  To  this  might  be 
added  ;^  i  »33 1  >733  foj"  maintenance  of  lunatics  in  asylums 
— to  administer  this  cost  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half 
(see  figures  quoted  by  the  same  authority  and  same 
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time).  Salaries  and  rations  of  officers  and  servants 
and  superannuation  allowances,  ;^  1,496, 340.  Other 
expenses  connected  with  relief,  ;^956,454.  There  was 
also  spent  in  the  same  year  on  Workhouse  Loans,  &c., 
^644, 709. 

By  grasping  these  figures  we  shall  see  there  was 
spent  in  1892,  under  the  present  Poor  Law  system, 
;^8,847,678.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  the  nation's  wealth,  a  large  number  of  our 
fellow-creatures  died  of  starvation,  and  thousands  were 
on  the  verge  of  it.  A  terrible  indictment  these  facts 
constitute  against  the  present  Poor  Law  system,  and 
all  earnest  reformers  cry  aloud  for  immediate  drastic 
reform. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  an  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme 
is  the  reform  necessary  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
system  of  relief  which,  as  shown  above,  is  clumsy, 
cruel,  unjust,  inefficient,  and  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
ratepayers. 

The  principal  considerations,  then,  in  connection 
with  it  are — 

1.  The  Financial,  or  source  of  Income. 

2.  The  Cost. 

3.  The  Qualification  (residence,  age,  &c.). 

4.  The  Administration. 

5.  Proof  of  Qualification. 

(i.)  The  means  by  which  the  funds  are  to  be 
raised  is  the  first  question  asked  whenever  the  subject 
is  discussed.  I  unhesitatingly  answer  by  the  Taxation 
of  the  Land  Values.  I  would  remind  this  Conference  of 
the  resolution  unanimously  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  8th  March  1895,  ^^^^  "^  system  of  taxa- 
tion can  be  equitable  unless  it  includes  the  direct 
assessment  of  the  enhanced  value  of  land  due  to  the 
increase  of  population  and  wealth,  and  the  growth  of 
towns. 

We  must  take  for  public  use  those  Land  Values 
which  the  public  by  its  presence,  its  industry,  and  its 
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expenditure  have  created.  Or  as  a  help  with  other 
means,  I  would  suggest  the  appropriation  of  the  Death 
Duties.  This,  on  an  average,  would  provide  nearly 
half  the  cost.  When  we  consider  it  has  generally  been 
devoted  to  the  manufacturing  of  weapons  of  warfare, 
surely  to  devote  it  to  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
industrial  veterans  in  their  declining  days  to  some- 
thing of  the  comforts  of  life,  would  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Or, 
as  a  further  means  of  income,  I  would  suggest  the 
reimposition  of  the  Four  Shilling  Land  Tax,  which 
would  yield  somewhere  about  ;^40,ooo,ooo.  Any  Old 
Age  Pension  Scheme  that  provides  that  its  cost  be 
partially  derived  out  of  Local  Rates  or  by  individual 
contribution  ought  to  be  resolutely  opposed  by  this 
Conference.  The  cost  ought  to  be  a  national  charge. 
We  all  belong  to  the  State,  and  the  State  is  like  a 
human  body — one  part  cannot  suffer  without  the  other, 
and  so  it  is  with  the  State  at  large.  It  is  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  State  that  any  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  should  be  left  to  poverty  and  the  Workhouse 
after  a  life  of  labour. 

(2.)  Cost.  Mr  Burt,  in  his  return  given  to  the 
Royal  Commission,  said,  in  1891,  there  were  2,145,380 
persons  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief  above  the  age 
of  sixty  years.  To  allot  to  those  5s.  per  week  would, 
it  is  estimated,  cost  about  ;^2  3, 500,000.  I  would  give 
a  pension  to  every  naturalised  Briton  whose  income 
does  not  exceed  los.  per  week  from  any  other  source, 
who  can  prove  a  thirty  years*  residence  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
or  before,  if  permanently  disabled  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  and  who  has  been 
unable  to  make  provision  for  sickness  through  failing 
health  by  joining  some  duly  registered  Friendly 
Society.  I  know  of  no  other  qualification  neces- 
sary beyond  those  stated  above.  If  character  and 
thrift  are  to  be  considered  proper  qualifications  for  a 
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pension,  then  I  ask,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
those  who  are  thereby  disqualified  ?  Shall  we  leave 
them  to  starve  and  die  ?  If  so,  where  is  our  humanity  ? 
Or  shall  we  totally  ignore  their  existence,  leaving  them 
to  become  a  menace  to  society,  and  a  danger  to  the 
community  at  large  ?  Can  we  leave  them  to  drag  out 
an  existence  in  the  gutter  and  ashpits  where  they 
would  still  further  develop  their  criminal  instincts? 
If  so,  how  shall  we  hereafter  face  Christ,  who  bid  us 
return  good  for  evil,  and  who  Himself  was  always 
ready  to  take  fallen  humanity  by  the  hand  and  raise 
them  out  of  the  gutter.  No  considerations  of  political 
economy  should  override  those  grand  instincts  of 
humanity,  as  advocated  by  Christ  Himself,  and  con- 
stantly developed  in  our  Christian  churches.  Let  us 
rather  help  the  people  along  the  path  of  virtue  instead 
of  fostering  criminal  instincts  by  refusing  to  lend  a 
hand  to  help  them.  If  so,  we  shall  be  establishing  a 
system  that  is  even  worse  than  our  present  system. 
Under  that  system  the  spendthrifts  who  waste  ;^  1 50,000 
per  year,  and  then  ask  the  law  to  aid  them  to  sell  the 
family  heirlooms;  the  Jubilee  plunger  who  gets 
through  ;^230,ooo  in  two  years;  the  Monte  Carlo 
gambler  who  selected  the  wrong  card  and  then  sought 
relief  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court ;  and  the  millionaire 
who  loses  his  fortune — these  can  all  find  a  home  in  the 
Workhouse  after  a  life  of  debauchery  and  shame,  and 
humanity  dare  not  say  them  nay. 

Let  me  also  remind  this  Conference  that  we  by  our 
present  industrial  systems  are  responsible  for  that  large 
army  that  we  have  always  with  us,  commonly  known 
as  tramps.  Where,  then,  I  ask,  is  the  character  or  thrift 
test  to  come  in.*^  In  my  opinion  a  wise  thrift  means 
to  the  working  man  the  provision  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  his  family  and  himself,  subscription 
to  a  Trade  Union  against  industrial  oppression,  and 
insurance  against  sickness  or  want  of  employment. 
This  we  are  told,  by  no  less   an  authority  than  Mr 
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Broadhurst,  cannot  be  done  with  a  less  income  than 
30s.  per  week.  The  suggestion  of  some  who  have 
formulated  pension  schemes  that  the  receipt  of  Poor 
Law  Relief  within  twenty  years  should  be  considered 
a  disqualification  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

Under  the  present  system  of  commercial  profit  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  a  large  portion  of  the  workers 
to  keep  off  the  rates  —  the  wages  of  the  workers, 
especially  the  unskilled  workers,  being  so  miserably 
low,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  make  any 
provision  against  sickness  in  their  families.  In  fact  it 
is  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  strictest  economy  that  a 
man  is  able  to  keep  up  his  contribution  to  a  sick  benefit 
club.  Moreover,  a  widow  has  no  club,  and  if  she  had, 
she  is  left  in  a  most  helpless  condition  when  her  bread- 
winner is  dead.  I  would  ask,  how  is  she  to  support 
herself  and  children  without  seeking  relief,  and  by  the 
time  her  children  can  support  themselves  she  is  well 
advanced  in  life,  and  her  health  becomes  impaired,  and 
they  are  unable  to  earn  even  a  bare  living.  This,  I 
presume,  is  the  experience  of  every  Board  of  Guardians. 
In  the  case  of  widows  I  hope  to  see  the  age  qualifica- 
tion considerably  under  sixty-five  years.  The  sugges- 
tion that  a  person  should  lose  his  pension  by  having 
undergone  some  sentence  for  any  transaction  accounted 
dishonourable  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  This  theory  would  open  wide  the  flood- 
gates of  bigotry  and  intolerance  and  foolish  contention 
as  to  who  is  to  be  the  judge  whether  the  act  is  dis- 
honourable. Are  they  to  be  the  sporting  landlord 
magistrates  who  by  their  land  monopoly  and  game- 
preserving  propensities  have  deprived  the  workers  of 
an  opportunity  to  get  even  the  barest  **  living,"  or  is  it 
to  be  the  parson  who  has  got  an  ideal  of  rectitude  and 
honour  of  his  own. 

I  should  remove  the  pension  authority  as  far  from  the 
present  Poor  Law  system  as  possible.  I  should  prefer 
to  see  pensions  paid  weekly  through  the  Post  Office. 
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This  could  be  very  easily  worked  without  much 
extra  cost  for  administration.  Every  applicant  for  a 
pension  should  be  required  to  present  in  the  first  place 
a  certificate  of  birth  or  of  identification.  On  doing 
this,  the  Post  Office  authority  should  supply  him  with 
a  card,  which  should  hold  good,  say  for  three  months. 
Upon  this  should  be  written  the  pensioner  s  name  and 
age.  This  card  should  be  presented  to  the  Post  Office 
authority  when  the  applicant  presents  himself  for  his 
pension.  The  post  master  or  mistress  should  write 
his  or  her  signature  on  the  card,  and  the  day  of  the 
month  when  the  money  is  paid. 

I  should  have  the  pension  districts  small — every 
parish  where  there  was  a  Post  Office,  of  where  there 
was  not  the  rural  postman  could  pay  it.  If  this 
arrangement  was  made  it  would  enable  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pay  the  money  to  know  every  one 
applying  for  a  pension.  I  would  suggest  that  one 
particular  day  be  fixed  for  paying  the  money,  say 
Friday,  as  being  the  most  convenient  day,  and  would 
give  the  poor  an  opportunity  to  replenish  their  little 
storehouse  before  the  Sunday. 

In  order  to  prevent  fraud  I  think  it  would  be  best 
to  compel  every  pensioner  to  apply  at  the  Post  Office 
personally  for  his  money  every  week,  unless  sickness 
prevented  him  from  attending.  In  that  case  I  should 
request  the  next  of  kin.  I  would  make  it  easy  to  do 
right  and  hard  to  do  wrong. 

If  the  money  was  paid  through  the  Post  Office  we 
should  remove  the  stigma  of  pauperism ;  each  person 
would  feel  that  they  were  applying  for  their  rights. 

As  a  proof  of  qualification  every  pensioner  should 
have  carefully  registered  in  a  register  kept  by  the  Post 
Office  authority,  his  place  of  abode,  and  on  changing 
such  he  should  be  required  to  report  the  same  to 
the  Post  Office  authorities.  This  would  prevent 
personation. 
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I  would  make  it  a  penal  offence  if  any  one  attempted 
any  system  of  fraud  in  this  connection. 

In  my  opinion  no  one  can  have  too  severe  a 
punishment  meted  out  to  him  who  attempts  any  fraud 
in  this  matter. 

Having  taken  a  bird's  eye  view  of  an  Old  Age 
Pension  Scheme,  and  how  it  should  be  worked,  I 
strongly  recommend  this  Conference  to  take  steps 
whereby  pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Government  to  adopt  a  general  scheme  for  the  aged. 
I  believe  that  a  system  under  which  any  person  could 
at  the  termination  of  his  working  life  obtain  a  pension 
weekly,  would  quickly  remove  all  the  worst  features  of 
the  present  situation,  and  keep  most  of  the  poor  out- 
side the  contaminating  influence  of  the  Poor  Law. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  thrift 
when  once  you  have  removed  the  fear  of  the  Work- 
house from  the  poor,  and  given  them  an  assurance  of 
an  income  when  their  work  is  done.  They  will  em- 
brace every  opportunity  that  presents  itself  to  augment 
this  income  by  the  strictest  economy,  either  by  little 
weekly  savings  or  subscribing  a  small  contribution  to 
some  society  which,  although  inadequate  to  keep  them 
in  comfort,  would  be  a  help  with  their  pension.  At 
present  the  workers  have  no  encouragement  to  thrift. 
They  are  not  assured  that  even  the  most  miserable 
pittance  will  be  given  them  when  it  is  most  needed. 
The  fear  of  the  Workhouse  is  always  haunting  the 
minds  of  workers  when  their  youth  is  past,  and  old 
age  overtakes  them,  and  do  what  they  may  they  can- 
not get  rid  of  it.  Once  let  them  get  rid  of  this  fear 
they  would  then  be  a  happier  class.  They  would 
think  that  life  would  be  worth  living.  New  ideas 
would  spring  up  within  them,  and  with  this  a  desire 
for  culture  and  mental  improvement  would  be  created. 

It  would  work  a  wonderful  moral  change  upon 
society  at  large.     We  should  soon  have  amongst  us 
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a  class  who  would  be  marked  for  their  sturdy  inde- 
pendence. 

Those  organisations  which  have  done  more  to 
demoralise  the  masses  than  anything  else,  namely,  by 
doling  out  charity,  would  cease  to  exist. 

In  my  opinion  an  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  justice  to  the  poor.  The  industrial 
poor  have  a  claim  upon  the  society  that  they  have 
served,  and  on  the  State  whose  wealth  they  have 
created,  and  in  doing  this  with  unremitting  toil  have 
been  rewarded  with  a  wage  that  has  barely  sufficed 
for  daily  wants.  They  ought  not  to  be  left  to  depend 
upon  the  present  Poor  Law  system  for  their  subsistence, 
and  bear  the  stigma  of  pauperism  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  besides  being  at  the  end  buried  in  a  pauper  s  grave. 
The  State  has  already  recognised  this  claim  in  regard 
to  its  own  servants,  the  officers  in  our  army  and  navy 
being  pensioned.  We  have  also  recently  pensioned 
our  Poor  Law  officers  and  school  teachers.  But  peace 
has  its  victories,  and  surely  it  is  just  that  the  soldiers 
and  veterans  of  industry  should  be  provided  for  when 
they  fall  out  of  the  ranks  in  the  great  conflict  of  life. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  Government  of  this  country  will  place  the 
great  wage-earning  class  in  a  position  that  will  enable 
them  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  their  work  is 
done  with  some  amount  of  satisfaction  by  being  assured 
that  they  will  end  their  days  in  comfort  by  their  own 
hearth  and  in  their  own  native  village.  We  shall 
then  as  a  nation  come  under  that  grand  benediction, 
'*  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.'* 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  H.  Lee-Warner  (Swaffham)  said  that  Mr  Edwards,  in  the 
interesting  pap>er  which  he  had  just  read,  began  by  making  a  large 
attack  on  the  present  Poor  Law.  Incidentally  he  called  it  a  relic 
of  the  dark  ages.  Of  course,  all  history  was  in  some  sense  a  relic  of 
the  dark  ages — all  English  history  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  (Mr 
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Lee-Warner)  was  brought  up  to  believe  that  the  Act  of  1834  had  the 
advantage  of  being  passed  just  after  an  extended  franchise  had  been 
given  to  the  country,  and  at  a  period  when  the  country  was  bursting 
out  with  greater  hopes  than  it  had  ever  had  before.  He  could  not 
help  going  on  to  say  that  not  only  was  he  brought  up  to  believe  this, 
but  that  the  longer  he  lived  the  more  he  believed  that  this  period 
did  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  England— an  era  which  was  not 
by  any  means  complete.  From  that  time  the  individualism  which 
was  so  dear  to  the  English  nature  had  grown  stronger  and  stronger ; 
they  had  strengthened  in  all  classes  the  habit  of  thrift,  and  there 
were  no  signs  at  all  of  the  movement  coming  to  an  end.  If  any- 
thing would  nip  that  movement,  which  he  regarded  as  being  a  most 
beneficent  one,  it  would  be — he  would  not  say  some  scheme — some 
idea  of  a  scheme  which  was  left  vague,  which  was  constantly  being 
held  before  public  imagination,  and  which  nevertheless  came  to  no 
result.  Therefore  it  was  of  course  desirable  that  if  anything  were 
done  in  the  matter  of  old  age  pensions,  it  should  be  done  quickly. 
But  he  confessed  he  had  not  yet  seen  any  scheme  which  gave  him 
the  idea  that  it  would  have  a  better  effect  than  the  working  out  of 
thrifty  arrangements  by  the  working  classes  themselves.  He  repeated 
that  there  was  really  nothing  in  our  English  history  which  should 
make  us  so  proud  of  our  English  nature  as  the  way  in  which  some 
great  societies  of  working  men  were  working  out  their  own  salvation. 
Mr  Edwards  has  said  further  that  the  Poor  Law  was  clumsy,  costly, 
and  inefficient ;  but  he  did  not  agree  with  him  upon  any  of  these  points. 
The  object  of  our  present  Poor  I>aw  was  the  very  modest  one  of 
relieving  destitution,  and  this  end  certainly  was  attained.  Mr 
Edwards  had  talked  of  the  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  kingdom 
who  died  of  starvation,  but  he  did  not  tell  them  where  he  got  his 
figures  from,  and  he  (the  speaker)  did  not  know  where  he  should  go 
to  find  them.  He  knew  there  were  numbers  of  people  who  went  to 
bed  every  night  without  having  as  much  as  they  should  have,  but  he 
knew  also,  as  they  all  did,  that  in  every  district  where  the  Poor  Law 
was  properly  administered,  necessitous  people  could  get  food,  so 
that  if  they  did  die  of  starvation  it  was  their  own  doing.  It  was 
hardly  fair,  therefore,  to  call  the  Poor  I^w  either  clumsy  or  inefficient, 
and  with  regard  to  the  charge  that  it  was  costly,  he  wished  that  in 
some  ways  it  was  more  costly  still.  He  was  always  feeling  that  the 
officials  who  looked  after  the  children  and  the  sick  in  our  AVork- 
houses  were  not  sufficient  in  number,  and  certainly,  when  one 
looked  at  the  wages  these  officials  received,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
they  were  overpaid.  Mr  Edwards  had  given  his  idea  of  what  the 
Poor  I^w  should  be  in  order  to  make  it  effective  ;  it  was  to  "  help 
people  along  the  path  of  virtue,"  as  the  old  age  pension  scheme,  in 
his  opinion,  would  do.  He  (the  speaker)  wanted  to  know  how  it 
was  going  to  help  people  along  the  path  of  virtue.  Let  them  look 
at  the  life-history  of  two  men.  One  would  be  thrifty,  industrious, 
hard-working,   dutiful  to  his  parents,  dutiful  to  his  children,  doing 
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everything  in  every  possible  way  in  order  that  he  might  spend  on 
those  on  whom  he  should  sp>end,  and  cultivating  a  morality  in  his 
life  which  was  a  credit  to  himself,  and  an  example  to  his  neighbours. 
Another  would  be  drunken,  idle,  shiftless,  deaf  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  determined  to  do  nothing  either  for  himself  or  his  family. 
Yet  if  these  two  men  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-five,  it  was  proposed 
that  they  should  be  treated  alike  by  the  State.  He  could  not 
conceive  of  anything  more  utterly  subversive  of  all  the  principles 
under  which  people  had  to  live.  They  did  not  make  the  world ;  the 
world  had  been  made  for  them,  so  that  those  who  profited  by  its 
lessons  were  rewarded,  while  those  who  paid  no  heed  to  its  lessons 
must  suffer.  This  old  age  pension  scheme  was  going  to  try  and 
upset  all  that,  but  he  could  not  believe  that  any  scheme  he  had 
seen  at  present  could  possibly  do  it.  With  reference  to  the  sources 
of  revenue  upon  which  Mr  Edwards  would  draw,  Mr  Lee- Warner 
said  he  did  not  know  what  the  Norfolk  people  would  think  of  his 
proposed  reimposition  of  the  Land  Tax.  He  contended  that  the 
Death  Duties,  too,  were  needed  for  objects  more  definite  and  intel- 
ligible than  the  creation  of  a  vast  scheme  of  old  age  pensions,  which 
should  be  distributed  to  the  worthy  and  unworthy  alike,  and  which, 
despite  all  that  Mr  Edwards  might  say,  must  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  a  vast  number  of  officials.  In  conclusion,  while  he  did  not 
say  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  general  idea  of  old  age  pension,  he 
did  say  this,  that  he  was  opposed  to  every  scheme  of  old  age  pension 
he  had  ever  yet  seen,  and  until  he  could  think  out  one  for  himself 
that  he  felt  he  could  believe  in,  he  was  bound  to  say  so  honestly. 
(Applause). 

Rev.  H.  T.  FuLLAGAR  (Erpingham)  said  he  was  fully  in  accord  with 
the  sentiment  of  sympathy  with  the  industrial  poor  which  had  been 
expressed  by  the  reader  of  the  paper.  When  they  came  to  look 
practically,  however,  to  this  question  of  old  age  pensions,  he  r^arded 
it  as  a  kind  of  makeshift  under  what  he  might  call  the  present  stress 
of  circumstances.  He  felt  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  every 
honest  and  industrious  man,  not  only  to  provide  for  his  family  while  he 
was  able  to  work,  but  also  to  be  able  to  make  provision  for  himself 
at  the  time  of  old  age  when  he  was  not  able  to  work.  But  though 
he  held  that  opinion  very  strongly,  he  did  not  see  how  such  an 
alteration  was  to  be  made  in  society  as  would  render  that  state  of 
things  possible,  and  they  knew  it  was  not  possible  under  present  con- 
ditions. That  being  so,  they  had  to  consider  the  position  of  those 
industrious  poor  who  had  come  to  an  age  when  they  could  not  sup- 
port themselves,  and  who  should  certainly  have  a  sustenance  laid  up 
for  them  in  some  way  or  other.  Criticising  the  paper  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  the  rev.  gentleman  contended  that  Mr  Edwards  had  not  been 
quite  just  to  the  Royal  Commission ;  that  Guardians  should  be  careful 
to  relieve  the  destitute  only ;  and  should  remember  that  they  were 
dealing  with  the  ratepayers'  money ;  and  that  it  was  inadvisable  to 
introduce  into  such  a  discussion  any  direct  religious  appeals.     It  had 
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been  said  by  the  reader  of  the  paper,  for  instance,  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  raised  people  out  of  the  gutter,  but  he  (the  rev.  gentleman)  did 
not  know  any  instance  of  our  Lord  having  raised  any  one  to  a  higher 
social  position  or  to  a  position  of  more  worldly  affluence.  He  thought 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  any  one  of  Mr  Edwards's  suggestions  for  meeting  the 
cost  of  an  old  age  pension  scheme.  An  allusion  had  been  made 
^gain  to  what  was  called  the  "  Workhouse  stigma,"  but  he  did  not 
think  in  this  respect  things  were  quite  the  same  now  as  they  were 
years  ago.  A  greater  provision  for  comfort  was  now  made  in  many 
Workhouses,  and  he  had  been  particularly  struck  by  the  complete 
arrangements  at  the  new  Ipswich  Workhouse,  which  he  had  just  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting.  When  he  looked  round  upon  the 
inmates  there  he  saw  one  continuous  smile  and  greeting  of  pleasure, 
(laughter.)  While  differing  from  Mr  Edwards  in  many  respects, 
however,  he  thanked  him  for  having  laid  his  views  before  them  in  so 
clear  a  manner.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  J.  Miller  Hamilton  (Mutford  and  Lothingland)  said  that, 
as  one  who  was  deeply  interested  in  this  question,  he  thanked  Mr 
Edwards  and  the  Conference  for  bringing  it  forward.  But  he  must 
say  that  his  thanks  ended  there,  because  the  paper  hardly  did  justice 
to  a  question  that  had  assumed  the  present  position  of  old  age  pen- 
sions. There  were  three  stages  in  reform.  The  first  stage  was  when 
a  (question  was  mooted,  without  any  definite  proposal  at  all,  and 
people  began  to  think  and  to  wonder  what  it  meant.  They  had  got 
past  that  stage  on  the  question  of  old  age  pensions.  Then  there  was 
a  second  stage,  and  this  was  when  a  question  became  debatable, 
when  information  had  been  acquired,  and  many  schemes  were  brought 
forward,  and  put  one  against  the  other;  and  the  third  stage  came  when 
a  definite  scheme  was  adopted,  either  with  some  modification  or  ex- 
pansion of  first  proposals.  To  this  latter  stage  they  had  not  yet  come  in 
the  consideration  of  old  age  pensions.  That  stage  would  come 
sooner  or  later.  But  they  had  come  to  the  period  of  discussion  : 
they  had  definite  proposals  before  them,  all  having  more  or  less  a 
fairly  common  basis.  It  was  a  great  pity,  now  that  this  definite  stage 
had  been  reached,  that  any  one  who  advocated  old  age  pensions 
should  put  out  such  a  statement  as  that  which  occurred  in  Mr 
Edwards's  paper — the  statement  which  ran,  "Mr  Burt,  in  his  return 
given  to  the  Royal  Commission,  said  in  1891  there  were  2,145,380 
persons  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  above  the  age  of  sixty  years." 
This  was  not  the  fact;  there  were  not  in  England  2,145,380 
persons  altogether  who  were  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief. 
Other  statements  of  that  kind,  which  would  not  stand  investigation, 
were  but  too  often  heard,  and  the  profitable  discussion  of  the  question 
was  thereby  hindered.  Still  he  felt  that  all  discussions  of  the  kind 
must  have  a  beneficial  effect.  The  Poor  Law  system  was  practically 
a  creation  of  this  century,  and  it  had  many  excellences  and  many 
defects.     The  greatest  defect  was  that  when  a  man  got  to  sixty  or 
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seventy  years  of  age,  and  did  not  wish  to  seek  relief,  he  was  put  to 
enormous  straits  usually  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  Workhouse 
That  was  one  class,  and  on  the  other  side  there  were  a  great  number 
of  men  and  women  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  relief  from  the 
Guardians  whether  they  were  destitute  or  not.    It  was  not  true  to  say 
that  Guardians  asked  for  utter  destitution  before  relief  was  given.     It 
was  true  that  they  used  the  word  "  destitution,"  but  he  questioned 
whether  any  Board  of  Guardians  acted  strictly  upon  what  the  word 
meant,  and  one  great  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  some 
Boards,  and  some  members  of  many  Boards,  were  not  careful  enough 
to  see  that  the  cases  brought  before  them  were  proper  ones  for  relief. 
(Hear,  hear.)     They  granted  relief  because  it  w^as  almost  demanded 
as  a  right.    The  discussion  of  Old  Age  Pension  Schemes  would  be  of 
great  benefit,  he  repeated,  in  bringing  before  them  the  defects  of 
Poor  I^w  administration,  and  the  still  larger  questions  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor,  the  various  classes  of  the  poor,  and  how  they  could 
best  be  helped.     Turning  to  the  book  published  by  Mr  Charles 
Booth,  who  had  studied  this  question  as  no   Government  official 
had   done,   the   rev.   gentleman    said    that   the    position   in   towns 
of  men  of  middle  age  was  a  problem  which  must  shortly  receive 
grave  attention.   The  younger  men  were  taking  the  places  of  the  older 
men.     The  men  who  began  to  have  marks  of  age  upon  them,  and 
began  to  be  a  bit  slow^,  were  pushed  aside  for  many  reasons.     AVhile 
this  was  the  case  in  the  towns,  an  entirely  different  state  of  affairs 
existed  in  the  country.    The  man  of  fifty-five  was  a  better  man  in  the 
country  than  the  man  of  fifty-five  was  in  the  town,  and  with  the 
smaller  cost  of  living  in  the  country  he  was  better  off  in  every  respect. 
What  they  saw  was  that  in  the  big  towns  there  was  an  enormous 
increase  of  young  people  and  very  few  old  people,  while  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  there  was  an  enormous  percentage  of  old  men 
and  women  and  very  few  young  people.     How  to  equalise  the  Poor 
Law  system  in  these  different  parts  of  the  country  was  becoming  a 
problem  of  national  gravity,  and  one  which  must  be  dealt  with  in 
some  way  or  other.     It  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  if  they 
could  have  had  before  them  that  day  an  outline  of  various  schemes 
of  old  age  pensions,  so  that  they  might  have  carefully  weighed  the 
pros  and  cons,  and  possibly  have  come  to  some  useful  conclusion. 
Mr  Lee- Warner  had  said  that  no  scheme  before  the  country  com- 
manded his  support,  but  surely  something  definite  would  come  out  of 
all  that  was  now  being  said  and  written  upon  this  subject.     It  might 
not  be  an  old  age  pension  for  every  man  who  was  sixty-five,  but  it 
would  be  a  modification  of  that  or  an  extension  of  the  present  Poor 
law  system.     Amongst  our  statesmen,  our  Poor  Law  ofificials,  our 
statisticians,  and  amongst  all  men  who  were  carefully  considering  the 
social  condition  of  the  people,  there  was  a  trend  of  opinion  that 
under  the  altered  conditions  of  modern  life  something  must  be  done 
with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  old  men  and  women,  and  that  that 
something  must  be  done,  if  possible,  apart  from  the  Workhouse.     If 
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they  could,  either  by  creating  a  public  opinion  or  a  strong  social 
movement,  induce  the  working  men  to  see  that  by  certain  methods 
they  could  easily  compass  this  desired  end  for  themselves,  they  would 
be  doing  infinite  good  to  the  country  at  large.  This  was  unhappily 
the  great  difficulty  with  the  social  reformer,  but  still  the  efforts  now 
being  made  by  the  great  employers  of  labour,  like  Messrs  Colman,  of 
Norwich,  formed  but  one  amongst  other  encouraging  features,  and 
showed  that  there  was  a  trend  of  social  effort  in  this  direction,  as 
well  as  a  trend  of  public  opinion,  which  must  ultimately  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  some  general  system.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Edwards,  the  reader  of  the  paper,  said  he  must  admit  that  he 
was  in  error  when  he  said  that  Mr  Burt*s  returns  showed  there  were 
2, 145,380  persons  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  above  the  age  of  sixty 
years.  He  had  wrongly  given  the  figures  relating  to  population.  The 
number  who  did  receive  Poor  I^w  relief  was  as  follows : — Between 
60  and  65  years,  41,180  ;  between  65  and  70  years,  62,240 ;  between 
70  and  75  years,  77,708  ;  and  between  75  and  80  years,  44,860. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Stone  (Norwich)  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was 
their  duty,  as  Guardians  meeting  at  a  Poor  Law  Conference,  to  try 
and  do  something  that  was  immediately  practicable.  Was  it  neces- 
sary, he  asked,  for  them  to  face  this  question  of  old  age  pensions  from 
a  Poor  Law  standpoint?  He  said  it  was  immensely  important  that 
they  should.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Com- 
pensation Acts,  which  had  been  lately  brought  into  operation,  were 
having  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  artisan  classes  in  towns.  Firms 
that  used  to  employ  their  aged  men  were  now  almost  compelled,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  to  see  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  un- 
necessary risks  in  respect  of  this  new  liability  to  make  compensation 
for  accident — in  other  words,  a  great  many  men  had  been  discharged 
and  compelled  to  seek  assistance  in  another  direction.  If  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  were  to  be  brought  under  the  Act,  as  he  presumed 
they  would  be  in  time,  this  state  of  affairs  would  become  much  worse 
than  it  was  already.  Then  the  point  he  came  to  at  once  was  this  : 
it  was  not  right  that  those  men  who  would  have  laboured  diligently 
and  faithfully  to  the  very  last,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  do  so, 
should  be  classified  with  the  people  who  came  in  an  ordinary  way 
under  Poor  Law  administration.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  men  and 
women  ought  to  be  put  in  a  different  category  altogether.  Could 
not  that  Conference  suggest  that  something  might  be  done  by  means 
of  Imperial  assistance  to  local  taxation,  so  that  they  could  separate 
these  worthy  people  from  the  ordinary  class  of  paupers,  and  give 
them  a  larger  measure  of  relief?  There  might  be  a  body  composed 
of  representatives  of  Town  Councils  and  Boards  of  Guardians,  to 
whom  this  duty  should  be  entrusted,  so  that  these  people  might 
receive  remuneration  from  another  source  entirely  than  that  provided 
under  the  Poor  Law.  At  any  rate,  this  question  would  have  to  be 
faced  in  the  near  future,  and,  if  they  could  formulate  some  proposal 
of  the  kind,  it  would  be  an  answer  to  the  complaint  so  often  made, 
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that  these  Conferences  were  useless  because  of  the  non-practical 
character  of  their  discussions. 

Rev.  J.  Wilson  (Bosmere  and  Claydon)  said  he  entirely  agreed 
with  Mr  Lee-Wamer's  remarks  as  to  the  objectionableness  of  giving 
the  same  pension  to  deserving  and  undeserving  people  alike.  At 
the  same  time  he  thought  that  view  should  be  to  some  extent 
qualified,  because  he  believed  that  the  hopelessness  which  existed 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  as  to  the  impossibility  of  making  any 
provision  for  old  age  had  a  tendericy  to  render  them  careless  and 
indifferent.  He  thought  this  was  a  qualification  which  should  at 
least  be  borne  in  mind. 

Mr  John  Anderson  (West  Ham)  said  he  came  to  the  Conference 
with  a  hope  that  he  should  receive  some  valuable  instruction,  and  per- 
haps hear  of  some  plan  with  regard  to  the  granting  of  old  age  pensions 
on  which  they  could  recommend  the  Government  to  take  action. 
Up  to  that  point,  however,  the  discussion  had  not  carried  him  much 
further.  A  good  deal  had  been  said  upon  the  question  whether  pen- 
sions should  be  given  to  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving  poor  alike, 
and  he  must  say  that  he  thought  the  remarks  made  upon  this  point 
by  some  rev.  gentlemen  were  no  great  recommendation  of  the  Church 
to  which  they  belonged.  (Laughter.)  Most  people  had  been  unde- 
serving in  their  day  and  generation — none  of  them  had  been  angels  ; 
and  the  probability  was  that  if  they  had  had  their  deserts,  many  of 
them  would  be  in  very  different  positions  to  those  they  now  occupied. 
The  first  duty  of  Guardians  towards  the  undeserving  was  to  try  and 
help  them — not  to  throw  them  back  into  a  state  of  greater  hope- 
lessness than  before.  He  quite  concurred  w^ith  the  qualification  to 
Mr  Lee-Warner's  statement  which  had  been  urged  by  the  last 
speaker  (Rev.  J.  Wilson).  If  there  was  any  gentleman  present  who 
had  had  personal  experience  of  dealing  with  these  cases,  he  must 
have  found  out  that  it  was  not  by  harsh  methods  that  they  could 
hope  to  reform  reckless  and  indifferent  men  and  women.  The  only 
useful  or  successful  way  of  going  to  w^ork  was  to  take  such  people 
by  the  hand,  and  to  give  them  support  and  encouragement  in  better 
ways  of  managing  their  lives  and  in  making  provision  for  themselves. 
He  knew  of  many  and  many  a  case  in  his  own  district  in  which  the 
most  depraved  and  improvident  men  and  women  had  been  found 
amenable  to  such  treatment,  and  were  to-day  respectable  ratepayers. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  however,  with 
respect  to  old  age  pensions,  was  the  question  of  ways  and  means. 
How  were  they  to  find  the  money  ?  Mr  Edwards  had  touched  upon 
several  possible  sources  of  revenue,  but  there  was  one  which  he  had 
not  mentioned,  as  he  might  very  well  have  done,  and  that  was  the 
drink  traflSc.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  large  amount  of  the  distress  and 
pauperism  which  existed  in  the  most  populous  towns  of  the  country 
was  largely  caused  by  the  improvident  use  of  strong  drink.  If  the 
working  man  could  only  be  prevailed  upon,  in  fact,  to  give  up  a  little 
of  that  which  was  his  curse,  he  would  be  able,  by  joining  such  a  proper 
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Friendly  Society  as  the  Foresters,!^ to  make  a  very  good  provision 
for  himself.  As  it  was,  however,  why  should  they  not  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil  itself  when  looking  to  the  source  from  which  to  provide 
funds  for  any  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  ?  What  they  wanted  was 
to  force  the  hands  of  the  Government  to  provide  the  means  and 
promote  a  scheme ;  if  it  were  not  altogether  what  they  deserved, 
they  could  go  on  improving  it  year  by  year.  The  Government  had 
the  means  and  the  power  at  their  disposal ;  but  when  they 
who  were  interested  in  this  matter  looked  at  the  cons^tution  of 
Governments,  when  they  looked  at  the  men  who  controlled  the  affairs 
of  State,  how  could  it  be  expected  for  one  moment  that  they  would 
place  an  extra  shilling  a  barrel  on  the  beer  duty,  or  sixpence  extra  on 
spirits?  (A  Voice — "Question.")  That  was  the  question — the 
question  in  which  they  were  all  concerned.  The  ratepayers  had  to 
pay  for  the  improvidence  of  men  and  women  who  earned  good 
wages,  but  squandered  the  money  in  drink,  and  so  came  upon 
the  rates,  and  his  contention  was  that  the  Conference  would 
be  justified  in  making  a  representation  to  the  Government  that 
one  great  source  of  the  revenue  for  old  age  pensions  should  be 
from  the  drink  manufactured  in  this  country.  He  was  prepared 
to  take  his  stand  upon  that  point ;  if  he  could  do  it  in  London, 
if  he  could  do  it  in  Walthamstow  and  West  Ham,  he  could  do 
it  at  Ipswich.  After  alluding  to  one  or  two  other  points  in  the 
paper,  Mr  Anderson  said  he  held  that,  in  the  event  of  any  old  age 
pension  scheme  being  adopted,  its  administration  should  be  kept 
altogether  distinct  from  Poor  Law  administration.  It  should  be 
by  means  of  an  independent  body,  elected  by  the  people ;  not 
by  any  ex  officio  body,  or  by  Charity  Commissioners.  Oh,  no  ! 
(Laughter.)  He  had  had  some  "touch"  of  their  ways.  At  the 
same  lime  he  might  say  that  at  Walthamstow  they  had  a  scheme  of 
administering  a  charity  in  the  form  of  pensions  which  worked  very 
well  indeed.  They  had  to  fight  for  it  for  ten  years,  but  they  got  it  at 
last  at  the  expense  almost  of  a  little  blood  flowing.  Under  it  they 
gave  5s.  a  week  to  deserving  people,  without  any  qualification  as  to 
age ;  and  the  grant  was  limited  to  three  years,  and  then  reconsidered. 
This  scheme  had  been  found  to  work  splendidly.  Some  general 
scheme  of  that  description  should  be  aimed  at,  and  if  they  would 
take  a  broad  view  of  this  subject,  and  endeavour  to  give  it  practical 
application,  he  felt  that  such  Conferences  as  these  might  hope  to 
carry  with  them  the  public  opinion  of  the  country.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  F.  G.  Crotch  (Norwich)  said  he  felt  that  he  must  support  his 
friend  Mr  Edwards  in  respect  of  the  major  part  of  the  paper  that  he 
had  read  to  the  Conference  that  morning.  The  criticisms  passed 
upon  it  by  some  members  were  not  at  all  surprising,  for  different 
people  looked  at  the  question  from  different  points  of  view.  Mr 
Edwards  had  been  a  poor  man  all  his  life,  and  was  even  then  not 
much  better  off  than  some  who  had  to  come  before  him  for  relief;  and 
he  (the  speaker)  had  had  some  little  experience,  at  an  early  stage  of  life, 
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of  what  it  was  to  be  a  pauper.  When  he  looked  round,  therefore,  and 
saw  gentlemen  who  had  been  well  brought  up,  who  had  had  a  regular 
salary  all  through  their  lives,  and  many  of  whom  had  had  a  college 
training,  he  felt  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  see  through 
the  same  glasses  as  Mr  Edwards  and  himself.  Still,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  any  one  was  prepared  to  take  up  the  direct  negative 
against  any  proposal  for  old  age  pensions.  Nearly  everybody  had 
become  a  professed  supporter  of  some  vague  principle  of  the  kind, 
although  they  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  all  manner  of  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  any  practical  scheme,  so  that  they  never  helped  forward 
the  principle  they  professed.  (Hear  hear.)  The  first  criticism  of 
the  morning  came  from  Mr  Lee-Warner — a  gentleman  whose  great 
educational  ability  they  all  acknowledged — and  his  main  point  was 
that  all  should  be  proud  of  the  thrifty  nature  of  our  working  men. 
Well,  it  was  very  nice,  and  probably  very  right,  to  talk  in  that  way, 
but  was  it  not  rather  beside  the  mark  so  far  as  this  question  was  con- 
cerned ?  Earl  Beauchamp,  a  rich  and  distinguished  nobleman,  who 
had  never  known  what  poverty  meant,  made  this  remark  at  a  Poor 
Law  Conference  over  which  he  presided  : — "  Thrift  is  an  excellent 
thing,  but  for  myself  I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  an  absolute  im- 
possibility— in  fact,  hypocrisy — to  suppose  that  the  labourer  can 
bring  up  his  family  decently  and  lay  by  a  provision  for  his  old  age." 
That  was  a  pretty  complete  answer  to  what  was  said  about  thrift 
amongst  the  working  classes  being  the  key  to  the  solution  of  this 
question.  The  gentleman  from  West  Ham  who  had  just  sat  down, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  blessed  with  just  that  strong  temperament 
which  would  enable  him  to  say  **  No  "  when  other  and  less  gifted  men 
would  say  "  Yes,"  had  argued  that  working  men  would  be  able  to  lay 
up  for  an  old  age  pension,  through  the  great  Friendly  Societies,  if 
they  did  not  spend  so  much  in  drink ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
had  not  been  successfully  done,  or  was  only  in  an  experimental  stage, 
even  with  such  a  great  organisation  as  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows, which  comprised  amongst  its  members  the  pick  of  the  artisans 
and  labouring  classes.  Many  of  these  societies  found  that  the  great 
drag  upon  them  was  to  give  some  relief  to  the  old  men  when 
they  were  ill ;  for  that  purpose  alone  the  contributions  had  been 
raised  in  many  cases.  He  contended  that  Mr  Edwards  was  fully 
justified  in  making  the  complaint  he  had  against  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  Most  of  these  gentlemen  could  claim  their  own 
magnificent  pensions  at  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age,  yet  they  had 
neither  the  brains  nor  the  pluck  to  devise  a  scheme  for  giving  pensions 
to  poor  old  people  who  had  been  living  all  their  lives  on  los.  a  week. 
As  to  the  charge  laid  against  working  men  that  they  spent  their  money 
in  public-houses,  he  asked  where  else  were  they  to  go  in  a  country  vil- 
lage for  a  brief  relaxation  from  the  drudgery  of  daily  toil  and  home 
life  in  cottages  that  were  often  not  fit  to  live  in?  They  were 
approaching  the  time,  he  maintained,  when  old  age  pensions  in 
some    form    must    be  granted,   and   his   opinion    was   that    such 
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assistance  should  be  through  the  Post  Office,  apart  entirely  from 
the  Poor.  Law,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  at  all  about 
obtaining  the  money  when  the  income  of  this  country  was  something 
like  1,450  millions  a  year. 

Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMY  said  he  was  as  strong  an  opponent  of  old 
age  pensions  as  ever  he  was,  but  all  he  could  do  on  that  occasion 
was  to  deal  with  one  point  in  the  paper.  Mr  Edwards's  proposal  was, 
**  To  give  a  pension  to  every  naturalised  Briton  whose  income  does 
not  exceed  10s.  per  week  from  any  other  source,"  and  he  (Mr  Vul- 
liamy)  wished  simply  to  look  at  that  proposal  from  the  agricultural 
labourer's  point  of  view.  They  knew  perfectly  well  that  a  ver)'  large 
amount  of  the  work  done  in  country  villages  was  done  by  men  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age.  If  they  were  to  remove  these  men  from  the 
field  of  labour,  he  did  not  know  how  the  work  would  be  done  in  the 
country ;  their  labour  would,  in  fact,  have  to  be  continued.  Then 
what  was  the  state  of  things  that  would  arise  ?  Of  course  the  man 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age  would  want  to  have  his  pension,  and  under 
this  scheme,  if  he  had  more  than  los.  a  week,  he  could  not  get  it. 
The  natural  result  would  be  that  the  employer  would  offer  him  9s.  a 
week,  and  that  he  would  gladly  accept  it,  because  he  would  obtain  in 
addition  los.  pension  for  himself  and  wife,  which  would  make  his 
total  weekly  income  19s.  He  would  be  much  better  off,  therefore, 
than  the  ordinary  labourer.  Did  they  not  think  that  the  labourer  of 
thirty  or  forty  would  feel  it  rather  hard  that  his  neighbour  who  was 
sixty-five  years  old  should  be  better  off  than  he  was  ?  But  what 
would  be  the  further  result  ?  Take  the  man  of  fifty-five  years — when 
it  became  a  question  of  whether  he  should  be  employed  at  13s.  a 
week,  or  whether  another  man  of  sixty-five,  as  capable  perhaps  of 
doing  the  work,  should  be  employed  at  gs.  a  week,  which  would  be 
chosen  ?  Why,  the  employer  would  choose  the  9s.-a-week  man,  not 
the  man  to  whom  he  would  have  to  pay  13s.  a  week.  The  necessary 
effect  would  be  a  general  lowering  of  wages  in  all  the  agricultural 
districts,  because  there  would  be  a  large  class  who  would  be  subsidised 
by  the  State,  and  would  consequently  be  able  to  live  on  lower  wages 
than  others.  It  was  found  now,  as  the  leaders  of  working  men 
would  tell  them  everywhere,  that  one  great  difficulty  with  regard  to 
wages  lay  in  the  fact  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  men  who 
received  pensions,  and  could  consequently  take  lower  wages  than 
those  who  had  no  pensions.  If  they  were  to  make  that  state  of 
affairs  general  all  over  the  country,  there  must  be  obviously  a  general 
lowering  of  wages  all  round.  They  would  be  subsidising — whom? 
Not  those  who  were  working,  but  those  who  employed  the  worker. 
That  point  would  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  regard  to  any 
scheme  of  old  age  pensions  that  might  be  adopted,  and  it  must  be 
particularly  borne  in  mind  when  it  was  proposed  that  everybody, 
irrespective  of  character,  should  receive  5s.  a  week  after  he  or  she 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

Mr  J.  H.  BuGDEN   (Erpingham)  said  he  should  like  to  know 
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where  Mr  Vulliamy  obtained  his  information  that  the  majority  of 
labour  in  the  country  was  done  by  men  over  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

Mr  Vulliamy  said  his  statement  was  that  a  "  very  large  amount 
of  the  labour  "  in  the  country  was  now  done  by  men  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  and  he  had  obtained  that  information  from  farmers,  as 
well  as  by  personal  observation,  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr  BuGDEN  said  he  wished  to  contradict  emphatically  that  state- 
ment, so  far  as  Norfolk  was  concerned.  He  would  add  but  one 
comment  upon  Mr  Vulliamy's  argument,  and  it  was  this — if  the  old 
age  pension  scheme  were  going  to  have  the  effect  of  subsidising  the 
employers,  he  hoped  it  would  soon  come.     (Laughter.) 

The  Mayor,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  the  suggestion  made 
by  Mr  Edwards  was  that  everybody  should  receive  an  old  age 
pension,  but,  when  his  paper  was  examined,  the  drift  and  illustra- 
tions of  his  argument  showed  over  and  over  again  that  it  was  simply 
impossible  to  carry  out  a  general  scheme  of  that  kind.  If  the 
earnings  of  working  men  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
provide  for  sickness  and  old  age,  then  wages  must  be  forced  up  to 
the  necessary  level  for  that  purpose.  That  was  the  real  remedy, 
and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  many  large  employers  of  labour  were 
beginning  to  recognise  their  obligations  in  this  respect. 

Mr  Edwards,  in  reply,  said  the  opposition  to  his  paper  had  been 
just  what  he  expected.  He  had  spoken  harshly  of  the  present  Poor 
Law  system  because  he  had  experienced  its  harshness.  Only  those 
who  had  felt  the  pinch  knew  where  the  shoe  did  pinch.  A  dreadful 
picture  had  been  drawn  of  the  shiftless  characters  who  were  to  receive 
ill-deserved  benefit  under  his  scheme,  but  alike  by  the  provisions  of 
the  law  and  the  dictates  of  humanity  they  were  even  now  bound  to 
support  these  same  shiftless  people.  Speaking  as  a  total  abstainer 
himself,  he  declared  that  our  present  social  system  tempted  men  to 
spend  their  money  in  drink,  and  made  the  drunkards.  The  large 
brewing  capitalists  set  up  their  comfortable  and  inviting  houses  in 
every  convenient  spot,  and  what  wonder  was  it  that  they  should  be 
frequented  by  working  men  who  had  often  to  live  in  the  most 
wretched  hovels  ?  As  to  Mr  Vulliamy's  contention  that  a  system  of 
old  age  pensions  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  wages,  his  opinion 
was  that  it  would  have  an  exactly  contrary  effect.  The  admission 
of  the  right  of  the  working  men  to  an  allowance  in  old  age  would 
instil  into  their  hearts  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  by  honest  com- 
bination they  would  bring  wages  up  to  a  proper  standard.  Nothing 
had  been  said  to  shake  the  essential  principle  of  his  argument,  which 
was  that  those  who  created  by  their  work  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
had  a  right  to  be  supported  out  of  the  national  exchequer  when 
their  work  was  done.  He  hoped  the  discussion  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  and  he  thanked  the  Conference  for  the  attention  they  had 
given  to  his  paper. 

As  the  members  of  the  Conference  rose  to  adjourn  for  luncheon, 
the  Mayor  -announced  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
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T.  Wickham  Tozer,  Chairman  of  the  Ipswich  Board  of  Guardians, 
expressing  regret  at  his  inability  to  attend. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  re-assembled  at  two  o'clock. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Eastern 
District  on  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences : — Mr 
T.  Cozens-Hardy  and  Mr  F.  J.  Crotch,  Norwich,  and  Mr  Wicks, 
Cblchester. 

Mr  Lee-Warner  read  the  following  paper : — 


DETENTION  OF  VARIOUS  CLASSES  IN 

WORKHOUSES. 

By  Mr  H.  LEE-WARNER,  J.P.,  C.C. 


The  task  imposed  upon  me  to-day  is  to  speak  of  the 
powers  of  detention  of  the  various  classes  that  are 
dealt  with  in  a  Workhouse  as  allowed  by  law  to 
Guardians.  In  certain  cases,  of  course,  other  authori- 
ties may  consign  their  fellow-citizens  temporarily  to 
a  Workhouse,  e.g.,  under  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890 
(incidentally  let  me  express  the  wish  that  licensing 
laws  were  as  clearly  codified  and  consolidated  for 
the  benefit  of  half-educated  J.P.'s  as  are  the  lunacy 
laws  in  this  Act),  a  constable,  relieving  officer,  or 
overseer  may  remove  an  alleged  lunatic  to  some 
Workhouse,  or  under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act,  1894,  a  constable  may  take  a  child  to 
the  Workhouse  till  it  can  be  seen  by  a  magistrate,  or 
again  children  may  be  sent  there  by  magistrates  on 
their  way  to  an  industrial  school. 

Which  Classes  Affected.  . 

Of  these  classes,  which,  as  you  know,  number 
seven,  I  shall  not  have  to  deal  with  infirm  men  and 
women  otherwise  than  to  wish  that  they  could  more 
easily  be  persuaded  to  leave  quarters  they  cannot  keep 
clean,  nor  with  able-bodied  men  except  of  the  in-and- 
out  and  vagrant  class,  nor  with  able-bodied  women  who 
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are  not  mothers ;  and  happily  the  recent  passing  of 
the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children)  Act,  1899,  and  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899, 
will  make  my  work  more  a  record  of  parliamentary 
achievement  than  what  it  so  often  is,  a  wail  for  legisla- 
tion. Whatever  I  say,  too,  will  be  limited  by  my 
experience,  which  only  embraces  a  purely  agricultural 
district,  sparsely  populated,  though  oddly  enough, 
perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,  popular  with  that  class 
of  fellow-Christians  whom  some  call  casuals,  others 
vagrants,  but  who  are  more  generally  known  as 
tramps. 

In-and-Outers. 

Lord  Kimberley's  Select  Committee  in  1888 
reported  as  follows: — **It  has  been  suggested  that 
larger  powers  of  retaining  casual  paupers  should  be  given 
to  the  Guardians,  and  that  such  powers  should  be  made 
applicable  also  to  paupers  commonly  known  as  ins-and- 
outs,  i,e,,  paupers  who  make  a  practice  of  discharging 
themselves  and  returning  to  the  Workhouse  at  short 
intervals.  Under  the  present  law  a  casual  pauper  is 
not  entitled  to  discharge  himself  before  9  a.m.  of  the 
second  day  following  his  admission  ;  and,  if  he  has 
been  admitted  more  than  once  during  one  month  into 
any  casual  ward  of  the  same  Union,  before  9  a.m.  of 
the  fourth  day  after  his  admission,  Sunday  being  a 
dies  non.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis is  regarded  as  one  Union.  The  Guardians  are 
empowered  to  direct  that  these  detentions  shall  not  be 
enforced  in  the  case  of  a  particular  class  or  classes  of 
casual  paupers,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  casual 
ward  has  also  a  discretionary  power  of  discharging  a 
casual  pauper  before  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed 
period  of  detention.  It  might  perhaps  be  advisable  in 
the  case  of  casual  paupers  to  somewhat  further  extend 
the  power  of  detention,  where  the  pauper  has  been 
readmitted,    say,    within   a   period   of  fourteen    days. 
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With  regard  to  the  ins-and-outs,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  evils  arising  from  the  practice  are  considerable, 
especially  as  affecting  children  who  cannot  be  sent  to 
any  permanent  school  if  their  parents  are  constantly 
going  in  and  out  of  the  Workhouse;  but  we  agree  with 
Sir  Hugh  Owen  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
sufficient  grounds  exist  to  justify  any  general  power  of 
compulsory  detention  of  paupers  in  Workhouses,  and 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  define  any  particular 
class  outside  the  vagrant  class  who  should  be  liable  to 
such  detention,  or  to  specify  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  should  be  so  liable." 

Unhappily  this  most  valuable  Report  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  metropolis,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
quoted  without  modification  as  applying  to  our  rural 
Unions.  In  many  ways,  however,  it  applies  exactly, 
and  in  other  ways  it  is  suggestive,  e,g,,  could  not  a 
whole  county  be  treated  for  purposes  of  detention  as 
a  single  Union.*^  Some  of  our  metropolitan  visitors 
to-day  may  be  able  to  answer  this  question. 

But  leaving  suggestion  for  the  present,  let  us  see 
the  present  state  of  the  law  in  dealing  with  the  various 
classes,  and  whilst  regretting  that  Lord  Kimberley  s 
Report  did  not  profess  to  be  complete,  except  so  far  as 
regarded  the  metropolis,  let  us,  at  any  rate,  thank  God 
and  take  courage  in  that  it  has  produced  something. 
And  first,  as  regards  In-and-Outers.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  them.  Sir  H.  Owen,  in  his  evidence, 
seemed  iji  despair  about  them.  **  You  could  hardly," 
he  said,  **  entrust  to  the  Guardians  the  detaining  of  a 
man  for  a  considerable  period  unless  you  could  very 
clearly  specify  the  circumstances  which  would  justify 
it.  It  would  be  compulsory  detention,  in  fact  im- 
prisonment,*' the  difficulty  being  the  possibility  of  one 
or  two  individuals  existing  who  might,  at  short  inter- 
vals, be  leaving  a  House  with  an  honest  intention  to 
find  work.  It  was  suggested  that  such  cases  should 
be  refused  readmission,  but  that  was  instantly  nega- 
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lived,  as  even  a  drunken  man  has  a  right  to  insist  on 
admission.  And  Mr  Davy  again  in  his  evidence 
insists  very  strongly  on  the  right  of  any  destitute  man 
or  woman  to  insist  on  admission,  and  equally  to  dis- 
charge themselves  'for  a  fair,  or  when  the  Militia 
is  out,  or  for  an  immoral  purpose."  He  mentions 
cases  where  Guardians  have  so  far  broken  the  law  as 
to  put  such  cases  into  the  vagrants*  wards,  or  into  the 
receiving  ward  for  a  week,  but  he  adds  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  mere  administrative  convenience  of  deten- 
tion will  not  at  all  compensate  for  the  breach  of  the 
voluntary  principle.  Of  course,  he  was  reminded  that 
there  is  a  power  of  detention  for  tramps,  and  for 
ordinary  inmates,  but  he  declined  to  regard  any  further 
detention  as  other  than  penal.  I  cannot  regret,  how- 
ever, that  by  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899  greater 
latitude  has  been  now  given  to  the  Guardians,  who 
may  henceforth  detain  an  inmate  **  if  he  has,  in  their 
opinion,  discharged  himself  frequently  without  sufficient 
reason,"  168  hours,  though,  if  they  do  so,  they  must 
enter  such  direction  in  the  minutes,  and  specify  the 
pauper's  name  to  whom  it  applies. 


Young  Women. 

To  come  to  another  class  for  whom  detention  is  at 
present  being  largely  petitioned,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  to  Miss  Twining's  evidence.  She  pointed 
to  the  need  of  keeping  the  girls  who  come  in  for 
confinement  till  such  time  as  more  can  be  made 
out  about  affiliation  ;  to  the  desirability  of  their  being 
transferred  for  some  time  to  the  less  comfortable  side 
of  the  Workhouse  ;  and  to  the  unfairness  of  ratepayers 
having  to  pay  for  making  these  girls  lot  better  than 
they  can  afford  for  their  own  wives.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  Launceston  resolution,  which  puts  the 
question  very  much  on  the  same  footing,  but  advocates 
longer  detention  also,  on  the  grounds  that  the  child  is 
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often  too  soon  taken  away  from  the  natural  food  its 
mother  should  give,  and  put  out  to  a  nurse,  who 
endeavours  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it.  I  certainly  see 
my  way  more  clearly  to  advocating  six  months'  extra 
detention  in  such  cases  than  in  that  of  any  other  class 
of  inmate.  It  would  be  good  for  the  moral  training  of 
the  girl  to  see  more  of  the  lady  visitors ;  good  for 
the  child  to  have  its  mother  s  milk ;  good,  perhaps,  for 
both,  for  a  little  longer  time  to  be  given  for  that 
natural  affection  which  very  rarely  fails  altogether  to 
ripen  between  them.  The  longer  I  live  the  more  I 
see  that  it  takes  long  to  kill  out  parental  yearnings. 


Children. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  last  class  of  whom  I 
have  to  treat,  the  children.  The  Committee  of  1888 
saw  their  way  to  encouraging  the  Act  of  1889,  whereby 
deserted  children  and  children  of  a  parent  sentenced 
to  prison  for  cruelty  for  that  child  could  be  adopted 
by  the  Guardians.  We  may  fairly  conclude  that  the 
success  of  that  Act  has  induced  our  legislators  to  add 
to  these  two  classes  in  1899,  the  little  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  cruelly  treated  children,  children  of 
deficient  or  vicious  parents,  of  convicts  or  inebriates, 
of  bedridden  inmates,  and  orphans.  Such  children 
may  be  adopted  till  eighteen  years  of  age.  They  are 
specially  protected  from  unworthy  relatives,  and  the 
Guardians  are  protected  by  the  Act  of  1 889,  which  is 
still  in  force,  and  whilst  relieving  parents  of  their  rights 
and  powers,  declines  to  relieve  them  of  their  liability 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  children.  If 
only  by  taking  care  of  the  offspring  of  such  parents  we 
were  not  in  danger  of  increasing  their  number,  we 
might  entirely  rejoice  over  this  Act,  which  ought  to 
ensure  that  there  shall  be  no  in-and-outers  younger  than 
eighteen  years  old.  If  at  the  same  time  we  could  add 
that  greater  power  of  detention  of  some  of  the  parents 
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which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  we  might  do  some- 
thing to  check  the  semi-criminal  class  as  well  as  the 
criminal  from  perpetuating  themselves.  In  connection 
with  this  remark  it  may  be  well  to  remind  you  that  on 
1st  July  1898,  251  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
received  casual  Poor  Law  relief  in  England  and 
Wales.  These  children  of  vagrants  are  more  and 
more  coming  under  the  notice  of  the  S.P.C.C.,  who 
last  year  only  procured  more  than  3,000  convictions 
against  more  settled  parents,  and  ought  always  to  be 
regarded  as  a  burden  on  the  State,  rather  than  on 
charitable  societies  or  on  individual  Boards. 


Vagrants. 

But  the  real  question  which  we  shall  have  to  face 
is  whether  we  are  right  in  treating  our  vagrants  as 
paupers  rather  than  criminals.  Mr  Brooke  Lambert, 
in  an  excellent  paper  at  a  South- Eastern  Conference 
in  1895,  ^^^  sketched  the  restless  irresolute  character 
of  those  persons,  *'  full-bellied  rather  than  full-blooded," 
**  drinking  rather  than  eating,"  and  Mr  John  Burns 
describes  them  accurately  when  he  says,  they  **go 
about  looking  for  work  and  fervently  praying  they  may 
not  find  it."  Both  these  gentlemen  propose  that  such 
persons  should  be  invited  to  sign  away  their  liberty 
for  some  time,  that  is,  to  treat  them  as  paupers.  Let 
me  add  that  if  that  fails,  I  should  be  inclined  to  treat 
them  as  criminals.  Surely  something  should  be  done 
to  check  such  a  proletariate.  But  the  two  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  diminishing  vagrancy  are — (i)  Indiscrimi- 
nate charity ;  (2)  the  difficulty  of  reforming  vagrants 
without  giving  them  work  which  competes  with  honest 
labour.  The  first  difficulty  points  to  longer  detention  ; 
the  second  makes  that  longer  detention  less  likely  to 
be  educational. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr  Anderson  (West  Ham)  urged  the  importance  of  the  classifica- 
tion of  vagrants  so  as  to  secure  better  treatment  to  those  who 
deserved  help.  He  described  the  methods  adopted  by  the  West 
Ham  (Guardians  with  a  view  to  that  end,  the  Master  being  instructed 
so  to  deal  with  men  who  were  newcomers,  and  believed  to  be 
honestly  in  search  of  work,  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  leave  in 
the  morning  and  go  on  to  the  next  parish  or  town  in  order  to  secure 
the  employment  they  were  in  search  of.  In  other  words,  they  did 
not  impose  task-work  upon  men  and  women  who  were  believed  to 
have  an  honest  intention  of  going  on  in  search  of  work.  The  effect 
of  the  plans  adopted  by  the  West  Ham  Board  had  been  encouraging 
in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  vagrants.  He  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  same  principle  of  discrimination  should  be  adopted 
by  Boards  of  (Guardians  generally.  Unfortunately  there  was  not 
this  classification  all  over  the  country.  He  mentioned  cases  in 
point,  and  explained  the  system  adopted,  to  show  that  unnecessary 
punishment  was  often  inflicted  upon  men  and  women  who  were 
travelling  from  place  to  place  in  bona  fide  search  of  work  by  the 
system  of  treating  alike  all  who  were  received  into  the  (Casual 
Wards.  He  pointed  out  that  there  was  not  the  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  the  two  classes  that  some  might  think,  as 
the  labour  masters  or  superintendents  soon  got  to  know  the  faces  of 
the  regular  and  incorrigible  tramps.  Though  some  of  these  men 
deserved  punishment  in  some  form  because  they  would  not  work, 
yet  they  were  entitled  to  shelter  and  some  consideration,  because, 
after  all,  they  were  human  beings,  and  in  some  cases  a  better  Chris- 
tian spirit  needed  to  be  exhibited  in  administering  relief  to  tramps, 
especially  those  who  went  through  districts  in  search  of  employment. 
(Applause.) 

Mr  P.  H.  Bagknal  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  he 
might  point  out  that  the  very  provision  which  the  gentleman  from 
West  Ham  thought  to  be  so  desirable  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Casuals  Act  of  1881.  They  must  all  have  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  the  man  who  was  honestly  seeking  for  work,  and  who,  without 
desiring  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  ratepayers  more  than  was  necessary, 
required  food  and  shelter  while  getting  from  one  place  to  another.  In 
such  a  case  they  ought  not  to  detain,  but  rather  to  **  speed  the  parting 
guest,"  and  let  him  go  on  his  way  rejoicing,  as  far  as  he  could  on 
bread  and  water.  The  great  difficulty  was  how  to  frame  the  regula- 
tion otherNvise  than  it  had  been  framed  by  the  legislature.  It  was  a 
matter  which  must  depend  upon  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the 
labour  master,  or  the  porter,  or  the  Workhouse  Master.  He  had 
never  visited  or  inspected  a  Workhouse  without  calling  the  Master's 
attention  to  this  particular  proviso.  He  fully  agreed  with  the 
Guardian  from  West  Ham,  therefore,  that  this  regulation  ought  not 
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to  be  a  dead  letter,  but  should  be  used  in  all  cases  that  properly 
arose.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  tramps  in  the  district,  the 
great  point  that  they  ought  to  strive  for  was  similar  treatment  in 
all  the  Unions.  By  consultation  with  each  other  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  each  county  should  endeavour  to  understand  and  carry 
out  strictly  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Wherever 
this  had  been  done  the  number  of  tramps  had  decreased.  One  thing 
he  should  like  to  say  upon  the  general  questions  that  had  been  dis- 
cussed was  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  intervene  in  the  considera- 
tion of  any  old  age  pension  scheme.  His  business  was  to  administer 
laws  that  had  been  made  and  were  in  existence,  and  not  to  deliver 
any  opinion  upon  laws  that  were  in  the  making.  Therefore,  while  he 
might  have  his  own  views  on  old  age  pensions,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
stale  them  in  public.  He  awaited  with  confidence  the  decision  of  the 
country  and  the  Legislature,  and  when  a  scheme  was  passed  into  law 
he  should  do  his  best  to  carry  it  into  effect.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  reading  of  such  a  paper  by  Mr  Lee- Warner,  and  the  facts 
therein  stated,  showed  that  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  had 
been  and  was  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  with  all  thinking  men 
and  with  the  Legislature.  There  was  too  great  an  assumption  that 
the  present  Poor  Law  system  was  a  failure.  I'hat  was  not  his  view. 
The  reforms  that  were  continually  being  brought  before  the  public — 
the  regulations  of  the  Local  Cxovernment  Board  during  the  last  ten 
years  with  regard  to  the  children  and  the  sick,  and  with  regard  to 
treatment  and  classification — all  showed  that  there  was  a  great  desire 
and  determination  on  the  part  of  the  administrative  bodies  of  the 
country  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  under  proper  conditions  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  aged  poor,  and  of  all  those  who  came  under 
the  treatment  of  the  Poor  Law.  In  conclusion,  Mr  Bagenal  said  that 
he  considered  these  Conferences  were  of  the  utmost  value  at  the 
present  crisis.  Assuming  it  to  be  true  that  there  was  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  old  age  pensions  in  the  air,  it  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  gentlemen  like  those  present  should  come  together  to 
discuss  the  question.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  F.  T.  W.  BuRCH  (Bosmere  and  Claydon)  gave  a  humourous 
account  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  tramps  which  had  been 
brought  about  by  strictly  adhering  to  the  powers  of  detention  and  by 
insisting  upon  cleanliness.  A  good  warm  bath  was  a  thing  that  tramps 
did  not  like,  and  if  they  were  to  give  two  or  three  such  washings  he 
thought  they  would  have  fewer  tramps  than  ever.  (Laughter.)  He 
looked  upon  tramps  as  a  nuisance  and  a  pest  to  society.  He  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  one  in  fifty  that  deserved  any  sympathy.  "  We 
don't  want  to  classify  them  at  all,"  he  added,  "  because  they  are  all 
bad."     (Laughter.) 

Rev.  J.  WiLSOU  (Bosmere  and  Claydon)  said  he  should  like  to 
ask  a  question  about  detention  in  the  larger  acceptation  of  the  word. 
He  would  ask  them  to  imagine  a  case,  though  he  did  not  say  it  was 
one  altogether  without  foundation.     A  woman  who  was  in  the  Work- 
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house  came  up  before  the  Board  of  Guardians.  She  had,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  spent  some  ten  years  of  her  life  in  a 
lunatic  asylum.  She  asked  for  permission  to  leave  in  order  to  go  and 
keep  the  house  of  a  labouring  man,  and  as  good  as  admitted  that  she 
A^ent  there  with  an  immoral  intention.  As  far  as  he  understood  it 
the  Guardians  were  quite  powerless  to  prevent  such  a  woman  from 
going,  even  though  they  knew  that  she  would  probably  be  the  means 
of  bringing  a  tribe  of  insane  paupers  into  the  world.  There  was  an 
old  Latin  adage  which  might  be  freely  translated  to  mean  that  an 
observance  of  the  letter  of  the  law  might  be  the  greatest  of  injuries, 
and  he  thought  that  Guardians  would  be  justified  in  acting  upon  this 
principle  when  dealing  with  such  a  case  as  he  had  just  mentioned. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  G.  E.  Stone  (Norwich)  said  the  important  point  to  be 
considered  was  how  they  could  get  rid  of  vagrants  altogether.  He 
thought  a  good  deal  might  be  done  in  this  direction  by  taking  care 
of  the  children,  and  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  children 
he  contended  that  they  should  be  helped  from  imperial  sources. 

Mr  F.  J.  Crotch  (Norwich)  said  he  should  like  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  some  lady  Guardians  on  the  question  of  the  detention  of 
young  women.  Personally  he  believed  that  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  crying  evils  in  connection  with  their  Workhouse  system  was  the 
manner  in  which  young  people  made  use  of  the  House  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes,  coming  in  and  going  out  when  they  liked,  and  as  many 
times  as  they  liked.  In  his  own  Union  the  lady  members  of  the 
Board  were  formed  into  a  committee  in  order  to  deal  with  and 
investigate  these  particular  cases,  and  a  good  deal  of  good  had  been 
effected  in  that  way.  He  thought  that  Guardians  should  have  some 
further  powers  of  dealing  with  young  women,  and  that  upon  such  a 
practical  subject  as  this  the  Conference  should  pass  a  definite  resolu- 
tion, and  ask  the  Inspector  to  bring  it  before  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Mr  W.  Short  (Hartismere)  said  they  must  not  be  deterred  from 
dealing  resolutely  with  the  question  of  vagrancy  by  any  feelings  of 
false  sentiment.  If  the  Guardians  would  take  the  children  of  the 
tramps  away,  and  educate  and  bring  them  up  apart  from  the  influence 
of  their  parents,  much  would  be  done  to  remedy  a  great  evil,  and 
they  need  pay  litde  attention  to  the  cry  that  mother  and  child  must 
not  be  separated,  because  the  mothers  showed  that  they  were  un- 
worthy of  having  a  child  under  their  care.  His  experience  as  a 
magistrate  and  Guardian  had  taught  him  that  the  vast  majority  of 
tramps  were  the  very  worst  characters  they  could  find  in  the  country. 
He  would  have  them  treated  fairly  as  human  beings,  and  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  provision  made  in  some  Workhouses  where  these  men 
had  to  sleep  in  places  in  which  he  should  not  like  to  put  an  animal, 
but  he  thought  that  everywhere  they  should  be  made  to  contribute 
to  their  own  support  by  such  hard  labour  as  they  were  able  to  per- 
form.     It   was  above  all  things  necessary  that  there  should  be 
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coiDcident  and  co-operative  action  between  all  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  dealing  with  this  matter.  Mr  Short  was  proceeding  to  speak  upon 
old  age  pensions,  but  the  Chairman  ruled  that  he  was  out  of  order. 

Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMY  said  it  was  a  great  source  of  gratification  to 
Guardians,  who  had  been  contending  for  years  for  greater  powers 
of  detention,  to  see  that  this  year  these  powers  had  been  so  greatly 
extended.  With  regard  to  the  detention  of  young  women,  he 
was  sure  that  women  Guardians  generally  were  of  opinion  that 
it.  would  be  very  advantageous  indeed  to  have  further  powers. 
Mr  Wilson  had  given  a  graphic  account  of  one  particular  case,  which 
showed  how  necessary  it  was  that  greater  powers  of  this  character 
should  be  exercised,  and  the  reason  they  did  not  exist  at  the  present 
time  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  was  due 
to  the  sentimental  feelings  of  Members  of  Parliament.  It  was  felt 
there  would  be  immediately  a  cry  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was 
being  trifled  with  if  such  powers  were  asked  for.  So  far  as  tramps 
were  concerned,  it  was  pointed  out  in  Mr  Lee-Warner's  paper  that  Mr 
Brooke  Lambert  and  Mr  John  Burns — neither  of  them  a  person  who 
would  wish  to  curtail  the  liberty  of  the  subject — had  proposed  that 
vagrants  should  be  invited  to  sign  away  their  liberty  for  some  time. 
That  was  a  plan  carried  out  in  America,  The  vagrant  was  brought 
before  magistrates,  and  was  invited  to  sign  an  agreement  to  go  to  a 
place  of  detention  for  a  certain  period.  (The  Chairman — "  Do  you 
think  they  would  sign  ?  ")  Well,  they  signed  in  America,  and  if  they 
did  not  sign  it  was  very  good  evidence  that  they  were  not  very 
desirous  of  obtaining  work,  but  to  tramp  about  the  country,  and  they 
might  be  treated  as  criminals.  He  would  give  the  magistrates  of  this 
country  similar  powers.  In  an  eloquent  passage,  by  way  of  answer 
to  his  own  question,  "What  is  the  genesis  of  the  tramp?"  Mr 
Vulliamy  showed  how  men  drifted  into  that  condition  of  life,  and 
urged  that  if  the  Guardians  had  greater  powers  of  detention  the 
result  would  be  immensely  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  ratepayers  but 
to  the  tramps  themselves,  who  might  thereby  be  given  a  new  start  in 
life,  and  become  an  honour  and  a  help  to  the  country  instead  of 
being  a  curse  to  it.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  T.  Plaiten  (Walsingham)  said  that  a  great  deal  had  been 
made  of  the  necessity  of  classifying  tramps,  but  he  thought  they 
should  also  plead  for  the  classification  of  young  women.  There 
ought  to  be  some  distinction  made  between  a  woman  who  had  fallen 
once  and  a  woman  who  went  on  persistently  leading  an  immoral  life. 
The  rev.  gentleman  gave  an  instance  in  which,  by  kind  and  con- 
siderate treatment,  a  young  woman,  who  came  into  the  Workhouse 
in  her  trouble,  had  been  enabled  to  retrieve  her  position.  He 
thought  Mrs  Twining's  evidence  was  a  little  too  hard  and  a  little 
too  indiscriminate.  Speaking  of  the  treatment  of  vagrants,  he  said 
that  digging  was  a  useful  form  of  work  to  which  they  had  a  strong 
objection,  and  he  urged  that  there  ought  to  be  some  means  of 
ticketing  men  who  went  about  the  country,  so  that  it  could  be  seen 
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whether  they  were  honestly  in  search  of  work  or  mere  loafers  who 
should  be  treated  as  vagabonds. 

Mrs  Lucas  (Norwich)  said  that  the  treatment  of  young  women 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  with  which  Boards  of  Guardians 
had  to  deal.  No  rule  could  possibly  be  laid  down  for  application  to 
all  cases.  Legislation  was  very  badly  wanted  on  the  subject,  so  that 
they  could  detain  these  women  as  long  as  was  thought  necessary,  and 
even  as  it  was  she  should  strongly  advocate  the  using  of  common- 
sense  in  detaining  them  as  long  as  they  could  for  their  own  advantage. 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  classify  these  young  women  ;  the  only  way 
in  which  they  could  be  dealt  with  was  to  make  careful  investigation 
into  each  case.  That  involved  very  hard  work,  and  could  only  be 
done  by  those  who  gave  their  minds  and  their  time  to  it.  When 
this  was  done,  however,  there  were  many  ways  in  which  young 
women  could  be  helped.  She  thought  it  was  a  subject  that  ought 
to  be  approached  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  kindness.  When 
a  young  woman  went  out  of  the  Union  with  no  character,  no  clothes, 
no  money,  and  a  baby  in  her  arms,  she  must  go  down  lower  in  the 
world  unless  there  was  somebody  to  give  her  a  helping  hand.  If 
women  Guardians  would  take  the  subject  up ;  if  they  had  legislative 
powers  to  detain  the  girls  so  that,  if  it  was  thought  well,  they  could 
be  made  to  work  in  the  House ;  if  they  could  have  charge  of  the 
child  and  see  that  it  was  properly  brought  up — this  plan  would  take 
many  people  off  the  rates  that  were  now  a  great  burden  upon  them. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Sewell  (Colchester)  said  she  was  quite  sure  there  was  some 
need  of  classification  in  these  cases.  In  her  own  experience  she  had 
met  with  some  girls  who  deserved  all  the  pity  that  they  as  women 
Guardians  could  give  them.  She  often  felt  that  these  girls  had  been 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
girls  whom  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  save  by  sending  to  Rescue 
Homes  and  by  other  means,  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 
they  had  power  to  retain  that  class  of  girl.  If  they  had  such  power, 
she  was  sure  they  would  use  it  wisely  and  well.     (Hear,  hear.) 

This  closed  the  discussion. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  meeting  next  year  should  be  held  at 
Colchester. 

Mr  Geo.  Fisk  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Ipswich  Board  of  Guardians) 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  papers. 

Mr  W.  Short  (Eye)  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Mr  Edwards  replied  to  the  vote  of  thanks. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  John  Holmes,  seconded  by  Mr  W.  G. 
GoDDARD,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Mayor  for 
presiding. 

The  Mayor  responded,  and  this  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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Friday,  27TH  October. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  (Mr  W.  H.  Vaudrey),  who 
welcomed  the  Conference  to  Manchester,  saying  that  he  hoped  that 
the  meeting  would  be  a  successful  one.  The  work  of  Poor  Law 
( f  uardians  throughout  the  country  was  an  important  and  indispensable 
work.  Their  Poor  Law  administration  was  often  criticised,  but  on  the 
whole  it,  in  his  opinion,  worked  remarkably  well.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
acknowledged  the  work  that  was  being  done  by  lady  Guardians,  and 
he  welcomed  their  introduction  to  Poor  Law  work.  No  better  sub- 
jects could  have  been  selected  for  discussion  at  their  Conference  than 
those  appearing  on  the  agenda  paper.    (Cheers.) 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  they  would  all  join  him  in 
thanking  the  Lord  Mayor  for  taking  the  chair  and  welcoming  them 
to  the  city  of  Manchester.  (Cheers.)  They  were  highly  gratified 
at  meeting  in  that  great  and  important  city  for  the  twenty-fifth 
Conference.  Manchester  was  a  city  of  energy  and  progress,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  industrial  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  had 
also  become  a  seat  of  learning,  as  it  had  a  College  which  w^ould  reflect 
credit  on  any  city  in  which  it  was  established,  Owens  College,  and 
there  was  also  the  Victoria  University,  which  was  a  centre  of  light  and 
leading  to  the  northern  counties.     The  city  was  also  very  happy  in 
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having  had  recently  one  of  the  most  magnificent  gifts  that  was  ever 
made,  the  John  Rylands  Library,  given  by  Mrs  Rylands.  (Cheers.) 
He  could  only  say  that  he  trusted  that  all  these  advantages  which 
Manchester  possessed  might  improve  the  people  whom  the  Lord 
Mayor  had  so  worthily  represented  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
(Cheers.)  He  could  not  sit  down  without  expressing  regret  that  they 
met  in  such  a  period  of  anxiety.  He  thought  he  would  carry  them 
with  him  in  saying  that  while  they  were  proud  of  those  who  were 
fighting  in  the  Transvaal,  they  had  many  thoughts  of  those  who  were 
suffering  the  loss  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Guardians  were  not  fighting  the  battle  in  the  Transvaal,  but  another 
battle  which  was  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  country — the 
battle  against  pauperism.  (Cheers.)  They  might  take  credit  for  the 
success  they  had  gained  in  the  past,  and  he  thought  they  might  look 
forward  to  even  greater  success  in  the  future.  He  begged  on  behalf 
of  the  Conference  to  thank  the  Lord  Mayor  for  so  kindly  giving  his 
time  to  welcome  the  Conference  that  day.    (Cheers.) 

The  President  then  took  the  chair. 

Mr  Hagger  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Conference),  who  was  warmly 
greeted,  stated  that  he  had  received  letters  expressing  regret  at 
inability  to  attend  the  Conference  from  Mr  Chaplin,  Mr  T.  W. 
Russell,  Miss  Mason,  and  Mr  Victor  Cavendish. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Hibbert,  who  was  cheered  on  rising, 
said — It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  again  on  the 
important  business  we  have  in  hand,  and  particularly  to  meet  you 
upon  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  meeting  of  the  North- Western 
Poor  I^w  Conference.  I  fortunately  have  been  spared  to  be  present 
on  all  the  twenty-four  occasions  on  which  you  have  met  for  this 
purpose,  and  one  ought  to  feel  thankful  to  meet  you  all  once  again. 
(Cheers.)  We  have  during  the  period  in  which  the  Conference  has 
been  at  work  had  great  prosperity,  and  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  I  aw  in  the  two  counties.  We  are 
getting  now  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  before  the 
Conference  meets  again  we  shall  have  entered  on  a  new  century, 
which  I  hope  will  have  very  great  benefits  in  store  for  those  engaged 
in  the  great  work  which  we  have  to  perform  in  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion. (Cheers.)  Continuing,  the  President  said  they  had  been  going 
through  a  period  of  great  prosperity  during  the  last  eighteen  months 
or  two  years,  and  they  had  experienced  a  very  considerable  rise  in 
wages  in  most  industries.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  showed  that 
there  were  fewer  unemployed  persons  at  the  present  time  than  for 
many  years  past.  They  would  have  expected  to  find  a  considerable 
decrease  in  pauperism,  and  though  he  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  progress  in  that  direction,  he  was  thankful  for  the  decrease  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  last  few  months  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  Labour  Gazette  stated  that  "  the  general  state  of  employ- 
ment during  July  continued  steady  and  good,  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  being  still  larger  than  at  any  similar  period  since  1890. 
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There  has  been  a  marked  upward  movement  of  wages  during  the 
month,  particularly  among  coal-miners  and  iron  and  steel  workers. 
Coal-mining,  iron  mining,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  building 
trades,  spinning  and  weaving  worsted  and  woollen,  and  agriculture 
are  all  prosperous,  and  320,000  workpeople  received  advances  in 
wages  during  July."  In  September  the  Labour  Gazette  reported  that 
"  the  general  state  of  employment  has  continued  steady  and  good, 
and  the  percentage  of  unemployed  members  (returned  by  trade 
unions)  was  still  lower  than  at  any  similar  period  since  1889."  For  a 
minute  or  two  he  would  ask  the  Conference  to  look  at  the  reports  as 
to  imports  and  exports.  For  the  nine  months  ending  September 
1899  the  exports  amounted  to  ;;^  194, 35 1,000,  or  an  increase  of 
^21,622,000  over  the  same  period  in  1898.  The  imports  for  the 
same  period  were  ^^35 6,0 19,000,  or  an  increase  of  ;£4 1,425,000, 
those  for  1898  having  been  ;^3 14, 594,000.  That  indicated  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  employment  throughout  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Those  figures  showed  how  very  prosperous  the  country  was. 
There  was  another  item  to  which  he  felt  bound  to  refer.  He  had  done 
it  before,  and  must  do  it  again.  It  was  that  while  they  had  this  improved 
state  of  employment  the  drink  bill  of  the  country  amounted  last  year  to 
;;^i  50,000,000.  It  was  a  common  saying  that  where  there  was  smoke 
there  must  be  fire,  and  where  they  had  that  ;;^i 50,000,000  spent  on 
drink  there  must  be  pauperism.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  wish  to 
emphasise  it  too  much,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  serious  reflection  on  the 
part  of  every  Guardian  in  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  On  ist 
January  of  this  year  the  total  number  of  paupers  of  all  classes  was 
821,096,  of  whom  230,915  were  indoor  and  590,323  outdoor.  Com- 
pared with  ist  January  1898,  there  was  a  decrease  of  873  in  indoor 
and  a  decrease  of  14,984  in  outdoor  paupers,  or  a  total  decrease  of 
15,817,  or  1.9  per  cent.  It  was  a  very  good  decrease,  still  not  quite 
satisfactory.  A  very  singular  thing  was  also  observable,  and  he  did 
not  suppose  it  had  ever  happened  before,  with  regard  to  the  statistics  of 
pauperism — the  pauperism  of  July  1898  was  842,781,  being  in  excess 
of  the  numbers  in  January  of  1898  and  1899.  ^^  supposed  it  was 
due  to  the  coal  strike  in  Wales,  which  doubtless  had  a  very  serious 
effect  on  the  figures.  Though  the  number  of  indoor  poor  on  ist 
January  1899  was  larger  than  in  any  year  but  1898  for  forty-one  years, 
the  number  of  outdoor  poor  was  smaller  than  on  the  same  day  in  any 
other  year  except  1892,  being  26.2  per  thousand  of  the  estimated 
population  smaller  than  in  any  year  but  1892.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
looking  at  the  statistics  they  could  not  help  noticing  the  great  contrast 
there  was  between  different  parts  of  the  country.  They  m  Lancashire 
had  happily  a  low  rate  of  pauperism,  and  Cheshire  also  had  a  low  rate, 
though  not  quite  so  good  as  Lancashire ;  but  when  they  looked  at  the 
south-west  of  England  they  found  things  in  a  very  deplorable  state. 
The  worst  county  in  England  for  many  years  past  was  Dorsetshire, 
which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  44  J  paupers  per  thousand  of 
its  population.     Hereford  had  32.5  per  thousand,  the  West  Riding  of 
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Yorkshire  18  per  thousand,  Lancashire  19.1  per  thousand,  and 
Cheshire  21.  To  that  extent  they  might  take  comfort  that  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  were  not  so  bad  as  other  parts  of  the  country.  He 
wanted  to  know  why  that  high  state  of  pauperism  was  maintained  from 
year  to  year  in  the  south-western  counties.  He  could  only  attribute 
it  to  lax  administration.  He  believed  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  the  remark  made  many  years  ago  by  Mr  Fawcett,  who  pointed  out 
that  they  might  have  as  many  paupers  as  they  liked  to  pay  for.  It  was 
perfectly  true.  By  strict  administration  they  would  be  raising  up  a  spirit 
of  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  country.  He  would 
make  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inspectors.  Mr  Preston  Thomas  (Cornwall  and  Devon)  attri- 
buted the  pauperism  of  his  district  mainly  to  laxity  of  administration 
and  insufficient  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  applicants  for  relief. 
He  also  referred  to  the  undue  amount  spent  in  out-relief.  Mr  Stevens 
(Leicester,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Rutland)  said  "  there  would  be 
a  material  decrease  both  of  pauperism  and  expenditure  on  relief  if  out- 
door relief  was  less  readily  granted,  or  was  not  renewed  for  such  long 
periods."  Mr  Jenner-Fust — whom  they  were  all  glad  to  see  there  that 
day — (hear,  hear) — referred  to  the  increase  of  vagrancy  during  1898 
(and  reported  some  decrease  in  both  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers) 
to  the  increase  of  nurses  and  better  accommodation  for  the  sick,  also 
to  the  efforts  made  by  Manchester  and  Chorlton  to  provide  an  asylum 
for  imbeciles  and  epileptics  and  casual  wards.  He  also  said  that  the 
paupers  in  the  Union  County  of  Lancaster  on  ist  January  1898  (except 
lunatics  in  asylums)  were  19.7  per  thousand  of  the  population  as  com- 
pared with  18.9  per  thousand  in  1897,  19.1  in  1896,  18.4  in  1895,  18.3 
in  1894,  and  18.  i  in  1893,  showing  that  Lancashire  had  deteriorated. 
Mr  Dawson  (Durham,  Northumberland,  and  North  Riding)  reported  a 
decrease  of  pauperism,  but  thought  it  should  have  been  larger  looking 
at  the  activity  in  the  shipbuilding,  coal,  iron,  and  building  trades.  Mr 
Dansey  (Cheshire)  said  there  was  very  little  change  during  the  past 
year.  Then  as  to  vagrants,  he  (Sir  John  Hibbert)  had  his  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  numbers  were  really  as  great  as  appeared  in  the  official 
returns,  as  in  many  cases  the  tramps  were  recorded  twice  in  the  same 
day,  having  been  dealt  with  at  one  Workhouse  in  the  morning  and  again 
entered  at  some  other  Workhouse  at  night.  In  Lancashire  there  were 
8,000  more  vagrants  in  1898  than  in  1897,  but  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1899  the  number  was  less  by  22,000  when  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period.  Though  he  had  been  taking  a  somewhat 
pessimistic  view  of  pauperism,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a  great  in- 
road had  not  been  made  into  the  pauperism  of  the  country.  In  proof 
of  this  he  proceeded  to  contrast  the  difference  between  the  conditions 
existing  in  1858,  twenty  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  and  to-day.  In  1858  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  19J  millions,  but  in  1894  it  was  31  millions ;  in  1858  the 
number  of  indoor  poor  was  126,500,  exclusive  of  insane  and  vagrants ; 
in   1899  the  number  was  200,000,  whilst  the  outdoor  paupers  had 
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decreased  from  790,600  to  514,000.     It  was  very  sad  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  insane  had  increased  during  the  same  period  from  20,900 
to  90,300,  and  that  increase  appeared  to  be  still  going  on.     In  1893 
there  were  90,973  pauper  lunatics,  whilst  in  1899  that  number  had 
increased  by  2,984.     During  the  past  ten  years  lunatics  had  increased 
17,378.     In  Lancashire  at  present  they  had  8,785  persons  in  their 
asylums,  and  there  was  no  room  for  additional  cases.     In  the  Work- 
houses they  had  2,670  lunatics  and  imbeciles,  making  a  total  of 
1  ^i4S5'     'The  Guardians  should  devote  themselves  to  considering  as 
to  whether  the  causes  of  that  lunacy  were  preventable,  and  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  probability  of  the  increase  continuing.     In  the 
interests  of  economy  he  had  one  suggestion  to  make.    We  had  already 
four  asylums  filled,  and  the  new  one  that  was  building  would  be  filled 
as  soon  as  it  was  opened.    There  were  a  numbw*  of  lunatics  of  a 
chronic  character  in  the  asylums,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Asylums 
Board  should  take  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  providing 
accommodation  less  expensive  than  that  of  the  present  asylums.     By 
also  taking  out  the  imbeciles  from  the  Workhouses,  and  letting  them 
be  provided  for  by  the  country  in  the  way  he  had  suggested.  Guardians 
would  be  able  better  to  classify  their  indoor  poor.     As  r^arded  I.an- 
cashire  and  Cheshire,  he  was  sorry  that  the  contrast  between  January 
last  and  the  average  for  the  past  five  years  as  regarded  the  number 
of  paupers  was  not  satisfactory.     In  Lancashire  the  number  of  indoor 
poor  on  ist  January  1899  was  31,700,  the  average  for  the  preceding 
years  was  30,566  ;  the  number  of  outdoor  poor  in  January  1899  was 
42,258,  against  an  averajge  for  the  five  years  of  43,428.     The  total  of 
73i994  only  showed  a  diminution  of  seven  compared  with  the  average 
for  the  five  years.     Cheshire  had,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  gone  back.    In 
January  the  number  of  paupers  was  14,569,  whilst  the  average  for  the 
five  years  was  14,432,  an  increase  of  137  ;  the  pauper  lunatics  in 
asylums  in  Cheshire  had  increased  by  169 ;  the  indoor  poor  had  in- 
creased by  234,  but  the  outdoor  poor  had  decreased  by  97.    Two 
im[)ortant  Acts  for  Guardians  were  passed  last  session,  and  called  for 
careful  consideration — the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  ^"^  ^^^  Elementary 
Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899.     The  first 
Act  contained  very  important  provisions  in  regard  to  the  control  of 
children,  and  as  to  the  power  of  detention  in  the  Workhouses  in  cer- 
tain cases.    Guardians  were  to  have  control  of  children  until  they  were 
eighteen  years  of  age  instead  of  sixteen.     He  trusted  the  Guardians 
would  study  the  Act     The  second  Act  did   not  so  much  affect 
Guardians  as  the  education  authorities  throughout  the  country.    The 
Cottage  Homes  Bill  was  very  crude  and  one  of  a  very  Socialistic 
nature,  giving  power  as  it  did  to  the  Parish  Councils  to  apply  to  the 
County  Councils  for  power  to  build  cottages  for  the  poorer  people  in 
their  parishes.     Such  an  Act,  if  passed,  would,  he  believed,  greatly 
increase  the  pauperism  of  the  country.     The  Bill  went  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  reported  that  much 
might  be  done  by  the  separation  of  the  various  classes  of  paupers,  and 
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that  paupers  of  respectable  antecedents  should  have  better  accom- 
modation. At  Liverpool,  Grimsby,  Hull,  and  some  other  places, 
separate  wards  had  been  set  apart  for  such  persons.  No  doubt,  as  the 
Conference  would  have  a  paper  on  differentiation  of  the  treatment  of 
the  poor,  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  subject  that  day.  As  regarded 
old  age  pensions,  he  had  not  seen  any  proposal  which  he  did  not  think 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  was  all  very  well  to  be  sympa- 
thetic, but  he  ventured  to  think  that  if  those  proposals  were  carried 
out  they  would  extend  relief  not  only  to  the  pauper  but  also  to  a  class 
above  the  pauper,  and  in  that  he  saw  a  great  danger  for  the  future. 
Sir  John  Hibbert  concluded  as  follows : — We  are  fast  approaching  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  may  take  credit  for  the  great  ad- 
vance which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  in 
mitigating  and  removing  the  evils  of  pauperism.  Much  has  been 
done,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  Guardians  of  our 
country,  to  whom  the  nation  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
self-denying  services,  have  the  power  in  their  hands,  and  to  them  we 
must  look  for  its  wise  and  intelligent  use  and  treatment.  The  pro- 
blem to  be  solved  is,  how  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  needful  help 
with  the  smallest  encouragement  to  undue  reliance  on  it,  and  on 
its  true  solution  will  depend  the  diminution  of  our  pauperism  and  the 
improved  condition  of  the  poorer  classes.  Let  me,  then,  conclude 
by  asking  you,  the  Guardians  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  manfully 
to  follow  this  principle  in  your  administration,  and  thus  to  endeavour 
to  make  the  England  of  the  present  and  the  future  a  better,  happier, 
and  more  provident  nation  than  the  England  of  the  past.  (Cheers.) 
Mr  Samuel  T.  Lunt  (Derby),  then  read  the  following  paper : — 


THE    TREATMENT    OF    TUBERCULOSIS 
BY  POOR  LAW  GUARDIANS. 

Bv  Mr  SAMUEL  T.  LUNT, 

Chairman  o/tht  West  Derby  Beard  <t/' Guardians, 


I  WOULD  like  at  the  outset  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
privilege  of  presenting  for  your  consideration  a  subject 
full  of  sympathetic  interest  for  all  of  us,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  some  practical  benefit  may  result  from  the 
discussion  of  such  an  important  subject  as  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis.     I  will,  in  the  first  place,  refer 
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to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  its  causa- 
tion, as  compared  with  our  knowledge  of  it  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

It  would  be  invidious  on  my  part  to  enlarge  on  the 
prevalence  of  consumption ;  it  is  omnipresent,  and  is 
truly  a  national  scourge. 

Hardly  a  person  in  this  room  who  has  not  lost 
friends  from  its  effects,  and  it  is  the  most  painful 
disease  in  its  symptoms  we  have  to  encounter.  In 
the  year  1892,  44,000  persons  in  England  alone  fell 
victims  to  consumption,  and  it  is  estimated  that  15  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  living  population  are  affected  with 
it  at  the  present  time. 

You  will  all  agree  that  if  this  terrible  sacrifice  of 
human  life  is  preventable  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what  we 
can  to  prevent  it.  The  pessimist  may  say,  "Why  not 
die  from  consumption,  as  we  must  die  from  something?" 
This  view  of  the  case  might  be  sustained  if  only  the 
weaklings  were  weeded  out,  but  it  is  our  painful  ex- 
perience to  watch  the  most  gifted,  the  most  useful, 
the  most  amiable  of  people  succumb  to  the  disease- 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  a  generally  accepted 
dictum  in  the  medical  profession  that  consumption  was 
a  fatal  and  almost  hopeless  disease,  a  constitutional 
tendency  which  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  heredity, 
and  against  which  it  was  hopeless  to  strive.  Added 
to  this  there  was  the  impression  that  it  was  incurable. 
These  ideas,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  entirely  wrong.  It 
is  now  absolutely  certain  that  it  can  be  prevented,  and 
it  can  be  cured.  Consumption,  to  use  the  words  of 
Sir  William  Broadbent,  is  not  an  unavoidable  disaster 
inflicted  by  a  mysterious  fate  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  products  of  men's  ignorance  and  careless- 
ness. It  is  not  hereditary,  and  the  numerous  cases  of 
several  members  of  a  family  suffering  from  it  are  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  nursed  by  a 
consumptive  mother,  or  have  lived  in  the  same  house. 
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breathed  the  same  air,  and  perhaps  slept  together  in 
the  same  bedrooms  in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  so 
contracted  the  disease. 

Consumption  must  now  be  classed  as  a  directly  infec- 
tious disease  caused  by  the  inhalation  or  other  mode  of 
entry  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  into  the  body.  Terrible 
as  the  mortality  has  been  in  the  past,  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  it  is  rapidly  decreasing.  Sanitary  science,  which 
has  swept  like  a  wave  over  the  whole  civilised  world, 
has  made  a  complete  change  in  the  methods  of  treat- 
ing disease,  and  in  none  has  the  change  been  so  marked 
as  in  the  treatment  of  consumption.  In  1838  the 
death-rate  was  38  per  10,000  living,  whilst  in  1894  ^^ 
had  dropped  to  14  per  10,000  living,  so  that  consump- 
tion has  actually  diminished  in  this  country  in  the  last 
fifty-eight  years  by  two-thirds,  and  Dr  Ransome  esti- 
mates that  if  this  rate  of  decline  were  maintained  for 
the  next  thirty  years  the  disease  would  become  extinct. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  too  much  to  expect,  as 
sanitary  science  has  become  almost  perfect,  and  can- 
not be  expected  to  progress  to  such  a  hopeful  extent. 

Consumption  flourishes  amongst  human  beings  to 
a  greater  extent  in  large  towns  and  cities  where  im- 
mense numbers  of  poor  people  are  crowded  together 
in  crowded  slums,  the  foul  atmosphere  of  dusty  mills 
and  workshops,  damp  dark  dwellings,  close  courts  and 
alleys,  without  proper  through  ventilation,  and  where 
the  sun  never  penetrates.  The  result  of  all  this  suffer- 
ing is  that  a  considerable  number  of  poor  people  are 
forced  upon  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  unable  to  earn  their  own  living  in  the 
world.  In  all  our  Workhouses  and  in  all  our  Poor 
Law  Infirmaries  large  numbers  of  consumptives  are 
constantly  to  be  found.  Most  of  them  are  only  ad- 
mitted when  the  disease  has  made  such  progress  as  to 
be  almost  incurable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  percentage 
of  patients  are  admitted  with  the  disease  in  its  earliest 
forms,  who  are  undoubtedly  curable,  and  who,  if  cured, 
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would  be  able  to  resume  employment  and  not  be  a 
burden  on  the  rates. 

It  is  for  this  small  number  of  cases  that  1  specially 
plead  to-day. 

In  the  Mill  Road  Infirmary,  Liverpool,  we  always 
have  a  very  large  number  of  consumptives,  the  figures 
being  as  follows : — 


Tablk  of  Cases  of  Tuberculosis. 


1893.94. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Duration  of  Resi- 
dence in  Weeks. 

Male     . 
Female. 

Total 

1897-98. 
Male     . 
Female  . 

'iotal 

211 
138 

75 
46 

1,322 

989 

349 

139 
56 

121 

60 
28 

2,3" 

1,007 
308 

195 

88 

1,315 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no 
comment,  excepting  the  pleasing  one  that  the  terrible 
disease  is  not  so  frequent  as  it  was. 

Now,  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
in  the  past  of  consumption.  We  must  all  admit  that 
it  has  been  most  disappointing.  Patients  are  admitted 
constantly  to  die,  and  in  spite  of  all  ordinary  care  and 
treatment  the  disease  continues  to  progress.  The  only 
treatment  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
found  to  be  of  any  service  whatever,  and  which  in  this 
country  has  had  most  brilliant  results,  is  what  is  called 
the  open-air  treatment.  This  treatment  can  only  be 
carried  out  in  some  open  country  district,  where  the 
sanatorium  could  be  erected,  and  where  the  patients 
could  have  the  best  possible  conditions  for  cure. 
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The  Requisites  of  a  Sanatorium. 

1.  The  building  should  be  well  arranged,  with  a 
south  aspect. 

2.  A  dry,  pure,  well-drained  subsoil. 

3.  Pure  atmosphere,  and  abundance  of  sunlight. 

4.  A  large  garden  or  grounds  well  protected  from 
wind. 

5.  Sheltered  verandahs  facing  the  sun. 

6.  Proper  supervision. 

All  these  conditions  may  be  found  on  British  soil, 
and,  in  fact,  in  our  own  neighbourhood.  Several  of 
such  sanatoria  for  the  poor  are  already  in  existence  in 
America,  Germany,  and  different  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  several  have  been  recently  erected 
in  England  and  Scotland  with  most  encouraging 
results. 

Advantages. — The  present  system  of  herding  to- 
gether, either  in  large  or  small  wards  of  infirmaries  or 
Workhouses,  without  any  effort  being  made  to  cure 
the  disease,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  hopeless. 

They  are  a  source  of  danger  to  each  other,  inas- 
much as  those  who  are  only  slightly  affected  are  made 
worse  by  association  with  more  advanced  cases.  The 
poor  patients  are  in  a  state  of  hopelessness,  and  know 
they  are  only  put  there  to  die.  Sometimes  they  linger 
for  years,  and  slowly  die  by  inches  ;  at  other  times  the 
disease  runs  a  rapid  and  fatal  course.  Some  effort 
ought  to  be  made  to  cure  the  disease  or  relieve  it,  and 
that  can  only  be  done  by  exposing  the  patient  to  the 
fresh  air  and  sun  in  some  suitable  locality  and  under 
proper  supervision. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  it  would  be  a  saving 
to  the  ratepayers  if  a  man  or  woman  could  be  restored 
to  health  instead  of  being  maintained  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  together  with, 
in  many  instances,  his  wife  and  children  who  are 
dependent  on  him.     It  has  been  shown  to  be  legal  to 
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devote  funds  for  such  a  purpose.  I  want  expressly  to 
point  out  that  it  is  only  a  small  percentage  of 
cases  that  come  under  our  notice  that  are  suitable 
for  such  treatment,  but  these  ought  to  be  cured 
and  not  left  to  die  without  an  effort  being  made. 
The  present  condition  of  the  poor  is  totally  dif- 
ferent to  that  twenty  years  ago.  Guardians  are 
carrying  out  an  enlightened  and  far-seeing  policy  of  not 
only  maintaining,  but  endeavouring  to  cure  and  relieve 
their  sick  poor  by  giving  them  every  comfort  in  well- 
equipped  hospitals,  the  best  medical  attention,  good 
trained  nursing,  and  excellent  nourishing  and  stimulat- 
ing food.  What  is  the  result  ?  The  poor  are  restored 
to  health  and  home,  ready  to  resume  their  work  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  and  there  is  not  that  dread  and 
wholesale  fear  of  entering  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  that 
existed  a  few  years  ago. 

With  regard  to  any  measures  that  may  be  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  in  the  future  for  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  it  will  not  be  until  the  disease  has  been 
classed  amongst  those  which  must  be  compulsorily 
notified  under  the  Public  Health  Act  that  the  matter 
can  be  dealt  with  by  law.  As  soon  as  that  is  accom- 
plished the  Legislature  will  then  treat  consumption  in 
the  same  way  as  all  other  infectious  diseases  are  treated, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  many  years  will  elapse  before  this 
is  attempted. 

Recommendations. — I  would  strongly  recommend 
to  this  association  the  advisability  of  Poor  Law  Unions 
combining  together  in  districts,  and  establishing  a  joint 
sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  consumption  in  its 
early  stages.  I  feel  sure  that  the  expense  of  mainten- 
ance would  in  the  end  be  no  greater  than  at  present, 
and  the  Guardians  would  have  the  conscientious  satis- 
faction  of  knowing  that  they  were  doing  all  that  was 
possible  to  relieve  and  alleviate  the  suffering  of  those 
poor  creatures  committed  to  their  care  who  are  afflicted 
with  the  most  dreaded  disease  of  modern  times.    Liver- 
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pool  has  led  the  way  in  this  good  work.  The  three 
large  Unions  of  Liverpool  have  harmoniously  combined 
together  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  sanatorium  for 
the  treatment  of  their  consumptive  poor.  An  estate 
has  been  purchased  in  the  beautiful  country  district 
overlooking  the  river  Dee,  and  it  is  proposed  shortly 
to  erect  a  building  which  will  in  all  respects  be  suitable 
for  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  heartily  approved  of  the  scheme,  and 
have  decided  to  appoint  a  joint  committee  of  Guardians 
to  undertake  the  management  of  the  hospital.  This  is 
the  first  attempt  made  in  this  country  by  Poor  Law 
Guardians  to  cure  consumption,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  example  may  be  followed  by  other  Boards  of 
Guardians  throughout  the  country. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr  Rhodes  (Chorlton)  said  he  was  quite  sure  that  he  would  have 
their  unanimous  support  when  he  said  that  they  were  very  much  in- 
debted to  the  Chairman  of  the  West  Derby  Board  of  Guardians  for 
the  very  excellent  paper  which  they  had  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to.  It  was  a  progressive  paper  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  just 
such  a  paper  as  they  would  expect  from  the  head  of  that  Board.  If 
other  Boards  of  Guardians  could  show  them  such  excellent  institu- 
tions as  the  West  Derby  Workhouse,  Mill  Road  Infirmary,  and  the 
Fazackerley  Schools,  there  would  be  very  little  demand  for  the  altera- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  that  there  is  at  the  present  time.  His  opinion 
was  that  it  was  not  an  alteration  in  the  Poor  Law  that  was  so  much 
required ;  it  was  an  alteration  of  the  administration  of  the  Law,  and 
this  question  of  tuberculosis  was  one  strongly  confirmatory  of  that 
view.  He  was  not  going  to  take  up  their  time  discussing  the  question 
whether  tuberculosis  was  or  was  not  the  most  painful  disease.  The 
one  thing  certain  was  that  over  40,000  people  died  every  year  in 
England  and  Wales  from  phthisis.  The  number  that  died  in  1892 
was  44,000.  That  number  had,  he  was  glad  to  say,  been  reduced  to 
41,000,  and  the  reduction  continued.  But  it  was  more  than  doubt- 
ful if  that  reduction  was  going  on  at  the  same  ratio  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  fact  the  statistics  led  them  to  think  that  the  very  reverse 
was  the  case  in  some  of  the  most  crowded  districts  of  our  towns.  A 
few  facts  in  regard  to  statistics  might  show  them  that  there  was  a 
very  strong  foundation  for  this  view  of  the  case.     He  was  sorry  to 
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say  that  they  in  I.ancashire  occupied  a  very*  unfortunate  position.  | 

With  the  exception  of  the  administrative  counties  of  London  and 
Northumberland  they  were  the  worst  county  in  all  England,  and 
Manchester,  Salford,  and  Liverpool  were  the  blackest  spots  in 
that  very  black  county.  Crowded  as  they  were  in  that  county, 
with  cities  and  boroughs  making  wide  their  borders  until  they  had  in 
many  cases  obliterated  the  country,  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  from  , 

phthisis  in  the  rural  districts  was  only  two-thirds  what  it  was  in  the 
towns  made  this  a  question  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  every  one. 
They  wanted  to  know,  ought  to  know,  what  the  malign  causes  were  the 
effects  of  which  they  saw  in  the  terrible  fact  that  out  of  587  deaths 
in  the  >Vithington  Workhouse  136  were  caused  by  phthisis.  Mr  Lunt 
had  dealt  with  the  cases  that  come  into  the  W^orkhouse  Hospitals  to 
be  treated.  Enormous  as  that  number  is,  averaging  as  it  does  in  many 
places  1 1  and  1 2  per  cent,  of  the  total,  there  must  be  among  their  out- 
cases  a  vast  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  which  are  treated  by  the 
medical  gentlemen  in  the  services  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 
Last  week  he  took  the  trouble  to  go  over  a  good  many  pages  of  the 
various  weekly  reports  of  their  medical  officers  to  see  what  per  cent 
of  cases  of  phthisis  they  were  treating,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  no  less  than  1 6  per  cent,  came  under  this  description.  He  was  ab- 
solutely certain  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  cases  came  upon 
the  rates  from  the  horribly  insanitary  dwellings  in  which  they  lived.  He 
did  not  say  solely  the  insanitary  dwellings — the  food,  or  rather  the 
want  of  proper  food,  having  no  doubt  a  very  great  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  How  serious  the  effect 
was  upon  the  poorer  classes  had  been  well  shown  by  the  statistics  of 
Dt  Gebhardt,  of  Lubeck,  who,  at  a  recent  Congress,  showed  that 
while  the  rate  of  mortality  from  phthisis  was  15  per  10,000  of  the 
{x>pulation  where  the  income  was  over  ;^ioo  per  annum,  it  was  no 
less  than  40  per  10,000  where  the  income  was  under  ;£^ioo  per 
annum.  Seeing  that  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  probably  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  cases  of  phthisis  in  England,  they  could  hardly 
think  that  there  were  less  than  900  to  1,000  cases  of  phthisis  in  their 
sick  wards  of  Lancashire  to-day,  and  surely  that  was  a  thousand 
reasons  for  them  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber in  the  Workhouse  Hospitals.  Think  what  the  difference  between 
15  and  40  makes  to  the  ratepayers  for  the  treatment  of  these  cases, 
and  when  they  had  thought  that  out,  think  of  the  loss  that  there  was 
to  the  State  by  the  fact  that  these  men  and  women  were  unable  to  earn 
the  wages  that  they  would  otherwise  do.  That  was  an  important 
point.  In  considering  tuberculosis,  the  Conference  must  remember 
that  it  was  not  only  the  cost  of  the  man's  treatment  in  the  hospital,  but 
also  the  loss  of  the  earning  power  of  the  man,  that  represented  the 
gross  loss  to  the  State.  He  was  quite  sure  that  to  get  rid  of  this 
death-dealing  disease,  the  treatment  must  not  start  in  the  hospitals 
only,  it  must  start  earlier  than  that.  Mr  Lunt  pleaded,  and  rightly 
pleaded,  for  the  small  number  of  curable  cases  that  came  into  the 
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hospitals.  No  doubt  the  number  of  curable  cases  that  came  into  the 
hospitals  was  indeed  a  very  small  number.  It  was  seldom  that  they 
got  cases  in  the  early  stages,  and  the  statistics  of  the  best  American 
sanatoria  show  that  of  advanced  cases  in  fair  condition  only  about 
9  per  cent,  apparently  recover,  so  the  percentage  of  cases  from  Work- 
house Hospital  Wards  that  would  really  benefit  by  the  treatment  in 
sanatoria  would  probably  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  phthisis 
cases.  For  that  5  per  cent.  Mr  Lunt  had  been  pleading  for  im- 
proved treatment,  and  they  ought  to  have  it,  but  it  was  for  a  far  wider 
and  far  larger  class  that  he  (Dr  Rhodes)  pleaded,  not  merely  on  humani- 
tarian grounds,  but  on  economic  grounds  too.  What  did  the  percent- 
age death-rate  from  phthisis  mean  to  Manchester  ?  Taking  all  Man- 
chester, it  was  21.2  per  10,000,  but  in  Blackley  it  was  only  7.5,  in 
Moston  9.1,  in  Openshaw  it  was  8.1.  In  all  these  cases  the  death- 
rate  was  under  10  per  10,000.  He  had  selected  these  three  examples 
because  they  were  largely  occupied  by  the  working-class  people,  and 
he  wanted  to  compare  them  with  three  other  districts  of  Manchester 
which  were  also  occupied  largely  by  working-class  people.  The 
death-rate  of  the  township  of  Manchester,  from  which  a  very  large 
number  of  the  Manchester  paupers  come,  was  no  less  than  33 ;  more 
than  four  times  the  ratio  of  Blackley.  In  the  Central  District  it  was 
35,  and  in  St  George's  38  per  10,000,  or  five  times  as  great  a  mortality 
as  it  is  in  the  first  place  mentioned.  Now,  when  they  bore  in  mind 
that  the  greatest  mortality  from  phthisis  was  between  twenty-five  and 
fifty  years  of  age,  when  men  and  women  ought  to  be  earning  the 
maximum  of  wages,  they  would  see  that  even  from  the  breeches 
pocket  point  of  view  that  was  a  most  important  question  for  the 
ratepayers  at  large.  It  had  been  well  said,  and  he  might  have  quoted 
it  before,  but  had  no  hesitation  in  quoting  it  again,  that  "  to  cure  is 
the  voice  of  the  past,  to  prevent  the  divine  whisper  of  to-day,"  and 
Guardians  of  the  poor  would  not  be  doing  their  duty  if  they  did  not 
ask  ratepayers  to  assist  the  authorities  in  proceeding  more  rapidly  in 
the  future  than  they  have  done  in  the  past  in  sweeping  away  the 
slums,  which  he  thought  he  had  proved  by  statistics,  are  not  houses 
for  people  to  dwell  in,  but  hovels  for  them  to  die  in.  They  had 
heard  many  a  time,  and  statistics  proved  that  large  numbers  of  people 
flocked  from  the  agricultural  districts  to  the  towns,  because,  forsooth^ 
there  was  more  "  life "  in  the  town.  The  reverse  is  too  often  the 
case ;  it  is  death  and  not  life  that  they  find  in  towns.  This  question 
of  the  treatment  of  phthisis  was  a  very  important  one  from  the  rate- 
payers' point  of  view.  The  meanest  ratepayer  in  the  country  would^ 
he  was  quite  sure,  insist  that  these  cases  should  be  treated  properly 
in  our  hospitals.  It  was  an  expensive  thing  to  do,  and  he  thought 
they  would  do  better  in  spending  some  of  their  money  in  preventing 
the  development  of  phthisis,  but  they  had  to  take  things  as  they 
were,  they  had  to  face  the  fact  that  in  places  like  Chorlton  and 
Manchester  no  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  admissions  to  the 
hospitals  were  caused  by  this  disease;  10  per  cent,  is  the  rate  of 
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phthisis  case  to  admittance,  but  the  ratio  of  deaths  in  their  hospitals 
is  over  23  per  cent.    From  those  figures  it  was  evident  that  these  cases 
come  under  their  care  in  an  almost  hopeless  condition,  and  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  they  remained  till  finis  was  written  against 
their  names.     One  thing  absolutely  certain  about  the  treatment  of 
phthisis  was  that  the  disease  cannot  be  properly  treated  in  a  close 
atmosphere,  where  smoke  and  dirt  and  dust  and  the  effluvia  from 
decaying    animal  substances  were   always   present,  as    they  were 
in  every  slum  in  existence.     As  for  the  requisites  for  sanatoria,  he 
quite  agreed  with  those  laid  down  by  their  friend  Mr  Lunt,  if  they 
could  get  them.     No  doubt  it  was  well  to  have  abundance  of  sunlight, 
but  there  were  not  many  places  in  England  where  they  could  get  as 
much  of  that  as  they  should  like,  and  some  who  had  studied  this 
question  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  climate  and  sunlight  were  not 
so  important  as  the  real  condition  of  the  surroundings  in  which  the 
people  lived,  and  the  freedom  from  injurious  bacilli  in  the  atmosphere 
they  breathed,  and  he  was  borne  out  in  this  opinion  by  the  improve- 
ment that  he  had  seen  in  cases  that  had  been  removed  to  the 
Withington  Workhouse  Hospital.     No  doubt  the  medical  gentlemen 
attached  to  other  hospitals,  like  Crumpsall  and  West  Derby,  would 
tell  the  same  story.     It  was  not  so  much  drugs  that  these  people 
required,  if  a  cure  was  to  be  effected ;  it  was  good  surroundings,  go9d 
food,  and  the  removal  of  those  insanitary  causes  which  lie  at  the  root 
of  phthisis.     Mr  Lunt  was  of  opinion  that  the  treatment  in  the  past 
had  been  most  disappointing ;  if  he  meant  that  they  had  not  found  a 
remedy  for  phthisis,  such  as  quinine  for  ague,  he  agreed  with  him, 
bat  if  he  regaxded  the  general  treatment  of  phthisis  as  disappointing, 
then,  excellent  as  his  paper  was,  there  he  must  disagree  with  him. 
Statistics  proved  that  in  the  last  sixty  years  the  death-rate  from 
phthisis  had  fallen  50  per  cent.     Dr  Ransome,  a  gentleman  as  com- 
petent as  any  one,  was  of  opinion  that  it  had  fallen  by  two-thirds,  but 
even  taking  the  lowest  estimate  as  the  correct  one,  the  profession 
had  IK)  need  to  be  ashamed  of  a  record  which  proved  that  their 
exertions  during  the  last  halfkrentury  had  resulted  in  the  saving  of 
at  least  20,000  lives  per  annum.    Instead  of  being  disappointed  with 
their  results  in  the  past,  there  was  every  eiKX)un^ement  to  persevere 
with   increased   energy,  endeavouring  not   only  to   promote    the 
establishment  of  sanatoria  for  those  cases  which  came  under  their  care, 
but  also  to  endeavour  by  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
consumption  to  make  the  ratepayers  of  this  countiy  insist  that  every 
man's  house  should  be  a  sanatorium.    They  must  make  those  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  rested,   the   ratepayers,   understand   that 
phthisis  was  an  infectious  disease,  and  that,  crowded  as  they  now 
were  upon  areas  like  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  where 
large  masses  of  the  population  were  living  in  tenement  dwellings,  the 
question  was  becoming  more  important  every  year.    The  infection 
lay  in  the  sputa  expectorated.     Imagine  a  consumptive  case  climbing 
up  three  or  four,  or  it  may  be  even  five  stairs  in  a  tenement  dwelling. 
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Long  before  he  arrives  at  the  top  the  exertion  has  brought  on  a  fit  of 
coughing,  resulting  in  his  expectorating  on  the  stairs.  Protected 
from  the  weather,  the  matter  expectorated,  containing  the  tubercle 
bacilli,  dried  there,  to  be  trodden  or  blown  about  with  other  germs, 
and  the  results  of  the  spread  of  these  germs  they  could  not  foresee. 
If  not  from  altruistic  motives,  at  any  rate  from  the  lower  motive  of 
self-preservation,  they  must  take  steps  to  remove  the  dangers  that 
were  associated  with  consumptive  cases.  Consumption  was  not 
confined  to  the  poorer  classes.  No  class  was  safe  from  the  dangers 
of  phthisical  infection.  They  met  it  in  the  tramcar,  on  the  railway, 
in  the  theatre,  in  the  church,  everywhere  at  the  present  time  there 
was  a  danger,  and  a  liability  to  it,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  reduce  the 
danger  to  a  minimum.  They  might  be  told  that  it  is  the  proper 
thing  for  voluntary  effort  to  provide  sanatoria ;  he  thought  it  the  duty 
of  voluntary  effort  to  show  the  way,  as  Mr  Crossley  and  other  public 
benefactors  were  doing,  but  if  they  were  to  do  nothing  till  voluntary 
effort  grapples  with  these  questions,  he  was  afraid  they  would  wait 
until  the  Greek  Kalends.  How  had  the  Voluntary  Hospitals  dealt 
with  the  suffering  and  sickness  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  past? 
To-day  there  were  more  beds  in  the  Poor  Law  Hospitals  of  London 
alone  than  in  all  the  Voluntary  Hospitals  of  England  and  Wales  put 
tc^ether.  The  Poor  Law  Hospitals  of  England  today  were  the 
State  Hospitals,  and  it  was  their  duty,  as  long  as  they  were  respon- 
sible for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  suffering  poor,  to  make  their 
State  Hospitals  efficient  for  their  great  and  noble  work.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Andrew  (Manchester)  said  that  that  Board  directed  the  at- 
tention of  Dr  Reynolds,  of  Crumpsall,  to  the  question,  and  the  Crump- 
sail  Committee  were  so  startled  at  the  result  of  his  investigations  that 
they  decided  th3at  two  special  wards — one  for  men  and  the  other  for 
women — should  be  opened  at  once.  The  Manchester  Board  and 
the  Salford  and  Chorlton  Boards  were  invited  to  confer  on  the 
subject,  and  Dr  Niven,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Man- 
chester; who  had  issued  a  report  on  the  question  of  tuberculosis, 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  attend  the  Conference.  It  was  very 
much  to  be  wished  that  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians  should  com- 
bine together  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  disease,  so  that  curable 
consumptives, might  be  restored  in  due  course  to  their  families,  and 
prevent  their  wives  and  children  falling  upon  the  rates.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Jenner  Fust  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said,  that 
speaking  as  a  layman,  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  view  of  the  uncertain 
climate  and  the  small  amount  of  sunshine  in  this  country,  it  was 
reassuring  to  hear  that  sunshine  was  not  indispensable  for  the  cure 
of  consumption.  That  view  was  shared  by  Dr  Waters  (in  his  book 
on  *'  Sanatoria  for  Consumptive  Patients  "),  who  said  that  an  abund- 
ance of  fresh  pure  air  was  the  principal  requisite,  subject  to  proper 
precautions.  Fresh  air,  free  from  dust,  and  a  bracing  locality,  were 
the  two  things  chiefly  needed  to  secure  the  success  of  a  sanatorium. 
Dr  Waters  sketched  the  character  of  the  conditions  essential  for  the 
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sanatoria  which  were  bound  to  spring  up  before  long  in  the  various 
districts.  The  writer  said  the  building  should  have  a  southerly  aspect. 
The  expression  "  building "  gave  the  idea  of  a  single  building,  an 
institution  in  fact.  What  he  (the  speaker)  understood  to  be  the 
better  plan  was  a  number  of  small  buildings,  each  capable  of  accom- 
modating from  ten  to  fifteen  patients.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
sanatoria  would  be  much  more  likely  to  succeed  if  arranged  on  that 
plan.  Each  patient  should  have  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  feet 
of  fresh  air,  and  there  must  be  thorough  ventilation.  The  smaller 
sanatoria  would,  no  doubt,  be  comparatively  more  expensive  than 
the  larger  ones,  and  they  were  also  apt  to  be  dull,  as  there  was  not 
the  choice  of  companions  afforded  in  the  larger  ones.  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  try  to  adapt  old  buildings  for  the  purpose. 
Sanatoria  should  have  plenty  of  ground  for  patients  to  exercise,  and 
the  paths  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  homeward  walks  would  be 
downhill,  from  which  they  might  infer  that  the  buildings  should  not 
be  placed  on  the  highest  points.  When  they  saw  that  an  aspirant  for 
municipal  honours  named  as  two  points  in  his  programme,  *' sana- 
toria for  consumptives  and  pure  milk,"  they  might  look  forward  to 
this  question  being  dealt  with  thoroughly  ere  long.     (Cheers.)    * 

Dr  Nathan  Raw  (Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Mill  Road 
Infirmary,  Liverpool)  said  that  as  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis.  It  was 
once  one  of  the  most  painful  things  to  see  a  large  number  of  persons, 
old  and  young  and  middle-aged,  admitted  into  the  infirmar}*  with  that 
disease,  and  no  effort  made  to  cure  the  disease.  He  was  very  glad 
to  see  that  methods  had  changed  radically  during  the  last  few  years. 
(Cheers.)  The  medical  profession  now  unanimouslv  acknowledged 
that  tuberculosis  was  a  curable  disease.  Although  nothing  could  be 
done  for  the  cure  of  some  of  the  cases,  a  great  deal  could  be  done  by 
isolating  them,  and  thus  preventing  the  spread  of  the  evil.  If  Poor 
Law  Guardians  would  only  classify  their  patients,  and  prevent  the 
consumptives  being  herded  together  in  badly  ventilated  wards,  and 
put  them  into  properly  arranged  wards,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  might 
be  avoided.  (Cheers.)  The  root  of  the  evil  was  no  doubt  the 
housing  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  their  moral  and  alcoholic  condi- 
tion. Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  persons  that  came  before  him 
could  be  cured.  It  seemed  rather  inhuman,  if  they  knew  that  many 
cases  could  be  cured,  that  some  effort  should  not  be  made  to  cure 
them,  and  he  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  West  Derby  Board  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  been 
joined  by  the  Toxteth  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  Liverpool  Select 
Vestry,  and  the  result  of  the  combination  thus  effected  was  that 
they  were  about  to  erect  a  sanatorium  in  some  healthy  locality  for  the 
treatment  of  all  the  curable  cases  in  Liverpool.  (Cheers.)  A  small 
percentage  -of  the  cases  would  be  cured,  and  the  patients  would  be 
taken  away  from  their  bad  surroundings.  Tuberculosis  was  largely 
a  disease  engendered  by  bad  surroundings,  poor  food,  alcoholic  and 
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other  excesses.  He  trusted  that  in  the  near  future  every  Board  of 
Guardians  in  the  county  would  make  some  effort  to  isolate  the  in- 
curable cases  and  to  cure  the  fresh  cases.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Carter  (Clerk  of  the  Birkenhead  Union)  said  that  whilst 
appreciating  all  that  had  been  stated  by  the  writer  of  the  paper  on 
this  subject,  and  giving  him  credit  for  trying  to  provide  fresh-air 
treatment  for  patients  of  this  class,  it  appeared  to  him  that  we  were 
met  at  the  outset  with  weighty  considerations  as  to  whether  it  was 
within  the  proper  province  of  the  Guardians  to  make  the  suggested 
provision  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  rates,  and  at  an  enormous  expense 
per  patient,  as  he  was  informed  was  being  done  in  Liverpool ;  and  as 
to  what  connection  there  was  between  the  Statute  of  the  forty-third 
year  of  Elizabeth  and  Poor  Law  administration  generally  and  such  a 
scheme  as  that  ?  Guardians  had  gone  to  great  expense  in  recent 
years  in  providing  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  and  in  the  treatment  and 
nursing  of  the  sick  poor,  which  were  excellent  things  in  themselves, 
but  were  a  great  burden  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  especially  upon  the 
independent  workman  of  the  labouring  class ;  and  the  scheme  for 
sanatoria  as  now  proposed  caused  them  to  wonder  where  they  were 
going  to  draw  the  line,  whether  it  was  within  the  four  corners  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  whether  the  ratepayers  would  stand  it  ?  He  did  not 
desire  to  speak  too  strongly  about  the  matter,  but  it  looked  to  him 
like  an  ingenious  endeavour  to  divert  the  cost  of  an  important  medi- 
cal experiment  from  the  shoulders  of  some  strong  scientific  medical 
association  like  the  British  Medical  on  to  the  poor  rates  through 
the  Guardians.  He  thought  it  could  be  fairly  described  as  an  ex- 
periment because  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  country  were  different 
from  those  of  Germany  and  all  other  countries  where  they  were  told 
it  had  been  successful.  Then  it  was  admitted  by  the  reader  of  the 
paper  that  consumption  should  be  notified  as  an  infectious  disease, 
and  therefore,  if  the  cost  was  to  be  borne  by  the  local  rates,  the 
authority  to  administer  the  sanatoria  should  be  the  sanitary  authority 
and  not  the  Guardians,  except  as  to  sending  pauper  patients  into  the 
sanatoria.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  speak  upon  this  subject  when 
he  came  into  the  chamber,  but  the  total  absence  of  any  information 
upon  these  points  in  the  paper  had  ca\ised  him  to  bring  them  under 
their  notice  as  requiring  very  careful  consideration.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Taylor  (Ormskirk)  said  there  were  tw^o  great  difficulties 
which  would  have  to  be  faced — the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  sites 
for  the  sanatoria,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  sufferers  away 
from  their  homes.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  common  with  the  poor  gene- 
rally, consumptives  had  a  horror  of  ventilation.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  W.  H.  Drummond  (Warrington)  said  he  would  like  to 
know  the  percentage  of  curable  cases,  and  who  in  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  profession  were  capable  of  being  cured.  They  could  make 
very  little  progress  with  the  question  until  the  law  gave  them  the  power 
to  isolate  phthisical  cases.  In  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
four  or  five  children  the  disease  should  be  notified,  and  the  case 
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treated  by  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district,  and  if  any  relief  was 
needed  during  the  man's  detention  in  the  sanatorium  that  would  be 
a  proper  subject  for  the  Guardians  to  deal  with.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
time  had  come  when  Guardians  should  press  for  further  powers  to 
compel  consumptive  persons  to  be  isolated.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Lady  O'Hagan  (Burnley)  -said  that  a  great  responsibility  rested 
upon  the  ratepayers  in  this  matter.  A  lot  of  insanitary  propert}'  was 
actually  owned  by  corporations,  and  something  should  be  done  to 
impress  such  bodies  with  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities,  especially 
where  they  allowed  the  poor  to  occupy  cellar  dwellings  owned  by 
the  authorities.  (Cheers.)  They  were  going  to  have  a  paper  on 
"  Classification,"  and  she  hoped  that  it  would  advocate  the  cUussifica- 
tion  of  cases  in  the  Poor  Law  Infirmaries.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  LuNT,  in  replying,  said  that  the  climate  of  Germany  com- 
pared very  well  with  that  of  this  country,  and  there  was  indeed 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  going  abroad.  The  sanatorium  system  was 
not  in  the  experimental  stage.  It  had  been  in  vogue  in  Switzerland 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  it  had  been  shown  that  5  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  could  be  cured  by  the  treatment.  Tuberculosis  was 
emphatically  a  curable  disease.     (Cheers.) 

The  President  said  it  was  a  new  question,  and  it  wanted 
"  ventilation."  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Mrs  Taylor  spoke  words 
of  wisdom  when  she  said  that  insanitary  dwellings  were  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  question.  The  working  classes  did  not  like  fresh  air. 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  contention 
that  the  matter  was  one  for  the  sanitary  authorities — (hear,  hear) — 
because  the  sanitary  authority  could  deal  both  with  paupers  and  with 
those  who  were  not  paupers.  He  hoped  that  the  Guardians  of  West 
Derby  would  persevere  as  pioneers,  and  show  how  far  the  matter  could 
be  advantageously  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities.   • 

Mr  Alfred  J.  Jollev  (Warrington)  then  read  the  following 
paper: — 

DIFFERENTIATION  IN  THE  TREATMENT 

OF  INDOOR  CASES. 

By  Mr  ALFRED  J.  JOLLEV, 

Chatrman  q/"  f/re  WttrringtoH  Board  of  Guardians. 


At  the  outset  it  will  be  well  to  face  the  question,  Is 
differentiation  in  the  treatment  of  indoor  poor  justifi- 
able ?  for  if  a  negative  answer  must  be  given,  further 
discussion  would  be  merely  a  waste  of  time ;  and  in 
support  of  a  negative  answer  it  would  be  easy  to  quote 
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the  authority  of  some  very  eminent  economists.  For 
instance,  John  Stuart  Mill  has  said  :  **  The  State 
must  act  by  general  rules.  It  cannot  undertake  to 
discriminate  between  the  deserving  and  the  unde- 
serving indigent.  It  owes  no  more  than  subsistence 
to  the  first,  and  can  give  no  less  to  the  last.  What  is 
said  about  the  injustice  of  a  law  which  has  no  better 
treatment  for  the  merely  unfortunate  poor  than  for  the 
ill-conducted,  is  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the 
province  of  law  and  public  authority.  The  dispensers 
of  public  relief  have  no  business  to  be  inquisitors. 
Guardians  and  Overseers  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  to 
give  or  withhold  other  peoples  money  according  to 
their  verdict  on  the  morality  of  the  person  soliciting  it ; 
and  it  would  show  much  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  man- 
kind to  suppose  that  such  persons,  even  in  the  almost 
impossible  case  of  their  being  qualified,  will  take  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  and  sifting  the  past  conduct  of  a 
person  in  distress,  so  as  to  form  a  rational  judgment  on 
it.  .  .  .  The  administrators  of  a  public  fund  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  do  more  for  anybody  than  that  mini- 
mum which  is  due  even  to  the  worst.  If  they  are,  the 
indulgence  very  speedily  becomes  the  rule,  and  refusal 
the  more  or  less  tyrannical  exception." 

Not  being  one  of  those  who  would  relegate  Political 
Economy  to  the  region  of  Saturn ;  being,  on  the  con- 
trary', firmly  convinced  that  we  Guardians  ought  always 
to  adhere  to  the  well-established  principles  both  of  it 
and  of  other  branches  of  sociology,  I  recognise  the 
wisdom  underlying  Mill's  words,  despite  the  somewhat 
narrow  views  of  social  duty  which  they  indicate.  They 
state  the  case  against  differentiation  in  treatment, 
whether  of  indoor  or  outdoor  poor,  with  clearness  and 
force,  but  appear  to  be  valuable  as  warnings  against 
the  dangers  of  laxity  and  carelessness  in  administra- 
tion, rather  than  as  proofs  that  any  kind  of  differentia- 
tion is  unjustifiable. 

Assuming   that   the   humanitarian   sentiment,   the 
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priceless  product  of  a  long  and  painful  evolution, 
ought  to  be  fostered,  it  follows  that  destitution,  like 
other  forms  of  suffering,  ought  to  be  relieved. 

Granting  this  preliminary  assumption,  it  seems 
indisputable  that  the  relief  of  destitution  should  be 
determined  and  conditioned  by  the  welfare  of  society 
as  a  whole. 

But  whilst  many  of  the  destitute  have  become  so 
in  consequence  of  their  Hagrant  violation  of  the  rules 
of  conventional  morality,  as  well  as  of  the  less  gener- 
ally recognised,  though  by  no  means  less  important 
laws  of  social  science,  some  at  least  are  destitute 
through  causes  over  which  they  had  little  or  no 
control. 

The  production  of  material  wealth  is  neither  the 
sole  nor  the  chief  end  of  man  ;  and  those,  however 
lowly  in  station,  who  have  helped  to  build  up  both  in 
themselves  and  others  the  nobler  product  of  character 
by  conscientiously  adhering  to  a  high  moral  standard, 
are  deserving  of  better  treatment,  in  the  event  of  their 
becoming  destitute,  than  those  who  have  systematically 
Ignored  or  defied  the  laws  of  social  well-being. 

The  received  maxim  that  **the  lot  of  no  pauper 
should  be,  or  seem  to  be,  more  desirable  than  that  of 
the  poorest  independent  person,"  has  been  of  great 
use,  and  embodies  wide  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
but  needs  limitation  and  revision.  It  gained  vogue 
when  avowedly  deterrent  methods,  predominated  in 
Poor  Law  administration,  but  under  changed  and  im- 
proved conditions  might  be  amended  by  the  insertion 
of '* decent "  before  "independent."  With  this  modi- 
fication the  maxim  may  yet  do  useful  work,  for  occa- 
sionally sentiment  rather  than  reason  is  allowed  to 
control  the  action  of  Guardians,  and  then  evil  surely 
follows  ;  for  it  is  unhappily  true,  that  large  numbers  of 
our  people  are  not  yet  sufficiently  elevated  to  maintain 
a  moderate  standard  of  comfort  and  decency  without 
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the  sharp  stimulus  supplied  by  the  knowledge  of  what 
failure  involves. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be 
that  differential  treatment  of  the  poor  is  fully  justified 
on  the  strictest  scientific  principles,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  extend  to  putting  a  premium  on  vice  or  pauperism, 
or  to  the  penalising  of  thrift  and  providence. 

Not  more  cogent  logically,  but  practically  more 
effective,  are  the  arguments  for  reform  which  present 
themselves  when  we  remove  the  veil  of  use  and  wont, 
and  gaze  with  open  eyes  on  some  of  the  results  of 
ordinary  Workhouse  classification.  A  system  which 
compels  innocent  girls,  and  scarcely  less  innocent  young 
women,  who  have  been  led  astray  and  need  in  their 
dark  hour  protection  and  help,  to  associate  with  habitual 
prostitutes ;  a  system  which  permits  young  lads  to  be 
initiated  in  vice  by  hardened  profligates ;  a  system 
which  forces  aged  and  infirm  men  and  women,  who 
have  led  clean  and  wholesome  lives,  to  herd  with 
creatures  whose  conversation  reeks  with  filth  and 
blasphemy,  and  whose  presence  is  pollution — such  a 
system  obtains  far  too  widely  yet  amongst  our  Work- 
houses. There  is  now  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  these  evils,  and  a  demand  that  they  shall 
cease ;  and  it  is  for  this  Conference  to  help  in  the 
formation  of  sound  public  opinion  on  this  question,  and 
to  facilitate  wise  reform,  not  merely  by  abstract  discus- 
sion, but  by  careful  examination  of  what  is  being  done 
by  various  Boards  of  Guardians  towards  its  practical 
solution.  It  rests  with  us,  in  short,  to  say  whether 
these  blots  on  our  Workhouse  administration  shall 
remain,  or  whether  the  attempts  at  further  classification 
inaugurated  in  several  Unions  shall  be  speedily  deve- 
loped and  extended,  so  that  at  least  the  worst  and 
grossest  of  these  evils  shall  be  swept  away. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that 
classification  by  sex,  age,  and  health  has  long  been 
compulsory ;   and  that  consequently,   in  most  Work- 
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houses  at  least,  seven  classes  have  to  be  provided  for. 
How  to  extend  this  system  by  a  further  classification 
according  to  character,  which  shall  benefit  the  deserving 
aged  poor  without  undue  cost  to  the  long-suffering  rate- 
payer, and  without  weakening  the  incentives  to  thrift 
and  providence  amongst  the  mass  of  our  people,  is  the 
problem  with  which  we  as  practical  Poor  Law  adminis- 
trators are  called  upon  to  deal. 

Classification  by  institutions  would  obviously  be  in 
many  respects  better  than  classification  in  institutions, 
but  is  in  most  districts  impracticable.  It  has,  however, 
been  to  some  extent  already  adopted  in  a  few  populous 
districts,  either  by  single  Unions,  or,  for  special  pur- 
poses, by  groups  of  Unions  ;  and  further  development 
in  this  direction  is  probable  in  the  near  future.  The 
various  institutions  connected  with  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  illustrate  this  ;  and  in  our  Own  district, 
the  Manchester  and  Chorlton  Unions  have  combined 
to  provide  a  Joint  Imbecile  Asylum,  which  will  not 
only  enable  the  Guardians  to  secure  proper  attention 
and  treatment  for  a  large  class  of  the  mentally  afflicted, 
but  will  remove  a  source  of  anxiety  only  too  regrettably 
familiar  to  most  of  us,  and  of  annoyance  and  danger  to 
the  aged  or  infirm  indoor  poor. 

Under  ideal  conditions,  neither  lunatics,  idiots, 
epileptics,  nor  permanently  feeble  -  minded  persons 
would  be  found  in  our  Workhouses ;  they,  as  well  as 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  most  of  the  blind,  should  be 
treated  in  special  institutions,  less  elaborately  organised 
than  our  County  Asylums,  and  of  course  much  less 
costly,  since  many  of  the  inmates  would  be  capable  of 
doing  some  amount  of  useful  and  remunerative  work. 
Public  opinion  needs  educating  on  this  matter,  but  until 
it  is  more  generally  recognised  that  the  community  has 
duties  towards  the  feeble-minded  as  well  as  towards 
those  who  are  pronouncedly  insane,  and  that  it  is  not 
socially  profitable  to  allow  defective  mental  and  moral 
types  to  reproduce  indiscriminately,  we  must  do  the 
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best  we  can ;  and,  until  the  ideal  standard  seems  more 
nearly  attainable,  set  up  as  a  practical  standard  that  no 
Workhouse  can  be  deemed  satisfactory,  either  in  its 
structure  or  management,  unless  it  provides  separate 
wards  and  yards  for  the  mentally  afflicted. 

Whether  in  the  future  the  provision  of  Homes  for 
epileptics  and  for  the  feeble-minded  be  undertaken  by 
the  County  Councils  or  by  groups  of  Unions,  it  is 
evident  that  the  same  principle  of  association  would 
facilitate  improved  classification  of  the  aged  and  de- 
serving indoor  poor.  TTie  most  serious  drawback  to 
the  combination  for  this  purpose  of  Unions  represent- 
ing wide  areas,  is  the  separation  of  the  old  people  from 
their  friends,  an  evil  which  would  outweigh  anything 
to  be  gained  by  such  increases  of  material  comfort  as 
could  properly  be  given  at  the  public  cost. 

Though,  however,  classification  according  to  char- 
acter by  Workhouses  be  generally  impracticable,  it  can 
be  to  some  extent  adopted  in  Unions  with  a  large 
population  and  high  rateable  value  ;  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  experiments  in  this  direction  which  have  been 
unostentatiously  carried  on  by  the  Guardians  of  the 
West  Derby  Union  for  over  twelve  years.  The  five 
institutions  of  the  West  Derby  Guardians  will  accom- 
modate, in  round  figures,  4,500  inmates,  viz.,  Walton 
Workhouse,  2,200;  Belmont  Road  Workhouse,  800  r 
Mill  Road  Infirmary,  800  ;  Elm  House  (for  epileptics),. 
80;  Fazakerley  Cottage  Homes  for  Children,  620. 
Mill  Road  Infirmary  is  mainly,  though  not  entirely, 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases  and  of  acute 
and  curable  diseases ;  at  Elm  House,  a  private  resi- 
dence purchased  and  adapted  for  the  purpose  and 
capable  of  extension,  epileptics  are  dealt  with  ;  whilst 
children,  after  a  short  probationary  detention  at  Walton, 
are  drafted  to  the  admirable  Homes  at  Fazakerley. 
Belmont  Road  Workhouse  is  used  mainly  for  the  able- 
bodied,  to  whom  is  properly  meted  out  sterner  and 
stricter  treatment  than  is  accorded  to  the  majority  of 
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the  inmates  of  the  principal  Workhouse  at  Walton. 
At  this  large  institution  most  of  the  chronic  sick  poor 
of  the  Union  are  cared  for,  under  the  supervision  of 
a  resident  medical  staff;  there  are,  of  course,  many- 
general  medical  and  surgical  cases  besides,  but  in  the 
hospital  blocks  no  attempt  at  classification  by  character 
has  been  made,  except  in  the  maternity  wards,  where 
married  women  and  girls  coming  for  their  first  confine- 
ment are  separated  from  those  of  habitually  profligate 
life. 

In  the  House,  as  distinct  "from  the  hospital  blocks, 
most  interesting  and  useful  experiments  in  differential 
treatment  have  been  carried  on  for  several  years  ; 
experiments  which  have  secured'  warm  approval  from 
the  Local  Government  Board's  Inspectors,  as  well  as 
from  many  Guardians  and  other  social  workers,  and 
which  reflect  great  credit  both  upon  the  West  Derby 
Board  and  upon  the  Matron,  Mrs  Jenner,  their  chief 
adviser  in  this  connection. 

No  one  who  has  gone  carefully  through  the  Walton 
Workhouse,  even  though  he  may  not  approve  of  every 
detail  of  the  administration,  can  withhold  full  and  hearty 
recognition  of  the  wisely  cautious  progressive  policy 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  the  further  classifica- 
tion which  obtains  there,  and  which  may  now  be  briefly 
described. 

About  twelve  years  ago  the  Guardians  erected 
along  the  boundary  of  their  land  at  Walton  ten  small 
rooms.  Each  has  its  neat  fireplace,  with  hob  and  oven,  a 
table,  cupboard,  two  comfortable  armchairs,  and  a  double 
bed,  and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  a  decent  aged  mar- 
ried couple.  A  light  wooden  fence  and  a  strip  of  garden 
separates  the  row  from  the  ordinary  part  of  the  Work- 
house ;  the  back  of  the  buildings  is  formed  by  the  dead 
boundary  wall,  and  the  window  of  each  room  has  a 
pleasant  outlook  over  the  garden  strip.  The  occupants 
of  the  rooms  are  permitted  to  retain  any  knick-knacks  or 
ornaments  they  may  like ;  and  the  little  homes  are  all 
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neat,  bright,  and  pleasant.  At  either  end  of  the  row 
are  bath,  water-closet,  and  large  common  scullery. 
The  male  occupants,  for  the  most  part,  do  some  work 
in  or  about  the  Workhouse ;  the  wives  keep  their 
homes  in  order,  and  fill  up  their  time  by  sewing  or 
knitting  for  the  Matron,  doing  this  in  their  own  rooms. 
Groceries  are  served  out  weekly,  bread  and  milk  daily, 
meat  twice  or  thrice  weekly ;  but  the  dietary  is  not 
different  from  that  of  other  equally  aged  inmates. 
These,  however,  are  allowed  to  cook  and  eat  their 
meals  in  their  own  homes,  and  there  is  accommodation 
for  cooking,  if  needed  or  preferred,  in  the  common 
kitchen  or  scullery,  as  well  as  for  washing  up  dishes 
and  utensils.  The  inmates  of  these  privilege  homes 
do  not  wear  uniform  or  distinctive  clothing. 

The  first  ten  homes  were  so  much  valued  that  the 
Guardians  soon  put  another  storey  on  them.  The  only 
difference  between  the  upper  and  lower  storeys  is  that 
the  two  middle  rooms  of  the  upper  floor  are  thrown 
together  into  a  common  sitting-room,  cheerfully  fur- 
nished, and  provided  with  a  few  books  and  magazines. 
It  is  intended  for  a  smoking  as  well  as  a  reading  and 
sitting  room  ;  but  is  not  so  much  used  as  might  have 
been  Expected,  the  old  people  seeming  to  prefer  their 
own  little  rooms.  The  Guardians  contemplate  extend- 
ing these  homes  further  along  the  edge  of  their  land, 
and  will  probably  then  have  forty  of  them. 

In  another  part  of  the  extensive  premises  at  Walton 
a  separate  one-storey  building,  designed  originally  for 
infirm  women,  is  in  part  reserved  for  the  use  of  a  few 
widows  and  spinsters  of  exceptional  character  or  re- 
spectability. 

In  the  main  buildings  are  three  large  day-rooms 
for  men  and  three  for  women.  To  these,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  inmates  are  allotted  according  as  they  are 
deemed  good,  middling,  or  indifferent,  and  similar 
grouping  is  effected  in  the  dormitories,  but  all  take 
their  meals  together.     There  is  no  distinction  in  dress 
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or  diet  amongst  these  last-named  groups,  but  married 
couples  above  the  age  of  sixty  are  allowed  2  lbs.  bread 
and  ^  pint  of  milk  daily,  with  i  ^  lbs.  sugar,  I  lb.  tea, 
and  }  lb.  butter  weekly,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
House  diet. 

All  the  aged  inmates  are  allowed  a  day's  leave  of 
absence  once  a  quarter,  and  the  respectable  aged  who 
wish  it  can  readily  obtain  additional  occasional  leave. 
Anglican,  Roman,  and  Protestant  Nonconformist  ser-  i 

vices  are  regularly  held,  so  no  necessity  for  leave  to 
attend  public  worship  outside  exists.  No  fixed  days 
or  hours  for  visitors  have  been  adopted,  but  it  is  easy 
for  friends  or  relatives  to  obtain  permission  to  see 
inmates,  and  gifts  are  allowed  to  be  brought  to  them, 
such  as  jam,  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

The  present  system  of  further  classification  having 
grown  up  gradually,  no  code  of  regulations  has  been 
adopted,  though  it  would  seem  desirable  that  one 
should  be  in  force  in  the  interests  both  of  officials  and 
Guardians.  The  methods  hitherto  employed  have 
been  decidedly  successful,  but  seem  to  rest  on  the  pre- 
carious basis  of  a  few  vigorous  personalities,  whose 
removal  or  disappearance  might  be  followed  by  disaster 
or  reaction,  which  a  wisely-worded  code  of  binding 
regulations  would  avert.  Good  discipline  is  main- 
tained with  comparative  ease,  for  the  prospect  of  pro- 
motion either  to  a  higher  grade  day-room,  or  even  a 
separate  home,  encourages  good  behaviour  ;  whilst  the 
knowledge  that  systematic  misconduct  may  lead  to 
transference  to  the  stricter  treatment  at  Belmont  Road 
is  a  powerful  deterrent  to  those  of  violent  or  ill-regulated 
habits. 

Outside  our  own  district  the  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham  Guardians  spent  over  ;^7 5,000  in  providing 
the  Tooting  Home  for  the  Aged,  which  was  opened  in 
May  1897,  ^^^  where  three  hundred  of  the  more  de- 
serving poor  live  away  from  the  ordinary  Workhouse. 
The  inmates  of  this  Home  wear  clothing  of  a  non-dis- 
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tinctive  kind,  and  are  allowed  more  freedom  in  respect 
of  leave  of  absence  and  of  receiving  visitors,  but  in 
respect  of  diet  are  treated  nearly  like  the  aged  in  the 
Workhouse.  Their  dietary  may  be  described  as  a 
liberal  No.  2,  being  a  little  more  varied  than  the  No. 
2  of  Wandsworth  Workhouse.  Butter  is  served  at 
breakfast  and  supper  instead  of  margarine,  and  at 
supper  an  addition  of  ^  pint  of  milk  and  i  J  oz.  of  cake 
is  made. 

So  long  ago  as  4th  May  1892  the  Sheffield  Guar- 
dians affirmed  by  resolution  the  desirability  of  **a 
classification  of  the  recipients  of  relief,  with  a  view  to 
the  better  treatment  of  those  of  good  character,"  and 
appointed  a  Committee  *'  to  consider  and  report 
thereon."  In  1895  ^  rather  elaborate  scheme  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board,  but  owing  mainly  to  the  crowded 
state  of  the  Workhouse,  its  operative  introduction  was 
deferred.  It  provided  for  the  grouping  of  the  indoor 
poor  into  four  classes — A,  B,  C,  D — A  being  the  best, 
and  D  the  worst ;  and  aimed  at  leaving  Class  C  in  about 
the  then  normal  Workhouse  condition,  ameliorating 
the  lot  of  A  and  B,  and  making  that  of  D  distinctly 
harder.  This  scheme  had  one  feature,  which  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time  quite  unjustifiable,  which  more  or  less 
conspicuously  has  disfigured  the  tentative  schemes  of 
some  other  Unions,  and  which  the  Sheffield  Guardians 
have  themselves  since  partially  eliminated.  I  allude 
to  the  tendency  to  regard  length  of  residence  in  the 
Union  as  a  qualification  for  special  treatment.  In  the 
original  form  of  the  Sheffield  scheme  no  one  could  be 
placed  in  Class  A  who  had  not  resided  for  twenty  years 
without  relief  in  the  Sheffield  Union  ;  no  one  could  be 
placed  in  Class  B  who  had  not  similarly  qualified  for 
twelve  years,  or  in  Class  C,  unless  similarly  qualified 
for  three  years.  This  degenerate  manifestation  of  local 
patriotism  is  sociologically  unjustifiable,  and  by  recent 
resolution  has  been  withdrawn  as  regards  the  B  and  C 
classes,   but  is  unfortunately  retained  unmodified  for 
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Class  A.  In  the  1895  programme  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  twenty-four  Cottage  Homes  for  the  aged  deserv- 
ing poor  in  Class  A,  but  it  was  not  until  October  1897 
that  eight  were  completed,  and  opened  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Each  of  these  is  a  one-roomed  cottage, 
accommodating  either  man  and  wife,  two  old  men,  or 
two  old  women.  The  dietary  of  the  inmates  is  sub- 
stantially No.  2  House,  but  the  food  is  served  out,  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  bulk,  and  the  meals  taken  in  the 
Homes.  The  clothing  is  not  uniform,  and  leave  of 
absence  is  more  freely  allowed  than  to  the  ordinary 
indoor  poor. 

It  was  intended  that  the  other  Classes  B,  C,  and 
D  should  occupy  different  day-rooms  and  dormitories, 
but  this  has  not  yet  been  fully  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  delay  led  to  considerable  discussion  at  a  Board 
meeting  in  July  of  this  year,  the  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  being  finally  requested 
**  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  wisdom  or 
otherwise  of  removing  the  A  and  B  Class  women  into 
Scattered  Homes." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Sheffield 
Scheme  is  its  frank  recognition  that  there  is  a  class  of 
indoor  poor  to  whom  Spartan  discipline  should  be  un- 
flinchingly applied.  At  Hull,  for  upwards  of  four 
years,  the  indoor  poor  have  been  grouped  in  three 
classes.  The  first  class,  qualified  by  *'  creditable 
character  and  conduct  before  and  since  entering  the 
House,"  consists  of  the  aged  and  of  such  younger 
persons  as  are  temporarily  or  permanently  incapable  of 
working.  For  this  class  there  are  separate  dormi- 
tories and  day-rooms  ;  meals  are  taken  apart  from  the 
other  inmates  ;  little  inexpensive  extras  are  allowed  at 
meals  occasionally ;  the  clothing  is  non-distinctive ; 
leave  of  absence  is  freely  granted ;  and  friends  may 
visit  at  any  time. 

The  second  class  consists  of  persons  of  "fair  char- 
acter," whose  poverty  has  been  largely  due  '*  to  im- 
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providence  and  want  of  thrift."  It  includes  aged  and 
younger  persons,  as  in  the  first  class,  with  the  addition 
of  such  able-bodied  paupers  as  **  can  and  do  work 
willingly,  being  inmates  through  inability  to  procure  a 
livelihood/'  (The  quotations  are  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Hull  Classification  Committee.)  The  privileges  of 
this  class  are,  somewhat  more  comfortably  furnished 
dormitories  and  day-rooms  than  are  allotted  to  the 
third  class,  together  with  leave  of  absence  once  weekly 
or  fortnightly. 

The  third  class  comprises  the  **  vicious,  idle,  and 
disreputable,"  whose  lot  has  been  made  harder  by  the 
withdrawal  or  restriction  of  such  privileges  as  were 
enjoyed  in  common  before  the  introduction  of  this 
scheme. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  what  has  been  done 
in  smaller  Workhouses.  In  our  own  district  the 
Macclesfield  Guardians  have  for  several  years  had 
what  they  call  **  Privilege  Wards."  In  these  there  is 
accommodation  for  ten  men  and  ten  women  ;  the  rooms 
are  very  bright  and  cheerful ;  their  occupants,  though 
plainly,  are  comfortably  clad  in  non-uniform  garments  ; 
they  have  no  extra  diet  allowance,  but  their  meals  are 
served  in  their  own  wards  ;  they  have  leave  of  absence 
every  afternoon ;  their  friends  may  visit  them  daily 
between  three  and  four  o'clock,  and  may  give  them 
tobacco,  but  are  forbidden  to  bring  food. 

At  Coventry  very  similar  arrangements  obtain. 
The  class  is  there  called  a  **  Merit  Class" ;  and  except 
that  leave  of  absence  is  allowed  on  only  one  day  a  week, 
with  freedom  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  on  Sunday, 
the  differential  treatment  of  the  deserving  aged  is  like 
that  at  Macclesfield. 

In  the  Warrington  Union  I  submitted,  in  April 
1895,  proposals  for  classification  by  character,  which 
failed  to  secure  the  approval  of  my  colleagues.  After 
the  election  in  1 898,  I  re-opened  the  question,  and  a 
Committee  was  appointed,  which,  after  much  discussion 
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and  some  compromise,  drew  up  the  Regulations  now  in 
force.  The  preamble  to  these  additional  and  revised 
Regulations  runs  thus  : — 

**  The  desirability  of  an  improved  classification  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Workhouse  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted.  Of  its  practicability  the  Sub-Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  have  satisfied 
themselves. 

**  They  have  kept  steadily  in  mind  the  importance 
of  not  suggesting  anything  which  would  involve  capital 
outlay  on  new  buildings,  or  increased  permanent  ex- 
penditure through  the  need  for  additional  officers. 
They  therefore  submit  to  the  Guardians  a  small 
scheme,  which  may  be  subsequently  enlarged,  if  that 
be  deemed  expedient — a  scheme  which  will  not  involve 
any  great  expense,  but  which,  if  well  worked,  will 
probably  reduce  expenditure  below  the  level  it  has 
reached  under  the  present  system. 

**The  Sub-Committee  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  present  system,  whereby  visitors  are  permitted  to 
freely  introduce  luxuries  for  the  inmates,  is  liable  to  be, 
and  has  in  fact  been  abused  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  in  a  public  institution  the  dietary  ought  to  be 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  paid  staff.  Without 
more  stringent  regulations,  and  a  much  stricter  adminis 
tration,  any  attempt  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  deserving 
inmates  will  merely  increase  the  number  of  undeserving 
ones.  To  guard  against  the  very  real  danger  of  put- 
ting a  premium  on  pauperism,  the  Sub-Committee 
have  kept  the  improvement  of  discipline  in  the  fore- 
front of  their  scheme. 

*'  Provision  is  made  for  a  graduated  differential 
treatment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  House  Committee, 
of  inmates  who  might  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  the 
full  privileges  of  the  highest  class,  but  whose  conduct 
nevertheless  merited  some  reward,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
experience  of  such  graduated  treatment  may  ultimately 
lead  to  further,  more  definite,  classification. 
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**The  Sub-Committee  recommend  that  if  the  scheme 
be  confirmed  by  the  Board,  public  notice  should  be 
given  of  the  date  when  it  will  come  into  operation,  and 
private  notice  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Ladies* 
Committee,  of  those  engaged  in  the  Brabazon  Scheme, 
and  any  others  who  regularly  visit  the  Hospital." 

The  Warrington  Workhouse  premises  are  old* 
fashioned,  and  the  Infirmary  no  longer  adequate ;  a 
new  Infirmary,  designed  in  accordance  with  modern 
needs  and  knowledge,  is  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  the  prospect  of  using  some  of  the  old 
Infirmary  buildings  for  purposes  of  further  classification 
was  constantly  before  the  Sub-Committee,  and  de- 
terred them  from  suggesting  the  erection  of  any  new 
buildings. 

The  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Board,  though 
*'some  doubted."  After  a  years  experience  it  has 
certainly  justified  itself.  It  provides  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  two  classes,  A  the  best,  and  D  the 
worst,  leaving  B  and  C  intermediate  classes  to  be  set 
up,  if  thought  desirable,  after  careful  preliminary  trial 
of  the  other  two.  A  cheerful  and  comfortably  furnished 
day-room  is  provided  on  the  male  and  female  sides  of 
the  House  respectively,  for  inmates  in  Class  A,  who 
also  sleep  in  rooms  apart  from  the  other  inmates. 
They  have  the  ordinary  diet,  with  the  weekly  addition 
of  2  oz.  of  tea  and  8  oz.  of  sugar.  Friends  are  allowed 
to  bring  gifts,  specified  in  a  schedule,  to  these  and  such 
other  well-conducted  inmates  as  are  approved  by  the 
Committee.  The  schedule  includes — '*  Fruit,  biscuits 
and  cake,  eggs,  tea,  sugar,  sweets  and  tobacco."  Other 
things  are  prohibited,  and  my  own  proposal  was  that 
all  gifts  of  food  should  be  forbidden,  but  in  this  I  was 
overruled  by  my  colleagues  ;  as  also  was  the  case  in 
respect  of  clothing.  I  was  desirous  of  providing  for 
those  in  Class  A  plain,  but  non-distinctive  attire ;  they 
as  yet  wear  the  ordinary  uniform.  We  could  not  allot 
separate  rooms  for  the   inmates  placed    in  Class   D, 
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but  they  are  debarred  from  leave  of  absence.  No 
visitors  are  allowed  to  them,  except  in  case  of  dangerous 
illness.  They  are  not  allowed  to  discharge  themselves 
save  under  the  longest  legal  notice,  and  any  friends 
gaining  admission  to  see  them  by  falsely  representing 
that  they  have  come  to  see  some  other  inmate,  are 
listed  and  thenceforth  debarred  from  the  House. 

Leave  of  absence  is  granted  to  inmates  other  than 
those  in  Class  D,  by  tickets  issued  by  the  Master, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee.  These  are  in 
three  groups,  entitling  the  holder  to  a  weekly,  fort- 
nightly, or  monthly  day's  leave,  and  permitting  attend- 
ance at  a  place  of  worship  outside  on  Sunday.  This 
and  any  other  privilege  can  be  summarily  withdrawn 
by  the  Master  in  case  of  misconduct. 

The  working  of  the  scheme  is  under  the  general 
control  of  the  House  Committee,  which  sits  every 
Friday  afternoon,  and  after  spending  half  an  hour  in 
the  inspection  of  some  part  of  the  premises,  transacts 
its  general  business,  and  concludes  by  having  each  of 
the  paupers  then  in  the  Workhouse,  and  admitted  since 
the  previous  meeting,  brought  successively  before  it. 
The  Union  inquiry  officer,  Master,  Matron,  and  Porter 
are  usually  present,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Com- 
mittee keeps  well  in  touch  with  the  inmates  and  the 
House  administration  generally.  The  lazy  and  im- 
provident are  promptly  and  sharply  dealt  with,  and 
the  stay  of  the  able-bodied  in  the  Warrington  Work- 
house is  remarkable  rather  for  brevity  than  pleasantness. 

I  have  hinted  at  one  or  two  directions  in  which,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  improvements  might  be  effected ;  but 
whatever  defects  our  classification  scheme  presents,  we 
can  boast  that  we  have  materially  improved  the  lot  of 
our  aged  deserving  indoor  poor,  without  adding  to  the 
burden  of  the  ratepayers.  On  the  contrary,  the  stricter 
treatment  of  those  who  only  needed  a  sharp  stimulus 
to  lift  them  from  'the  state  of  passive  dependence  into 
which  they  were  sinking,  up  to  the  better  position  of 
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independent  self-maintaining  citizens,  has  led  to  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  our  Workhouse 
inmates,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  total  cost 
of  maintenance. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  incidentally  em- 
phasising the  importance  of  remembering  the  moral 
and  legal  liability  of  relatives,  and  of  insisting  upon  the 
repayment  of  the  cost  of  relief  as  strictly  as  possible, 
whether  by  children  able  to  do  so  for  parents,  or  by 
ordinarily  able-bodied  persons  who  have  been  restored 
to  health  at  the  public  charge. 

Time  forbids  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  children, 
but,  save  in  the  case  of  the  smallest  and  most  scantily 
populated,  every  Union  should  possess  a  separate 
institution  for  them ;  their  stay  in  the  Workhouse 
should  be  restricted  to  the  briefest  probationary  period, 
and  during  it  they  should  be  carefully  guarded  against 
association  with  the  ordinary  inmates. 

In  conclusion,  a  brief  recapitulation  may  be  per- 
mitted. It  has  been  shown  that  differential  treatment 
of  indoor  cases  is  both  justifiable  and  desirable.  Its 
practicability  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Unions  large  and  small,  urban  and  rural. 
Other  illustrations  than  those  I  have  given  will  no 
doubt  be  forthcoming  in  the  ensuing  debate,  but  enough 
has  been  laid  before  you  to  justify  the  assertion  that 
no  Workhouse  administration  can  now  be  deemed 
satisfactory  which  does  not  practically  recognise  classi- 
fication by  character. 

The  diminution  of  pauperism  is  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  Conferences  like  this,  and  the  diffusion  of 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  under- 
lying sound  Poor  Law  administration  is  a  means  to 
that  end.  Only  those  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  who  fail  to  perceive  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  acts  in  themselves,  apparently  trivial, 
can  doubt  that  the  stricter  system  of  out-relief  is  the 
better.      This   system   involves   the   free   use   of  the 
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Workhouse  test,  and  the  strongest  and  most  valid 
argument  against  the  application  of  this  test  disappears, 
when  a  satisfactory  classification  by  character  is  adopted. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  wisely  effected  reform  of  Work- 
house administration  will  react  upon  and  facilitate 
retrenchment  in  the  out-relief  expenditure.  Such  re- 
form needs  the  cordial  co-operation  of  both  Guardians 
and  officers,  and  has,  like  every  other  reform,  its 
attendant  risks,  difficulties,  and  dangers ;  nor  can 
any  code  of  rules  be  drawn  up  which  wfll  entirely  avert 
those  risks  or  be  universally  applicable.  Every  Board 
of  Guardians,  however,  can  and  ought  to  do  something 
in  this  direction,  and  the  main  principles  that  should 
govern  their  action  are  clear  enough.  The  lot  of  even 
the  most  deserving  must  not  be  made  so  desirable  as 
to  imperil  the  incentives  to  thrift,  or  to  widen  the  area 
of  pauperism  by  dragging  into  it  those  who  have 
managed  to  retain  their  independence.  Sentiment 
must  be  controlled  by  reason  or  disaster  will  follow. 

The  first  and  most  important  practical  point  in 
differential  treatment  is  separation  of  the  decent  from 
the  vicious  inmates,  both  in  day  and  sleeping  rooms. 
Modifications  in  dietary,  dress,  or  leave,  though  by  no 
means  insignificant  or  undesirable,  are  subsidiary  and 
relatively  inessential.  Though  local  conditions  vary, 
and  therefore  for  one  Board  of  Guardians  to  merely 
copy  the  rules  of  another  and  differently  situated  one, 
would  be  ridiculous ;  yet  the  variety  of  local  circum- 
stances can  never  justify  complete  neglect  of  the  sub- 
ject. Something  may  be  done  even  in  the  smallest 
Workhouse  or  the  poorest  Union  ;  and  even  thouoh 
anything  approaching  an  ideal  system  be  unattainable 
in  most  cases,  yet  I  trust  that  after  taking  counsel 
together,  we  may  all  return  to  our  respective  Unions 
firmly  resolved  to  do  the  best  practicable  under  local 
conditions,  and  determined  to  face  such  expenditure 
as  may  be  needed  to  secure  better  conditions  for  the 
aged  deserving  inmates  of  our  Workhouses  than  have 
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hitherto  generally  obtained.  When  we  have  so  de- 
monstrated that  it  is  possible  to  bring  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  minds  stored  with  the  teachings 
of  science,  as  well  as  hearts  warm  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  humanity,  we  shall  indeed  be  worthy  of  the  high 
and  honourable,  though  as  yet  too  slightly  regarded 
title  of  Guardians  of  the  poor. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  Jenner-Fust  (I.ocal  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  the 
paper  was  an  able,  painstaking,  and  well  thought-out  paper.    A  scheme 
of  differentiation  was  a  most  desirable  thing  to  aim  at.     He  ventured 
to  submit  that  it  would  be  very  undesirable  that  any  hard  and  fast 
rules  should  be  laid  down  at  this  stage  of  their  experience.     He 
thought  it  would  be  a  misfortune,  for  instance,  if  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  were  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  which  must  be 
observed  in  any  scheme  of  classification.    He  would  very  much  rather 
see  the  Guardians  themselves  trying  experiments  in  various  directions, 
and  so  gaining  experience  and  working  out  the  question  for  them- 
selves.    The  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board  might  from 
time  to  time  be  instructed  to  make  re{X)rts  as  to  what  was  being 
done.   The  main  privileges  they  could  grant  to  the  deserving  inmates 
was  not  so  much  an  improved  dietary  as  freedom  from  restrictions. 
He  was  glad  that  it  was  not  suggested  that  the  well-behaved  should 
be  exempt  from  work ;  it  helped  to  pass  the  time  away.   The  Cottage 
Home  system  was  still  rather  in  the  experimental  stage.     In  some 
cases  aged  married  couples  could  live  together,  but  it  was  not  always 
what  they  wished  to  do.    (Laughter.)    It  was  a  good  plan,  where  two 
persons  were  to  occupy  one  set  of  rooms,  that  one  of  them  should  be 
deaf.     (Laughter.)     He  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  legal  impedi- 
ment to  aged  persons  being  permitted  to  live  in  cottages  either  outside 
or  in  connection  with  the  Workhouse  premises;  but  wherever  the 
house  was,  it  should  be  legally  in  the  position  of  forming  part  of  the 
Workhouse  premises,  so  as  to  give  the  Guardians  a  free  hand  in  the 
event  of  the  illness  of  the  inmates,  or  any  other  contingency  making 
it  desirable  to  remove  them  back  to  the  Workhouse.    He  looked  upon 
the  separation  of  those  of  an  offensive  character  as  highly  desirable. 
When  they  had  removed  the  deserving  and  the  last-mentioned  class, 
there  would  still  be  a  large  intermediate  class  forming  the  bulk  of  the 
Workhouse  population.     The  whole  question  was  worthy  of  close 
attention,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  ultimately  be  solved  by 
good  sense  and  clever  administration.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  RooKE  (Manchester)  said  he  had  attended  the  Conferences 
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for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  never  listened  to  a  paper  more  calcu- 
lated to  further  the  movement  for  classification.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  MozLEY  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  the 
greater  part  of  the  question  did  not  come  under  his  notice  officially. 
There  was  one  class  which  he  felt  ought  to  receive  the  closest  atten- 
tion, namely,  the  girls  who,  when  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
could  not  get  places,  or  could  not  keep  them  if  they  got  them,  and 
thus  remained  in  the  Union.  There  was  in  too  many  instances 
a  tendency  to  make  them  useful  and  give  them  all  the  drudgery. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  deserved  it,  hut  at  that  age  their  future  rather 
than  their  deserts  should  be  considered.  The  suggestions  in  the 
pa|)er  were  very  valuable,  and  well  worth  their  careful  consideration. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mrs  Sale  (Chorlton)  said  some  of  them  had  run  wild  about  classi- 
fication.  She  saw  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  classification  by 
character,  if  the  test  was  to  be  principally,  as  it  must  be,  behaviour 
in  the  House.  The  Guardians  were  not  bound  to  relieve  those  of 
good  character  only,  but  those  who  were  destitute.  A  man  or  woman 
who  had  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  prison  would  probably  be  in  the  first 
rank  of  a  test  by  conduct,  being  accustomed  to  do  just  what  they  were 
told,  while  respectable  people  with  a  little  fault  of  temper  would  never 
get  their  deserts.  Until  classification  could  be  done  safely  she  would 
not  support  it  to  the  extent  that  many  were  doing.  In  a  large  Union 
with  a  movable  population  nobody  could  know  the  antecedents  of 
those  who  came  to  the  Guardians  for  relief.  She  believed,  however, 
that  classification  had  been  tried  in  Macclesfield  with  some  success. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  Thomas  Bridge  (Macclesfield)  said  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  some  classification.  The  feeling  of  the  people  told  them 
it  was  right  to  isolate  for  the  fear  of  physical  infection,  and  why  not 
then  isolate  for  moral  disease?  Classification,  however,  could  be 
carried  too  far,  and  if  they  had  classification  for  temper  he  did  not 
know  how  some  of  their  own  homes  might  be  affected.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.)  The  old  principle  of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1834  must 
not  be  impugned,  that  the  lot  of  the  pauper  must  not  be  made  better 
than  that  of  the  independent  poor.  They  must  not,  however,  oppose 
the  great  wave  of  sentiment  which  was  now  sweeping  over  the  countr>', 
or  they  would  be  carried  away  by  it ;  they  must  strive  to  guide  it.  Was 
it  right  that  a  pauper  child  should  be  reared  and  educated  at  a  cost 
of  from  ten  shillings  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week  ?  They  at  Maccles- 
field were  the  first  to  attempt  classification,  allowing  the  best  of  the 
inmates  the  right  to  go  out  often  and  to  wear  ordinary  clothes,  and 
so  forth,  and  it  had  not  cost  the  ratepayers  a  jxinny  extra,  while  not 
violating  the  Poor  Law.     (Hear,  hear.) 

In  reply  to  a  member,  the  Rev.  Mr  Bridgk  added  that  there  were 
about  eighty  children,  of  whom  fifty  were  boarded  out.  It  had 
answered  admirably,  because  they  had  good  Committees,  who  had 
done  their  work  well.     The  other  children  went  to  the  ordinary 
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schools  in  the  town,  and  mixed  freely  with  the  other  children  in  the 
school,  which  was  the  best  education  they  could  give  to  the  pauper 
child. 

Mr  Leach  (Rochdale)  said  that  if  Cruardians  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899  the  number  of  "  ins-and-outs  " 
might  be  brought  to  the  irreducible  minimum.  The  Guardians  had 
the  power  under  that  Act  to  take  chronic  "  ins-and-outs  "  and  bring 
them  up  just  as  if  they  were  orphans  or  deserted  children.  He  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  children  at  Macclesfield  ha*d  an  opportunity 
of  attending  the  ordinary  Sunday  Schools  and  places  of  worship.  It 
would,  judging  from  their  experience  at  Rochdale,  make  their  Sunday 
so  much  happier  if  they  did.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a  wave  of 
sentiment  passing  over  the  country  (as  Mr  Bridge  had  stated),  and 
Guardians  must  steadily  adhere  to  the  principle  of  not  making  the  lot 
of  the  pauper  preferable  to  that  of  the  independent  labourer.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

The  President  said  he  hoped  that  the  system  of  classification 
would  go  on  tentatively.  He  would  like  to  see  the  imbeciles  and 
epileptics  removed  from  the  Workhouses.  They  were  an  unfortunate 
class  who  could  not  have  any  comfort  in  the  Workhouses,  and  might 
seriously  interfere  with  the  other  inmates.  He  congratulated  the 
writer  of  the  paper  on  his  able  treatment  of  the  subject.     (Cheers.) 

The  election  of  representatives  at  the  Central  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference was  then  proceeded  with,  Dr  Milson  Rhodes,  Rev.  Canon 
Hignett,  and  Mr  Hagger  being  unanimously  re-elected. 

As  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  1900  there  were  three  suggestions — 
Lancaster  (where  the  Conference  last  met  in  1893),  Chester  (in  1896), 
and  (Mr  Houlding's  suggestion)  Southport  (in  1894),  and  a  show  of 
hands  disclosed  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  Southport 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  (Mr  and  Mrs  W.  H. 
Vaudrey)  held  a  reception  in  the  Town  Hall  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session,  and  the  delegates  greatly  enjoyed  the  inspection  of 
the  magnificent  frescoes  with  which  the  large  hall  is  adornad. 

In  the  evening  the  delegates  dined  together  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Hibbert,  whose 
health  was  honoured  with  truly  touching  enthusiasm.  Convincing 
proof  was  also  given  of  the  great  popularity  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Conference,  Mr  Hagger,  whose  health  was  drunk  with  great 
cordiality. 
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Saturday,  28th  October. 

On  Saturday,  the  President  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  call- 
ing upon  Mr  Rooke  to  read  a  paper. 


OLD    AGE    PENSIONS. 

Suggestions   for  the    Making   of    Further 
Provision  for  Necessitous  Old  Age. 

By  Mr  CJEORCIE  ROOKE, 

Chairman  o/lhi  Manchesttr  tioatti  p/Guaitiians. 


1 ntroductorv. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  a  thoughtful  person  to  look 
closely  at  some  aspects  of  the  present  social  condition 
of  England  without  feeling  that,  notwithstanding  our 
material  prosperity,  the  comparatively  high  wages, 
and  the  cheapness  of  food,  clothing,  &c.,  there  is  much 
cause  for  regret,  and  much  that  remains  to  be  done, 
to  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  as 
regards  the  condition  of  the  aged  poor. 

The  contests  between  those  who  labour  and  those 
who  provide  the  capital  for  the  manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  the  marked  contrast  between 
the  classes  and  the  masses,  the  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  very  poor,  and  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
the  rich — all  these  are  sources  of  anxiety  which  it 
would  be  folly  to  overlook  or  ignore.  It  is  painful, 
after  studying  the  reports  which  show  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  country,  the  largeness  of  its  revenue,  the 
magnitude  of  its  trade,  to  turn  to  the  figures  which 
periodically  recall  the  extent  of  its  pauperism. 

These  considerations  have  given  rise  to  a  well- 
intentioned  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
aged  necessitous  but  deserving  poor.  A  Royal  Com- 
mission and  two  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of 
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Commons  have  reported  on  the  proposals  placed  before 
the  public,  without,  however,  any  practical  measure 
being  propounded.  To  offer  to  the  Conference  some 
suggestions  to  bring  about  this  desirable  end  is  the 
object  of  the  present  paper.  But  whatever  we  do,  we 
must  exercise  great  care  aot  to  increase  the  evils  we 
are  endeavouring  to  minimise,  and  that  in  striving  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  aged  and  deserving 
poor  we  do  not  reproduce  the  ruinous  condition  of 
things  which  existed  under  the  old  Poor  Law  previous 
to  1834,  when,  owing  to  lavish  and  indiscriminate 
outdoor  relief,  wages  were  reduced,  rates  increased, 
self-help  and  thrift  ignored,  and  the  country  was 
brought  to  a  condition  approaching  bankruptcy.  Any 
provision  for  the  time  when  working  days  must  cease 
was  not  even  thought  of,  and  the  condition  of  the  aged 
poor  must  have  been  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

This  important  point  being  safeguarded,  we  can 
then  quote  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  say — **  The  age  of 
ruins  is  past.     Have  you  been  to  Manchester  ? " 

The  Poor  Law  exists  not  to  reward  merit  but  to 
feed  the  destitute.  A  man  must  not  starve,  but  he  is 
not  to  be  put  in  a  better  position  than  the  poor  man 
who  maintains  his  independence.  The  harshness, 
where  such  does  exist  (and  it  has  been  a  good  deal 
exaggerated),  is  therefore  in  the  administration  and 
not  in  the  law.  The  grievances  under  the  law  are 
daily  becoming  slighter,  and  as  Relieving  Officers  are 
better  paid  and  selected,  they  will  yearly  diminish. 
**  No  one  who  has  had  any  practical  experience  can 
doubt  that  Guardians  have,  with  few  exceptions,  dis- 
charged their  difficult  and  onerous  duties  with  energy 
and  discretion,  often  for  a  lifetime,  without  a  word  of 
recognition."  * 


*  G.  Drage,  M.P. 
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Extent  of  Old  Age  Pauperism. 

Sir  Hugh  Owen  states  that  in  1892  there  were 
altogether  in  England  and  Wales  1,372,000  persons 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age  ;  of  these  there  were — 


Indoor  paupers,  male         .  68,000 

„  „         female       .         .         46,000 


Outdoor  paupers,  male       .        .        95,000 
„  „        female    .         .       192,000 


1 1 4,000 


287,000 


Total         .         .         .    401,000 

Of  these  25,000  received  medical  relief  only.  Deduct- 
ing this  number,  the  proportion  of  males  per  thousand 
of  population  over  sixty-five  was  T*],  and  of  females 
198,  a  total  proportion  of  27  per  cent. 

This  large  percentage  is  startling,  and  it  is  at  first 
hardly  credible  that  i  in  4  of  these  old  people  were 
included  in  the  pauper  lists  of  the  country.  It  is  upon 
these  figures,  and  the  deductions  drawn  from  them,  that 
the  present  outcry  has  been  founded  for  something  to  be 
done  for  the  really  deserving  portion  of  the  aged  poor. 
It  is  further  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  total  popu- 
lation belong  to  that  class  of  society  generally  known 
as  the  '*  well-to-do."  Deduct  these  from  the  total  over 
sixty-five,  and  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  the  popula- 
tion over  that  age  who  belong  to  the  labouring  class  is 
no  less  than  2  in  every  5,  or  nearly  one-half  of  them. 
Mr  Ritchie,  M.P.,  when  at  the  head  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  published  a  return  of  the  number 
of  aged  paupers  who  had  received  relief  during  the 
year  1892.  According  to  this  return,  it  appears  the 
ratio  of  paupers  over  sixty-five  becomes  i  in  2.2. 
The  calculations  of  Mr  Charles  Booth  have  led 
him  to  take  even  a  stronger  view  of  the  amount 
of  old  age  pauperism ;  and  Mr  Chamberlain  is  of 
opinion  that   the   proportion  is  even   higher  than    I 
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have  stated.  I  believe  Sir  Hugh  Owen  is  most  to  be 
relied  on,  and  that  i  in  4  of  our  aged  population  are 
paupers,  if  you  deduct  the  **  well-to-do  "  i  in  3  ;  and  if 
from  these  you  deduct  artisans  on  steady  weekly 
wages,  there  is  left  a  residuum  of  day  labourers,  of 
whom  at  least  one-half  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief, 
or  are  in  the  Workhouses.  The  amount  of  old  age 
pauperism  throughout  the  country  is  greater  than  has 
been  supposed ;  so  large,  in  fact,  that  the  advocates  of 
State  pensions  make  it  the  principal  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  therr  proposals.  Whether  the  establish- 
ment of  State  pensions  (unless  very  carefully  guarded) 
would  not  increase  the  number  of  recipients  of  relief 
from  the  rates,  rather  than  diminish  them,  is  a  state  of 
things  which  does  not  appear  to  occur  to  these  people. 
It  is  my  belief  this  would  be  largely  the  result. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  the  current  month 
Mr  Geoffrey  Drage,  M.P.,  states,  **the  invested  funds 
of  ten  of  the  chief  Friendly  Societies  have  increased 
in  ten  years  from  eleven  millions  to  seventeen  millions, 
and  their  membership  from  1,600,000  to  2,200,000. 
Their  more  experienced  officers  will  tell  you  the  great 
obstacle  to  further  development  is  caused  by  the  un- 
fortunate promises  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 

The 'Workhouse  of  the  Present  Day. 

It  has  been  computed  on  good  authority  that  in 
our  large  towns  one  in  every  five  of  the  labouring^ 
class,  who  live  to  advanced  age,  end  their  days  in  the 
Workhouse,  in  Rural  Unions  one  in  about  fourteen. 
Happily  the  whole  arrangements  of  these  State 
asylums  have  been  immensely  improved  of  late  years, 
especially  as  regards  the  accommodation  for  the  sick^ 
The  really  fine  buildings  which  in  many  Unions  have 
been  erected  for  this  purpose,  replete  with  every 
means  which  science  can  suggest,  with  trained 
nurses  and  the  best  medical  skill,  are  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  old  '*  Houses "  in  the  days  of 
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pauper  helps,  when  the  reign  of  **  Bumble"  formed  the 
only  resource  for  the  aged  sufferers  in  their  senile 
decay.  When  these  old  people  become  bedridden  and 
incapable  of  exertion  they  must  seek  some  asylum  in 
which  to  close  their  days,  and  whether  they  have  an 
old  age  pension  or  outdoor  relief,  this  condition  of 
things  will  be  theirs  in  the  end.  Where,  except  in  the 
wards  of  the  Workhouse  Hospital,  can  such  a  provision 
be  made  for  them?  In  every  large  Union,  and  now 
in  many  smaller  ones,  infirmaries  are  provided  in  which 
the  completeness  of  their  appointments  are  quite  equal 
to  the  hospitals  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  arrangements  for  providing  occupation  for  the 
partially  disabled,  the  visits  of  ladies  to  read  to  and 
instruct  the  inmates,  the  provision  by  these  ladies  of 
entertainments  of  various  kinds,  have  done  much  to 
relieve  the  monotony  and  the  depressing  atmosphere 
of  the  Workhouse,  whilst  the  introduction  of  pictures 
and,  above  all,  of  plants  and  flowers  have  brightened 
what  before  was  dull  and  cheerless. 

The  Manchester  Board  have  of  late  years  provided 
a  selected  number  of  their  old  men  of  good  character 
and  antecedents,  and  over  sixty  years  of  age,  with 
a  separate  sleeping-room  which  each  of  them  can  call  his 
own,  they  are  allowed  to  go  out  to  visit  their  friends 
two  afternoons  every  week,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
provided  with  a  non-distinctive  dress,  they  have  an 
airy  day-room  with  arm-chairs,  a  good  supply  of  books, 
papers,  and  games,  and  an  allowance  of  tobacco.  Re- 
cently they  were  visited  by  a  representative  from  one 
of  our  leading  newspapers,  who  reported  they  were  all 
happy  and  satisfied,  and  did  not  desire  anything  better. 
The  experiment  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

During  one  year  recently  the  Manchester  Guardians 
had  to  assist  no  fewer  than  sixty-three  discharged 
soldiers,  though  in  receipt  of  pensions  of  8d.  to  is.  4d. 
per  day.  A  large  proportion  of  these  men  were  in 
hospital,  many  of  them  bedridden  for  the  remainder  of 
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their  days.  These  pensions  in  full,  or  in  part,  were 
paid  to  the  Guardians  towards  the  maintenance  of 
these  men,  who  had  become  paupers,  an  old  age 
pension  notwithstanding.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  great  majority  of  inmates  come  from  surround- 
ings of  the  poorest  and  worst  description,  and  that  in 
old  age  they  find  in  the  Workhouse  a  haven  of  rest 
and  comfort.  If  they  were  awarded  old  age  pensions 
of  ten  or  even  fifteen  shillings  per  week  they  would 
still  be  compelled  to  seek  the  Workhouse  Hospital 
during  the  worst  of  their  senile  days,  and  be  in  the  end 
computed  among  those  who  had  died  in  the  '*  Union." 


The  Problem. 

Every  one  who  has  had  acquaintance  with  the  pauper 
class  is  aware  that  drink  and  profligacy  are  the  most 
important  factors  in  causing  the  large  number  of  old 
age  paupers.  If  a  tithe  of  the  millions  spent  on  drink 
every  year  by  the  labouring  class  were  spent  in  pro- 
viding for  their  declining  years,  tens  of  thousands 
would  be  preserved  from  a  pauper's  nameless  grave. 
My  excellent  colleague  Alderman  M'Dougall  made  a 
thorough  examination,  some  years  since,  into  th(! 
cases  of  254  people  in  receipt  of  relief.  He  found 
that  pauperism  without  discredit  accounted  for  about 
one-eighth  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  whilst 
drunkenness  was  clearly  responsible  for  51  per  cent. 
A  witness  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  itS93, 
Mr  Allen,  a  working  carpenter  of  Birmingham, 
attributes  one-third  of  old  age  pauperism  to  intem- 
perance alone;  and  Mr  Welsh,  a  market  gardener 
of  Bromsgrove,  believes  that  the  majority  of  old 
age  paupers  have  been  idle  and  improvident.  Mr 
Knollys,  Mr  Davy,  and  Mr  Hedley,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  major  part  of  the  inmates  of  Workhouses  are 
undeserving,  and  have  come  there  through  their  own 
fault ;    drink,    improvidence,    and    general    want    of 
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•'backbone  "  having  been  contributory  causes.     Major  . 

Ballantine,  Master  of  the  Manchester  Workhouse,  in  / 

his  evidence  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  inmates, 

says,  they  have  most  of  them  been  reduced  to  their 

present  condition  because  they  have  been  brought  up 

amid  bad   surroundings,  are  of  weak   physique,  and 

have  been  persons  of  intemperate  habits.    They  are,  in 

fact,  almost   exclusively    **the   residuum   of  hopeless 

poverty  and  dependence,  whom  no  one  knows  better 

than   the  working  classes  themselves."      We  cannot, 

therefore,  wonder  that  the  really  deserving,  those  who 

have  been  overtaken  by  ill  health  or  accident,  but  have 

been  fairly  industrious  and  thrifty,  should  shrink  from 

being  associated  with  this  class  of  persons.     It  is  not  so 

much  that  they  have  an  objection  to  appear  before  the 

Guardians  or  their  officers  for  interrogation,  as  it  is 

the  great  dislike  which  this  better  class  feel  to  be  placed 

in  close  contact  and  companionship  with  the  unclean, 

depraved,  and  morally  unhealthy. 

To  separate  the  industrious  from  the  confirmed 
paupers  is  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and  to  deal  with  the 
former  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lead  them  to  abandon' 
efforts  to  provide  against  old  age  and  adverse  circum- 
stances. Boards  of  Guardians,  from  their  experience 
and  knowledge,  and  that  of  their  officers,  are  best 
calculated  to  discriminate  in  such  cases,  as  well  as  to 
deal  with  them.  The  better  class  of  persons  requiring 
aid  are  much  fewer  in  number  than  most  people  sup- 
pose,— the  Old  Age  Census  now  in  course  of  comple- 
tion by  the  Local  Government  Board  will  throw 
considerable  light  on  this  point.  Mr  Alderman 
M'Dougall,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  1895,  stated  that  out  of  a  population  covered  . 
by  his  investigations,  numbering  445,000,  he  found 
only  about  100  persons  of  the  class  of  indigent  and 
respectable  poor,  who  satisfied  the  conditions  which 
would  entitle  them  to  aid  from  certain  funds  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  who,  but  for  this  aid,  would  have  had  to 
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apply  to  the  parish,  much  against  their  own  will.  In 
the  same  proportion  an  average  town  would  only  have 
twenty-five  of  this  class,  and  a  country  town  not  more 
than  ten  or  a  dozen. 

It  may  be  said  that  many  decent  persons,  poor  but 
honest,  are  never  heard  of ;  but  making  every  allow- 
ance for  them,  it  would  seem  that  in  our  city  of  Man- 
chester the  necessitous  deserving  old  persons  are  com- 
paratively very  few,  and  could  without  difficulty  be  set 
apart  and  provided  for  separate  from  other  paupers. 

If  a  system  of  old  age  State  pensions  is  to  be  set 
up  apart  from  the  Poor  Law,  some  other  tribunal  must 
be  established  to  decide  the  very  difficult  questions  of 
who  are  to  receive  pensions,  and  the  amounts  to  be 
awarded  to  each.  The  tribunal  would  have  to  appoint 
and  direct  a  number  of  investigators,  and  persons  to 
distrihuie  persona/Zy  the  sums  apportioned.  The  diffi- 
cult questions  of  settlement  would  come  in,  and  of 
those  who  have  spent  their  working  days  in  the 
Colonies  or  abroad,'  with  a  host  of  other  intricacies. 
In  Manchester,  with  our  Relieving  Officers,  cross 
visitors,  and  our  experienced  Superintendent  of  the 
Out-relief  Department,  we  are  occasionally  deceived. 
For  the  adjudication  of  pensions  even  stricter  inquiries 
would  have  to  be  made.  Some  years  ago  I  read  a 
paper  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  **  On 
the  Cost  of  Administering  the  English  Poor  Law,"  in 
which  I  showed  that  the  administrative  cost  of  working 
the  Poor  Law  in  this  country  was  20  per  cent.,  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  expenditure.  Where  that  proportion 
was  reduced  the  pauperism  became  excessive,  owing  to 
weak  administration.  Pauperism  begets  pauperism, 
both  in  the  present  generation  and  the  future,  and  it  is 
better  every  way  and  more  economical  to  expend  the 
rates  in  preventing  it,  than  by  false  economy  to 
encourage  deception,  idleness,  and  **  hopeless  poverty 
and  dependence." 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  say,  "  I  am  in  favour  of 

2G 
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old  age  pensions;"  but  do  those  who  speak  so  glibly 
on  the  subject  realise  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  ? 
Have  any  of  them  attempted  to  formulate  a  scheme  for 
carrying  the  matter  through?  If  they  did  so,  they 
would  realise  the  insurmountable  difficulties  of  the 
task. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1895  reported:  "We 
are  of  opinion  that  no  fundamental  alterations  are 
needed  in  the  existing  system  of  Poor  Law  relief  as 
it  affects  the  aged,  and  that  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  interfere  either  by  statute  or  order  with  the  discre- 
tion now  vested  in  Guardians  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  such  relief  should  be  given,  since  it  is  in  our 
view  essential  that  they  should  have  power  to  deal  on 
its  merits  with  each  individual  case.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  convinced  that  in  the  administration  of  relief 
there  should  be  greater  discrimination  between  the 
respectable  aged  who  become  destitute  and  those 
whose  destitution  is  the  consequence  of  their  own  mis- 
conduct ;  and  we  recommend  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
should  inquire  with  especial  care  into  the  antecedents 
of  applicants  whose  faculties  have  failed  by  reason  of 
age  and  infirmity.*' 

I  am  well  aware  that  if  we  adopt  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  advocate  the  relegation  of  the  necessitous 
and  deserving  aged  poor  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
we  shall  be  told  again  (as  we  have  been  told  already) 
that  **  the  trail  of  the  Poor  Law  is  over  it  all." 

I  would  invite  those  who  raise  this  merely  senti- 
mental objection  to  explain  in  detail  the  new  machinery 
they  would  propose  to  set  up,  and  the  probable  cost  of 
it.  Some  people  even  assert  that  a  scheme  of  old 
age  pensions  would  remove  from  the  recipients  the 
stigma  of  pauperism.  But  if  funds  for  the  purpose  are 
obtained  from  the  rates,  or  in  part  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  where  does  any  real  difference  come  in  ? 
In  both  cases  the  hardworking  and  industrious  rate- 
payer is  compelled  by  law  to  provide  for  those  who 
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have  failed  (from  whatever  cause)  to  make  provision 
for  the  time  when  work  and  wages  must  cease. 

The  objectionable  word  pauper  may  be  dropped 
and  another  adopted  instead,  but  the  principle  is  still 
the  same,  and  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  apper- 
taining to  pauperism  are  still  present,  and  many  of 
them  accentuated.  The  same  liability  to  deception, 
the  tendency  to  undermine  habits  of  providence,  and 
to  discourage  children  when  grown  up  to  minister  to  the 
requirements  of  indigent  parents,  will  still  continue. 

Suggestions. 

The  proposals  of  Mr  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Sir  James 
Rankin,  M.P.,  Mr  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  and  some  others, 
have  been  placed  before  Royal  Commissions,  Select 
Committees,  and  the  public  for  several  years ;  but 
until  Mr  Alderman  M*Dougall  laid  his  scheme  before 
the  Manchester  Board,  on  the  19th  April  of  the  pnesent 
year,  in  my  judgment  no  proposals  had  been  worked 
out  and  laid  before  the  country  which  were  of  a  prac- 
tical character,  and  which  did  not  leave  the  important 
part  of  the  subject,  as  to  how  the  plan  was  to  be 
carried  out,  entirely  out  of  view. 

The  Manchester  Guardians  adopted  a  resolution 
expressing  their  general  approval  of  Mr  M'Dougalls 
suggestions,  which  were  subsequently  sent  to  every 
Board  in  the  kingdom. 

Suggestions  for  the  Making  of  Provision  for 

Necessitous  Old  Age. 

Submitted  to  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  by 
Mr  Alderman  M'DOUGALL,  igth  April  1899. 

**  The  question  of  old  age  pensions  is  being  earnestly 
discussed  with  the  hope  of  securing  some  provision  for 
necessitous  old  age.     To  legalise  the  payment  of  5s. 
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weekly  to  every  person  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  would  entail  a  cost 
so  enormous  that  those  who  urge  it  as  the  best  solution 
of  the  question  are  without  any  expectation  of  its 
adoption  for  many  years  to  come.  The  proposal  for 
grants  to  such  persons  only  as  have  from  an  early  age 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  preparing  for  old  age  by 
payments  to  special  funds  for  that  purpose,  or  by  con- 
butions  to  Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies,  would  but 
to  a  slight  extent  be  serviceable  to  men  and  women 
now  over  the  limit  of  age,  or  approaching  it. 

I  do  not  offer  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantages or  dangers  of  the  proposals  now  before  the 
country,  my  object  being  to  make  some  suggestions 
for  possible  action,  which  could  be  at  once  operative 
for  the  benefit  of  the  most  needy  of  the  old  persons 
now  living. 

By  necessitous  old  age  I  mean  the  condition  of  life 
of  men  and  women  of  sixty-five  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  having  incomes  of  less  than  an  average  of 
5s.  weekly  ;  any  amount  received  in  time  of  sickness 
from  Friendly  or  Benefit  Societies  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  income. 

There  are  now  living  in  the  country  a  large  number 
of  persons  whose  condition  comes  within  this  definition 
of  necessitous  old  age.  The  majority  are  women,  and 
of  these  women  a  large  proportion  have  never  been  in 
a  position  to  save  for  old  age.  In  the  proposals  for 
grants  of  State  aid  to  aged  persons  who  in  earlier  life 
have  made  some  provision  for  old  age,  by  savings  or 
payments  to  secure  annuities,  nothing  is  proposed  for 
the  aid  of  the  great  number  of  women  whose  lives  have 
been  spent  in  making  possible  the  working-life  of 
others. 

When  the  value  to  the  community  of  the  paid  labour 
of  workers,  and  the  obligation  on  the  public  to  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  these  workers  when  unable  to 
continue  labour,  is  considered,   there  must  be  taken 
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into  the  problem  the  necessities  of  the  women  who, 
though  never  earning  wages  at  any  trade,  yet  work 
continuously  at  household  tasks,  and  by  their  toil  in 
the  never-ending  details  of  domestic  duties,  prepare 
workers  for  wage-earning,  and  sustain  them  in  con- 
dition for  daily  return  to  their  occupations. 

Alongside  the  labour  expended  by  the  industrial 
classes  in  trade  and  manufactures  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  service  devoted  to  the  workers.  The 
number  of  women  who  as  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and 
in  other  relationships  work  hard  without  earnings,  is 
far  larger  than  the  number  of  women  who  spend  their 
lives  in  wage-earning  occupations. 

The  existence  of  the  multitude  of  household  workers 
without  money  earnings,  handling  only  the  money  of 
others,  who  pass  through  life  but  with  little  experience 
of  the  possession  of  means  over  which  they  can  have 
personal  control,  seems  not  to  be  realised,  or  is  for- 
gotten by  the  framers  of  proposed  measures  based 
upon  ability  to  pay  either  to  State  funds  or  to  Friendly 
Societies  for  provision  against  old  age.  It  is  a  fact 
that  for  not  a  few  women  the  first  experience  of  the 
possession  of  money  in  their  own  control  is,  after  long 
years  devoted  to  domestic  toil,  when  being  left  alone 
from  deaths  of  relatives  or  other  causes,  they,  late  in 
life,  seek  small  precarious  earnings  by  assisting  in 
the  work  of  other  households,  or  obtain  grants  of 
charitable  or  Poor  Law  aid. 

I  believe  that  aged  men  and  women  now  in 
necessitous  circumstances  could  be  placed  in  greatly 
improved  conditions  by  the  exercise  of  the  authority  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  The  orders  of  the 
Board  to  Guardians  of  Unions  have  already  empowered 
Guardians  to  act  with  special  reference  to  particular 
classes  of  applicants. 

For  many  years  children  coming  under  the  charge 
of  Guardians  have  been  dealt  with  on  lines  quite 
distinct  from  the  regulations  affecting  ordinary  paupers. 
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The  children  are  regarded  as  not  capable  of  bettering 
their  own  condition,  and  are  therefore  educated  and 
trained  for  employment. 

Guardians  have  been  empowered  and  encouraged 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  provide  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  in  well-appointed  hospitals,  with 
efficient  medical  oversight,  and  by  competent  trained 
nurses. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
issue  an  Order  containing  a  definition  of  *  necessitous 
old  age,*  and  giving  authority  to  Guardians  to  regard 
all  applicants  who  come  within  the  definition  as  entitled 
to  have  their  cases  considered  apart  from  the  applica- 
tions of  other  men  and  women,  by  Committees  of 
Guardians  whose  special  duty  shall  be  to  deal  with 
cases  of  necessitous  old  age. 

The  applications  to  be  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  inquiry  : — 

(A)  Can  the  applicant  best  obtain  personal  benefit 
from  a  grant  in  money,  not  exceeding  five  shillings 
weekly  ? 

(B)  Can  the  applicant  best  obtain  personal  benefit 
by  being  boarded  out  in  a  suitable  household,  either 
with  relatives  or  others,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  five 
shillings  weekly  ? 

(C)  Can  the  applicant  be  best  provided  for  in  a 
Home  under  the  control  of  the  Guardians,  and  apart 
from  the  Workhouse  ? 

(D)  Can  the  applicant  be  best  provided  for  in  the 
Infirmary  of  the  Union,  or  in  the  Workhouse  ? 

Resolution  to  aid  as  stated  in  A  to  be  carried  out 
by  order  for  a  weekly  grant  to  the  applicant.  The 
recipient  to  be  visited  occasionally  by  visitors  appointed 
by  Guardians,  who  shall  report  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  old  person  and  the  domestic  accommodation.  The 
grant  to  be  reconsidered  before  the  end  of  each  half- 
year,  and  may  be  altered  or  stopped  after  one  month  s 
notice  in  writing  to  the  recipient,  who  may  appear 
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before  the  Committee  to  show  cause  why  a  change 
should  not  be  made,  and  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians  which  appoints  the  special 
Committee. 

When  the  resolution  is  as  stated  in  B,  the  Guardians 
would  make  arrangements  for  boarding  out,  and  pay  the 
cost  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  week.  Applicant 
to  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
if  wishful  to  be  dealt  with  under  A  or  C 

When  resolution  is  as  stated  in  C,  the  applicant  to 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  if 
wishful  to  be  dealt  with  under  A  or  B, 

When  resolution  is  as  stated  in  /?,  the  applicant 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Workhouse  or  Infirmary  under 
the  ordinary  regulations  existing  at  the  time  for  other 
inmates. 

The  Treasury  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  cases  coming  under  A,  B,  or  C;  the 
other  one-half  to  be  paid  by  the  Guardians.  The 
whole  cost  of  cases  coming  under  D  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  Guardians." 

**  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  would  be  the  cost  to 
the  country  by  the  adoption  of  the  suggested  methods 
of  aiding  necessitous  old  age.  At  present  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  persons  who  would  be  eligible 
are  already  supported  by  Guardians  in  Workhouses  or 
Infirmaries,  and,  being  infirm  or  senile,  must  still  con- 
tinue to  be  inmates.  Some  of  the  present  inmates 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age  would  be  suitable  for  the 
weekly  grants,  or  for  being  boarded  out  or  placed  in 
Homes.  A  number  of  aged  persons  now  receiving 
out-relief  would  be  awarded  weekly  grants,  and  would 
be  benefited  by  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
present  out-relief  and  the  five  shillings  of  the  grant, — 
a  difference  that  would  greatly  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  many  reputable  men  and  women.  Many  men  and 
women  who  have  not  hitherto  gone  to  the  G.uardians 
would,  with  the  knowledge  that  their  applications  would 
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be  cea!i  with  by  a  speciai  Committee,  and  that  they 
would  r.:c  be  necessarily  assoriared  with  the  ordinary 
recipients  c  f  relief.  n:ake  claims  for  grants  or  mainten- 
ai:ce.  When  it  was  foand  that  an  aged  person  to 
whom  aid  was  given  had  children  aWe  to  contribute 
to  his  or  her  support,  the  Guardians  could  require 
them  to  pay  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  cost." 

These  suggestions  of  Mr  M*E>ouga]l  were  confirmed 
and  adopted  in  many  important  points  by  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee,  dated  27th  July  1899,  which 
was  presided  over  by  the  Right  Hon.  Henr\'  Chaplin, 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

In  the  said  Report  the  Committee  state ;  **  After 
carefully  considering  the  several  points,  we  recom- 
mend— 

1.  That  a  pension  authority*  should  be  established 
in  each  Union  of  the  country  to  receive  and  to  deter- 
mine applications  for  pensions. 

2.  That  the  authority  for  this  purpose  should  be  a 
Committee  of  not  less  than  six  or  more  than  twelve 
members  appointed  by  the  Guardians  from  their  own 
number  in  the  first  instance. 

3.  That  the  Committee,  when  so  appointed,  should 
be  independent  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  that 
other  members  should  be  added  to  it,  subject  to  Regu- 
lations to  be  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  that  it  is  desirable  that  other  public  bodies  within 
the  area  should  be  represented  on  the  Committee,  and 
that  a  majority  of  the  Committee  shall  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians. 

4.  That  the  cost  of  the  pensions  should  be  borne 
by  the  Common  Fund  of  the  Union,  and  that  a  contri- 
bution from  Imperial  sources  should  be  made  to  that 
fund  in  aid  of  the  general  cost  of  the  Poor  Law 
administration,  such  contribution  to  be  allocated  not  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  distributed  in  each  Union  in 
respect  of  pensions,  but  on  the  basis  of  population,  not 
to  exceed  one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  pensions. 
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5.  That  the  amount  of  the  pensions  in  each  district 
should  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  5s.  or  more  than  7s.  a 
week,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  according  to 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  locality,  and  that  it  should  be 
paid  through  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office. 

6.  That  the  pension  should  be  awarded  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three  years,  to  be  renewed  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  but  subject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time  by 
the  pension  authority,  if  in  their  opinion  the  circum- 
stances should  demand  it. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  inquiries  of  the  pension 
authority,  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  attempts  at 
fraudulent  misrepresentation,  we  think  that  applications 
for  a  pension  should  be  made  on  a  prescribed  form,  and 
should  be  signed  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  on  oath, 
without  fee." 

Taking  the  above  recommendations  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  Alderman  M*Dougall  as  a  basis,  I  venture 
to  make  the  following  proposals  for  the  consideration 
of  this  Conference  of  Guardians  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire : — 

1st,  That  each  Board  of  Guardians  be  required 
to  appoint  a  Committee  consisting  of  seven  members 
of  the  Board  to  deal  with  cases  of  necessitous  and 
deserving  aged  poor.  That  such  Committee  be  styled 
**  The  Almoners,"  and  that  they  be  empowered  to 
appoint  their  own  officers  to  make  inquiries,  and  to 
place  the  amounts  decided  upon  in  the  hands  of  the 
recipients  at  least  once  a  fortnight. 

2nd,  Any  necessitous  man  or  woman  **  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  who  has  not  re- 
ceived parish  relief,  nor  been  convicted  without  the 
option  of  fine  for  fifteen  years,  and  who  has  en- 
deavoured to  the  best  of  his  ability  by  his  industry,  or 
by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  providence,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  himself,  and  those  immediately  dependent 
upon  him,"  shall  be  eligible  to  apply  in  person,  or  by 
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letter,  to  the  Almoners,  who  at  their  discretion  may- 
award  him  an  old  age  pension. 

3rd,  The  amount  of  the  pensions  to  be  fixed  at  not 
more  than  7s.  per  week  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Almoners. 

4th,  The  Treasury  to  provide  for  payment  of  one- 
third  the  cost  of  these  pensions,  the  other  two-thirds 
to  be  paid  from  funds  provided  by  Guardians  in  the 
usual  way. 

5th,  No  person  assisted  by  the  Almoners,  and 
entitled  to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament  or  local 
administrators,  to  be  thereby  disfranchised. 

6th,  Books  and  accounts  to  be  kept  such  as  are 
directed  by  the  Consolidated  Orders.  All  accounts  to 
be  submitted  to  the  District  Auditor,  who  shall  exer- 
cise the  same  powers  as  in  dealing  with  the  accounts 
of  Guardians. 

7th,  The  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  stand  towards  the  Almoners  in  the  same 
position  which  they  do  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  and 
to  exercise  the  same  oversight. 

8th,  Any  Guardian  in  the  discharge  of  his  ordinary 
duties  who  meets  with  a  case  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  more  suitably  dealt  with  by  the  Almoners, 
to  refer  the  applicant  to  them. 

9th,  When  it  is  found  that  aged  persons  have 
children  able  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance,  the 
Almoners  are  to  require  such  to  pay  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  cost,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Poor  Law. 

loth,  District  Medical  Officers  appointed  by  Guar- 
dians to  attend  these  cases  as  in  ordinary  course. 

I  ith.  Admission  to  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  to  be 
permitted  in  the  usual  way  to  all  in  receipt  of  old  age 
pensions  from  the  source  proposed. 
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The  subject  of  this  paper,  it  will  readily  be  ad- 
mitted, is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  deal  with.  I 
have  given  it  careful  thought  and  consideration,  and 
must  now  leave  the  above  proposals  to  the  kindly 
criticism  of  the  Conference. 


DISCUSSION. 

Alderman  M*Dougall  (Manchester) — having  pointed  out  an 
erroneous,  statement  in  the  paper,  which  Mr  Rooke  promised  to 
correct  before  the  final  publication  of  the  paper  in  this  report — said 
he  wished  to  express  his  very  great  regret  that  the  word  **  pension  " 
had  ever  come  into  the  matter.  The  word  could  only  be  properly 
used  when  the  whole  of  the  time  and  energies  of  individuals  were 
used  for  the  State,  the  result  to  belong  to  the  nation.  Then  one 
could  understand  the  term  "pension,"  which  conveyed  the  idea  of 
deferred  pay  or  charity.  What  those  who  had  been  working  for 
"old  age  pensions"  wanted  was  neither  deferred  pay  nor  charity. 
What  was  wanted  was  a  new  and  comprehensive  word  which  would 
disi>el  the  mist  of  prejudice  around  the  word  "pension."  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  were  many  who  were  willing  to  help  the  necessitous 
aged  poor  who  would  start  back  at  once  from  any  "pension"  scheme. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  necessitous  persons  who  had  every 
claim  upon  public  assistance,  but  who  never  sought  it,  and  there 
were  others  who  received  relief,  but  whose  condition  ought  to  be 
greatly  improved.  The  question  was,  how  could  they  make  pro- 
vision not  exactly  inviting  but  free  from  all  hindrances  to  the  really 
necessitous  poor  ?  They  must  consider  the  circumstances  of  each 
case.  What  was  comfortable,  even  luxurious,  for  one  man,  was 
abhorrent  to  another,  and  Guardians  had  no  right  to  put  all  men  on 
one  footing.  In  1834  the  idea  was  that  all  applicants  for  relief  should 
be  treated  alike,  old  and  young  and  invalids,  but  since  then  the 
authorities  had  introduced  special  treatment  for  the  young  and  the 
sick,  and  why  should  not  they  do  so  for  the  aged  who  were  no  longer 
able  to  get  their  living?  (Cheers.)  There  was  another  question, 
who  should  deal  with  these  persons?  Should  it  be  a  separate 
authority,  or  should  it  be  the  Guardians  ?  The  Committee  on  the 
Aged  Poor  first  recommended  that  the  Guardians  should  be  the 
authority,  and  then,  at  the  close  of  the  report,  suggested  that  the 
County  Council  should  deal  with  the  question.  Then  there  was  the 
question  of  the  grant  of  money.  Some  aged  persons  were  quite  able 
to  look  after  their  money — (laughter) — others  would  spend  it,  or 
entrust  it  to  persons  who  would  spend  it  for  them.  There  were  yet 
others  who  had  no  friends  or  relatives  with  whom  they  could  go  to 
live,  and   many   who   must    necessarily   linger   in   the   Workhouse 
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Hospitals,  but  let  special  provision  be  made  for  them  even  there. 
Although  the  Committee  were  called  to  deal  with  the  aged  and 
deserving  i>oor,  it  would  make  staying  in  the  Workhouse,  even 
twenty  years  before,  a  disqualification  for  a  pension.  The  matter 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians.  It  would  be  well 
to  begin  with  some  scheme  which  would  not  be  too  heavy  a  burden 
on  the  nation.  They  dealt  too  kindly  with  those  who  did  not 
deserve  relief,  and  too  harshly  with  others.  If  Guardians  were  to 
approach  the  I^cal  Government  Board,  and  that  authority  were  to 
exercise  the  powers  vested  in  them,  they  would  need  nothing  more 
than  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  set  aside  from  one- 
and-a-half  to  two  millions  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
necessitous  poor.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Whittaker  (Burnley)  said  the  flow  of  events  was  changing 
the  mind  even  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians.  He  could  not  say  he 
was  a  convert  to  the  old  age  pension  scheme,  and  he  strongly 
opposed  indiscriminate  pension  giving.  (Hear,  hear.)  Their  con- 
dition must  be  one  of  receptivity,  and  their  statements  on  the  subject 
of  old  age  pensions  must  be  very  guarded,  waiting  and  listening  to 
every  scheme.  It  was  a  difficult  question.  The  age  at  which 
men  ceased  to  be  able  to  get  their  living  varied  in  different  trades 
and  districts.  Perfect  sight  and  great  activity  were  imperative  in 
modern  industrial  conditions  in  Lancashire,  and  men  fell  out  of  the 
ranks  as  young  as  forty-five  years  of  age,  this  being  the  case  with 
many  of  the  weavers  in  the  north-east  of  Lancashire.  He  urgt:d 
those  present  to  give  the  question  careful  attention,  and  preserve  an 
open  mind  upon  it.     (Hear,  hear.)  , 

Mr  KiLLiP  (Toxteth  Park)  suggested  that  another  official  inquiry 
should  be  held  to  see  whether  a  workable  scheme  could  be  evolved 
from  the  various  proposals  which  had  been  made.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  would  suggest  that  a  "self-help  purchase  scheme  of  a  single 
dwelling,  whose  rent  should  not  exceed  six  shillings  a  week,  and  a 
scheme  for  the  self-help  life-tenancy,"  should  be  introduced,  so  that 
by  a  small  weekly  payment  for  a  definite  period  the  artisan  and 
labourer  could  assure  a  home  over  his  head  in  his  old  age.  They 
must  do  what  they  could  for  the  working  classes.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  Rhodes  (Chorlton)  strongly  dissented  from  the  view  that 
the  recipient  of  an  old  age  pension  should  not  be  deprived 
of  his  vote.  It  was  mean  to  bribe  people  with  one's  own  money, 
and  it  was  many  times  meaner  to  bribe  them  with  other  people's 
money.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  It  might  lead  to  a  great  deal 
of  undue  influence. 

Mr  Meadows  (Bucklow)  said  the  words  "pension,"  "pauper," 
"workhouse,"  and  "almoner"  were  all  equally  objectionable  in  this 
matter.  There  was  a  great  fuss  made  about  the  money  needed  for 
old  age  pensions,  but  millions  were  readily  paid  for  warships  and  the 
South  African  War.  (A  Voice — "Quite  right,  too.")  Supposing 
adverse  circumstances  came  upon  them,  would  they  like  to  be  de- 
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prived  of  their  vote  ?  They  must  look  at  these  questions  from  their 
own  personal  standpoint.  The  poorer  classes  had  no  chance  to 
save  money. 

Mrs  Sale  (Chorlton)  objected  to  the  strictures  passed  on  "  want 
of  backbone"  in  the  paper.  "Backbone"  was  a  great  gift — (laughter) 
— and  if  those  who  did  not  possess  it  did  their  best,  it  was  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  them.    -(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Crosfield  (Liverpool)  said  the  great  difficulty  was  to  form 
a  scheme  of  pension  or  relief  which  applied  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  varying  forms  of  destitution.  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
was  the  difficulty,  for  instance,  at  Liverpool,  of  casual  labour,  with 
its  infrequent  work  at  high  wages.  Not  long  ago  a  few  persons 
thought  that  the  street  scavengers  should  be  paid  more  wages,  and 
when  the  advance  was  conceded,  the  old  men  who  were,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  Workhouse,  had  to  compete  with  young  men 
who  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  take  the  work  at  the  improved 
wage,  with  the  result  that  the  old  men  would  be  driven  into  the 
Workhouse  sooner  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  In  many 
callings  as  soon  as  a  man  got  to  the  age  of  fifty  there  was  very  little 
chance  of  his  obtaining  employment.  If  they  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  felt  so  much  difficulty  in  laying  down  a  rule  that  should 
apply  to  the  two  counties,  they  could  understand  how  much  more 
difficult  it  was  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  the  whole  country.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Professor  Flux  (Owens  College,  Manchester)  said  that  Mr  Rooke 
had  rightly  laid  stress  on  some  very  important  points  in  connection 
with  the  question.  The  agitation  had  reached  a  point  at  which  it 
was  rather  difficult  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  movement  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  aged  poor.  He  was  inclined  to 
regard  Mr  Rooke's  suggestions  as  practicable,  and  they  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  slight  modification,  and  in  some  sense  an  improvement, 
of  the  proposals  of  the  last  Select  Committee.  He  hoped  that  that 
report  had  been  studied  by  every  one  connected  with  Poor  Law 
administration.  He  (the  speaker)  happened  recently  to  have  made 
inquiries  into  a  matter  which  had  considerable  influence  with  the 
Select  Committee,  namely,  the  experience  of  Denmark  in  a  scheme 
closely  corresponding  with  the  scheme  that  Mr  Rooke  had  indicated. 
The  scheme  had  been  in  work  about  eight  years.  When  he  was  in 
Copenhagen  lately  he  made  inquiries  into  it.  The  scheme  was  not 
called  "  pension "  there,  but  a  term  meaning  "  supported  old  age." 
It  was  at  first  feared  that  the  "pensions"  would  destroy  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people  for  thrift,  but  there  had  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  savings  bank  returns.  Copenhagen  was  the  only  large 
centre  of  population  they  had  in  Denmark,  having  about  350,000 
people.  Curious  to  relate,  the  number  of  people  over  sixty  there  and 
m  Manchester  was  practically  the  same.  Of  the  6,000  fully  4,000 
were  women.  It  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  stress  of  life  falls 
harden  on  women  in  old  age,  who  would  profit  most  by  any  old  age 
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scheme.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  Copenhagen  Poor  Law  administration 
had  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  been  based  on  a  very  careful 
plan.  The  city  was  cut  up  into  twelve  districts,  each  with  relieving 
officer  and  assistant,  and  the  control  of  the  poor  was  very  strict 
there,  recipients  of  relief  not  being  allowed  to  sell  or  paw^n  any 
of  their  property.  There  was  a  steady  and  remarkable  decrease  on 
the  list  of  people  receiving  out-relief,  due  perhaps  to  the  desire  to 
qualify  for  the  pension  and  avoid  the  Workhouse  during  the  ten  years 
previous  to  their  application  for  the  pension.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Holland  ( North wich)  said  the  pension  scheme  would  be  no 
use  at  all  in  rural  districts,  as  land  was  going  out  of  cultivation  owing 
to  the  migration  of  the  labourers  to  the  towns.  I'his  was  a  ratepayers' 
question  as  well  as  a  matter  of  sentiment.  He  said,  seeing  the 
number  of  men  who  had  once  enjoyed  good  positions  and  then  came 
on  the  rates,  let  them  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity  contribute  towards 
a  provision  for  old  age.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Wood  (Nantwich)  said  the  matter  of  old  age  pensions  had 
been  forced  upon  the  notice  of  Guardians  by  the  agitation  in 
recent  years.  The  Friendly  Societies  were  very  divided  in  opinion 
about  the  desirability  of  a  national  pension  scheme.  But  the  opinion 
of  those  societies  must  not  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  rtiatter, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  the  societies  afforded  no  opportunity  for  making 
provision  for  old  age,  others  were  beyond  the  means  of  poor  men,  and 
many  persons  were  physically  defective  and  incapable  of  joining  such 
societies.  He  trusted  that  some  practicable  scheme  would  ultimately 
be  evolved,  and  thus  save  the  respectable  poor  from  having  to  enter 
the  Workhouse.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  RooKE  said  he  was  prepared  to  adopt  Mr  Rhodes*  suggestion 
that  the  recipients  of  the  pension  should  not  retain  a  vote.  He  had 
had  to  prepare  the  paper  not  only  for  that  Conference,  but  for  the 
public  generally,  and  must  not  be  taken  to  task  for  every  word  with 
which  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  might  disagree.  Some  objected  to  one 
word  and  some  to  another,  but  he  attached  no  importance  to  any 
of  the  words — it  was  the  scheme  that  he  wished  them  to  criticise. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  the  paper  was  very  important,  and  they  were 
all  deeply  indebted  to  Mr  Rooke.  (Cheers.)  A  number  of  objec- 
tions had  been  made  to  the  term  pension.  In  his  Union  the  people 
called  out-relief  a  "pension."  It  was  a  rather  misleading  word, 
because  it  opened  the  door  more  widely  than  for  the  relief  of  the 
necessitous  poor.  (Hear,  hear.)  Any  pension  scheme  would  have 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  most  careful  conditions  to  safeguard  the 
money  of  the  ratepayers.  He  suggested  that  instead  of  pension  they 
should  call  it  "  old  age  special  relief."  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Rooke,  in 
the  paper  at  any  rate,  proposed  not  to  disfranchise  the  recipients  of 
the  pensions.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  set  up  a  new  class  who 
would  receive  relief  and  yet  retain  their  vote.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  question  of  disfranchisement  ever  entered  the 
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head  of  a  man  seeking  relief.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  would  be  necessary 
to  disfranchise  the  recipient  of  relief,  at  any  rate,  as  regarded  the  local 
elections.  With  regard  to  the  weavers  mentioned  by  Mr  Whittaker, 
was  it  not  a  fact  that  they  received  very  high  wages  during  the  years 
in  which  they  were  in  full  work  ?  If  so,  they  should  not  have  provi- 
sion made  out  of  the  rates.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Friendly  Societies 
had  been  the  greatest  friends  of  the  Guardians  and  the  country,  and 
he  did  not  think  one  word  too  much  could  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
great  work  they  had  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  very  seldom  found 
a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society  appl3dng  for  relief.  If  each  Board  of 
Guardians  would  draw  up  a  scheme  for  their  own  locality  and  send 
it  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  excellent  progress  might  be  made. 
He  hoped  that  before  they  met  again  they  would  see  daylight  on  the 
question.  (Cheers.)  He  regretted  that  it  had  been  made  too  much 
a  political  question.  As  Guardians  they  knew  no  politics,  at  least  he 
hoped  so.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Manchester  for  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  and  his  kindness 
to  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Hagger,  the 
worthy  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  to  whom,  he  said,  the 
success  of  the  Conference  was  largely  due.  (Cheers.)  He  hoped  Mr 
Hagger  would  be  spared  for  many  years  to  take  part  in  the  work. 
^Cheers.) 

This  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr  Whitiaker  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  who 
would,  he  hoped,  be  spared  far  into  the  next  century  to  preside  at  their 
meetings.     (Cheers.) 

Alderman  M*Dougall  seconding,  said  it  was  a  very  great  distinc- 
tion and  advantage  to  have  their  Right  Hon.  President  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  the  Conference.     (Cheers.) 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  President  assured  the  Conference  that  there  was  no  work 
which  he  undertook  with  greater  pleasure,  and  he  would  be  glad  to 
^ive  his  services  in  the  future  if  he  were  spared  to  do  so.  (Cheers.) 
He  considered  the  Conference  to  have  been  a  most  successful  one, 
and  hoped  that  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  North-Western  Con- 
ference would  long  continue  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  with 
the  Poor  Law  administration.  He  felt  it  to  be  a  great  honour  to 
have  been  their  President  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  wished  them 
prosperity  and  success  in  Iheir  several  Unions.     (Cheers.) 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


In  the  afternoon  visits  were  paid  by  parties  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Styal  Cottage  Homes,  the  Crumpsall  Infirmary,  and  other  places 
of  special  interest. 
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visitors. 


H.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Inspector. 
Mrs  E.  M.  Ruault,  Harrogate. 


Miss  Rudult,  Ealing. 
E.   Barnard,  Chairman,  Luton  Union, 
Beds. 


The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  either  by  Delegates  or  other 
Guardians  :—Aysgarih,  Bramley,  Doncaster,  Driffield,  Easingwold,  Ecclesall 
Bierlow,  Goole,  Guisborough,  Helmsley,  Hemsworth,  Howden,  Kirby  Moorside, 
Leyburn,  Malton,  Northallerton,  Great  Ousebum,  Patrington,  Penistone,  Pock- 
lin^ton,  Pontefract,  Reeth,  Richmond,  Rotherham,  Scarborough,  Selby,  Settle, 
Skirlaugh,  Stokeslcy,  Tadcaster,  Thirsk,  Thorne,  Todmorden,  Wciherby,  Wharf- 
dale,  Whitby. 
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SUBJECTS   DISCUSSED— 

I.   PHTH1SIS,BY  MRj.GORDONi\rCANDLISH,L.R.C.P.,L.R.C.S.E., 

&C.,  Guardian  of  the  Poor^  Leeds  Union        -  -  -       425 

2.  Cottage  Homes,  by  Mr  T.  A.  Guy,  Guardian  of  the  Poor^ 

Bradford  Union  -  -  -  -  -  -43S 


The  Mayor  of  Harrogate  (Or  Myrtle)  welcomed  the  delegates 
to  the  town,  saying  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  see  them.  He 
would  not  detain  them  longer  than  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
delegates  would  find  their  meeting-place  comfortable,  and  that  their 
deliberations  would  be  advantageous  to  them. 

The  J'resident  said — I  feci  that  your  Executive  have  conferred  a 
great  honour  upon  me  in  askmg  me  to  preside  over  this  important 
Conference.  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  occupy  this 
position  on  account  of  any  great  experience  as  a  Poor  I^w  Guardian, 
for  though  I  have  been  nominally  a  Guardian  for  over  twenty  years, 
during  fifteen  of  these  I  held  the  office  ex-officio^  and  took  no  active 
part  in  the  duties,  and  it  is  only  since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1894  that  I  have  been  a  working  Guardian,  and  that  in 
a  small  agricultural  Union.  *  I  imagine,  therefore,  that  my  position 
to-day  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  1  am  a  native  of  the  prosperous 
town  in  which  we  are  assembled.  I  was  bom  and  bred  in  Harrogate, 
but  it  was  even  then  a  very  different  place  to  what  you  now  see  it. 
It  was  then  spoken  of,  and  correctly  spoken  of,  as  a  village.  There 
was  no  James  Street,  no  Central  Harrogate,  no  Central  Station,  and 
of  course  no  Mayor  and  Corporation,  who  are  very  modern  growths. 
Most  of  you  are  probably  familiar  with  the  description  of  Harrogate 
in  Smollett's  novel  as  a  ''  wild  common,  bare  and  bleak,  without  tree 
or  shrub,  or  the  least  sign  of  cultivation,  with  paltry  inns,  and  waters 
which  some  compare  with  rotten  eggs,  and  others  to  the  scourings  of 
a  foul  gun,  the  cures  ascribed  to  which  could,'*  says  the  writer,  **  be, 
I  am  persuaded,  have  been  as  efficaciously  and  infinitely  more  agree- 
ably performed  by  the  internal  and  external  use  of  sea-water."  This 
is  a  severe  judgment,  but  here  is  a  more  favourable  one  of  the  place 
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fifty  years  earlier,  which  I  came  across  by  accident  the  other  day  in 
a  quaint  book  of  autobiography:  "In  the  year  1731  I  arrived  at 
Harrogate,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  order  to  amuse  my 
mind  with  the  diversions  and  company  of  the  place.  It  is  a  small 
straggling  village,  on  a  heath  two  miles  from  Knaresborough.  What- 
ever ails  you  (the  consumption  excepted),  fly  to  Harrogate,  and  the 
stinking  water  will  do  you  good,  if  your  hour  be  not  come;  and 
if  you  are  well,  the  waters  will  promote  long  life,  and  make  you  the 
more  able  to  dance  with  the  ladies."  I  have  dwelt  on  the  evolution 
of  Harrogate,  because  the  change  from  the  "  wild  common,  bare  and 
bleak,"  and  the  "  small  straggling  village  "  of  the  last  century,  to  the 
thriving  and  prosperous  town  of  to-day,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  during  the  same  time.  In  one  point,  however,  the  analogy  does 
not  hold  good.  There  are  still  some  old  Residents  who  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  Harrogate  of  the  past,  but  there  can  be  none  who 
would  wish  to  revert  to  the  Poor  Law  administration  of  even  fifty 
years  ago.  Listen  to  this,  written  by  the  poet  Crabbe  in  1783. 
Speaking  of  the  aged  poor,  he  says : — 

"  Theirs  is  yon  House  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door  ; 
lliere,  where  the  putrid  vapours,  flagging,  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day. 
There  children  dwell,  who  know  no  parent's  care. 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love*  dwell  there : 
Heartbroken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed. 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed  ; 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears. 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood's  fears. 
The  lame*  the  blind,  and  far  the  happier  they, 
The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay." 

Here  again  is  plain  prose  from  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners in  1834.  Speaking  of  parishes  containing  a  population  of 
from  500  to  800,  they  say :  "  The  building  called  the  Workhouse  is 
usually  occupied  by  60  or  80  paupers,  made  up  of  a  dozen  or  more 
neglected  children,  20  or  30  able-bodied  adult  paupers  of  both  sexes, 
and  probably  an  equal  number  of  aged  and  impotent  persons  who 
are  proper  objects  of  relief.  Amidst  these  the  mothers  of  bastard 
children  and  prostitutes  live  without  shame,  and  associate  freely  with 
the  youth,  who  have  also  the  example  and  conversation  of  the  fre- 
quent inmates  of  the  county  gaol,  the  poacher,  the  vagrant,  the 
decayed  beggar,  and  other  characters  of  the  worst  description.  To 
these  may  often  be  added  a  solitary  blind  person,  one  or  two  idiots, 
and  not  unfrequently  are  heard  from  among  the  rest  the  incessant 
ravings  of  some  neglected  lunatic.  In  such  receptacles  the  sick  poor 
are  often  immured."  Surely  when  we  look  at  these  revolting  but 
true  pictures,  and  compare  them  with  our  Workhouses,  Infirmaries, 
Cottage  Homes,  and  Training  Ships  of  to  day,  we  may  thank  God 
and  take  courage.     I  pass  on  to  consider  some  of  the  principal 
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events  of  the  last  twelve  months,  as  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned. 
As  recently  as  September  last,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  conferring  upon  Guardians  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  certain  subordinate  officers,   including  Collectors,  School 
Attendance  Officers,  Porters,  Industrial  Trainers.     Is  this  the  be- 
ginning of  the  escape  from  what  many  regard  as  the  oppressive 
control  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ?     I  fear  that  the  action  of 
the  Leicester  Guardians  in  the  vaccination  question  will  tend  to 
hinder  rather  than  to  promote  our  complete  freedom.     With  regard 
to  vaccination,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  result  of  the  recent 
Act  which  I  think  was   not  sufficiently  foreseen.      I   refer  to  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  fees  paid  to  vaccination  officers.     The 
figures  are  very  startling.     In  my  own  little  Union,  for  the  half-year 
ending  last  September,  the  amount  is  £s4f  compared  with  ;£ii  and 
j£i  3  in  the  two  preceding  years.    But  what  shall  we  say  of  Nottingham, 
where  the  amount  for  the  year  ending  Michaelmas  1898  was  £6$,  and 
for  that  ending  Michaelmas  1899,  ;^i,o6i.     The  increase  appears 
incredible,  but  the  figures  are  taken  from  the  Councillor  and  Guardian 
newspaper,  as  a  return  presented  to  the   Nottingham   Board.     It 
should  be  noted  that  eleven   public  vaccinators  were  employed  as 
against  six  in  the  previous  year,  but  this  in  no  way  accounts  for  the 
increase,  the  fees  paid  to  the  former  officers  being  increased  tenfold, 
twelvefold,  fifteenfold,  and  in  one  case  twentyfold.     I  don't  suppose 
that  blame  attaches  to  the  medical  officers.     They  cannot  be  expected 
to  pay  the  domiciliary  visits  required  without  reasonable  remuneration, 
but  I  question  whether  the  Act  would  have  passed  as  easily  as  it  did 
if  this  enormous  increase  to  the  rates  had  been  foreseen.     Two 
Parliamentary   Committees   have  during  the    past   year  presented 
reports  very  important  from  a  Poor  Law  point  of  view.     The  first, 
on  Cottage   Homes  for  the  Aged   Poor,   forms   the  subject  of  a 
paper  which  will  be  read  to  us  this  afternoon,  and  I  defer  any  remarks 
upon  it  until   then.     The  second,  on  Pensions  for  the  Aged  and 
Deserving  Poor,  deals  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be   the  most 
important  subject  of  the  kind  of  the  present  day.     I  need  do  no 
more  than  remind  you  of  the  past  history  of  the  question,  of  Lord 
Aberdare's  Commission  in  1893,  of  Lord  Rothschild's  in  1896,  and  of 
their  failure  to  arrive  at  any  recommendation.     Last  session,  how- 
ever, the  Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr  Chaplin,  after  a  com- 
paratively short  session,  issued  a  report  containing  a  definite  scheme, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  scheme  will  form  the 
basis  of  any  Bill  introduced  by  the  present  Government.     It  becomes, 
therefore,  I  think,  most  essential  for  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout 
the  country  to  give  their  serious  and  immediate  attention  to  this 
matter,  as  the  consequence  of  passing  into  law  an  imperfectly  con- 
sidered scheme  would  be  disastrous.     Before  speaking  about  Mr 
Chaplin's  recommendations,  however,  I  will  remind  you  that  there 
are  various  proposals  for  old  age  pensions  before  the  country  differing 
greatly  from  each  other  in  principle. 
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1.  Mr  Charles  Booth's  idea  of  universal  pensions,  without  any 
regard  to  character  or  pecuniary  position. 

2.  The  compulsory  insurance  idea,  with  which  Canon  Blackley 
is  identified,  confining  the  grant  of  pensions  to  those  wh6  have 
themselves  contributed  to  the  Pension  Fund. 

3.  The  limitation  of  pensions  to  the  deserving  and  necessitous 
poor. 

There  are.  of  course,  endless  varieties  in  detail,  but  these  are, 
I  think,  the  three  great  differentiating  principle*.  The  first  scheme 
was  very  clearly  explained  by  Mr  Rogers,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Committee  of  Organised  Labour  for  Promoting  Old  Age  Pensions,  at 
the  recent  Church  Congress.  He  advocated  a  pension  of  "  not  less 
than  5s.  weekly  to  all  persons  over  sixty-five,  the  only  conditions 
being  age  and  nationality,  no  distinction  being  made  between  de- 
serving and  undeserving."  I  venture  to  hope  that  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable Government  which  would  even  bring  forward  such  a 
scheme  as  this.  Just  think  what  it  means,  not  less  than  5s.  per 
week  to  every  person  who  liked  to  claim  it.  What  a  roaring  trade 
would  be  done  by  the  public-houses  on  pay-day!  No  one  knows 
what  the  cost  would  be.  Twenty  millions  a  year  has  been  suggested. 
I  don't  think  I  need  say  more  as  to  this  scheme  to  this  audience  of 
practical  men  and  women.  The  next  plan,  compulsory  insurance, 
has  much  to  recommend  it  in  theory.  Canon  Blackley  describes  it 
as  a  system  of  independent  pensions  for  independent  people.  This 
principle  is  in  existence  in  Germany.  It  was  established  in  1889, 
and  in  the  year  1897,  400,000  persons  drew  pensions  amounting  to 
^2,750,000,  of  which  over  one  million  was  given  by  the  State,  the 
rest  equally  derived  from  deductions  from  wages  and  payments  by  em- 
ployers. The  average  pension  is  about  2s.  8d.  per  week,  and  the 
system  is  said  to  be  cumbrous,  expensive  to  administer,  and  not 
acceptable  to  those  benefited.  Mr  Chaplin's  Report  considers  that 
there  are  two  fatal  objections  to  any  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance, 
viz.,  the  necessary  delay  before  it  could  come  into  operation  ;  and 
s2condly,  the  conviction  of  the  Committee  that  it  would  be  opposed  to 
the  wishes  of  the  very  class  whom  it  is  desired  to  assist.  We  now  come 
to  the  third  idea,  viz.,  that  of  pensions  for  the  aged  and  deserving 
poor  only.  I  think  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the  country 
that  something  should  be  done  in  this  direction.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly many  old  people  who,  from  misfortune  or  illness,  have 
been  unable  to  make  provision  for  their  old  age,  and  who  now  have  to 
suffer  the  disabilities  of  pauperism.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  there 
are  only  two  countries  where  old  age  pensions  are  in  force,  />.,  Ger- 
many, with  its  compulsory  insurance  scheme ;  and  Denmark,  with  a 
system  that  is  very  much  like  our  out-relief,  except  that  it  cannot  be 
refused  to  natives  who  are  over  sixty  and  practically  destitute,  pro- 
vided that  the  applicant  must  not  have  undergone  sentence  for  any 
dishonourable  transaction,  or  have  caused  his  poverty  by  his  own 
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fault  or  disorderly  life,  or  have  received  Poor  Law  relief  during  the 
previous  ten  years.  The  amount  and  nature  of  the  relief  are  left  to 
the  direction  of  the  Local  Authority,  but  it  must  be  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  applicant  and  his  family.  For  further  interesting 
information  as  to  the  Danish  scheme  I  refx;r  you  to  the  Report  of 
Mr  Chaplin's  Committee.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  briefly  their 
own  recommendations.  At  an  early  part  of  their  inquiry  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  "  that  the  needs  of  many  of  the  aged  and 
deserving  poor  would  not  be  met  by  any  scheme  for  old  age 
pensions  only,  and  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
them  by  improved  poor  relief  as  well  as  by  old  age  pensions."  Later 
on  in  their  Report  they  heartily  concur  in  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  Cottage  Homes  Committee.  As  to  pensions,  they  recommend 
that  any  person  who  satisfies  the  pension  authority  that  he  (i)  is  a 
British  subject ;  (2)  is  sixty-five ;  (3)  has  not  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  without  option  of  fine  during  last  twenty 
years ;  (4)  has  not  received  other  than  medical  relief,  unless  under 
circumstances  of  a  ivhoUy  exceptional  character  during  the  last  twenty 
years  ;  (5)  is  resident  in  the  district ;  (6)  has  not  income  of  more  than 
IDS.  per  week;  (7)  has  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  by  his 
industry  or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  providence,  to  make  provi- 
sion for  himself  and  those  immediately  dependent  on  him,  shall 
receive  a  certificate  and  be  entitled  to  a  pension.  With  reference  to 
reasonable  providence,  the  authority  should  be  bound  to  take  into 
consideration  whether  and  how  far  it  has  been  shown,  either  by 
membership  of  a  Benefit  Society  for  a  period  of  years,  or  by  the 
endeavour  of  the  applicant  to  make  some  provision  for  his  own  sup- 
port by  means  of  saung  or  investment,  or  some  other  definite  mode 
of  thrift.  The  Committee  recommend  that  a  pension  authority 
should  be  set  up  in  each  Union  consisting  of  not  less  than  six  nor 
more  than  twelve  of  the  Guardians,  that  when  appointed  it  should  be 
independent  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  that  other  members  should 
be  added  to  it,  including  representatives  of  other  public  bodies,  but 
that  the  Guardian  members  should  always  be  in  the  majority.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  cost  of  the  pensions  should  be  borne  by  the  common 
fund  of  the  Union,  aided  by  a  contribution  from  imperial  sources 
made  on  the  basis  of  population,  but  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the 
estimated  cost.  As  to  the  amount  and  term  of  pension,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be- from  5s.  to  7?,  per  week,  payable  through  the 
Post  Office,  and  awarded  for  not  less  than  three  years,  to  be  renewed 
then,  but  subject  to  withdrawal.  The  Committee  think  that  applica- 
tions should  be  made  on  a  prescribed  form,  and  signed  before 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  on  oath,  and  without  fee.  Such  is  the 
scheme  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee.  I  hope,  as  I  said 
before,  that  Boards  of  Guardians  will  very  carefully  consider  it.  It 
is,  of  course,  as  to  its  details,  open  to  some  very  obvious  criticisms, 
some  of  which  are  well  brought  out  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,     i.  Is  there  to  be  di  legal  right  to  a  pension? 
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Can  the  applicant  sue  for  it  ?     If  so,  legal  decisions  will  probably  con- 
fine the  relief  within  very  strict  bounds.     If  not,  the  system  will  be 
an  enlarged  out-relief.     At  present  the  law  only  recognises  the  right 
to  relief  from  actual  destitution,  such  relief  to  be  given  in  the  Work- 
house.    2.  The  limit  of  los.     A  man  who  has  saved,  say,  a  sum  pro- 
ducing I  IS.  per  week,  will  be  in  a  worse  position  than  a  man  who  has 
only  Qs,  per  week,  as  the  latter  would  get  5s.  extra  in  pension.     It 
will  therefore  be  worth  while  for  the  former  to  get  rid  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  capital  so  as  to  bring  his  income  within  the  limit    Again,  how 
will  it  be  possible  for  the  Pension  Committee  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  incomes  of  applicants?     No   estimate  whatever  has 
been  made  by  the  Committee  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  their  scheme, 
and  this  is  a  very  material  omission.     On  one  point  they  are  in  my 
view  thoroughly  sound,  />.,  their  refusal  to  make  County  Councils 
the  pension  authorities.     They  could  not  possibly  carry  out  the  work 
satisfactorily,  and  in  the  West  Riding,  at  all  events,  the  County  Council 
is  already  overburdened  with  work.     I  ought  perhaps  in  fairness  to 
point  out  that  many  persons,  whose  opinion  is  of  great  weight,  object 
in  principle  to  any  State  Pension  Scheme  at  all.     Their  objections 
from  a  Poor  Law  point  of  view  are  thus  summarised : — (a.)  That 
State  pensions  constitute  a  total  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  involve  an  enormous  system  of  out-relief.     The  Workhouse  test, 
which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  necessary  condition  of  Poor 
I^w  administration,  would  be  abolished  so  far  as  those  of  the  specified 
age  are  concerned.     (^.)  That  State  pensions  would  to  a  great  extent 
cause  relations,  friends,  old  employers,  and  others  who  have  natural 
obligations  towards  pensioners,  to  discontinue  their  assbtance.     (c) 
That  a  pension  system  would  constitute  a  definite  abandonment  of 
the  hope  that  any  large  proportion  of  the  poor  will  ever  be  able  to 
provide  for  their  old  age  by  the  improvement  of  wages  and  an  increase 
in  their  sense  of  responsibility.     The  well-known  Bradfield  Board 
of  Guardians  have  formally  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  present 
requirement  is  not  old  age  pensions,  or  more  outdoor  relief,  so  much 
as  more  careful  administration,  and  in  support  of  this  view  quote  the 
following  interesting  figures  from  their  own  Union  : — 

Population.     I'^^l-^         Outdo^- 

1871.  January  i,        i5»853         259  999  1,258 

Ag^ed  aver  Sixfy-Ftve, 

72  229  301 

Death-rate,  16.5. 
1898.  January  i,       1 9^047         120  14  134 

Aged  oi'er  Sixty-Five, 

44  10  54 

Death-rate,  11.5 

My  own  view  is  of  little  value,  but  my  reading  on  the  subject  leads 
me  to  two  conclusions,  viz. — (i)  That  the  Guardians  should  form  the 
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majority  of  each  Pension  Committee  should  such  be  appointed  ;  and 
(2)  that  State  pensions  should,  if  granted,  be  confined  strictly  to  the 
aged  and  deserving  poor.  I  must  now  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close,  and 
I  fear  X  have  already  detained  you  loo  long.  We  are  going  to  hear 
papers  on  two  very  interesting  subjects,  and  shall,  I  hope,  return  to  our 
homes  wiser  people  and  more  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
laid  upon  us.  Our  work  as  Poor  Law  Guardians  is  of  a  most  im- 
portant character.  It  brings  us  no  material  gains,  we  seldom  if  ever 
are  praised,  and  we  are  frequently  blamed.  It  has  many  and  great 
difficulties,  notably  that  of  avoiding  on  the  one  hand  a  harsh  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  and  on  the  other  the  tendency  to  be 
generous  with  other  people's  money.  But  it  should  bring  its  own 
reward  to  us,  not  only  in  the  great  and  varying  interests  which  it 
carries  in  its  train,  but  in  the  reflection  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
necessary,  useful,  and  in  the  largest  sense  a  Christian  work. 
Mr  M*Candlish  then  read  the  following  paper : — 
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Bv  Mr  J.  GORDON  M^CANDLISH,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.E., 

L.F.P.  &  S.L.M., 

Guardian  o/the  Poor^  Letds  Union, 


In  accepting  your  kind  invitation  to  read  a  paper  upon 
such  an  important  subject  as  phthisis,  I  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Leeds  Board  of  Guardians  and  myself 

It  is  impracticable,  with  the  time  and  space  at  my 
disposal,  to  do  more  than  give  a  brief  resume  of  the 
salient  points  of  the  subject. 

In  recent  yea,rs  no  subject  has  received  so  much 
attention,  and  rightly  so,  for  in  no  other  department 
of  medicine  has  such  an  enormous  amount  of  time, 
money,  and  thought  been  expended,  and  with  gratifying 
results. 

For  many  years  the  true  nature  and  causes  of  the 
disease  were  to  some  extent  veiled  in  obscurity,  and 
not  until  bacteriology  became  a  recognised  and  estab- 
lished science  were  we  able  to  say  definitely,  phthisis 
is  a  condition  of  the  tissues  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
specific  microbe — the  tubercle  bacillus. 
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From  this  scientists  were  able  to  prove  that  phthisis 
it  not  necessarily  a  hereditary  disease. 

Of  the  discovery  and  isolation  of  the  specific  bacil- 
lus I  need  not  enter  into  here,  but  will  content  myself 
with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  general  question. 

The  bacillus,  when  properly  stained  and  examined 
by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  microscope,  looks  very  much 
like  a  slender  rod  with  bright  round  spots  on  it.  In 
a  lung  affected  with  the  disease  there  are  enormous 
numbers  of  these  rods  or  bacilli. 

It  may  well  be  mentioned  here,  that  so  long  as  the 
tubercle  bacillus  is  imprisoned  in  the  body,  the  sufferer 
from  phthisis  is  not  infective  to  others,  but  the  matter 
coughed  up  by  the  infected  person  is  very  highly 
charged  with  bacilli,  and  is  infective. 

The  disease  assumes  several  forms,  and  occurs  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  human  body.  In  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  especially  in  children,  it 
occurs,  and  is  a  source  of  grave  anxiety.  The  dis- 
charges  in  such  cases  are  infective,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  in  such  a  way  as  will  preclude  any  risk  of  infection 
to  others. 

In  some  instances  the  glands  in  the  neck  are  affected, 
whilst  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  exempt. 
Such  cases  are  noi  infectious.  So  also  when  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  disease,  no 
infection  need  be  feared,  so  long  as  there  be  no  dis- 
charges from' the  nose  or  ears. 

Cases  of  general  acute  tuberculosis  in  the  human 
subject  are  only  slightly  if  at  all  infectious.  Other  more 
infectious  conditions  are  closed  tuberculous  diseases 
of  the  bones,  joints,  and  glands  of  neck. 

All  forms  of  the  disease,  when  accompanied  by 
discharges,  are  more  or  less  infectious,  whether  affect- 
ing bones,  glands,  mouth,  nose,  ear,  or  throat. 

One  noteworthy  feature  of  these  discharges  is  the 
fact  that  the  numbers  of  bacilli  are  infinitely  less  in 
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proportion  than  in  the  matter  coughed  up  from  lung 
tissue  affected  with  phthisis.  The  sputum  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  discharges,  whilst  that  from  the 
bowels  ranks  next  in  order  in  infective  power. 

The  most  common  form  in  which  tuberculosis  is 
communicated  is  by  the  inhalation  of^  tuberculous 
material  or  by  swallowing  tuberculous  matter  in  one 
form  or  another.  It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence 
for  a  veterinary  surgeon  or  a  butcher,  in  cutting  up 
tuberculous  carcases,  to  be  infected  with  tuberculosis, 
through  a  light  scratch  or  abrasion. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  discharges  must  be 
dried  and  dispersed  as  fine  dust  in  the  atmosphere 
before  they  can  reach  the  lungs  by  way  of  the  respira- 
tory passages,  and  if  in  all  cases  we  could  ensure  that 
the  discharges  from  tuberculous  patients  were  not 
allowed  to  dry,  or  were  disinfected,  we  should  have 
made  a  distinct  advance  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  prevention  of  consumption. 

Whatever  part  of  the  body  is  attacked  by  the 
tubercle  bacillus  must  of  necessity  have  been  weakened 
or  injured  as  a  preparatory  measure,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  bacilli  must  be  considerable  before  a  definite 
holding  is  obtatnable. 

A  rigorous  and  prolonged  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body  usually  takes  place  before  the 
disease  can  establish  itself,  and  healthy  persons  do  not 
as  a  rule  contract  the  disease,  except  after  prolonged 
and  intimate  exposure  to  infection. 

The  common  lodging-houses  and  the  overcrowded 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  responsible  for  the  accumulation  of  the  infection 
and  the  transmission  of  disease. 

Wherever  expectoration  is  to  any  extent  indulged 
in — as  in  theatres,  music  halls,  public-houses,  mills  and 
workshops,  railway  carriages,  tramcars.  and  similar 
places — risks  of  infection  undoubtedly  exist. 
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It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  publicans  and  their 
servants  stand  almost  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  sufferers 
from  phthisis. 

In  combating  this  disease  preventative  measures 
are  necessary,  and  these  to  a  great  extent  depend  upon 
the  public  being  familiar  with  the  necessary  precau- 
tions to  be  taken,  and  the  afflicted  taught  and  urged 
to  carry  out  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
safeguard  their  fellow-creatures. 

To  ensure  this  probably  the  best  method  to  adopt 
would  be  some  form  of  notification  of  the  disease,  as  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  ask  the  sanitary  authorities  to 
cleanse  and  disinfect  houses  in  which  cases  have 
occurred  unless  they  know  where  such  cases  have 
resided. 

Dr  Niven,  of  Manchester,  recently  recommended 
the  provision  of  isolation  hospitals,  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  tuberculous  meat  and  milk, 
improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  and  prevention  of  overcrowding. 

A  complete  system  of  notification  would  no  doubt 
serve  to  guide  administrative  action  by  showing  how  a 
maximum  of  good  might  be  attained  with  a  minimum 
of  effort. 

Permit  me  to  quote  Dr  Niven's  suggestions  in 
reference  to  the  education  of  the  general  public  in 
this  important  matter  : — 

**  Medical  and  other  officers  to  instruct  patients  in 
the  procedure  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  the 
disease. 

**  Distribution  of  leaflets  containing  information  re- 
lative to  the  prevention  of  the  disease,  and  offering 
disinfection  free  of  charge  upon  application. 

'*  Medical  men  to  be  urged  to  devote  as  much 
care  and  attention  as  possible  to  the  prevention  of  the 
disease. 

**  An  official  paper  of  instruction  to  be  left  at  the 
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houses   where   cases   of   consumption    are  known  to 
reside. 

**  Disinfection  by  the  sanitary  authorities  of  every 
house  in  which  a  death  from  consumption  has  occurred. 

"  Complete  control  of  the  milk  supply. 

"  Copies  of  the  suggested  official  handbill  to  be 
forwarded  to  employers  of  labour,  calling  upon  them 
to  see  that  spitting  on  the  floor  or  furniture  be  not 
allowed  in  the  workrooms,  and  to  see  that  any  working 
man  or  woman  affected  with  a  chronic  cough  takes 
such  precautions  as  will  prevent  them  being  a  source 
of  danger  to  others  in  the  workroom. 

**  Publicans  should  be  requested  to  take  similar 
action,  as  it  is  probable  that  public-houses  play  no  in- 
considerable part  in  the  propagation  of  the  disease. 

**  Keepers  of  common  lodging-houses  and  registered 
lodging-houses  should  be  requested  to  put  up  notices  as 
to  cleanliness,  and  see  that  the  suggestions  contained 
therein  are  carried  out  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power. 

** Railway,  tramways,  and  omnibus  companies  should 
insist  on  the  thorough  and  regular  cleansing  and  dis- 
infection of  cars,  and  notices  to  passengers  to  abstain 
from  expectorating  in  the  cars  should  be  displayed.'* 

Of  the  treatment  of  phthisis  it  is  necessary  to  say 
but  little,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  "open-air"  treat- 
ment is  now  generally  accepted  as  being  by  far  the 
most  successful. 

Our  position  as  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians  is 
clear.  We  must  take  steps  for  the  isolation  of  all  cases 
of  phthisis  coming  under  our  charge,  no  matter  in 
what  stage  of  the  disease  the  sufferer  may  be  in  when 
brought  to  us. 

We  recognise  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  cases  coming  under  our  observation 
would  be  in  any  way  benefited  by  residence  in  a  sana- 
torium, with  its  accompanying  treatment,  fresh  air  and 
a  repletion  of  good  food. 
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I  venture  to  state  that,  judging  from  statistics,  not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  Union 
cases  would  benefit  at  all,  and  probably  not  more. than 
half  of  these  could  be  made  sufficiently  fit  to  take  up 
again  the  active  work  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Yet 
if  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  be  cured,  any  outlay, 
however  great,  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  result. 

We  must,  however,  divide  the  curable  from  the 
incurable.  The  curable  should  be  treated  by  the 
**  open -air"  treatment  in  sanatoria  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  the 
treatment  is  best  carried  out  in  one  large  building  or 
in  several  smaller  ones. 

The  chief  argument  for  adopting  the  smaller  Cottage 
Home  type  of  buildings  is  that  more  complete  isolation 
would  be  obtained,  and  of  this  we  can  hold  no  two 
opinions,  but  I  consider  the  expense  would  be  infinitely 
greater,  and  not  commensurate  with  the  advantaijes 
obtained:  Then  the  question  arises  who  is  responsible 
for  the  erection  and  cost  of  maintenance  of  these  in- 
stitutions. 

Phthisis  is  an  infectious  disease,  and  should,  with- 
out doubt,  be  placed  upon  the  schedule  of  notifiable 
diseases. 

In  my  opinion,  the  municipal  authority  is  the 
authority  to  deal  with  this  question  as  they  do  with 
other  infectious  diseases,  so  far  as  notification,  inspec- 
tion, &c.,  is  concerned.  That  sanatoria  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  municipality  seems  clear,  for  the  efficient 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  people  is  a  responsibility 
which  must  not  be  under-estimated. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  owing  to  the  vital  im- 
portance of  protecting  the  health  of  the  community,  as 
a  whole,  from  the  ravages  of  this  terrible  disease,  the 
State  should  be  the  prime  mover  in  any  scheme  for 
its  own  welfare,  and  that  sanatoria  should  be  under  the 
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direction  and  administration  of  the  State  direct,  or  the 
county  authority. 

However  this  may  be  decided,  we  should  be  able 

•to  send  our  consumptive  patients  likely  to  benefit  by 

the  **  open-air'*  treatment  to  such  sanitoria  on  payment 

of  a  small  sum  weekly,  just  as  we  do  for  the  sufferers 

from  other  infectious  diseases. 

The  responsibility  at  present  rests  upon  the  muni- 
cipal authority,  and  it  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
poor.  The  working*  classes  will  be  enabled  to  receive 
suitable  treatment  without  any  fear  of  pauperisation  of 
other  members  of  the  phthisical  patient's  family. 

It  is  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  and  incurable  cases 
we  must  give  attention.  The  crowding  together  of 
these  cases  in  the  wards  of  hospitals  is  neither  good 
for  the  patients  nor  their  attendants,  the  nurses,  and 
it  is  to  these  we  as  Guardians  should  devote  our 
chief  attention. 

The  establishment  of  farms  or  Cottage  Homes  in 
suitable  positions  outside  our  large  towns  and  cities, 
under  efficient  management  and  amidst  hygienic  sur- 
roundings, would  not  only  make  the  lot  of  the  suffering 
better,  and  the  burden  of  their  sickness  lighter,  but 
would  render  the  disease  less  of  a  menace  to  the  health 
of  others. 

In  summarising,  I  would  place  before  you  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions : — 

Phthisis  being  an  infectious  disease,  should  be  placed 
upon  the  schedule  of  notifiable  diseases. 

Phthisis  being  an  infectious  disease,  curable  cases 
should  be  dealt  with  by  our  sanitary  and  municipal 
authorities  by  means  of  sanatoria. 

That  incurable  cases  coming  under  the  observation 
of  our  Unions  should  not  be  treated  in  our  Union 
Infirmaries,  but  in  buildings  apart,  or,  better  still,  in 
Cottage  Homes  or  farms  in  the  country. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr  Myrtle  (Harrogate)  said  he  thanked  the  reader  of  the  paper, 
and  said  that  the  phthisical  patients  might  be  classified  as  curable, 
chronic,  and  absolutely  incurable.  The  curable  patients  ought  to  be 
treated  by  the  open-air  method  in  sanatoria.  As  the  knowledge  that 
phthisis  was  a  curable  disease  became  generally  known,  there  would 
be  a  movement  on  the  part  of  rich  and  generous  persons  to  establish 
sanatoria  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  that  way  the  hospitals 
were  established  in  the  past.  He  remembered  two  cases  of  brothers 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  He  recommended  the  first  that  came  to  him 
to  go  to  Bournemouth,  but  a  few  months  later  he  saw  him  swinging 
on  a  gate  on  a  farm  at  Starbeck  Top,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had 
been  there  all  the  winter,  w^orking  on  a  farm,  instead  of  adopting  the 
advice  to  go  to  the  seaside.  The  disease  was  quite  cured-  When 
some  time  later  the  other  brother  fell  ill  with  the  same  complaint,  he 
sent  him  to  undergo  the  same  treatment  at  Starbeck  Top.  Cases  of 
consumption  were  to  a  large  extent  infectious,  but  he  was  not  going 
to  say  that  the  theory  of  hereditary  taint  could  be  altogether  set  aside 
in  these  cases.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  Solly  (Harrogate)  said  he  hoped  they  would  not  go  away 
without  hearing  something  of  the  Poor  Law  side  of  the  subject.  He 
was  glad  to  think  that  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject  had  been 
at  last  recognised  by  those  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Mountainous  sites  were  not  indispensable  for  sanatoria.  Many  of  the 
Continental  sanatoria  were  established  in  damp,  low-lying  situations, 
subject  to  fogs,  and  altogether  contrary  to  popular  ideas  of  the  essen- 
tials of  such  a  place.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go  far  afield  in  search 
of  sites.  The  hereditary  theory  of  consumption  had  this  basis  of 
fact,  that  the  constitution  of  some  persons  offered  a  very  favourable 
ground  for  the  development  of  the  bacillus.  He  did  not  anticipate 
any  legislation  on  a  heroic  scale  in  this  matter  for  the  next  ten  or 
twelve  years  at  least.  The  benefits  of  the  open-air  treatment  might 
not  prove  to  be  so  great  as  in  their  first  enthusiasm  they  hoped  for. 
They  must  crush  down  the  opposition  to  the  regulation  of  the  meat 
and  milk  trades.  The  law  was  not  a  terror  to  good  works.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Machon  (Sheffield)  said  they  were  all  very  glad  to  ^hear 
that  the  disease  was  curable.  He  did  not  know  whether  Dr 
M*Candlish  advocated  the  opening  of  public  farms,  or  sending  men 
to  work  on  ordinary  farms.  The  question  was,  how  could  they  get 
notice  of  the  disease  directly  it  manifested  itself?  He  would  also 
like  to  know  how  the  consumptives  should  dispose  of  the  expectorated 
matter. 

Dr  Smith  (North  Bierley)  said  that  as  Poor  Law  Guardians  they 
had  to  deal  mostly  with  chronic  cases,  and  these  cases  were  liable  to 
be  a  source  of  infection  to  persons  suffering  from  chest  complaints. 
It«  would  be  a  very  wrong  thing  to  send  consumptives  to  work  on 
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farms,  and  so  imperil  the  purity  of  the  milk  supply.  There  was  also 
the  danger  of  getting  milk  from  cows  which  were  tuberculous.  The 
paf)er  omitted  an  important  point — the  possibility  of  infecting  the 
water  supply  of  the  large  towns  by  excreta  or  sputum.  The  Poor 
I^w  got  hold  of  the  patients  too  late  as  a  rule.  If  consumptives 
could  be  induced  to  be  careful  about  the  sputum,  the  disease  might 
be  considerably  diminished. 

Mr  TiLLOTSON  (Halifax)  said  the  doctors  were  by  no  means  agreed 
as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  disease,  and  they  were  the 
best  persons  to  discuss  the  question.  He  hoped  the  Guardians  would 
•emphatically  express  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  within  their  pfovince 
at  all  to  treat  the  disease.  It  was  essentially  a  matter  for  munici- 
palities to  attend  to,  and  it  should  be  made  a  notifiable  disease,  and 
left  to  the  sanitary  authority  to  deal  with.  He  was  struck  with  the 
thought  of  whether  there  was  not  danger  to  the  gathering  grounds  of 
town  water  supply  by  the  excreta  of  tuberculous  animals.  He  hoped 
that  the  Guardians  would  go  on  doing  their  best  for  those  who 
had  got  the  disease.  They  were  doing  their  best  to  improve  the 
hospitals. 

Mr  Bentham  (Bradford)  said  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  Guar- 
dians' duty  to  treat  such  cases  as  came  under  their  notice.  While 
they  were  quarrelling  about  the  question  of  which  authority  should 
deal  with  the  disease,  it  was  committing  its  ravages  in  every  direction. 
As  it  was  now  generally  recognised  that  consumption  was  an  infec- 
tious disease,  they  ought  to  take  care  that  the  incurable  cases  should 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  infirmary  patients,  while  the  curable 
cases  should  be  sent  to  sanatoria.  The  Guardians  had  the  rates  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  by  judicious  expenditure  might  save  or  prolong 
thousands  of  useful  liyes.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Feldman  (Hull)  said  that  the  Hull  Sanitary  Committee  had 
recently  discussed  the  question  of  making  consumption  a  notifiable 
disease.  Some  of  the  members  objected  that  if  they  did  they  would 
have  no  power  to  remove  the  sufferers  to  hospitals.  It  was,  in  fact, 
open  to  question  whether  the  local  authority  could  compel  the  re- 
moval of  a  person  suffering  from  small-pox  to  the  small-pox  hospital. 
He  would  be  glad  if  the  doctors  of  the  country  would  mature  their 
opinions  as  to  how  tuberculosis  should  be  dealt  with.  Separate 
wards  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  chronic  cases.  The  sanitary 
authority  would  be  the  proper  body  to  deal  with  isolation  cases. 

Mr  Kennedy  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  that  with 
regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  (iuardians  or  the  sanitary 
authority  should  provide  for  tubercular  patients,  he  took  it  there  was 
a  wide  distinction  between  zymotic  diseases  and  tuberculosis,  for 
those  suffering  from  the  former  were  detained  in  hospital  only  a  few 
weeks,  while  those  suffering  from  the  latter  might  linger  in  the  hospital 
for  years.  Besides,  if  they  had,  as  they  would  have,  to  deal  with 
chronic  cases,  the  pressure  on  the  hospitals,  especially  in  London, 
would  be  intolerable.     They  were  glad  to  hear  the  medical  opinion 
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that  consumption  was  curable.  He  thought  it  was  something  more 
than  merely  infectious,  and  that  there  must  be  something  of  a 
hereditar)'  nature  about  it.  He  believed  that  it  was,  therefore, 
desirable  to  remove  the  children  of  consumptive  parents  from  their 
dangerous  surroundings.     (Hear,  hear.) 

At  this  point  the  discussion  was  adjourned  in  order  to  enable  the 
delegates  to  visit  the  Knaresborough  Union  to  inspect  that  institution 
and  partake  of  light  refreshments  provided  by  the  Guardians. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  debate,  Mr  Beaumont  (Wakefield) 
said  that  some  years  ago  he  read  a  paper  in  Harrogate  at  a  Poor 
Law  Conference,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  it  was  that  the  sanitary  authorities  were  undoubtedly  re- 
sponsible for  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases,  and  that  was  the 
law  at  the  present  time.  Doctors  who  had  spoken  that  day  did  not 
agree  as  to  whether  phthisis  was  an  infectious  disease  or  a  contagious 
disease.  There  was  a  distinction  between  them,  and  it  had  not  yet 
been  definitely  settled  whether  contagious  diseases  should  be  treated 
by  the  sanitary  authority  or  not.  He  would  be  glad  to  know  whether 
the  medical  profession  called  consumption  an  infectious  disease  or  a 
contagious  disease.  Some  years  ago  they  would  have  said  that  a 
case  of  typhoid  should  not  be  treated  in  an  ordinary  hospital,  but  be 
sent  to  the  isolation  hospital,  but  in  the  best  infirmaries  now  they 
treated  typhoid  patients  in  beds  adjoining  those  of  patients  suffering 
from  totally  dissimilar  diseases.  If  consumption  resembled  typhoid 
they  would  doubtless  soon  arrive  at  the  opinion  that  it  could  be 
properly  treated  in  the  infirmaries.  It  was,  of  course,  desirable  to 
isolate  the  patients  as  much  as  possible.  He  thanked  Dr  M*Candlish 
for  kindly  dealing  with  the  subject.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  M*Candlish,  replying,  said  he  would  like  to  mention  one  or 
two  facts  which  seemed  to  have  been  overlooked  by  some  of  the 
speakers.  The  subject  had  been  so  fully  treated  in  the  newspapers 
lately  that  before  beginning  the  paper  he  took  it  that  every  one  knew 
almost  as  much  about  it  as  himself.  Since  the  meeting  at  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  present,  some  two  years  ago,  efforts  had  been 
made  to  give  effect  to  the  open-air  treatment  of  consumption,  and  in 
some  instances  philanthropic  persons  had  opened  institutions  where 
good  results  had  been  attained.  Phthisis  was  essentially  an  infectious 
disease,  and  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  infectious  disease 
and  contagious  disease ;  in  the  latter  there  must  be  actual  contact, 
but  the  latter  might  be  caught  from  germs  floating  in  the  air. 
Typhoid  was  an  infectious  disease,  but  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  a 
contagious  disease,  as  it  could  be  conveyed  only  by  the  discharges. 
He  did  not  agree  with  one  of  the  speakers  as  to  the  hereditary 
taint.  Heredity  was  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease,  and  no  matter 
what  advances  might  be  made  it  would  be  always  recognised  as  such 
by  the  medical  profession.  As  to  control,  notification  was  advocated 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men.  If  they  were  convinced  of 
the  infectious  nature  of  phthisis  it  was  their  duty  to  put  it  on  the  list 
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of  notifiable  diseases.  After  months  of  research  the  Manchester 
authorities  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  of  the  effective 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  could  only  be  solved  by  an  efficient  system 
of  notification.  But  public  opinion  was  hardly  ripe  enough  for  it 
yet,  though  it  was  not  many  years  ago  that  there  was  grave  opposition 
to  the  notification  of  other  diseases.  Manchester  was  the  pioneer  in 
dealing  with  the  question.  In  New  York  there  was  a  terrible  mor- 
tality from  phthisis,  but  since  the  institution  of  notification,  about  a 
year  ago,  deaths  had  decreased  by  one-third.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  disposing  of  the  discharges  and  sputum  of  phthisical 
persons,  and  in  advocating  life  on  a  farm  for  consumptive  persons. 
He  never  intended  to  suggest  that  the  milk  from  the  farm  should  be 
used  off  the  farm,  and  as  it  would  be  sterilised  for  the  patients,  no 
harm  could  be  done.  Water  supply  should  be  carefully  analysed  at 
regular  intervals.  If  consumption  were  made  a  notifiable  disease,  who 
could  cope  with  it  better  than  the  sanitary  authorities  ?  The  muni- 
cipal authority  could  deal  with  acute  cases,  and  the  Guardians  could 
deal  with  the  chronic  cases.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  said  they  were  all  very  much  indebted  to  the 
author  of  the  paper,  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
pass  any  resolution  upon  the  subject.  Though  public  opinion  was 
not  ripe  for  any  great  movement  towards  the  establishment  of  public 
sanatoria,  there  was  scope  for  better  treatment  of  the  disease  in  the 
existing  institutions.  As  to  which  authority  should  provide  the 
sanatoria,  it  did  not  matter,  as  ultimately  from  the  ratepayer's  point 
of  view,  he  would  have  to  pay  for  it  whoever  did  it.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  laughter.) 

COTTAGE  HOMES  BILL  AND  THE  REPORT 
OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

By  Mr  T.  A.  GUY, 

Gnardian  of  the  Poor^  Bretd/ord  Union, 


This  Bill,  and  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  after  its  second  read- 
ing on  the  22nd  February  1899  the  Bill  was  committed, 
is  of  such  importance  that  the  public  and  especially 
Guardians  should  give  every  consideration  and  thought 
to  it. 

The  Report  is  in  full  accord  with  the  feelings  and 
aspirations  of  the  wisest  and  most  modern  thinkers  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  must  be  a 
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powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Boards  of  Guardians, 
who  have  done  and  are  doing  so  much  to  bring  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  abreast  of  the  humani- 
tarian feelings  of  the  age. 

The  proposals  of  the  Bill  are  shortly  as  follows  : — 

The  Council  of  any  borough,  or  any  urban  district, 
or  of  any  parish,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  County 
Council,  provide  and  maintain  a  cottage  or  cottages  for 
the  use  of  the  necessitous  deserving  aged  poor  who 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

It  provides  for  the  amalgamation  for  this  purpose 
of  rural  parishes ;  for  the  admission  of  persons  to  the 
Homes  by  the  Council  of  these  bodies,  or  where  there 
are  no  Parish  Councils,  by  the  chairman  of  the  annual 
parish  meeting  and  the  overseers  of  the  parish  ;  for  the 
admission  of  persons  by  payment  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance or  part  thereof. 

It  also  provides  that  no  person  admitted  to  these 
Homes  shall  be  considered  a  pauper,  or  be  subject  to 
the  disabilities  such  as  are  imposed  upon  persons  now 
in  receipt  of  relief. 

The  County  Council  to  supply  the  funds  necessary 
to  provide,  furnish,  and  fit  up  the  rooms,  and  bear 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  Treasury  to  provide  /^5  to  every  county  and 
county  borough  for  every  person  to  whose  maintenance 
the  Council  has  contributed. 

Before  dealing  with  the  Bill,  I  desire  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee respecting  the  treatment  of  inmates  of  Work- 
houses. 

This  Report  gives  a  careful  and  general  r/sum^  of 
the  law  and  present  treatment  of  the  aged  and  deserv- 
ing poor,  both  in  regard  to  outdoor  relief  and  indoor 
maintenance.  It  especially  deals  with  the  classification 
or  want  of  classification  in  large  urban  and  small  rural 
nions. 
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The  very  essence  of  the  Report  is  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  desirable  so  to  classify  the  inmates  of  Workhouses 
that  the  aged  and  respectable  poor  shall  not  be  forced 
to  mix  with  those  whose  character  or  habits  are  bad  or 
disagreeable  to  others. 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  show  how  means  for 
classification  can  be  obtained  not  only  in  large  but  also 
in  small  Workhouses.  This  the  Committee  consider 
can  be  obtained,  firstly,  by  the  removal  of  all  children 
other  than  infants  from  the  Workhouse  premises  ; 
secondly,  by  imposing  on  County  Councils  the  duty  of 
providing  suitable  accommodation  in  separate  institu- 
tions, under  proper  treatment,  for  all  pauper  imbeciles 
and  epileptics. 

The  Report  urges  that  adequate  outdoor  relief 
should  so  far  as  possible  be  given  to  the  aged  and 
deserving  poor,  and  that  where  these  persons  are  in 
the  Workhouse  they  should  constitute  a  special  class, 
and  receive  special  treatment  and  privileges.  Also 
that  Guardians  should  provide  special  Cottage  Homes 
or  other  suitable  accommodation  for  married  couples 
and  respectal^le  old  persons  whose  poverty  is  not  their 
own  fault  but  the  result  of  misfortune. 

Yorkshire  Guardians  will,  I  venture  to  think,  be  in 
full  accord  with  the  Special  Committee  on  the  sugges- 
tions it  has  made.  Many  Boards  have  put  or  are 
putting  in  force  all  these  recommendations,  with  pos- 
sibly the  exception  of  the  one  with  respect  to  the 
removal  of  pauper  imbeciles  and  epileptics. 

The  classification  of  inmates  according  to  respecta- 
bility and  character,  both  whilst  in  the  House  and 
previous  to  coming  in,  is  exercising  the  minds  of  all 
Guardians,  and  they  hold  that  the  respectable  poor 
should  no  longer  be  herded  with  the  vicious,  the 
criminal,  and  with  those  of  disagreeable  habits. 

Some  of  our  Yorkshire  Unions,  such  as  Sheffield, 
Bradford,  Hull,  Grimsby,  and  others,  have  already 
classified  the  aged  inmates  according  to  character.    My 
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own  Board  has  classified  its  inmates  on  the  following 
basis : — 

The  first  class  consists  of  those  that,  after  special 
inquiry  made  by  an  officer  amongst  their  former  neigh- 
bours and  others,  it  is  found  bore  before  entering  the 
Workhouse  good  characters,  whose  conduct  has  borne 
the  strictest  investigation  with  respect  to  sobriety, 
morality,  temper,  and  kindliness  of  disposition,  freedom 
from  use  of  bad  language,  and  whose  poverty  was  not 
caused  by  their  own  improvidence  ;  and  also  whose 
conduct  while  in  the  House  has  been  invariably  good. 

The  second  class  consists  of  those  who  are  found, 
after  the  investigation  mentioned  with  respect  to  the 
first  class,  to  have  been  of  fairly  good  character  and 
conduct  before  entering  the  House,  and  their  conduct 
while  in  the  House  has  been  good. 

The  third  class  consists  of  all  those  not  considered 
suitable  for  above  two  classes,  and  of  those  who  are 
under  probation  and  will  be  promoted  to  one  or  the 
other  class  as  opportunity  occurs,  or  their  continued 
good  conduct  in  the  House  gives  reason.  • 

The  following  privileges  are  granted  to  the  first 
class  : — Absolute  freedom  to  go  out  of  the  House  and 
return  when  they  like  ;  only  light  work  required  ;  extra 
furniture  and  fittings  in  their  rooms ;  a  special  diet, 
some  meals  in  their  own  rooms  ;  visitors  allowed  every 
afternoon ;  hours  of  getting  up  and  retiring  to  bed  to 
some  extent  optional. 

Our  second  class  have  additional  comforts,  but  on  a 
lesser  scale  than  those  of  the  first  class. 

For  over  twelve  months  our  Guardians  were  fully 
occupied  in  receiving  reports  from  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  House  regarding  the  life-history  of  the  inmates. 
Every  able-bodied  inmate  was  personally  brought  before 
the  Classification  Committee,  and  a  tabulated  account 
of  his  life  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  to  the  Union. 
Out  of  ^7^  able-bodied,  ^^  were  placed  in  the  first 
class,  and  39  in  the  second  class.    The  Bradford  Board 
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can  claim  to  have  fully  carried  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Report  as  regards  the  classification  of  our  aged 
and  respectable  poor. 

I  venture  to  think  that  no  Guardian  present  at  this 
Conference  will  disagree  with  the  Select  Committee 
when  they  recommend  the  removal  of  all  children  other 
than  infants  from  Workhouses.  It  is  now  substantially 
indisputable  that  children  must  not  be  kept  in  the 
Workhouse  ;  the  Workhouse  taint  must  be  removed  at 
whatever  immediate  cost.  Sheffield,  Bradford,  Dews- 
bury,  and  other  Yorkshire  Unions  have  already  removed 
their  children  from  the  Workhouse,  and  all  Unions, 
urban  or  rural,  could  do  so  by  boarding-out  or  Cottage 
Homes  without  difficulty. 

With  the  proposal  to  remove  imbeciles  and  epilep- 
tics, and  place  them  under  County  Councils,  I  heartily 
agree.  At  the  present  time  two  authorities  are  dealing 
with  these  cases,  viz..  County  Councils  for  those  in 
Asylums  and  Guardians  for  those  in  Workhouses,  and 
the  evils  of  this  dual  control  are  sufficiently  in  evidence. 
It  is  impossible  in  our  Workhouses  to  give  these  people 
the  specialist  medical  advice,  the  proper  trained  attend- 
ance, and  the  means  of  suitable  outdoor  and  other 
recreation,  all  of  which  are  so  essential  for  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  this  afflicted  class  of  humanity. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Unions  the  pauper  imbeciles 
and  epileptics  are  removed  out  of  the  Workhouses. 

Outdoor  relief  is  as  a  general  rule  given  to  the 
aged  and  deserving  poor,  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
urge  against  this  practice,  provided  the  relief  is 
adequate,  and  it  is  given  to  those  who  can  properly 
live  outside  the  Workhouse ;  but  the  amount  should 
be  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  necessities  of  life. 

Guardians  in  Yorkshire  are  fully  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  suitable  accommodation  for 
married  couples  and  respectable  old  persons  whose 
poverty  is  not  their  own  fault  but  the  result  of  mis- 
fortune.    Some  Unions  have  provided  Cottage  Homes 
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la  the  Workhz-use  ^ir^xinds  fcr  ihb  purpose.     This  hsts 
been   d' -ne,  I   belJeve.  at  West  Derby,   Portsea,  and 
Shefr.eli     I   note  the  Select  Cooimittee  mention  in 
the'ir  rep-»rt  Cottage   Homes  or  oiher  suitable  accatn- 
m:Jaii:n.     I  am  c-lad  that  the  Committee  do  not  bind 
themselves  down  to  recommendincj Cottage  Homes  cnly\ 
but  state  tr.at  other  suitable  accommodation  mav  be 
provided.       I,    personally,    do   not    feel    certain    that 
Cottage    Homes    are   altc^jether    the   best    mode   of 
housing  our  aged  and  deserving  poor.     In  these  Homes 
thev  cannot  have  the   close   attention   of  attendants 
that  can  be  given  in  small  associated  rooms,  and  in 
sickness  or  slight  ailments  they  cannot  have  the  super- 
vision and  care  which  I  believe  is  necessary  for  most 
of  our  aged  poor.     I   think  that  their  lives  will   be 
brighter  and  happier  in  large  rooms   fitted  up  with 
cosy   comers    and   comfortable   furniture,    and    I    am 
perfectly  certain  that  otherwise  they  cannot  have  the 
warmth    and    freedom    from   drauorhts   which    is    so 
essential  to  old  people. 

On  the  /th  July,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  having  heard  fourteen  witnesses  on 
the  Cottage  Homes  Bill,  agreed  to  report  the  same 
without  amendment. 

Having  carefully  read  the  evidence  of  these  fourteen 
witnesses,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Committee  can 
think  that  tlTis  Bill  is  one  that  should  be  placed  upon 
the  statute  book,  and  I  trust  that  Poor  Law  Guardians 
and  the  public  will  do  everything  within  their  power 
to  prevent  it  becoming  law. 

It  is  a  serious  encroachment  upon  the  duties  of 
Guardians.  It  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  the 
fashion  to  decry  the  work  which  is  done  by  Guardians 
of  the  poor,  and  to  endeavour  to  take  from  them  work 
for  which  many  of  them  are  specially  trained  and  fitted, 
and  transfer  it  to  the  hands  of  bodies  who  have  neither 
the  aptitude  nor  the  desire  to  undertake  it,  and  are 
already   overworked ;    still    I    should    not  desire  that 
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Guardians  should  continue  to  have  charge  of  the  poor 
if  there  is  some  other  organisation  that  could  perform 
their  duties  to  better  advantage. 

It  is  as  well  to  remember  the  deliberately  expressed 
opinion  of  Mr  Adrian,  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  that  with  the  exception  of  one 
clause  the  whole  of  the  ends  this  Bill  is  framed  to 
secure  can  be  carried  out  under  the  present  Poor  Law. 

The  clause  to  which  Mr  Adrian  refers  is  No.  10, 
and  is  an  attempt  to  frame  a  clause  which  would  re- 
lieve the  inmates  of  these  Cottage  Homes  from  the 
franchise  disabilities  they  would  incur  under  the  Poor 
Law. 

If  this  clause  could  be  made  operative,  which  I 
seriously  doubt,  it  would  create  two  classes  of  aged 
necessitous  deserving  poor,  viz.,  those  who  obtained 
admission  to  Cottage  Homes  and  enjoyed  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  and  those  who,  equally 
deserving  and  necessitous,  would  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Guardians,  and  would  therefore  be  disenfranchised. 

It  might  be  objected  to  this  statement  that  the  Bill 
contemplates  the  Council  dealing  with  all  deserving 
poor,  and  placing  them  in  Cottage  Homes ;  but  are 
there  not  a  great  many  of  the  most  deserving  cases 
which  are  not  fit  for  Homes,  because  they  are  too  frail 
and  require  constant  looking  after?  These  include 
not  only  the  inmates  of  the  infirm  wards  of  our  Work- 
houses, but  numbers  of  the  so-called  able-bodied,  the 
almost  blind,  and  the  almost  imbecile.  Therefore,  I 
submit  an  injustice  and  an  anomaly  would  be  created 
sufficient  in  itself  to  condemn  the  Bill. 

Then  the  Bill  creates  two  distinct  bodies  to  perform 
the  same  duties — a  system  of  dual  control  which  is  sure 
to  lead  to  competition  between  the  two  authorities  as 
to  who  shall  or  who  shall  not  deal  with  the  different 
cases. 

Mr  Knollys,  in  his  evidence,  asks  very  pertinently, 
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might  there  not  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Guardians  of  the  Union  and  the  Council  as  to  whether 
an   applicant   is    deserving.     He   may   apply   to   the 
Guardians,  who   for   sufficient   reason   may  think    he 
should  only  have  relief  in  the  Workhouse.     If  they 
refuse   outdoor    relief,    he    may   then    apply    to    the 
Parish  Council  to  try  if  he  can  get  admission  to  their 
Homes,    thus    destroying   the    administrative    power 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  relief  in 
the  Union.     You  would  indeed  be  empowering  two 
overseers  and  the  Chairman  of  a   Parish  meeting  to 
override  the  decision  of  the  Guardians.       By  Clause 
4  the   Bill  gives  the  Chairman  and  overseers  of  the 
parish,  elected  at  the  Annual  Parish  Meeting,  power 
to  admit  applicants  to  these  Homes.     You  would  thus 
be  giving  power  to  a  Chairman  and  two  overseers  to 
overrule  the  whole  Board  of  Guardians. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  a  greater  mistake  can  be 
made  than  to  make  it  possible  for  undeserving  appli- 
cants for  relief  to  be  able  to  set  one  public  body  against 
another,  or  for  deserving  applicants  to  be  sent  from 
pillar  to  post  in  their  day  of  necessity. 

The  Bill  will  make,  there  is  no  doubt,  many  Boards 
of  Guardians  more  stringent  in  their  administration  of 
relief,  for  is  it  not  inevitable  that  relief  in  the  Work- 
house will  be  offered  in  the  hope  that  the  applicant, 
rather  than  accept  it,  will  apply  to  the  Council  to  get 
relief  in  the  Cottage  Homes  ."^  For  remember  his 
relief  would  then  not  come  from  the  rates  of  his 
Union,  but  would  fall,  as  far  as  three-quarters  of  it  is 
concerned,  upon  the  whole  country.  This  is  a  most 
important  point.  It  will  not  tend  to  allow  the  deserving 
poor  to  live  in  their  own  homes,  and  it  may  be  used 
as  a  powerful  instrument  in  forcing  the  poor  into  the 
Workhouse.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  set 
up  two  bodies  to  deal  concurrently  in  the  same  area 
with  the  same  matter. 

The  duty  of  the  Guardians  is  to  relieve  all  destitute 
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aged  persons  who  apply  to  them.  There  are  649 
Unions  in  England  and  Wales  for  this  purpose, 
covering  every  inch  of  the  ground,  able  to  perform 
all  that  this  Bill  proposes  except  the  enfranchisement 
of  some ;  yet  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  no  less  than 
15,000  new  authorities  to  share  in  the  work  now 
performed  by  the  649  Unions.  This  multiplicity  of 
authorities  cannot  but  lead  to  many  unwise  actions. 
The  small  areas  and  small  populations  of'  the  bulk  of 
the  Parish  Councils  must  bring  the  administration  of 
relief  under  the  influences  of  friendship  and  family 
relationship,  thus  recalling  some  of  the  worst  evils  of 
the  old  Poor  Law  under  which  old  parishes,  especially 
in  the  North,  were  broken  up  into  townships  and  ham- 
lets, each  with  its  own  overseer  for  the  administration 
of  relief. 

Boards  of  Guardians  are  now  elected  for  sufficiently 
wide  areas  to  ensure  impartiality  as  regards  the  appli- 
cants who  come  before  them.  This  safeguard  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  but  it  will  be  lost  in  many 
cases  dealt  with  under  this  Bill. 

The  Bill  is  further  open  to  objection  on  the  ground 
that  County  and  Parish  Councillors  are  elected  for 
other  purposes  than  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  I  am 
much  afraid  that  the  question  of  fitness  for  the  post  of 
administrators  of  relief  will  be  overshadowed  by  qualifi- 
cations in  other  directions,  and  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  square  men  may  be  put  into  round  holes  than 
where  men  are  elected  solely  for  the  special  business 
they  have  to  undertake.  The  working  out  of  Poor 
Law  problems  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  is  still, 
I  believe,  worthy  of  Boards  specially  elected  to  deal 
with  them. 

If  anything  in  the  direction  of  providing  Cottage 
Homes  outside  the  Workhouse  grounds  is  undertaken, 
it  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  witnesses  heard 
before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  that  these 
Homes  should  be   under  the   control   of   Boards   of 
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Guardians.  Even  an  important  expert — Miss  Sellers 
— who  is  not  a  Guardian,  but  has  shown  her  interest 
in  these  questions  by  her  articles  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  other  periodicals,  gave  evidence  to  the 
following  effect : — *'  Personally  1  should  say  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  work  the  Bill  unless  the 
working  of  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Boards  of 
Guardians." 

There  is  a  serious  blot  upon  the  Bill  by  there  being 
no  provision  made  for  any  central  supervision  or  con- 
trol. There  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  Parish 
Councils,  once  they  obtain  the  power  to  provide  the 
Homes,  from  housing  the  whole  of  the  aged  poor  in 
the  parish. 

I  question  much  the  wisdom  of.  the  Treasury 
making  grants  of  £^  per  each  inmate  of  these  Homes 
without  some  Parliamentary  control  or  inspection  by 
officers  of  the  body  which  contributes  the  money. 
Careful  expenditure  of  money  is  only  obtained  when 
it  is  expended  by  the  authority  which  has  to  provide 
or  collect  it. 

As  the  Rev.  Mr  Fowle  says,  in  his  valuable  little 
work  on  the  Poor  Law :  **  Relieving  authorities  will 
vote  money  freely  when  it  is  not  raised  from  their  own 
localities,  and  the  supervision,  knowledge,  and  investi- 
gation so  essential  to  any  reasonable  administration  of 
out-relief  would  become  impossible.** 

As  to  the  medical  treatment  of  inmates  of  Homes 
under  Councils,  the  Bill  makes  a  great  mistake  when  it 
presupposes  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  Unions 
will  undertake  the  charge  of  these  people  without  a 
new  agreement  with  the  authorities  under  the  Bill. 

The  terms  of  the  contracts  of  Union  medical  officers 
cannot  be  stretched  by  the  widest  interpretation  so  as 
to  provide  that  their  attendance  shall  be  given  to  per- 
sons not  producing  an  order  of  the  Guardians  or  reliev- 
ing officer.  The  overseer  has  certainly  retained  his 
privilege  from  the  old  Poor  Law  of  issuing  an  order  for 
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relief,  medical  or  otherwise,  but  it  can  only  be  exercised 
in  cases  of  extreme  urgency. 

Again,  Councils  have  no  hospitals  to  which  to 
remove  those  who  may  become  sick ;  so  that  when  a 
time  of  sickness  arrives,  which  cannot  be  treated  and 
nursed  in  the  Cottage  Home,  the  only  resource  will 
be  the  Union  Hospital.  Councils  would  find  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  sick  a  very  serious  one. 

I  wonder  if  the  framers  of  this  Bill  considered  that 
in  finding  a  new  authority  to  deal  with  the  aged  and 
deserving  poor  they  were  removing  them  from  the  care 
of  those  who  have  proved  themselves  most  capable  of 
dealing  with  just  this  class —  I  need  hardly  say  I  mean 
the  lady  members  of  our  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Much  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  inmates  of 
Workhouses  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  noble  women 
who  have  devoted  themselves  with  all  the  single- 
mindedness  of  a  Mrs  Fry  or  a  Florence  Nightingale 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  Workhouse 
life.  Even  the  strongest  supporters  of  this  Bill  will 
agree  that  to  take  the  aged  poor  from  under  the  syrfi- 
pathetic  influence  so  freely  given  by  the  ladies  who  sit 
upon  our  Boards  of  Guardians  would  be  a  fatal  error. 

I  suppose  the  main  object  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
set  before  themselves  was  the  removal  of  the  stigma 
of  pauperism.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  this  idea 
of -a  stigma  being  attached  to  those  who  receive  relief 
from  the  rates  becoming  a  little  stale  and  out  of  date  ? 
Do  we  not  find  that  the  same  people  who  used  to  speak 
of  the  Workhouse  as  the  **  Bastile  "  now  speak  of  it  as 
the  *'  Union "  ?  Sick  persons  are  now  sent  by  their 
friends  to  the  Union  Hospital,  and  the  time  is  quickly 
coming  when,  even  in  the  popular  mind  and  talk,  the 
poor  children  will  be  sent  to  the  Home. 

After  all,  is  it  not  a  great  wrong  to  try  and  make 
poor  people  think  that  dependence  upon  funds  com- 
pulsorily  levied  upon  others  can  be  as  honourable  as 
self-support  ? 
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But,  in  the  second  place,  how  does  this  Bill  propose 
to  remove  the  stigma?  It  must,  1  think,  be  admitted  that 
a  person  dependent  upon  either  Council  or  Guardians, 
without  services  rendered,  must  necessarily  be  a  pauper. 
The  poor  would  never  stop  to  reason  whether  the 
relief  is  granted  them  by  the  Council  or  the  Guardians. 
It  would  never  occur  to  them  to  make  the  distinction. 
A  person  who  enters  a  Home  will  be  housed  and  main- 
tained by  taxation  compulsorily  levied,  and  the  Bill 
will  not  therefore  set  up  a  class  of  recipients  of  relief 
who  will  not  be  paupers. 

In  conclusion,  how  will  the  Bill,  if  it  becomes  law, 
affect  Guardians  ?  It  will  be  a  censure  on  the  Guardians 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their 
duties,  and  not  only  so,  it  will  detrimentally  affect  their 
standing.  The  best  and  wisest  amongst  us  will  not  go 
through  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  a  contested  elec- 
tion when  they  feel  that  this  is  but  the  first  step  to  the 
devolution  of  their  duties  to  other  bodies.  All  that 
will  be  left  for  them  to  do  will  be  to  administer  a 
Workhouse  to  which  only  the  worthless  and  undeserv- 
ing will  be  sent — a  kind  of  annex  to  the  gaol. 

On  these  grounds,  I  consider  this  Bill  to  be  a  well 
meant  but  unfortunate  and  retrograde  step,  which  would 
make  confusion  worse  confounded. 


PISCUSSION. 

Mr  Feldman  (Hull)  said  the  Guardians  must  exercise  the 
greatest  vigilance  against  placing  persons  in  ix)sitions  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled.  In  Hull,  thanks  to  private  generosity,  they  had  an 
institution  for  the  aged  poor,  and  if  there  was  a  vacancy  for  a  pension 
of  seven  shillings  a  week,  they  had  hundreds  of  applicants  for  it,  very 
few  of  whom  were  in  receipt  of  parish  relief.  This  class  would  come 
on  the  rates  if  the  Cottage  Homes  Bill  were  passed,  and  it  would  be 
an  encouragement  to  children  to  shirk  their  filial  obligations.  The 
public  would  protest,  too,  against  the  increase  in  the  rates  which 
must  inevitably  attend  any  such,  scheme.  The  Local  Government 
Board  ought,  like  the  Education  Department,  to  make  grants  to  the 
local  bodies  under  its  control,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  disposition 
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to  launch  out  into  extravagant  schemes.     He  trusted  Mr  Kennedy- 
was  in  restored  health.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  BuTTREY  (Beverley)  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  never  have  the  granting  of  money,  or  the 
Guardians  would  have  to  be  still  more  subject  to  that  authority. 
Few  Guardians  would  support  the  proposition  for  Cottage  Homes. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  public  policy  to  provide  better  homes  for  the 
aged  poor  than  for  the  struggling  masses  outside  the  rates,  and  if 
they  did  so,  it  would  sap  the  independence  of  the  p>eople.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  Brisley  (Pickering)  said  Cottage  Homes  would  pauperise 
the  people  just  as  much  as  the  Workhouse.  Call  it  by  what  name 
they  would,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  a  bad  effect.  None  of  them 
wished  to  deal  harshly  with  the  deserving  poor.  Adequate  relief 
should  be  given,  and  its  administration  entrusted  solely  to  the  Boards 
of  Guardians.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Hannekin  (Knaresborough)  said  the  fact  that  there  were  so 
many  non-progressive  Unions  gave  rise  to  the  outcry  for  the  Bill  in 
question.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  Guardians  to  move  on  the  lines 
of  sound  improvement.  The  Bradford,  Sheffield,  and  Grimsby  Boards 
had  adopted  an  intelligent  policy,  which  had  obviated  any  necessity 
for  such  a  measure  in  their  districts. 

Mr  Holland  suggested  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Association  of  Poor  Law  Guardians. 

The  President  said  the  Association  had  had  it  under  considera- 
tion.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Guy  said  the  Association  made  representations  to  the  Select 
Committee  against  the  Bill. 

A  Lady  Guardian  (Keighley)  advocated  a  proper  system  of  classi- 
fication of  the  recipients  of  relief. 

A  Delegate  said  that  the  Cottage  Homes  Bill  would  entail  an 
expense  which  would  be  intolerable,  especially  from  rural  ratepayers. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Kennedy  (Local  Government  Board  Inspector)  said  he  was 
an  old  hand  at  inspecting  public  institutions,  and  he  could  see 
abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  early  designers  of  those 
buildings  aimed  at  a  rough  method  of  classification.  There  was  no 
analogy  between  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Education 
Department. 

Another  Delegate  said  it  was  possible  to  overdo  classification. 
Guardians  must  take  the  poor  as  they  were,  whatever  their  past 
might  have  been.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Guy  said  he  did  not  approve  of  any  resolution  being  proposed 
at  that  Conference  in  reference  to  the  question  he  had  brought  before 
them. 

The  President  said  that  if  the  Conference  represented  the 
general  feeling  on  the  matter,  there  was  not  the  smallest  chance  of 
the  Cottage  Homes  Bill  being  passed. 
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It  was  resolved  unanimously  that  the  next  year's  Conference  be 
held  at  Hull. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr  Arthur  T.  Longbotham)  said  that  he 
regretted  to  have  to  adhere  to  his  resolution  expressed  to  the  Con- 
ference last  year,  that  he  must  resign  the  position  of  Hon.  Secretary. 
He  had  held  office  for  six  vears,  and  had  pleasure  in  nominating  a 
successor,  Mr  Helmsley  (Clerk  of  the  North  Bierley  Board). 

Mr  Helmsley  was  thereu|X)n  elected. 

On  the  Central  Conference,  Mr  Bentham  and  Mr  Fitton  were 
■elected,  with  the  addition  of  Mr  Feldman  (Hull)  in  place  of  the 
Rev.  G.  E.  Aspinall,  who  resigned  through  pressure  of  work. 

Mr  Beaumont  moved,  and  Mr  Futon  seconded,  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  retiring  Hon.  Secretary,  who  briefly  thanked  the 
members,  and  received  an  enthusiastic  "  send-off." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Guardians  of  Knares- 
borough  and  their  officers  for  their  kindness  in  inviting  the  delegates 
to  attend  there. 

As  the  members  were  about  to  separate, 

Mr  Bedford,  of  Barnsley,  who  is  known  as  "The  Ambulance 
King,"  urged  the  members  to  equip  and  maintain  efficient  ambulance 
■services  in  their  various  Unions. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  brought  the  proceedings  to  a 
close. 
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SoutboEastern  anb  fPetropolitan  Bietrict 
REPORT  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 

OF   THE 

Twenty -Fifth  Annual  Poor  Law  Conference  for 
THE  South- Eastern  and  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict (comprising  the  Counties  of  London, 
Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Berks,  and  Hants), 
held  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institu- 
tion, Whitehall,  London,  S.W.,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  /th  and  8th  December  1899. 


President, 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference. 
*  Guardians  specially  delegated  by  their  Boards. 


Bkrks  (12  Unions). 

Abingdon — 

•Clutterbuck,  Rev.  F.  C.  (Vice-Chair- 

man). 
•Blandy,  A.  F. 
*  Bromley,  Challenor  (Clerk). 


Bradfield— 

•Angel  Smith,  Rev.  S.  F. 
•Harding,  J. 
•Lousley,  J. 
Willink,  H.  G.  (Chairman). 

Maidenhead— 

•Drummond,  Rev.  A.  H. 
•Lowe,  G. 
•Neville,  Rev.  Grey. 
•Walker,  J.  W.  (Chairman). 

Newbury— 
•TuU,  A.  R.  (Chairman). 


Berks— C^Tif/infiA/. 

Reading — 

*  Ackermann,  D.  W.  B.  'i 

•Buker,  Miss  J- First  Day. 

•Winter,  G.  J 

.*wiTt.w"p.       }seco„dD.y. 

Wallingford — 

•King,  J.  P.  (Chairman). 
•Young,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Wells,  W.  F, 


Hants  (26  Unions). 
Alverstokk— 

•Field,  Walter  O.  (Clerk). 
•Rogers,  R.  H.  (Chairman). 

Basingstoke — 
•Jervoise,  F.  M.  E.  (Chairman). 
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Hants— Continued. 

Hartley  Wintney — 

•Dennis,  F.  J. 

*Johnstone,  J.  Lindsay  (Chainnan). 

*Maitineau,  J. 

New  Winchester— 
Douglas,  R. 

KiNGSCLERE — 

♦Holding,  W.  (Chairman). 

Petersfield— 

*Cave,  Mrs. 

*Tklbot-Ponsonby,  C  W.  (Chainnan). 

*Tomlinson,  E.  M. 

Portsea  Island— 

*Bishop,  J.  (ex-Chairman). 
•Main,  E.  S.  (Vice-C3uurman). 
•Mitchell,  E,  H.  (Clerk). 

South  Stoneham— 

♦Franklin,  G. 
♦Wise,  E.  T. 

Whitchurch — 
.  'Richards,  J. 

Kent  (26  Unions). 
Dover — 
•Carder,  EugincKClerk). 

East  Ashkori>— 

•Palmer,  W. 
•WiUson,  G. 

Elham — 

•Holden,  J. 
•Palmer,  Rev.  A.  J. 

Faversham — 

•Cobb,  F.  B.  (Chairman). 
•Michell,  Rev.  W.  J. 

Gravesend  and  Milton — 
•King,  W.  J.  (Clerk). 

Maidstone— 

•Appleyard,  G. 
•Hoar,  R.  (Clerk). 

Malling — 

•Hawkes,  J. 
•Payne,  S. 


Kent — CoMiimted, 
Medway— 
•GodsifT,  R. 
•Hurrell,  H. 
•Waters,  W, 
•Redvards,  J.  E. 
♦Stedman,  K. 
♦Stigant,  A. 


} 


First  Day. 
Second  Day. 


Strood  — 

♦Prall,  G.  W. 

•Scratton,  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Wrst  Ash  ford— 

•Brown,  A. 
•Comes,  C 
•Langley,  G.  (Clerk). 

London  (31  Unions). 
City — 

Gregory,  Miss  S.  C. 

Hackney — 

•Farquharson,  Miss  J.  C. 
•Goodman,  J. 
•Lambert,  S.  W. 

Hampstbad— 

•Ellis,  Captain. 
♦Sheffield,  Major. 
•Viner,  Miss  F.  A. 

Holborn — 

♦Baker,  Miss  I.  M. 
•Walton,  J. 

Kensington— 

Alexander,  Miss. 
•Webb,  Colonel. 

Wilde,  Miss. 
•Wilson,  R.  H. 

Lambeth— 
•Briant,  F. 

Lewisham — 

•Hughes,  W,  B. 
•Keech,  R. 
Penfold,  P. 
•West,  Major. 

Milk  End  Old  Town— 

•Brown,  John. 
•Musio,  J.  J. 
•Peacock,  O.  W. 


Delegates. 
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London — Continued. 
Paddington — 
^Humphrey,  Miss. 
^ Birch,  Major-General  F.  M. 


*i 


Poplar — 

♦Bacon,  W.  J. 
♦Crooks,  W. 
•Poole,  C.  S. 

St  George's  in  the  East — 

♦Cartwrieht,  Miss  H. 
*Cowie,  Miss. 
*Seddon,  Miss  A.  E. 

St  Olave's— 

•Burke,  M. 
•Gatter,  J.  B. 
♦Oakley,  W.  K. 

St  Saviour's— 
•Finney,  A. 

Shorkditch— 

♦Clay,  R.  (Clerk). 
♦Hinton,  W.  E. 
•Kenhaw,  H.  E. 
♦Matthews,  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  C.  N.  (Chairman). 

Stepney — 
♦East,  Mrs. 
♦Mitchell,  W.  H. 
♦O'Connor,  J. 

Strand— 
♦Turner,  J.  U. 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham- 

♦  Brooks,  R.  Heygate. 

•Gray,  Mrs- 

♦Milligan,  R.  (Chairman). 

W  HITECH  APEL— 

♦Brown,  James  (Chairman)^ 
•Collins,  J. 
•Davies,  W.  H. 
♦Vallance,  W.  (Clerk). 

Surrey  (ii  Unions). 
•Chertsey — 

Bravington,  W.  (Chairman). 

•Croydon — 

•Drew,  Miss. 
•List,  H.  (Clerk). 


Surrey—  Continued, 

Croydon— Contintud, 

•Morland,  C  C. 
•Owen,  W.  H.  J. 

Epsom — 

•Braithwaite,  B. 
•Brown,  W.  S.  J. 
•Morrissey,  Rev.  T. 

Farnham— 

•Reavell,  Miss. 

GODSTONE — 

♦Skerry,  G.  E. 

Kingston — 
•Pickering,  Rev.  A.  M. 

Richmond — 

Bull,  J.  H. 

Davis,  J.  M. 
•Leeson-Marshall,  Miss. 
•Newton,  Miss. 

Toon,  T. 
•Wood,  A.  J.  (Qerk). 

Sussex  (21  Unions). 
Eastbourne— 

Hall,  Miss  Brodie. 
•Hamblyn,  R.  W.  H. 
•Jeffery,  L.  (Clerk). 
•Parrington,  Rev.  J.  W. 

East  Preston — 

•Andrews,  Major  R.  E. 
•Cortis,  G. 
•Snow,  A.  D. 

Hastings— 

•Coxeter,  C. 
•Hunter,  H. 
•Jordan,  W.  T. 

Horsham — 

•PowcU,  Rev.  K.  W. 
•Rigg.  H.  A. 

Steyning — 

•Fowler,  Rev.  G.  H. 

•Hooper,  Rev.  R.  P.  (Chairman). 

Thakeham  — 
•King,  E.  G. 
•Palmer,  H. 
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visitors. 


Local  Govemmeni  Beard, 

Flaming,  Baldwyn. 
ClsKpman,  Miss. 

Mewtbers  tf  Cmiral  Committte  of 
Poor  Lam  Conferences, 

Casson,  Mrs. 
Buiy,  Rev.  W. 


Uovd  Baker,  G.  E. 
Pdl,  Albert,  LL.D. 

BftineSiI.  A. ,  C.  S.  I. 
Bond,  £.,  M.P. 
Clark,  Colonel  G. 
GuislHirg,  Dr. 
Uewellyn  Smith,  H. 


The  following  Unions  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference : — 

Berks. — Easthampstead,  Faringdon,  Hungeribrd,  Wantage,  Windsor,  and 
Wokingham. 

Hants. — Alnesford,  Alton,  Andover,  Catherin^on,  Christchurch,  Duxford, 
Fareham,  Fordingbridge,  Havant,  Hursley,  Isle  of  Wight,  Lymington,  NewForest, 
Ringwood,  Romsey,  and  Stockbridgc. 

Kbnt. — Blean,  *Bromley,  Bridge,  Canterbury,  Cranbrook,  DartJbrd,  Eastry, 
HolUngbourne,  Hoo,  Isleof  Thanet,  Milton,  Romney  Marsh,  Sevenoaks,  Sheppey, 
Tenterden,  and  Tonbridge. 

London.  —  Bethnal  Green,  Camberwell,  Chelsea,  Fulham,  Greenwich, 
Hammersmith,  Islington,  St  George's,  St  Giles',  St  Marylebone,  *St  Pkncras, 
Westminster,  and  Woolwich. 

Surrey. — Dorking,  Guildford,  Hambledon,  and  Reigate. 

Sussex. — Battle,  Brighton,  *Cuck6eld,  Chichester,  East  Grinstead,  llailsham, 
Lewei,  Midhurst,  NewhAven,  Petworth,  Rye,  Ticehurst,  Uckfield,  Westboume, 
and  Westhampnett. 

Note, — The  three  Unions  marked  with  an  asterisk  paid  for  the  admission  of 
representatives  to  the  Conference,  although  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  actually 
represented  at  it. 


SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

rAGB 

1.  Labour  Homes  in  relation  to  Poor  Law  Administra- 

tion, BY  Mr  Noel  Buxton,  Guardian  of  the  Poor^  White- 
chapel  Union     .......      464 

2.  The   Failure    of    the    Casual   Ward,   by   Mr    Jesse 

Hawkes,  Guardian  of  the  Poor^  McUling  Union  493, 

3.  The  Poor  Law  in  relation  to  the  Aged  Poor,  by  Mr 

C.  N.  Nicholson,  Chairman  of  the  Shoreditch  Board  of 
Guardians ;  AND  Mr  W.  Chance,  Hon,  Secretary  to  the 
Conference         .  .  .  ,  .  .  .517 
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Thursday,  7th  December. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  took  the  chair  at  11. 15  a.m.  The  Hon. 
Secretary  (Mr  W.  Chance)  stated  that  letters  of  regret  for  their  in- 
ability to  be  present  at  the  Conference  had  been  received  from  Mr  T. 
W.  Russell,  M.P.,  Mr  W.  E.  KnoUys,  C.B.,  and  Miss  Mason,  of  the 
Local  Government  Board ;  from  Captain  B.  T.  Griffith  Boscawen, 
Rev.  Canon  Denton,  Dr  Rhodes,  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  Rev.  Dr 
Cox,  Mr  Fitton,  Mr  Hagger,  Mr  Leach,  Mr  Manton,  Hon.  Mrs 
Cropper,  Miss  Clifford,  Mr  Beavan,  and  Mr  Vulliamy,  Members  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences ;  from  Ix)rd  Thring, 
K.C.B.,  Ivord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  M.P.,  Sir  F.  S.  Powell,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Mr  Geoffrey  Drage,  M.P.,  Dr  Jessopp,  Rev.  J.  L.  Brooks,  Rev. 
Canon  Phillips,  and  Mr  Morton  Lathom. 

The  Hon.  Secrrtarv  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  as 
follows : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  have  little  to  report  this  year.  The  finances  are 
in  a  satisfactory  state,  there  being  a  balance  on  the  5th  January  last 
of  ^12.  8s,  to  the  credit  of  the  Conferences,  and  the  attendance 
to-day  seemed  to  show  that  they  meet  a  demand. 

Fifty-six  Boards  have  paid  for  the  admission  of  delegates — eighteen 
from  London,  and  thirty-eight  from  the  other  five  counties.* 

No  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  London  Boards  to  reconstitute 
the  Metropolitan  Poor  T^w  Conference  on  an  independent  basis, 
although  the  Committee  still  feel,  for  the  reasons  given  in  their  last 
Report,  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  Poor  I^w  administration 
if  the  separation  of  these  Conferences  into  two  separate  ones  were 
effected. 

•  The  Committee  have  to  regret  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Farneby 
I^nnard  as  a  Vice-President  of  the  Conferences.  He  was  one  of  their 
earliest  supporters,  contributing  papers  at  the  Conferences  of  1878, 
1883,  1884,  and  1887,  and  acting  as  President  at  the  Conference  of 
1894.  His  place  has  been  filled  by  Mr  W,  Holding,  who  has  also 
been  a  constant  supporter  for  many  years  of  the  Conferences. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Mrs  Charles  Egerton,  Mr  W. 
Bousfield,  who  acted  as  President  at  the  Conferences  of  1897  and 
1898,  was  co-optated  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  her  place. 

The  Committee  think  that  they  may  congratulate  the  Conference 
on  having  secured  the  services  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  whose  great 
authority  on  all  statistical  questions,  on  which  he  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  advisers  of  the  Government,  and  whose  personal  interest 
in  social  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people,  are  so  widely 
known. 

*  Three  of  these  fifty >six  Boards  do  not  appear  to  have  been  represented  at  the 
Conference. 
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The  President  then  delivered  his  address  as  follows : — 

PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 

In  opening  your  proceedings  on  the  present  occasion,  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  discuss  some  general  aspects  of  the 
question  of  pauperism  with  which  my  own  studies  have  brought  me 
into  contact.  I  am  without  that  practical  acquaintance  with  Poor  i^w 
administration  or  the  condition  of  the  poor  from  whose  ranks  pauper- 
ism is  recruited  which  so  many  of  you  possess.  Your  success  in  the 
fight  against  pauperism,  however,  depends  upon  the  support  of  public 
opinion,  and  some  of  us  who  are  not  experts  like  yourselves  may, 
perhaps,  render  some  assistance,  by  making  clear  to  the  public  the 
nature  of  the  problem  on  which  you  are  engaged. 

To  begin  with,  then,  I  wish  to  emphasise  the  favourable  position 
of  the  present  generation  as  regards  the  problem  of  poverty.  Poverty 
and  pauperism,  as  you  are  all  well  aware,  are  not  the  same  things.  A 
community  may  be  poor,  the  whole  mass,  or  nearly  the  whole  mass, 
being  at  the  same  dead  level  of  poverty ;  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  there  is  no  pauperism  or  little  paup>erism,  just  because  there 
are  no  funds  with  which  to  support  the  very  poorest,  who  have  to 
struggle  on  as  best  they  may.  Still,  a  condition  of  great  poverty  for 
the  masses  of  the  community  implies  a  lower  state  than  one  in  which 
the  poor  have  become  a  minority,  and  the  question  of  legal  relief  for 
a  portion  of  the  minority  arises. 

It  is  the  advance,  then,  of  this  country  and  of  the  civilised 
countries  of  Europe  from  a  condition  in  which  the  great  majority  were 
poor  which  gives  cause  for  congratulation,  and  that  advance  is  much 
more  recent  than  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  think.  The  theme  of  the 
famous  book  of  Malthus,  written  at  the  end  of  last  or  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  was  the  check  to  increase  of  population  beyond 
the  means  of  subsistence  which  had  been  given  by  natural  causes — 
famine,  pestilence,  and  war.  A  distinct  connection  was  traced  between 
the  high  prices  of  cereals  following  on  bad  harvests  and  the  general 
rate  of  mortality.  Great  scarcities,  if  not  famines,  were  frequent  down 
to  the  time  he  wrote ;  and  even  as  to  famines,  we  are  separated  by 
just  over  half  a  century  from  the  great  Irish  famine,  which  was  only 
the  culmination  of  a  period  of  semi-starvation  for  the  masses  which 
had  lasted  for  many  years.  From  such  extreme  poverty  affecting  large 
masses  or  the  majority  of  the  people  the  civilised  communities  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  would  now  seem  to  have 
emerged  for  good.  Their  resources  are  indefinitely  greater  than  they 
were,  and  when  a  few  suffer  from  starvation,  or  die  from  starvation 
perhaps,  we  know  it  is  from  no  failure  of  resources  among  the  com- 
munities concerned,  but  it  is  from  special  and  personal  causes  existing 
in  human  nature  itself,  and  not  easily  to  be  removed. 

And  this  increase  of  resources  is  encouraging  certainly  when  the 
problem  of  pauperism,  the  support  of  the  poor  by  the  State,  is  faced. 
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When  the  bulk  of  the  most  advanced  portions  of  the  race  were  battling 
with  dire  poverty  themselves,  or  were  in  a  state  of  transition  to  their 
present  security,  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  problem  of  pauperism 
philosophically.  The  question  was  really  that  of  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, and  there  was  a  kind  of  fierceness  in  the  ideas  and  methods  for 
dealing  with  the  very  poorest  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise. 
Now  it  is  possible  to  look  at  the  question  more  calmly.  Just  because 
the  community  as  a  whole  seems  so  far  removed  from  the  possibility 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  extreme  poverty,  because  our  resources  are 
so  great,  we  are  getting  familiarised  with  the  hopes  that  pauperism 
may  slowly  and  surely  be  eliminated  —that  the  minority  of  the  ver>' 
poor  among  us  may  be  disciplined  and  educated  out  of  dependence 
upon  the  State,  and  out  of  the  p>overty  from  which  they  still  suffer. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  most  advanced 
communities.  In  many  countries  the  condition  of  extreme  f)overty 
for  the  masses  remains,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  natural  checks  of 
which  Malthus  wrote — famine,  pestilence,  and  war.  I  refer  especially 
to  the  condition  of  large  parts  of  Russia  and  of  India,  in  both  of  which 
famines  have  been  of  recent  occurrence,  while  large  masses  of  the 
population  are  permanently  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation.  Some  parts 
of  India  at  this  very  moment  are  on  the  brink  of  another  famine.  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  difficulties  of  this  kind  may  in  the  near  future 
seriously  affect  the  more  advanced  communities  in  their  care  of  the 
semi-civilised.  We  do  our  best  to  remove  from  the  latter  communi- 
ties the  natural  checks  of  which  Malthus  wrote.  One  of  them,  war, 
is  almost  wholly  removed,  as  far  as  its  effect  in  checking  the  increase 
of  population  is  concerned.  Famine  and  pestilence,  as  in  India,  are 
very  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  quite  prevented.  As  a  result,  there 
appears  to  be  a  danger  of  the  growth  of  large  masses  of  semi-civilised 
peoples  under  the  protection  of  powerful  Governments  without  ade- 
quate means  of  living,  and  with  no  sure  methods  in  prospect  by  which 
their  food  can  be  increased.  This  by  the  way,  however.  So  far  as 
the  great  civilised  communities  are  concerned,  their  resources  seem 
almost  infinite,  compared  with  what  they  were  half  a  century  ago,  for 
preventing  all  possibility  of  extreme  poverty  in  their  midst 

The  second  point  I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  is  the  diminution  of 
the  weight  of  legal  pauperism  as  an  economic  burden,  since  the  time 
at  which  we  began  to  emerge  from  a  condition  in  which  extreme 
|K)verty  ruled  and  there  was  little  pauperism,  because  the  poor  could 
not  be  relieved,  and  were  largely  kept  down  in  numbers  by  famine  and 
pestilence.  No  exact  date  can  be  given  for  this  transition  period, 
which  in  this  country  has  been  greatly  prolonged,  the  early  Poor  Laws 
going  back  a  long  way.  The  transition  period,  however,  was  not  over 
until  quite  lately.  What  we  find  pervading  the  discussions  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  when  there  was  still  such  a  state  of 
transition  as  I  have  referred  to,  is  a  constant  fear  of  pauperism  as 
threatening  to  engulf  the  property  of  the  country.  It  was  from  this 
point  of  view  largely  that  the  problem  was  considered  so  urgent.     To 
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this  day  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  statistics  of  the  finance  of 
pauperism  are  much  better  than  those  of  pauperism  itself.  This  feel- 
ing is  certainly  no  longer  so  keen  as  it  was,  and  when  we  look  at  the 
figures  broadly  we  find  ample  cause  for  the  existence  of  less  anxiety 
in  the  matter  than  used  to  be  the  case. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  we  find  the  funds  expended 
for  poor  relief  in  England  to  be  frequently  six  to  seven  millions  ster- 
ling annually,  and  even  after  the  introduction  of  the  new  Poor  Law  in 
1834,  although  the  figure  for  a  year  or  two  fell  to  about  four  millions, 
the  more  usual  sum  was  from  five  to  six  millions.  Now,  the  expendi- 
ture of  an)thing  like  seven  millions  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
was  a  very  considerable  thing  indeed  for  the  community  of  that  time. 
The  aggregate  income  of  the  people  of  England  at  that  time  is  esti- 
mated by  the  best  authorities  at  about  270  millions  only,  of  which 
seven  millions  would  be  more  than  2^  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
more  than  2  J  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income  of  the  people  was  sp>eat 
on  the  legal  relief  of  the  destitute.  The  charge,  moreover,  was  equal 
to  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  imperial  taxation  of  the  community  in 
a  time  of  war,  when  the  income-tax  was  2s.  in  the  pound,  and  about 
a  third  of  the  whole  income  of  the  people,  it  was  estimated — includ- 
ing sums  borrowed  as  well  as  taxation — was  spent  in  our  struggle  for 
existence  as  a  nation.  Can  we  wonder  in  such  circumstances  at  the 
alarm  of  our  forefathers  respecting  the  burden  of  the  poor  ?  So  heavy 
an  addition  to  their  burdens  as  poor  relief  then  was  fully  justified 
alarm. 

When  we  look  at  the  figures  of  the  present  time  we  see  at  once 
what  a  revolution  has  occurred.  The  expenditure  on  poor  relief  in 
England  is  in  round  figures  just  about  eleven  millions  sterling.  It 
has  increasd  for  many  years  past,  as  we  all  know,  not  because  the 
poor  relieved  have  themselves  been  increasing,  but  because  the  adminis- 
tration is  better  and  more  humane.  But,  in  spite  of  this  increase, 
the  figure  of  expenditure  still  stands  at  eleven  millions  only,  an  increase 
of  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  since  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
although  the  wealth  and  income  of  the  country  are  now  three  and  four 
times  what  they  were.  The  eleven  millions,  moreover,  are  still  only 
10  per  cent,  of  the  imperial  revenue,  although  that  revenue  takes  from 
the  people  not  a  third,  but  perhaps  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  their  income. 
The  eleven  millions,  instead  of  being  upwards  of  2  J  per  cent,  of  the 
income  of  a  community  which  had  heavy  war  burdens,  is  less  than 
I  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  a  community  which  is  lightly  taxed  by 
comparison. 

So  great  a  change  has  occurred  since  the  early  days  of  the 
present  century  when  the  administration  of  the  Poor  I^w  was  a 
burning  question. 

Even  in  the  most  recent  years,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
the  expenditure  on  poor  relief,  the  improvement,  when  we  compare 
the  burden  with  the  aggregate  income  of  the  people,  has  been  pro- 
gressive.    If  we  go  back  for  thirty  years  we  find  that  the  expenditure 
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for  poor  relief  was  about  7^  million^,  if  not  more,  so  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  since  that  date.  But  in  the 
same  period  the  gross  annual  assessments  to  the  income-tax  in 
England,  allowing  for  certain  changes  by  which  the  figures  as  now 
published  have  been  lessened  without  any  corresponding  real  chance, 
have  increased  from  a  little  over  360  to  about  650  millions,  or  far 
more  than  50  per  cent.  In  recent  years,  therefore,  as  well  as  when 
we  compare  the  early  part  of  the  century  with  the  present  time,  the 
burden  of  the  legal  poor  is  found  to  be  diminishing  relatively  to  the 
income  of  the  community,  and  relatively  to  the  taxation  of  the  com- 
munity for  imperial  purposes. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  then,  that  anxiety  about  the  problem  of 
pauperism  is  for  the  moment  at  least  not  what  it  was  in  former 
times,  looked  at  economically.  It  is  evident  that  the  legal  poor  are 
not  engulfing  the  resources  of  the  country,  or  threatening  to  engulf 
them.  The  comparison  would  not  look  quite  so  well  if  we  were  to 
compare  the  burden  with  rateable  property  only,  though  it  would 
still  not  be  unfavourable ;  but  in  the  general  way  that  the  matter  is 
now  being  considered  we  must  look  at  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  And  in  this  view  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be 
no  question.  The  main  reason  for  being  anxious  about  the  problem 
of  pauperism  is  not  immediately  at  least,  though  it  may  become  so 
if  we  are  careless,  the  weight  of  the  burden  on  the  resources  of  the 
community. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  point,  the  question  of  pauperism  as  a 
social  disease,  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  to 
diminish,  and  if  that  be  possible,  to  eradicate. 

I  fear  that  in  this  aspect  our  conclusions  can  neither  be  so  certain 
nor  so  satisfactory  as  the  previous  conclusions  that  have  been  stated. 
In  this  aspect  what  we  have  to  study  is  not  merely  the  absolute 
numbers  of  paupers  on  given  dates,  and  compare  them  from  time  to 
time,  although  that  furnishes  a  test  of  some  value.  We  must  study 
in  addition  the  numbers  of  people  existing  in  the  community  who 
have  been  paupers  at  any  time,  and  may  become  paupers  again,  and 
the  condition  of  the  class  or  classes  just  on  the  verge  of  pauperism 
at  best.  Statistically,  therefore,  we  are  here  on  very  treacherous 
ground,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  sufficient  data  to  furnish 
one  of  those  arithmetical  statements  which  would  at  once  have 
authority,  because  it  is  clear  and  definite,  and  founded  on  unim- 
peachable data.  There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Alongside 
the  pauper  class  there  is  another  which  is  closely  related  to  it,  con- 
sisting of  all  those  who  depend,  less  or  more,  upon  the  various 
charitable  institutions  which  are  now  so  numerous  and  so  active. 
People  who  receive  the  aid  of  such  institutions  are  not  technically 
and  legally  in  the  category  of  paupers.  There  are  various  classes, 
however,  among  persons  receiving  such  charitable  aid,  and  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  as  regards  the  effect  of  such  aid  upon  themselves,  are 
economically  and  morally  a  burden  upon  the  community  of  precisely 
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the  same  nature  as  that  of  legal  pauperism.  Of  course  it  is  ob>'ious 
that  there  are  hardly  any  means  of  measuring  exactly  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  quasi- pauperism  at  different  times,  so  as  to  show  whether 
it  is  diminishing  or  increasing. 

Making  the  best  of  the  available  data,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that,  as  far  as  legal  pauperism  itself  is  concerned,  we  ought  to  be 
partly  sati.sfied  with  the  official  figures  giving  the  number  of  paupers 
on  certain  dates  in  the  year.  These  figures  may  not  show  the  extent 
of  ihe  social  disease  in  the  community  at  a  given  moment,  because 
they  do  not  include  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  community  who 
have  been  paupers,  and  they  do  not  show  the  numbers  of  the  class 
from  which  paupers  are  recruited.  But  if  the  disease  maintains  the 
same  character  from  year  to  year,  and  the  proportions  of  the  total 
number  of  pau[)ers  in  the  community  and  the  clas-es  from  which 
paupers  are  recruited  to  the  actual  number  in  receipt  of  relief  at 
a  given  date  remain  the  same,  then  the  latter  figure  tells  us  nearly  all 
we  want  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  conclusion,  however, 
depends  entirely  on  the  correctness  of  the  assumption  made,  and  we 
must  not  rely  too  absolutely  upon  it. 

As  a  social  disease,  then,  pauperism,  on  this  assumption,  has 
declined  even  more  in  recent  years  than  it  has  done  economically. 
The  expense  of  poor  relief,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  rather  tending 
to  increase  of  recent  years,  on  account  of  differences  in  the  mode  of 
administration,  and  for  other  causes,  although  the  number  of  paupers 
first  of  all,  a  good  many  years  ago,  absolutely  declined,  and  for  some 
time,  apart  from  the  ebb  and  flow  between  good  and  bad  times,  has 
remained  stationary.  I  need  not  quote  the  familiar  figures.  The 
stationariness  of  the  legal  pauperism,  in  the  face  of  a  rapid  growth  of 
population,  seems  to  indicate,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  contraction  of  the 
disease  itself. 

I  think,  also,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  classes  on  the  verge  of 
pauperism  are  diminishing  in  number,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
wages  have  been  steadily  rising  for  many  years  past,  and  not  least 
the  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  or  partly  skilled  labour,  while  at  a 
time  like  the  present  there  can  be  no  possible  complaints  of  want  of 
employment  for  any  one  who  is  willing  to  work.  There  may  be  a 
want  of  thrift  and  care  among  large  masses  of  the  working  popula- 
tion, but  the  percentage  of  the  masses  affected  from  time  to  time  by 
causes  which  compel  them  to  seek  poor  relief  is  apparently  not 
really  large  or  increasing.  Every  year  in  which  this  condition  of 
things  exists  must  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  class,  and  to 
remove  from  them  the  taint  of  pauperism.  At  least,  we  may  fairly 
indulge  the  hope  that  this  will  be  the  result  of  good  wages  and  steady 
employment  continued  for  some  years. 

I  confess,  however,  that  I  regard  with  great  alarm  the  existence 
of  some  of  the  charitable  agencies  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  which  may  be  producing  an  unknown  quantity  of  the  self-same 
social  disease  which   we  deprecate  in  the  form  of  legal  pauperism. 
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Charily  is  almost  forced  upon  some  of  the  poor.  The  very  wealth, 
then,  which  makes  the  burden  of  legal  pauperism  so  light,  is  being 
applied  unwittingly  to  some  extent  to  create  a  disease  of  the  same 
sort.  I  can  only  indicate  the  danger  in  passing,  but  I  believe  I  shall 
find  a  very  general  agreement  in  this  room  when  I  affirm  that 
nothing  is  so  much  needed  as  the  education  of  the  charitably  dis- 
posed in  the  method  of  conducting  charity  so  as  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  habits  of  carelessness  and  dependence  among  large  masses 
of  the  community. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  point  on  which  I  have  some  remarks 
to  offer. 

If  pauperism  is  to  be  treated  as  a  social  disease,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  gradually  diminishing  and  finally  eradicating  it,  the  precise 
nature  and  extent  of  the  disease  must  be  thoroughly  understood,  and 
understood  not  merely  by  experts,  but  in  broad  outline  by  the  public 
generally,  and  the  various  authorities  who  administer  the  Poor  Law 
itself.  On  this  head,  however,  in  certain  directions,  information,  as 
already  hinted,  appears  to  be  somewhat  lacking.  The  statistics  of 
pauperism  are  usually  confined  to  the  numbers  relieved  on  one  day. 
This  is  a  very  proper  limitation  for  many  purposes.  There  is  some- 
thing definite  to  deal  with  in  the  figures  as  on  one  day,  and  no 
questions  are  thereby  raised  as  to  whether  any  persons  who  are  at 
the  moment  not  receiving  relief  are  to  be  classed  as  paupers  or  not, 
which  might  give  rise  to  endless  difficulties  of  definition.  With  this 
definite  limitation  also  classification  follows  easily,  and  a  great  deal 
is  shown  by  the  general  statistics  as  to  the  different  classes  of  paupers 
— the  adult  able-bodied  and  not  able-bodied,  the  children,  the 
vagrants,  the  insane,  and  so  on.  Assuming  the  pauperism  to  corre- 
spond to  the  numbers  on  one  day,  there  is  something  to  work  with  in 
the  general  statistics,  and  for  many  purposes  of  comparison,  as  I  have 
said,  they  are  most  useful.  Still  something  more  may  be  wanting, 
especially  in  the  face  of  recent  discussions  as  to  the  quantity  of 
pauperism,  and  the  assertions  frequently  made  that  the  official  figures 
as  to  one  day  should  be  multiplied  by  two,  or  three,  or  four,  or 
perhaps  a  higher  figure,  to  show  the  real  numbers  of  people  in  the 
community  who  bear  the  taint  of  pauperism,  and  who,  it  is  alleged, 
are  really  part  of  the  great  army  of  paupers.  There  appears  to  be 
reason,  then,  for  having  a  good  account  of  pauperism  not  merely  as  it 
exists  on  one  day,  but  as  it  has  existed  during  a  given  period  of  time, 
the  numbers  relieved  during  that  period  being  noted  as  well  as  the 
numbers  on  a  given  day  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  the 
period.  The  returns  for  a  given  peiiod,  and  as  on  a  given  day, 
might  even  be  made  supplementar}'  to  each  other,  but  some  care  in 
framing  them  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  false  impressions,  and  to 
make  them  as  completely  useful  as  such  returns  ought  to  be. 

What  has  occurred  to  me  as  a  means  of  making  it  useful  to  have 
returns  for  a  given  period  of  time,  as  well  as  on  a  given  day,  is  to 
introduce  a  classification  into  both  according  to  the  length  of  the 
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period  for  which  relief  is  given — into  the  returns  for  a  given  day 
according  to  the  length  of  the  period  for  which  relief  had  been  given 
since  the  date  of  last  admission  to  relief,  and  into  the  returns  for  a 
given  period — for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  as  the  case  may  be — a 
classification  according  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  relief  had 
been  given  during  that  period.  In  this  way  it  might  be  expected  a 
distinction  would  be  made  of  itself  on  the  face  of  the  returns  between 
the  proportion  of  those  receiving  relief  who  were  in  reality  "per- 
manents,"  and  the  others  who  were  relieved  for  short  periods  or 
perhaps  only  for  a  day  or  two.  This  distinction  is  well  known  to  all 
of  you  who  have  to  do  with  the  practical  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law.  When  you  see  a  figure  of  800,000  or  so  as  the  number  of 
paupers  on  a  given  day  in  England,  you  have  an  idea  that  a  certain 
proportion  represents  a  permanent  army,  the  same  practically  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  while  the  others  represent  to  some  extent 
a  more  numerous  floating  population,  at  least  not  permanently 
pauperised,  some  of  whom  go  in  and  out,  and  are  probably  nearly 
as  unfit  as  those  who  are  actually  paupers  at  the  time,  but  others  of 
whom  at  least  do  not  come  again  or  at  any  rate  not  till  after  a  long 
interval.  But  the  public  do  not  know  this  or  realise  it,  and  if  I 
might  make  the  suggestion,  perhaps  something  might  be  done  to  add 
to  t^e  general  public  information. 

It  is  with  this  view  that  I  have  had  Forms  A  and  B  *  circulated, 
the  former  dealing  with  pauperism  on  a  given  day,  and  the  latter 
with  pauperism  in  a  given  period  of  two  years.  1  have  to  thank 
very  much  a  certain  number  of  you  for  having  at  least  Form  A  filled 
up,  though  there  has  been  no  success  in  filling  up  Form  B,  partly 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  for  which  the  forms  were  circu- 
lated. I  must  apologise  for  the  trouble  that  has  been  given  you,  and 
express  the  hope  that  something  may  have  been  suggested  for  your 
consideration  which  will  repay  this  trouble. 

Some  of  the  general  results,  as  far  as  the  returns  which  have  been 
received  carry  us,  are  expressed  in  the  following  table,  which  com- 
pares the  total  number  of  paupers  relieved  in  certain  Unions  on  ist 
November  last  with  those  of  the  number  who  had  been  in  receipt  of 
relief  for  more  than  twelve  months. 

*  See  Appendix,  p.  544. 
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Number  of  paupers  relieved  in  certain  Unions  on  ist  November  last, 
showing  the  number  and  proportion  of  those  who  had  been  in 
receipt  of  relief  for  a  twelvemonth  since  the  date  of  their  last 
becoming  chargeable. 

Proportion  of 
those  relieved 
for  more  than 
12  months  to 
total — p.  cent. 

74 
64 
81 

75 
80 

65 

65 
80 

97 
94 

79 
84 

61 
82 

20 

The  effect  of  this  table  clearly  is  that  as  far  as  those  Unions  are 
concerned,  with  one  exception,!  from  two-thirds  to  four  fifths  of 
the  numbers  receiving  relief  at  one  time  are  pervianent  At  any 
time  during  the  previous  twelve  months,  on  any  list  for  a  given  day 
in  that  twelve  months,  these  ))articular  persons  would  have  appeared. 
If  any  much  larger  number  should  appear  in  a  list  of  persons  re- 
ceiving relief  in  those  Unions  during  a  given  period,  then  it  is 
obvious  that  the  numbers  outside  the  permanent  army  must  have 
been  receiving  partial  relief  only,  and  some  of  them  very  little  relief 
indeed.  You  cannot  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  relieved  on 
a  given  day  receiving  such  relief  throughout  the  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  numbers  relieved  some  time  or  other  during  the 
year  twice  or  thrice  those  relieved  on  a  given  day,  unless  the  persons 
who  are  not  permanent  are  relieved  on  the  average  for  short  periods 
only. 

If  the  like  should  be  the  case  throughout  the  country  also  on  the 
average,  then  we  may  say,  when  we  see  the  figure  of  800,000  as  the 
pauperism  of  England,  that  probably  600,000  or  upwards  are  per- 
manent paupers,  and  that  any  return   for  a  given  period  of  time 

*  This  was  received  during  the  delivery  of  the  paper,  and  was  not  originally 
included  in  the  table. 

t  Now  two  exceptions,  viz. ,  Farnham  and  Whitechapel.     See  note  to  table. 


No.  who  had 

No.  relieved  on 

been 

1  chargeable 

one  day. 

for 

12   months 

and 

upwards. 

Paddington — Indoor 

1,139 

838 

„             Outdoor  . 

132 

8S 

Steyning 

1,184 

966 

Eastbourne — Indoor 

201 

151 

„             Outdoor  . 

536 

430 

Bradfield 

»5i 

92 

Faversham — Indoor 

181 

118 

„             Outdoor 

104 

83 

Basingstoke . 

574 

554 

Whitchurch,  Hants 

162 

152 

Kingsclere — Indoor 

56 

44 

„            Outdoor    . 

177 

148 

Farnham — Indoor 

239 

73 

Epsom — Indoor  . 

374 

230 

Horsham 

420 

347 

♦  Wh  itechapel — Workhoi 

ise  . 

and  Infirmary 

1,128 

223 
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showing  larger  numbers  must  include  a  large  proportion  who  are 
relieved  for  comparatively  short  periods  only  from  time  to  time.  Of 
course  the  returns  here  dealt  with  only  cover  a  small  part  of  the 
pauperism  of  England,  and  one  Union,  Famham  (also  Whitechapel), 
it  will  be  observed,  shows  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  permanents 
than  the  others.  \  general  return  would,  however,  be  conclusive, 
and  perhaps  if  interest  is  excited  you  may  be  able  to  procure  a  general 
return,  or  at  any  rate  a  return  from  a  considerable  number  of  Unions 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  would  be  conclusive  enough. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  to 
analyse  the  returns  more  completely  ;  but  I  may  say  at  least  that  the 
*'  p>ermanents  "  are  mostly  adults  not  able-bodied  and  children,  the 
able-bodied  forming  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  returns  of  pauperism,  in  which  the  able- 
bodied  are  the  smallest  part.  •  As  to  the  "  permanents,"  the  children, 
it  may  be  hoped,  are  as  a  body  ceasing  to  be  paupers,  though  they  are 
constantly  recruited.  The  not  able-bodied  are  the  old  and  infirm, 
whose  numbers  are  slowly  added  to  year  by  year  as  the  older  and 
most  infirm  pass  out  by  the  gate  of  death. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  having  Form  B*  filled  up, 
at  least  to  any  substantial  extent,  but  through  the  kindness  of  Mr 
Aveling,  of  the  Paddington  Union,  particulars  have  been  supplied  as 
to  the  length  of  time  during  which  indoor  relief  has  been  given  in 
that  Union  to  the  different  persons  who  have  received  relief  not 
merely  for  two  but  for  three  years.  The  total  number  relieved  there 
in  the  last  three  years  appears  to  be  4,570,  about  four  times  the  num- 
ber relieved  in  one  day  according  to  the  above  statement ;  but  when 
the  figures  are  analysed  according  to  the  length  of  the  period  for 
which  relief  has  been  given,  which  has  been  done  for  833  persons 
out  of  the  4,5  70,  we  get  the  following  proportions  and  numbers. 

Number  of  persons  receiving  indoor  relief  during  the  last  three  years 
in  Paddington,  classified  according  to  the  average  length  of 
time  for  which  relief  given,  the  proportions  being  ascertained  by 
actual  counting  of  833  persons. 


Relieved  for  more  than  2  years 

Per  cent. 
1  f  Total. 
2.4 

Proportion  of 
4,570  Persons. 

no 

I  and  under  2  years 

6  months  and  under  12  months 

8.4 
8.8 

383 
402 

3            >»                  "                 "         n 

1 0.0 

457 

2            .n                   jj                  3          » 

1 0.0 

457 

I  week  and  under  i  month 

17.0 
3»-5 

777 
1,440 

I^.ss  than  a  week 

II. 9 

544 

. 

1 00.0 

4,570 

*  Appendix,  p.  54 

♦. 
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The  "permanents"  on  this  list  are  ihus  not  more  than  they  appear  on  the 
list  for  one  day  already  referred  to,  and  the  large  numbers  are  obtained 
mostly  by  the  inclusion  of  2,000,  nearly  half  the  total,  who  receive 
relief  for  less  than  a  month,  while  of  those  no  fewer  than  544,  or  1 2 
per  cent.,  receive  relief  for  less  than  a  week.  Figures  like  these 
show,  I  believe,  that  no  harm  would  come  of  a  return  of  persons 
relieved  during  a  given  period  of  time,  provided  there  is  a  classification 
according  to  the  length  of  the  period  for  which  relief  is  given.  The 
public  would  at  least  see  that  there  are  paupers  .and  paupers  ;  that  the 
permanents  are  a  separate  class  to  some  extent ;  and  that  the  condition 
of  others  who  come  for  relief  at  intervals  of  time  and  for  short  i)enods 
only,  and  perhaps  once  only  in  a  few  years,  though  deplorable  enough, 
is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  condition  of  pauperism.  The  borders  of 
this  class  are  vague  and  indefinite,  but  its  nature  and  its  relation  to 
the  body  of  permanent  paupers  are  subjects  for  study  and  not  for 
vague  rhetoric,  as  if  they  were  already  paupers. 

What  I  would  submit,  then,  for  consideration  is  the  expediency 
of  introducing  this  element  of  length  of  period  for  which  relief  is 
given  into  some  returns,  perhaps  not  at  very  frequent  intervals,  but 
occasionally,  so  as  to  present  the  public  with  a  clear  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  permanent  paup)erism  on  the  one  side,  and  the  extent  of 
the  occasional  and  less  permanent  pauperism  on  the  other  side.  The 
two  things  are  not  the  same,  and  when  the  latter  is  carefully  analysed 
it  may  perhaps  appear  that  considerable  numbers  have  lapsed  occa- 
sionally into  pauperism  without  becoming,  at  any  rate  without 
becoming  all  at  once  permanent  paupers.  The  facts,  whatever  they 
are,  should  be  recognised  and  understood,  although  the  amount  of 
pauperism  on  one  day  remains,  as  it  does  now,  the  standard  for 
comparative  purposes.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  returns  will 
be  difficult  to  compile,  but  this  is  not  really  so,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  comparison  I  have  been  able  to  make  between  them  and  other 
statistical  returns.  To  make  them  it  would  certainly  be  convenient 
to  have  a  case-paper  or  dossier  for  every  case  of  relief,  which  can  be 
referred  to  when  any  new  application  is  made,  and  which  shows  in  a 
moment  all  the  particulars  that  could  be  required  for  any  i)ossible 
statistical  return.  If  such  a  case-paper*  is  found  convenient,  as  I 
believe  it  is,  for  administrative  purposes,  the  labour  of  getting 
statistics  from  it  will  be  very  little ;  and  statistics  you  must  have,  if 
you  are  to  carry  the  public  with  you  in  the  battle  with  pauperisn), 

In  conclusion*  I  have  to  express  the  hojx:  that  these  remarks  have 
not  been  without  encouragement  to  you  in  your  labours,  though  some 
of  them  are  drawn  from  sources  somewhat  remote  from  your  daily 
adminisliation.  I  believe  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  poverty 
itself  has  become  a  small  evil  in  comparison  with  the  pastt,  and  that 
the  common  idea  which  descends  to  us  from  early  tiroes  that  the 
masses  are  poor  is  no  longer  true — at  any  rate  is  no  longer  true  in 
the  sense  of  poverty  as  it  existed  in  former  times,  when  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  the  poor  was  checked  by  actual  famine  and  'pesti- 
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lence.     It  is  encouraging  likewise  to  realise  that  economically  the 
relief  of  the  poor  is  no  longer  the  heavy  burden  it  was  at  daXcs  from 
which  the  present  generation  is  not  so  far  removed.    It  is  encouraging 
also  that  we  live  in  a  period  when  pauperism  itself  has  been  declining 
though  there  are  admittedly  imperfections  in  the  returns,  and  we 
should  like  to  know  more.     If  I  have  said  anything  to  encourage  a 
closer  study  of  pauperism  itself,  and  to  indicate  in  however  slight  a 
degree  some  way  in  which  the  study  could  be  improved,  I  shall  be 
only  too  pleased  that  you  have  been  good  enough  to  associate  me 
with  your  labours.     Let  me  only  add  one  remark  bearing  on  policy, 
and  what  may  be  a  controversial  matter.     One  conchision  from  the 
division  of  pauperism  into  ''permanent ''and  occasional  or  less  per- 
manent, which  has  been  adverted  to  as  a  reason  for  the  attempt  to 
improve  the  statistics,  appears  undoubtedly  to  be  that  if  there  is  a 
half-way  house  to  permanent  pauperism,  it  is  most  essential  in  these 
matters  to  consider  well  the  population  on  the  brink  of  pauperism  as 
well  as  those  who  are  over  the  brink.     Thei^is  no  use — there  may  on 
tile  contrary  be  much  harm — in  expedients  to  diminish  permanent 
pauperism  by  a  kind  of  legerdemain,  such  as  general  old  age  pen- 
sions, where  the  real  pauperism  will  remain  under  a  different  name, 
while  the  classes  on  the  brink  of  pauperism  who  require  bracing  up, 
on  social  and  moral  grounds,  will  be  rather  encouraged  than  other- 
wise in  habits  of  unthrift  and  dependence  on  the  State.     In  any  case 
such  proposals  have  to  be  judged  not  by  their  results  as  regards  one 
symptom  of  the  disease,  but  by  their  effect  on  all  classes  concerned. 
Mr  Noel  Buxton  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

LABOUR  HOMES  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  POOR  LAW. 

By  Mr  NOEL  BUXTON, 

GiiardiaH  of  the  Poor^  Wkiteckmpel  Union. 


The  problem  of  worklessness  may  be  more  acute  in 
industrial  districts  than  rural  ones,  more  prominent  at 
special  seasons  than  it  is  now.  But  no  excuse  is 
needed  for  bringing  it  forward,  so  long  as  our  back 
doors  are  beset  by  tramps,  our  Workhouses  provide  for 
**  ins-and-outs,"  and  our  casual  wards  are  well  filled ; 
or  even  so  long  as  an  army  of  cadgers  and  casually 
employed  people  exists,  not  really  engaged  in  any 
useful  employment.  The  particular  method  of  reform 
with  which  we  are  concerned  to-day  is  the  institution 
called  the  '*  Labour  Home.'* 


MMOH 
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What  is  a  Labour  Home  ?  It  is  a  combination  of  a 
boarding-house  and  a  place  for  labour,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  where  those  who  are  not  at  present  self- 
supporting  may  be  helped  to  become  so  by  regaining 
their  health  and  hopefulness  and  energy,  perhaps  by 
learning  useful  work,  and  by  being  helped  to  find  a 
situation. 

It  is  a  reformatory  ;  it  is  not  a  temporary  shelter, 
nor  is  it  (as  the  Workhouse)  intended  to  be  a  per- 
manent provision  for  any  class ;  nor  is  it  an  experi- 
ment in  any  new  system  of  land  tenure. 

RaISON    D'ETRE, 

**  Why  are  Labour  Homes  wanted  ? "  There  are 
three  main  reasons  : — 

(i.)  That  many  people  who  are  hopeless,  or 
genuinely  workless,  may,  by  such  Homes,  be  assisted 
to  independent  life. 

The  second  reason  is  this,  that — 

(2.)  The  existence  of  such  Homes  tends  to  prevent 
that  thoughtless  form  of  charity  which  increases  the 
class  of  degraded  people  ;  and 

(3.)  Their  existence  aids  the  suppression  of  idling 
by  legal  means. 

These  are  the  niain  grounds  for  the  establishment 
of  Labour  Homes.  Before  concluding  that  the  Homes 
are  therefore  desirable  and  useful,  let  us  inquire  what 
experience  has  to  teach. 

The  Labour  Home  system  originated  in  Germany, 
where  a  reduction  in  vagrancy  is  said  to  have  resulted 
(See  Appendix.) 

In  England  the  Church  Army  system  is  probably 
the  best  equipped  and  most  efficient.  There  are 
twenty-eight  Homes  in  towns,  and  a  small  Farm  Labour 
Home,  for  which  cases  are  selected  from  the  Town 
Homes,  or  sometimes  sent  direct.  No  Home  con- 
tains more  than  twenty-five  men,  and  the  method  fol- 

2  L 
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lowed  is  that  of  careful  attention  to  each  case,  the 
officials  holding  that  social  failures  cannot  be  treated 
by  rule,  and  can  best  be  raised  by  personal  influence. 

The  Salvation  Army  social  scheme  has  grown  till  it 
includes  the  **Farm  Colony"  at  Hadleigh  in  Essex, 
and  a  large  number  of  Town   Labour  Homes.      At 
Hadleigh  the  two  hundred  colonists  sleep  in  separate 
houses,  containing  forty  men  each,  but  there  is  a  great 
common   dining-hall    and    public    room.     The  estate 
amounts  to  over  2,000  acres,  and  besides  agriculture, 
large  experiments  have  been  made  in  poultry,  fruit-grow- 
ing, and  brick-making.     Many  of  the  most  responsible 
positions  are  held  by  men  who  came  to  the  farm  as 
drunkards  and  ne'er-do-wells,  and  have  shown  them- 
selves competent.     Others  occupy  good  situations  in- 
dependent of  the  colony,  while  many,  of  course,  cannot 
be  traced.     As  in  the  German  colonies,  men  are  re- 
ceived at  the  Salvation  Army  houses  without  special 
inquiry  and  recommendation. 

Another  Labour  Home  is  that  of  the  Christian 
Union  for  Social  Service  at  Lingfield,  in  Surrey. 
This  resembles  the  Church  Army  Homes  in  its  main 
features,  but  follows  in  some  respects  the  German 
model,  especially  in  the  introduction  of  working-men 
volunteers,  who  offer  themselves  for  ver)'^  low  pay,  to 
live  with  the  colonists  day  and  night,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  their  service.  This  colony  aims  at  the  closest 
co-operation  with  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Another  small  Home  is  that  of  Mr  Walter  Hazell, 
M.P.,  where  only  select  cases  are  received.  It  is 
almost  exclusively  an  emigration  test  farm. 

These  are,  for  our  purpose,  the  chief  agencies  at 
work.  The  details  and  character  of  the  scheme  will 
be  best  seen  in  reviewing  its  features  one  by  one. 

There  are  also  many  Labour  Homes  for  women 
and  boys,  but  we  are  more  especially  concerned  with 
those  for  men. 
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Functions  of  Labour  Homes. 

We  have  now  to  bear  in  mind  the  objects  in  view, 
and  to  consider  how  the  methods  attain  them, 

L 

We  found  the  raison  d'etre  of  Labour  Homes  to 
be— 

i.^  That  social  failures  can  be  reclaimed. 

2.)  That  pauperising  charity  can  be  limited. 

J.)  That  idling  can  be  further  suppressed  by  law. 
We  may  summarise  the  methods  intended  to  meet 
the  object  of  reclamation  as  follows  : — 

[a.)  Tempting  the  discouraged  to  try  again. 

bS  Giving  them  health,  hope,  character,  and  skill. 

c.)  Helping  them  into  situations. 

Class  Admitted. 

(«.)  Tempting  the  discouraged  to  try  again. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  whom  to  admit. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  suitable  persons  to  enter 
the  Home  willingly. 

We  cannot  compel  them ;  we  must  tempt  them. 
Thus  a  Labour  Home  must  be  tolerably  attractive  to 
those  who  are  in  earnest  about  improving  their  position. 
The  more  odious  it  is  to  the  idler  and  cadger,  so  much 
the  better.  The  board  and  lodging  must  be  good,  and 
the  chance  of  restoration  considerable.  One  at  least 
of  the  German  Homes  advertises  that  any  one  staying 
five  months  will  have  the  offer  of  a  good  situation. 
But  the  work  must  be  hard  and  discipline  strict. 

This  matter  of  admission  involves  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  what  classes  can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  got  into 
Labour  Homes.  Remembering  that  the  class  we  wish 
to  get  are  the  failures  who  may  be  set  on  their  feet 
again,  or  those  who  are  hardly  yet  failures  and  may 
be  saved  from  becoming  so,  let  us  now  observe  what 
experience  has  to  teach. 
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The  Salvation  Army  farm  colony  finds  that  about 
25  per  cent,  of  its  inmates  have  been  in  prison.  As  in 
Germany,  the  men  are  not,  and  have  not  been  gocKi 
workmen,  unless  men  who  are  good  in  all  points  except 
indulgence  in  drink  can  be  called  so. 

The  main  feature  of  entry  into  the  German  and 
Salvation  Army  Homes  is  that  admission  to  them  is 
free  to  all ;  practically  no  selection  is  exercised,  no 
limit  put  upon  the  number  of  times  one  man  may  enter, 
and  no  minimum  of  time  enforced  during  which  he  is 
obliged  to  stay,  on  pain  of  rejection  for  the  future. 

The  Church  Army  and  Lingfield  Societies,  and  Mr 
Hazell,  on  the  other  hand,  remembering  how  few  can 
really  be  reclaimed,  confine  themselves  to  more  or  less 
hopeful  cases.  They  take  no  one  over  forty-five  years 
of  age  ;  they  insist  that  he  shall  stay  a  certain  number  of 
months ;  they  refuse  all  who  are  not  recommended  by 
Guardians  or  other  reliable  people,  or  who  do  not 
appear  to  be  capable  of  reformation.  The  Lingfield 
colony  entirely  excludes  ex-prisoners.  The  result  of 
these  rules  is  that  a  larger  proportion  get  situations, 
and  that  those  are  excluded  on  whom  money  and 
trouble  would  be  certainly  wasted,  or  who  have  care- 
lessly thrown  up  the  chance  of  regular  work. 

At  these  colonies  admission  is  granted  in  many 
cases  to  those  who  apply  at  the  Homes  or  offices,  pro- 
vided the  case  seems  hopeful.  But  many  are  admitted 
on  the  recommendation  of  Guardians,  private  persons, 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  other  societies. 
Of  about  900  men  received  by  the  Church  Army  in 
the  past  year,  267  were  Poor  Law  cases.  All  are 
passed  through  the  central  offices,  and  then  sent  to  the 
most  suitable  Home,  it  may  be  in  town  or  may  be  on 
the  farm.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Brooks,  of  Lingfield  Home, 
tells  me — **  Three  have  been  sent  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  Of  these,  one  went  to  Canada, 
one  to  a  situation,  and  one  was  dismissed.  All  the 
others  have  been  sent  by  personal  friends  or  philan- 
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thropic  people.  AH  must  have  five  shillings  per  week 
paid  with  them  until  we  can  see  they  are  able  to  earn 
their  living.  Farming  is  not  easily  learnt,  so  while 
some  are  not  paid  for  more  than  two  or  three  weeks, 
some  are  many  months  needing  it,  and  some  will  never 
earn  their  living  at  farming." 

Class  of  Applicants. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  great  numbers  of  applicants 
are  social  failures  from  the  middle  class.  It  does  not 
appear  that  those  who  have  regularly  gone  on  tramp, 
or  who  are  born  members  of  the  tramp  class,  form  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  enter.  A  very  large 
number  have  seen  far  better  times,  and  have  fallen 
from  good  positions  through  drink,  gambling,  or  other 
follies.  These  are  the  social  failures  who  show  the 
futility  of  hoping  that  poverty  and  misery  can  ever  be 
reduced  below  a  terribly  large  minimum ;  they  are, 
moreover,  the  very  cases  which  most  need  help.  The 
good  workman  had  far  better  remain  independent. 
Among  the  colonists  there  were  represented  when  I 
visited  them,  stockbrokers,  clergymen,  gun-makers, 
drapers,  solicitors,  and  clerks,  and  a  day  which  I  spent 
at  one  of  the  farm  colonies  was  enlivened  by  discus- 
sions with  colonists  on  theosophy  and  Watts'  pictures. 
Of  the  various  specified  classes  which  entered  the 
Church  Army  Homes  in  1892,  the  largest  was  that  of 
clerks. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  of  course  men  who 
have  been  labourers,  and  to  whom  the  work,  which  is 
chiefly  manual,  is  less  irksome,  and  restoration  to 
employment  easier. 

The  case  of  married  men  must  come  under  this 
heading  of  admission.  Mr  Kelly,  in  his  "  Evolution 
and  Effort,"  makes  out  a  case  for  compulsory  colonies 
to  contain  men,  women,  and  children.  But  with  no 
penal  powers,  the  reception  of  whole  families  seems  to 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  Labour  Homes.    Yet  the  rescue 
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of  a  family  and  home  from  break-up  may  be  even  more 
important  than  the  case  of  a  single  man. 

Almost  all  the  men  who  enter  declare  themselves 
to  be  single,  but  every  one  present  will  recall  cases 
where,  by  the  restoration  of  a  father  to  work  and  will, 
the  whole  family  may  be  saved  from  pauperism.  These 
cases  must  be  provided  for. 

Private  people  or  societies  may  sometimes  support 
the  family /w  tem.y  or  the  colony  may  allow  the  father 
to  send  his  wife  money,  if  he  can  earn  more  than  his 
board  and  lodging ;  or,  in  carefully  selected  cases,  where 
it  would  clearly  be  preventive  of  destitution,  Guardians 
may  with  advantage  relieve  the  family,  though  pro- 
bably they  must  do  so  in  the  Workhouse.  The  Church 
Army  report :  "  We  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  taken 
a  man  into  one  of  our  Homes  while  his  wife  was  re- 
ceiving outdoor  relief  from  the  Guardians,  but  have 
had  several  men  whose  families  have  remained  in  the 
Union  during  the  husband's  stay  with  us,  and  many  of 
these  cases  have  turned  out  satisfactorily.  All  money 
the  inmates  of  the  Homes  earn  over  the  six  shillings  a 
week  for  board  and  lodging  can  be  sent  to  the  wives. 
In  other  cases  we  have  arranged  for  the  wife  to  enter 
one  of  our  Women's  Homes  and  for  the  man  to  go  to 
a  Men's  Home." 

In  these  ways  the  chance  of  restoration  can  be 
offered  to  married  men  and  women  as  well  as  to  the 
unmarried. 

Danger  of  Free  Admission. 

Considering  now  the  whole  question  of  admission, 
experience  favours  the  system  of  taking  only  selected 
cases,  and  applying  to  them  strict  rules. 

The  Poor  Law  principle,  that  the  condition  of  the 
pauper  must  not  be  better  than  that  of  the  poorest 
independent  worker,  is  one  which  even  private  Labour 
Homes  must  obey.  It  is  essential  that  the  attractions 
shall  not  be  such  as  will  lead  any  person  to  prefer 
them  to  really  independent  life,  or  make  it  easy  for 
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him  to  throw  up  a  situation  with  impunity.  The  test 
of  work  and  discipline  will  deter  most  idlers  from 
applying,  but  the  work  test  is  not  enough.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  many  who  are  strong,  more  or 
less  willing,  or  even  really  good  workmen,  find  it  very 
hard  to  be  regular,  and  cannot  resist  drink  or  temper, 
even  when  it  means  loss  of  employment.  There  is  a 
great  number  whom  nothing  deters  from  losing  work 
but  the  fear  of  absolute  destitution.  There  is  hard 
work  to  be  done  in  the  Workhouse  and  casual  ward, 
but  there  are  many  whom  it  does  not  deter  from 
losing  a  regular  situation.  If  the  Labour  Home 
forms  a  comfortable  provision,  ready  for  the  day  when 
work  has  been  foolishly  lost,  it  may  prove  a  grave 
danger.  While,  therefore,  the  Home  must  be  made 
attractive  to  those  whom  it  can  benefit,  it  must  not  be 
open  to  those  who  have  shown  themselves  by  careless- 
ness unable  to  make  good  use  of  it. 

That  this  danger  is  not  an  imaginary  one  is  per- 
haps shown  by  the  experience  of  the  colonies  which  are 
open  to  all,  viz.,  those  of  Germany  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  These  find  large  numbers  of  inmates  re- 
turning again  and  again.  Their  numbers  are  small 
in  summer,  but  uncomfortably  large  in  winter,  just 
when  there  is  little  work  to  give  upon  the  farm. 
These  colonies  are  evidently  used  by  a  class  who  will 
not  be  restored,  but  who  lead  a  cadging  life  in  summer 
and  are  hard  up  in  winter. 

This  is  not  the  class  intended  to  use  the  Home ; 
its  work  is  remedial  above  all  things,  and  our  own  pre- 
ference must  be  given  to  the  system  of  receiving  only 
cases  selected  for  their  fitness  and  hopefulness.  With- 
out this  safeguard  of  careful  selection  we  may  be 
actually  increasing  the  number  of  degraded  people. 

The  danger  is  met  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
permitting  Guardians  to  make  payments  only  to  such 
Homes  as  Mr  Hazell's  and  the  Church  Army. 
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Treatment. 

(d.)  Coming  now  to  the  matter  of  restoring  Aope 
and  character,  health  and  skill,  the  methods  employed 
must  be  considered.     But  it  must  be  frankly  admitted 
that  the  completest  methods  go  for  nothing,   unless 
confirmed  by  results,   in  the  shape  of  hopeless  men 
restored  to  self-support.     In  short,  the  tree  must  be 
tried  by  its  fruits.     Prima  facie  probability  must  be 
discounted,    and    the    methods    need    be   but   briefly 
reviewed. 

Work. 

The  treatment  prescribed  consists  mainly  of  one 
sovereign  medicine — healthy  work.  When  the  pay- 
ing inmates  of  Von  Bodelschwingh's  Inebriates'  Home 
complained  that  as  they  paid  ;^ioo  per  year,  they 
ought  not  to  be  made  to  work  eight  hours  a  day — 
•*  Work,"  he  said,  **is  the  privilege  for  which  you 
pay."  That  is  the  principle  on  which  Labour  Homes 
proceed.  Regular  and  healthy  toil  is  the  tonic  from 
want  of  which  most  of  the  patients  are  suffering. 
Eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  are  usually  worked  at 
Labour  Homes.  At  the  Home  where  I  have  passed  a 
night  and  day  as  an  inmate  the  time-table  was  as 
follows : — 

Prayers,  6.20  a.m.;  breakfast,  6.30;  work,  7  to  12; 
dinner,  12  to  i  p.m.;  work,  i  to  5;  tea,  5.30;  prayers,  9; 
supper,  9.15;  bed,  9.45;  making  a  clear  nine  hours' 
work,  without  allowing  for  meals. 

Considering  that  work  is  not  excessively  long  even 
in  summer,  and  that  there  is  meat  at  two  meals 
every  day,  there  may  be  danger  of  treating  these 
semi-paupers  better  than  the  labourers  at  neighbouring 
farms  and  workshops;  but  taking  into  account  the 
restraints  and  discipline  they  submit  to,  their  lot  is  not 
likely  to  be  envied  by  independent  men.  Five  hours' 
work  at  a  stretch  is  more  than  many  workmen  care  for, 
and  bread  with  skim  milk  in  the  evening  is  none  too 
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much  to  keep  out  the  cold  on  a  winters  night,  of 
which  fact  I  had  bitter  experience  at  the  Lingfield 
Colony.  The  kind  of  work  varies  from  simple  wood- 
chopping  to  high-class  mechanics'  work  in  towns ;  and 
from  digging  to  housekeeping,  and  butter-making  in 
the  country  ;  while  in  both  cases,  a  man  is  sometimes 
found  best  suited  with  book-keeping  in  different  forms. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  suiting  the 
needs  of  each  case,  it  has  not  been  found  feasible  to 
teach  men  a  special  trade.  Moreover,  it  is  probably 
not  desirable.  Few  of  the  labouring  class .  colonists 
have  capacity  to  learn  more  than  simple  work,  while 
those  who  are  fallen  from  a  higher  class  have  already 
a  profession.  Most  of  both  classes  require  hope  and 
self-control,  much  more  than  skill. 

And  again,  there  would  be  some  unfairness  in  giving 
to  the  less  deserving  the  special  skill  which  more  de- 
serving men  have  not  acquired  from  want  of  money  to 
buy  it.  The  most  suitable  chance  of  teaching  a  trade 
seems  to  be  in  the  cases  where  a  professional  man,  even 
a  doctor  or  clerk,  can  qualify  for  emigration  by  learning 
the  accomplishments  of  a  '*  handy  man." 

Moral  Influence. 

If  work  is  the  chief  reforming  agency,  moral  influ- 
ence is  hardly  less  important.  All  experience,  both  of 
public  Workhouses  and  private  institutions,  goes  to 
prove  this.  It  is  the  main  advantage  of  private  manage- 
ment, that  it  can  bring  moral  influence  to  bear  so  much 
better  than  public  management.  The  impotence  of  any 
official  system  to  effect  true  reformation  has  been  amply 
proved  in  the  experience  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  ne'er- 
do-well  who  arrives  in  the  Home,  cursing  society  in 
general  for  its  cruelty  and  indifference  to  his  misfortune, 
will  most  easily  be  reached  by  kindness.  It  is  therefore 
essential  that  nothing  like  a  cast-iron  system  shall  pre- 
vail, and  that  the  authorities  of  the  place  shall  be  con- 
siderate.    The  superintendent  of  a  casual  ward  can  be 
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humane,  but  he  must  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  be  friendly- 
It  is  otherwise  with  a  Labour  Home.     There  is   not 
the  same  necessity  to  make  the  place  uncomfortable- 
Nothing  will  be  effected  unless  the  inmates*  confidence 
and  good  will  can  be  drawn  out    A  kindly  tone  is  there- 
fore assiduously  cultivated.    There  are  games  and  books 
for  the  evening,  and  amusement  is  encouraged.     Reli- 
gion is  held  up  as  the  motive  which  prompts  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Home,  and  the  actions  of  its  managers. 
Pictures  and  texts  are  on  the  walls  ;  there  are  meetings, 
with  cheerful  music,  and  frequent  services,  for  which 
many  Homes  have  a  chapel ;  and  meals  begin  and  end 
with  grace.     It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  jaded  casual, 
who  has  fallen  from  one  disappointment  to  another,  and 
felt  the  world  against  him,  should  not  be  struck  by  the 
warmth  and  kindliness  of  the  atmosphere  he  enters. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  for  the  sake 
of  kindness  discipline  is  relaxed.  Attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  found  disastrous.  The  character  of 
Labour  Home  masters  is  perhaps  more  truly  illustrated 
by  one  manager  of  my  acquaintance,  who  sometimes 
greets  a  feeble-looking  applicant  with  the  question, 
**  Can  you  fight?"  If  the  applicant  replies  that  he  would 
prefer  to  call  another  day,  the  manager  concludes  he  is 
too  weak  a  character  ever  to  have  been  really  restored, 
and  congratulates  himself  on  having  avoided  useless 
expense. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  great  impression  might 
be  made  by  surroundings  such  as  I  have  described,  and 
by  the  influence  of  religious  revival,  and  in  fact  very 
striking  cases  of  complete  reformation  have  been  seen 
at  Hadleigh  and  in  Germany.  But  one  would  naturally 
expect  that  individual  dealing  and,  where  it  is  possible, 
friendship  will  be  more  successful  still.  Accordingly  we 
find  greater  apparent  success  where  the  number  of  men 
in  the  colony  is  not  larger  than  the  manager  can  per- 
sonally know.  Men  of  this  stamp  are  of  every  variety, 
and  require  every  variety  of  treatment ;  we  may  there- 
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fore  commend  those  colonies,  such  as  the  Church  Army, 
who  never  allow  the  capacity  of  a  colony  to  exceed 
twenty-five.     (See  Appendix.) 

These  two  remedies,  work  and  moral  influence,  are 
the  chief  methods  employed ;  but  besides  labour,  food 
and  training,  kindness  and  religion,  we  may  mention 
also  the  sense  of  living  by  work  and  not  by  charity.  A 
man  is  charged  so  much  for  his  keep ;  beyond  that,  he 
is  credited  with  money.  This  the  Salvation  Army  pay 
over  weekly,  holding  it  better  to  let  a  man  learn  self- 
control,  and  not  to  tempt  him  by  the  chance  of  spending 
some  months  savings  all  at  once.  Other  colonies  bank 
it  for  him,  or  pay  him  part  weekly.  The  five  shillings 
or  six  shillings  granted  weekly  is  held  back  for  future 
use  at  Lingfield,  and  the  only  direct  weekly  allowance 
is  an  ounce  of  tobacco.  But  however  a  man  be  paid,  it 
is  found  that  the  sense  of  living  honestly,  by  his  own 
labour  and  not  on  other  people  s,  is  powerful  to  raise  a 
man  at  once  many  steps  in  the  moral  scale. 

There  can  be  no  statistics  of  spiritual  classes,  but 
to  the  fact  that  many  men  are  radically  reformed  and 
renewed  in  character  and  life,  those  who  know  anything 
of  the  work  will  bear  unqualified  testimony. 

Situations. 

(c!)  We  come  now  to  the  fruit  by  which  the  tree 
should  be  chiefly  known — the  tangible  facts  of  restora- 
tion in  the  shape  of  situations  gained. 

As  we  should  expect  with  a  selective  and  very  care- 
fully managed  system,  the  Church  Army  restore  a  large 
proportion  to  independence.  Last  year  the  Church 
Army  Homes  passed  through  884  cases.  Of  these,  450 
got  situations,  40  went  to  friends,  1 1  joined  the  army, 
175  were  dismissed:  236  were  Poor  Law  cases,  of 
which  over  30  per  cent,  found  work;  28  cases  were 
taken  from  one  casual  ward  alone.  The  largest  number 
from  any  Workhouse  was  10. 

Mr  Hazell  recently  reported  on   148  cases  passed 
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out  of  his  farm — 35  were  dismissed  18  found  work  in 
England,  and  95  went  to  the  Colonies.  Of  these,  19 
returned,  but  39  were  known  to  be  doing  well. 

With  regard  to  Lingfield,  Mr  Brooks  gives  ac- 
count of  fifty  cases  which  have  passed  through  the 
farm.  Five  have  gone  to  Canada  and  are  doing  well. 
Fifteen  have  gone  to  places  in  England,  and  have  not 
returned  to  the  colony.  Six  have  been  dismissed,  and 
twenty- four  left  on  their  own  accord,  of  whom  four 
ran  away,  and  others  (as  they  put  it)  **  thought  they 
could  get  work  if  they  were  back  in  London." 

There  are  many  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of 
reclamation.  Even  the  Charity  Organisation  Society- 
may  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  Labour  Homes  we 
are  commending,  and  the  Chairman  of  a  London 
Board  of  Guardians  said,  **The  Guardians  could  give 
the  Workhouse  inmates  work,  but  they  could  not  give 
them  backbone.  This  was  what  the  Church  Army 
Home  had  succeeded  in  doing.*' 

With  our  selective  system,  the  Homes  can  do 
no  harm,  and  the  measure  of  success  they  achieve 
may  be  judged  well  worth  its  cost. 

H. 

But  there  is  a  greater  work  than  the  one  we  have 
reviewed.  We  come  now  to  the  other  side  of  Labour 
Home  work — their  indirect  function.  We  have  found 
them  to  perform  the  direct  function  of  reclamation. 
The  other,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  might  be  called 
extinction.  If  one  is  to  cure  the  disease,  the  other  is 
to  prevent  its  very  existence.  The  importance  of  this 
latter  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  worklessness  is 
due  to  miscalled  charity,  and  to  defects  of  law  and 
authority.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  has  been  well 
said,  **The  practice  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving  has 
perhaps  still  more  to  answer  for  than  the  lax  adminis- 
tration of  the  law."  Let  us  consider  how  Labour 
Homes  meet  this  need. 
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(a.)  In  the  first  place,  their  existence  induces 
those  who  would  otherwise  give  money  without  know- 
ing its  effect  to  hold  their  hands.  Who  is  there,  not 
devoid  of  humanity,  who  has  not  found  it  well-nigh 
impossible  to  refuse  a  few  pence  to  the  hungry-looking 
man  who  stops  him  on  the  road,  who  claims  to  be 
anxious  for  work,  who  will  be  **all  right"  if  he  can 
reach  some  particular  place,  or  if  he  can  redeem  his 
clothes  from  the  clutches  of  **  Uncle"?  What  open- 
ing could  we  point  to  if  we  refused  the  money  which 
might  possibly  provide  the  man  the  means  of  self- 
support  ?  The  Workhouse  is  not  the  place  for  him  ; 
we  cannot  tell  him  of  a  vacant  situation  ;  the  Labour 
Bureau  can  do  nothing.  Therefore,  in  case  the  man's 
story  should  be  true,  we  give  him  a  trifle ;  and  these 
are  the  trifles  to  which  a  whole  multitude  of  the  miser- 
able owe  their  existence.  Not  only  is  the  money 
wasted,  but  we  are  producing  by  it  a  crop  of  wretched- 
ness. It  is  here  that  the  Labour  Home  comes  in. 
If  we  can  point  to  a  place  where,  without  becoming  a 
pauper,  any  man  who  tries  to  work  will  be  given  a 
chance,  then  we  stay  our  hands.  And  if  we  know  that 
the  Guardians  will  offer  him  this  chance,  we  do  not  feel 
it  essential  to  give  him  something  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  Workhouse.  Granting  that  there  are  many  who 
would  in  any  case  be  short-sighted,  and  that  the  work- 
ing^ class  will  always,  whether  from  custom,  fear,  or 
sense  of  duty  and  pity,  give  to  those  who  beg  from 
them,  there  are  still  very  many  anxious  to  do  the 
wisest  thing.  These,  when  they  can  refer  the  man  to 
a  Labour  Home,  will  refuse  to  give  him  money,  and 
their  refusal  will  be  an  unqualified  gain  ;  for  there  can- 
not be  one  in  a  thousand  of  such  thoughtless  gifts  that 
confer  the  smallest  real  benefit,  while  the  general  effect 
is  undoubtedly  to  increase  the  sum  of  misery  and  de- 
gradation. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  number  of  idlers  is  now 
3mall,  and  that  the  rich  do  not  give  alms  freely,  let  us 
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remember  that  the  number  of  vagrants  has  doubled  in 
the  last  ten  years.  Let  us  also  recall  the  boys  we 
have  seen  starting  on  a  life  of  failure,  because  it  is 
possible  now  to  pick  up  a:  living  by  opening  cab  doors 
— to  mention  only  one  example. 

And  again,  if  we  are  told  that  the  almsgivers  are 
not  open  to  reason,  we  may  point  to  the  experience  of 
certain  counties  where  people  have  been  induced  to 
give  tickets  for  food  instead  of  money,  and  where  even 
this  small  reform  has  reduced  the  number  of  vagrants. 

And  further,  it  is  now  well  known  that  in  many 
places  the  establishment  of  a  Labour  Home  has  enabled 
the  clergy  and  other  agents  of  relief  to  request  the 
public  not  to  give  alms,  but  to  refer  applicants  to  the 
Labour  Home,  and  the  public  has  largely  responded 
to  this  appeal. 

The  fact  that  the  casual  ward  system  fails  to  satisfy 
the  almsgiving  public,  does  not  disprove  our  con- 
tention, because  a  similar  use  of  private  institutions 
assisting  the  Poor  Law  is  quite  another  thing,  and  has 
never  been  tried.  We  are  dealing  with  a  new  ex- 
periment. 

There  may  be  some  who  would  argue  that,  if  the 
stream  of  such  miscalled  charity  were  stopped,  the 
hardship  and  degradation  of  pauper  life  would  be 
thrust  on  many  who  should  be  saved  from  them.  'To 
such  I  would  recommend  a  perusal  of  a  small  book 
called  **  The  Beggars  of  Paris,"  by  a  Frenchman  (who 
learnt  their  ways  by  personal  practice),  which  was 
recently  translated  into  English  by  Lady  Herschell, 
and  forms  not  only  an  instructive  but  an  amusing 
study.  Few  thinking  men  can  doubt  that  the  class 
affected  would  almost  to  a  man  be  better  off  in  the 
Workhouse  than  on  the  streets.  A  large  proportion 
would  not  be  driven  to  the  Workhouse,  but  to  self- 
supporting  labour.  And  none  will  be  found  to  urge 
that  he  who  lives  by  cadging  and  charity  would  not 
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be  raised  higher,  both  morally  and  physically,  by  ex- 
changing his  life  for  that  of  a  Labour  Home. 

If  street  almsgiving  were  to  cease  to-morrow,  very 
few  of  those  who  now  live  by  alms  would  be  willing  or 
fit  for  restorative  treatment.  We  may  safely  say  that 
in  London  and  other  towns  where  labour  homes  exist, 
there  is  ample  accommodation  for  any  cases  likely  to 
enter  them. 

This  benefit — the  limiting  of  harmful  charity — 
applies  both  to  town  and  country.  The  profession  of 
idling  flourishes  equally  in  each,  and  each  has  casual 
wards  filled  with  a  class  which  corrupt  those  who  are 
driven  to  mix  with  it.  Guardians  have  here  a  twofold 
opportunity.  On  the  one  hand,  they  could  find  here 
and  there  a  man  or  woman  who  could  be  restored  to 
independence  by  the  Labour  Home ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  would,  by  making  the  Homes  better  known 
to  the  public,  help  to  limit  the  almsgiving  which  pro- 
duces and  maintains  the  tramp  class.  The  public  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  provision  afforded  by  the  casual 
ward  to  the  unemployed,  and  gives  to  the  loafer  on  the 
chance  of  his  being  genuinely  out  of  work.  If  the 
Poor  Law  and  private  charity  are  in  active  co-opera- 
tion, part  at  least  of  the  public  will  be  satisfied  to  let 
these  agencies  do  their  work  unmolested.  That  this 
hope  is  not  vain  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  places 
where  Labour  Home  tickets  have  been  given  instead 
of  alms. 

This  indirect  use  of  Labour  Homes  is  perhaps 
the  chief.  Many  may  be  reclaimed,  but  by  limiting 
almsgiving  many  more  may  be  deterred  from  falling. 

(d.)  Again,  their  existence  minimises  those  panics 
which  arise  when  an  exceptionally  hard  winter  causes 
much  unemployment.  Then  the  tender-hearted  public 
rushes  into  experiment,  of  the  result  of  which  all 
are  familiar  from  the  history  of  the  Mansion  House 
Fund. 
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The  evil  effect  of  that  fund  would  never  have 
occurred  if  a  system  of  Labour  Homes  had  been  in 
existence. 

III. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  virtue  of  Labour  Homes. 
It  is  this,  that  they  enable  the  authorities  to  be  stricter. 
In  this  country  magistrates  and  police  fail  to  carry  out 
the  law  by  which  begging  can  be  punished  severely. 
Indeed,  the  very  fact  of  the  law  is  hardly  known.  It 
is  news  to  most  people  that  a  man  is  a  beggar  though 
he  pretends  to  sell  something,  and  that  a  private 
person  may  apprehend  a  beggar  by  force.  Public 
opinion  is  against  it.  Thus  low  life  is  encouraged, 
the  rich  victimised,  and  the  poor  robbed.  But  if  the 
ubjic  realises  that  a  better  chance  is  offered  to  the 
opeful  cases  than  the  casual  ward,  the  Workhouse,  or 
the  prison,  why  should  we  despair  of  bringing  about 
such  strictness,  whether  by  way  of  punishment  for 
begging,  or  detention  for  repeated  idleness,  as  would 
deter  great  numbers  from  joining  the  lowest  ranks  ? 
With  public  opinion  thus  educated,  it  might  even  be 
possible  to  start  penal  colonies,  like  those  of  Berlin  and 
Dresden,  and  to  punish  cadging  as  well  as  begging. 
(Appendix.) 

The  recent  laws  for  incarcerating  inebriates,  and 
for  longer  detention  of  in-and-out  paupers,  should 
encourage  us  to  believe  that  the  public  is  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  still  more  enlightenment. 

It  is  generally  realised  that  the  Casual  Ward 
Detention  Order  of  1882  is  ignored  in  about  half  the 
Unions  of  the  country,  and  that  wherever  the  Order 
has  been  enforced,  the  admissions  have  at  once 
dropped. 

In  another  very  practical  way  the  Homes  assist  the 
law,  viz.,  by  enabling  Guardians  to  offer  the  pauper  the 
means  of  self-support.  They  send  him  to  the  Home, 
and  if  he  refuses  to  work  there,  or  returns  to  the 
Workhouse,  they  prosecute  him  for  refusing  to  main- 
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tain  himself.      This  is  a  help  much  valued  by  many 
Boards. 

Without  further  enlarging  on  the  merits  of  Labour 
Homes,  we  may  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  allowed  Guardians  since  1 893 
to  pay  for  the  keep  of  paupers  in  the  Homes,  as  show- 
ing that  the  system  has  the  support  of  the  most  expert 
and  scientific  authorities. 

Reviewing  now  the  disease  and  the  remedy  in 
general,  may  we  not  say  that  the  class  we  are  con- 
sidering exist  mainly  from  three  causes — (i)  Failure 
of  work  or  of  working  power;  ^2)  the  possibility  of 
living  by  begging  or  cadging  ;  (3)  the  laxity  of  the 
law.'^ 

And  may  we  not  say  that  Labour  Homes  tend  to 
accomplish  three  great  objects  ? 

1.  They  restore  to  self-support  many  who  would 
otherwise  become  or  remain  members  of  the  dependent 
class. 

2.  They  limit  thoughtless  and  harmful  almsgiving. 

3.  They  facilitate  the  suppression  of  mendicancy 
by  force. 

Do  not  these  precisely  meet  the  three  causes  of  the 
disease  ? 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  any  one  of  these  is 
worthy  of  trouble  and  expense.  Supposing  even  that 
no  restorations  were  effected,  the  other  gains  would 
justify  the  existence  of  Labour  Homes. 

Dangers. 

It  remains  to  meet  the  objections  which  can  be 
urged,  and  to  draw  our  conclusions. 

1.  One  danger,  that  of  attracting  indifferent  work- 
men from  regular  work,  has  already  been  touched  on. 
It  is  met  by  the  system  of  selection. 

2.  It  would  also  be  dangerous  to  encourage  the 
idea  that  in  any  time  of  distress,  work  will  be  found 

2  M 
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by  a  public  body,  but  with  private  bodies  this  danger 
IS  minimised,  and  both  these  objections  are  met  by  the 
limiting  of  admissions  to  suitable  cases. 

3*  There  are  some  Boards  of  Guardians  who  might 
be  so  free  in  sending  people  to  the  Homes,  as  practi- 
cally to  make  the  offer  to  any  one  applying  at  the 
Relief  Office.  This,  however,  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  taken  steps  to  prevent,  and  with  Homes 
which  adopt  the  carefully  exclusive  system,  it  would  be 
impossible.  It  is  not  an  objection  to  the  practice  of 
sending  suitable  persons. 

4.  The  great  cost  of  relief  employment  as  against 
relief  without  employment  has  been  found  fault  with. 
In  the  case  of  stone-breaking,  at  St  Olave's  and  other 
Unions,  the  extra  cost  of  material  and  supervision  was 
doubtless  far  greater  than  the  value  of  produce.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  moral  benefit  of  employment,  it 
must  be  noted  that  private  Labour  Homes  work  with 
far  greater  economy,  and  some  of  them  practically  pay 
their  way. 

The  Lingfield  Home  feeds  its  men  for  yd.  a  day, 
or  4s.  a  week.  Some  of  them  are  as  useful  as  farm 
hands  who  would  earn  1 5s.  a  week. 

5.  Finally,  it  is  urged  that  the  system  forms  a 
departure  from  the  policy  of  the  law,  according  to 
which  the  public  authority  offers  to  the  unemployed 
the  Workhouse,  and  will  not  find  him  work  elsewhere. 
Mr  T.  Mackay,  in  an  article  which  condemns  relief 
employment,  points  out,  however,  that  the  reference  of 
selected  cases  is  no  breach  of  the  principle,  and  quotes 
Mr  Vallance  in  support  of  this  contention,  as  follows 
(in  reference  to  the  Whitechapel  cases  sent  to  a  farm 
colony) : — 

**  The  Guardians  had  no  intention  of  seeking  a 
relaxation  of  the  conditions  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied 
as  a  class,  but  only  to  justify  the  rule  of  a  strict  appli- 
cation of  the  Workhouse  test,  by  co-operating  with 
voluntary  agencies,"  in  certain  special  cases. 
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And  again,  Mr  Vallance  speaks  of  the  experiment 
as  **  a  possible  development  of  the  Workhouse  system/* 

There  seems  to  be  no  unanswerable  objection  to 
the  system,  provided  it  followed  the  lines  we  have 
indicated. 

Conclusion. 

We  have  seen  what  Labour  Homes  accomplish. 
We  have  now  to  consider  what  deductions  we,  as 
Guardians,  are  to  draw  in  reference  to  our  own  work. 

The  English  Poor  Laws  have  always  recognised 
the  supplementary  sphere  of  charity,  and  endeavoured 
to  overcome  the  prejudice  against  the  **  Workhouse 
test"  by  encouraging  the  co-operation  of  voluntary 
effort. 

With  special  reference  to  unemployment  and  home- 
lessness,  a  committee  of  experts,  which  inquired  into 
this  matter  in  1891,  reported  that  *'no  real  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  homeless  can  be  effected 
except  by  co-operation  between  the  Poor  Law  and 
charity." 

We  have  seen  that  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Labour 
Home  already  work  together  to  a  large  extent — 267 
cases  were  taken  last  year  by  one  system  of  Homes 
alone. 

Its  officers  are  in  constant  touch  with  Workhouses 
and  casual  wards,  where,  as  a  rule,  they  personally  ex- 
plain their  object  to  the  able-bodied  paupers.  Some 
Boards,  again,  use  the  Labour  Home  for  getting  the 
idle  punished. 

With  regard  to  powers,  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  authorised  the  payment  of  money  for  the 
keep  of  paupers  in  Labour  Homes,  as  also  for  the 
cost  of  emigration,  and  most  of  the  cases  at  Lingfield 
and  Hundridge  are  thus  paid  fon 

With  a  view  to  limiting  the  use  of  Labour  Homes 
to  such  as  are  carefully  managed,  it  is  advisable  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  keep  a  register  of 
those  they  approve,  and  allow  payment  only  to  them. 
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The  special  points  recommended  to  Guardians  to  bring^ 
before  the  notice  of  their  Boards,  and  to  act  upon,  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  committees  in  charge  of 
the  Workhouse  and  the  casual  ward  should  inquire  (or 
suitable  cases,  instruct  the  officers  to  be  on  the  look- 
out, place  notices  of  the  Homes  where  the  able-bodied 
will  see  them,  and  assist  the  agents  of  the  Homes  to 
visit  the  able-bodied  and  find  tne  right  men. 

However  rare  such  persons  may  be,  happy  indeed 
is  the  Workhouse  where  never  a  man  enters,  really 
unfortunate,  and  really  open  to  help.  In  no  single 
Union  will  such  efforts  as  I  have  suggested  be  thrown 
away. 

2.  Next,  the  Guardians  can  use  the  Homes  to 
prosecute  idlers  and  drunkards,  and  thus  check  the 
use  of  the  Workhouse  by  them. 

I  f  this  were  widely  done,  it  would  act  as  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  the  practice  of  *•  in-and-out "  life.  In  other 
ways  also  (such  as  detaining  vagrants  for  the  full 
time)  a  stricter  treatment  of  the  undeserving  becomes 
possible. 

3.  But  the  greatest  opening  for  using  the  Homes 
to  advantage  still  remains.  It  lies  in  the  convincing  of 
public  opinion  that  the  Workhouse  is  equipped  and 
ready  to  find  the  best  help  for  any  one  worthy  of  it. 

If  the  Guardians  of  any  district,  by  public  and  by 
private  effort,  can  so  convince  the  public,  they  will  stem 
the  polluting  stream  of  careless  charity  ;  and  it  is  to  the 
Labour  Homes  that  this  happy  result  will  be  due. 


APPENDIX. 

Survey  of  Homes  Existing. 


The  Gennan  system  originated  about  fifteen  years  ago  with  the 
celebrated  Pastor  von  Bodelscbwingh,  and  was  an  offshoot  of  his 
great  institutions  for  epileptics  and  others  at  Bielefield,  in  Westphalia. 
It  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  there  are  now  twenty-eight  colonies 
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scattered  over  the  Empire,  of  which  one  is  in  Berlin,  one  (at 
Hildesheim)  is  for  women,  and  the  rest  are  "  farm  "  colonies  as  far  as 
possible  from  towns. 

I  do  not  wish  to  spend  time  over  the  rival  merits  of  Town  and 
Country  Homes ;  they  are  the  same  in  essential  features ;  some  cases 
suit  one,  and  some  the  other.  The  Germans  lean  to  the  idea  that 
country  life  is  the  most  wholesome  and  reforming,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  necessity  of  leaving  town  forms  a  test  of  anxiety  to  reform, 
which  is  valuable,  and  which  no  one  will  minimise  who  understands 
the  strong  preference  for  town  life  entertained  by  the  class  we  are 
dealing  with.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scattered  labourers  on  a  farm 
are  more  difficult  to  control. 

The  German  colonies  are  part  of  a  system  which  includes  relief 
stations,  registries,  lodging-houses,  and  farm  colonies.  They  are 
supported  by  donations  from  the  State  and  local  public  bodies,  and 
by  private  charity.  There  are,  firstly,  relief  stations  in  every  town 
and  district.  These  are  labour  yards,  usually  for  wood-chopping, 
where  any  applicant  can,  by  a  few  hours'  work,  earn  enough  to  get  a 
night's  lodging.     labour  registries  are  attached  to  them. 

Private  charity  has  supplemented  these  with  a  great  system  of 
lodging-houses,  the  International  Society  (as  it  is  called)  having  over 
four  hundred  in  the  Fatherland,  and  endeavouring  to  combine, 
wherever  possible,  a  relief  station  and  a  lodging-house  under  one 
manager.  For  those  who,  in  spite  of  these  aids,  cannot  find  situa- 
tions, there  is  the  farm  colony. 

In  theory  the  workless  person  is  bound  to  have  from  the  police  a 
license,  or  Wanderschein,  on  which  is  registered  the  place  he  last 
slept  at  and  the  place  he  must  go  to.  If  a  situation  suitable  to  his 
case  is  vacant,-  and  known  at  the  relief  station,  he  must  take  it,  or  be 
reported  to  the  police  ;  if  not,  he  is  directed  to  the  next  station,  and 
if  found  wandering  elsewhere,  the  police  shut  him  up.  The  only 
remaining  course  is  to  enter  a  labour  colony  where  he  is  compelled 
to  work.  According  to  German  law,  he  inevitably,  therefore,  ends 
in  a  situation,  a  prison,  or  a  colony ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  the  knowledge  and  supervision  of  the  police  is  so  strict  and 
detailed  as  to  admit  of  no  other  alternative.  Professor  Mavor,  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  Blue-book,  estimated  in  1893  that  8,000  people 
passed  through  the  German  colonies  annually ;  there  are  now  twenty- 
eight  colonies,  containing  about  5,000  men,  through  which  probably 
15,000  people  pass  every  year. 

Besides  ordinary  farm  work,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  reclaiming  land  and  moving  soil.  In  this  way  one  or  two 
of  the  colonies  have  so  far  improved  their  farms  as  to  find  it  best  to 
sell  out,  which  they  can  do  at  a  profit,  and  move  to  inferior  farms, 
which  they  may  treat  in  the  same  way.  Simple  digging  by  a  large 
number  together  is  easily  supervised,  and  the  application  of  this 
class  of  labour  to  such  work  may  prove  to  be  positively  profitable, 
for  though  the  labourers  are  mostly  inferior,  the  cost  of  keeping  them 
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is  small.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experts  that  with  suitable  conditions,  a 
Labour  Home  on  land  requiring  reclamation  should  be  carried  on  at 
very  small  cost,  if  not  at  a  profit. 

The  German  colonies  were  at  first  used  by  genuine  workmen  who 
stood  a  fair  chance  of  regaining  work  at  a  trade  which  they  knew. 
But  in  a  few  years  the  cadging  class  and  ex-prisoners  became  so 
numerous  in  the  colonies  that  good  men  found  it  a  loss  of  reputation 
to  enter  them,  and  a  lowering  of  s6cial  position.  The  colonies  being 
thus  left  mainly  to  the  complete  failures  of  society,  after  nine  years 
of  existence  (in  1891)  the  percentage  of  ex-convicts  proved  to  be 
75.  It  is  now  over  80,  and  in  some  cases  90  per  cent.,  showing  that 
provision  is  made  practically  for  this  class  only. 

In  the  German  women's  colony  at  Hildesheim,  the  proportion  of 
ex-convicts  is  smaller,  though  very  large,  and  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  many  are  sent  by  the  police,  sometimes  at  the  request  of  friends, 
and  though  it  is  possible  to  leave  the  place  without  danger  of  forcible 
detention,  those  who  leave  without  permission  are  often  found  by  the 
police  and  sent  back.  It  is  claimed  that  the  German  police-system 
of  espionage  is  of  great  public  benefit  in  this  way.  Whether  it  is  so 
or  not,  we  in  England  have  only  to  consider  what  method  is  suitable 
to  people  with  absolute  freedom.  Penal  powers  for  private  institu- 
tions are  not  to  be  thought  of. 

I  find  in  the  Blue-book  previously  quoted  the  following: — "The 
repeated  admissions  into  the  German  colonies  show  that  the  colonies 
are  dealing  with  a  body  of  at  least  4,000  men  (the  number  is  now 
much  larger)  who  are  for  various  reasons  unable  to  regulate  their 
own  lives  on  an  independent  basis,  or  unable  to  get  or  keep  employ- 
ment under  customary  conditions." 

In  Germany  the  number  of  situations  gained  was  at  first  27  per 
cent,  falling  to  19  in  1891,  and  lower  still  since.  Much  better 
results  appear  in  the  women's  colony,  and  that  for  men  at  Berlin. 
Some  of  the  colonies  do  not  show  records,  and  the  President  of  the 
colonies  in  Saxony  replied  to  my  question  that  the  matter  is  "un 
grand  secret,"  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  follow  the  course  of  a 
number  of  moving  men,  and  moreover,  it  is  found  unpopular  with 
the  colonists,  so  that  inquiry  has  in  some  cases  been  given  up. 

The  Salvation  Army  also  began  well.  Mr  Llewellyn  Smith's 
Blue-book  shows  that  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  farm  colony 
990  men  passed  through  it.  Their  stay  averaged  about  four  months, 
and  440,  or  about  45  per  cent.,  found  situations  of  some  kind.  A 
smaller  percentage  has  since  been  shown,  the  latest  figures  available 
giving  588  cases  actually  placed  out  of  2,790,  or  21  per  cent  in 
addition  to  those  who  left  nominally  to  find  work. 

Many  have  been  taken  on  by  the  Southend  Corporation,  which 
perhaps  shows  that  they  have  a  good  reputation. 

The  laws  of  Saxony  permit  the  commune  of  Dresden  to  consign 
loafers,  drunkards,  prostitutes,  and  family  neglecters  to  a  Penal  Work- 
house, called  the  Arbeitsanstalt,  or  labour  institution,  by  order  of  the 
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Commune  Official  for  the  Poor  Law  Department.  Quite  apart  from 
the  ordinary  law,  and  without  the  preliminary  of  poverty,  he  may 
sentence  such  people  for  any  period  under  two  years.  There  were, 
when  I  visited  the  place,  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  one  hundred 
women.  Most  of  the  latter  are  there  for  six  months  or  more.  Various 
trades  are  carried  on,  including  the  making  of  mats,  brooms,  and  paper 
bags.  The  discipline  is  strict,  but  differs  from  that  of  a  prison,  the 
governing  idea  being  that  of  reclamation,  not  of  punishment. 

In  this  way  the  most  vicious  of  the  people  (whose  character  was 
manifest  in  their  appearance)  are  kept  from  contaminating  the  town. 
Many  are  improved  and  placed  in  situations. 

Even  with  small  numbers  (and  consequently  greater  expense  per 
man)  it  is  difficnlt  for  the  manager  to  become  closely  acquainted  with 
his  men.  He  has  not  only  to  befriend  them,  but  also  to  make  them 
work.  With  the  best  men  it  is  not  easy  to  maintain  both  intimacy 
and  authority ;  much  less  with  men  of  feeble  character.  How  then 
can  personal  influence  be  exercised  ? 

To  meet  this  need  the  German  and  Lingfield  colonies  have  a  most 
interesting  device.  They  have  attracted  volunteer  workers,  by  holding 
out  a  field  for  devoted  labour,  both  secular  and  religious,  in  which 
those  who  are  willing  to  teach  manual  work  are  able  also  to  give  moral 
and  spiritual  teaching.  In  Germany  there  are  great  numbers  of  these 
so-called  "  Christian  brothers,"  who  live  with  the  colonists,  work,  eat, 
play,  and  sleep  with  them.  To  some  extent  they  are  foremen,  but  not 
so  far  as  to  be  unable  to  make  friends.  At  Lingfield  there  are  six  of 
them,  living  on  terms  of  complete  equality  in  all  points  except  one. 
In  this  one  point  they  are  not  above  but  below  the  colonists ;  it  is 
this — they  wait  upon  them  at  meals,  none  of  them  beginning  his 
dinner  till  they  have  served  the  twenty-four  fellow-labourers.  By  no 
other  sign  would  a  new-comer  distinguish  between  the  willing  worker 
and  the  social  failure.  In  the  evening,  the  brothers,  when  I  saw  them 
at  Lingfield,  were  playing  games  with  the  men,  as  were  also  the 
manager  and  his  wife.  My  opponent  at  dominoes  proved  to  be  a 
workman,  whose  native  village  I  know,  who  had  left  a  good  situation 
in  large  carriage  works  and  the  duties  of  an  occasional  Methodist 
preacher,  to  spend  his  life  on  a  level  with  the  shipwrecked  members 
of  his  class.  It  is  inspiriting  to  find  that  there  are  genuine  workmen 
who  even  in  this  sordid  age  are  attracted  by  the  highest  possible  ideals 
of  the  practical  Christian  life.  If  the  system  can  be  further  developed, 
as  it  is  in  Germany,  here  is  a  possible  solution  of  the  personal  influence 
difficulty. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr  James  Brown  (Chairman,  Whitechapel  Union)  said  they 
were  all  much  obliged  to  Mr  Buxton  for  the  able  paper  they 
had  had  that  morning,  and  regretted  that  his  medical  adviser 
would  not  allow^  him  to  read  it,  but  Mr  Giffard  had  done  the 
duty  well.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  views  put  forward 
in  the  paper,  he  was  sure  they  recommended  themselves,  as  a 
wholo,  to  the  good  judgment  of  all  present.  In  Whitechapel  for 
a  long  time  they  had  felt  quite  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
Labour  Homes  in  some  form  or  other.  Mr  Buxton,  all  through 
his  paper,  adhered  rather  strongly  to  the  view  that  the  Homes 
should  be  provided  by  private  individuals.  He  was  not  sure  that  he 
went  with  him  the  whole  length  in  this,  as  they  found  that  such 
work  by  little  detached  bodies  was  rather  apt  to  be  ineffectual  and 
intermittent.  But  he  for  one  so  much  wished  to  see  such  Homes 
established  that  he  cared  very  little  how^  it  was  done,  whether  by 
private  individuals  or  public  authorities.  The  idea  running  all 
through  the  paper  was  that  the  only  way  to  combat  the  mischief  of 
indiscriminate  almsgiving  was  by  getting  the  public  to  recognise  that 
the  Guardians  were  able  and  willing  to  provide  work  for  all  who 
needed  it.  Objectors  might  reply  that  the  Labour  Homes  would  be 
expensive,  but  was  not  the  present  system  of  vagrancy  expensive,  and 
would  it  not  be  better  to  put  the  paupers  to  remunerative  labour  that 
would  be  useful  to  them  and  to  the  community  ?  Some  time  ago  he 
was  in  Amsterdam,  and  wishing  to  visit  the  Labour  Home,  some  seventy 
miles  away,  he  sent  for  the  man  who  had  generally  acted  as  conductor 
to  visitors  to  the  institution,  and  that  person  informed  him  that, 
having  visited  the  Home  scores  of  times,  he  had  seen  only  a  few  men, 
and  those  with  the  germ  of  something  good  in  them,  who  had 
benefited  by  their  stay  in  the  Home ;  the  majority  had  been  just  as 
much  failures  after  as  they  were  before  they  went  to  the  Home.  As 
a  practical  man,  that  commended  itself  so  much  to  him  (Mr  Brown) 
that  he  did  not  trouble  to  visit  the  Home.  A  few  might  be  reclaimed 
by  such  Homes.  He  was  delighted  to  hear  of  the  large  percentage 
of  successes  in  the  Church  Army  work,  and  hoped  the  figures 
were  capable  of  being  substantiated.  The  bulk  of  the  cases  were 
very  difficult  and  almost  impossible  material.  But  that  was  not  an 
argument  for  leaving  the  task  alone,  though  they  felt  their  helpless- 
ness in  dealing  with  it.  In  Whitechapel  they  had  been  for  years 
trying  to  carry  on  a  little  Labour  Colony  in  the  Workhouse.  Corn- 
grinding,  wood-chopping,  and  other  very  good  things  in  their  way  had 
been  tried,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  walk  through  it  and  see  a  lot 
of  people  pretending  to  be  busy  throughout  the  day — (hear,  hear,  and 
laughter)— but  as  an  employer  of  labour  he  did  not  think  much  of  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  great  thing  was  to  teach  the  inmates  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  sustained  labour.  Could  not  Guardians  impress 
upon  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Legislature  the  importance 
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of  establishing  labour  colonies  where  they  could  send  men,  and  if  the 
men  would  not  work  there,  then  transfer  them  to  penal  establish- 
ments. He  passed  the  Whitechapel  Union  every  day,  for  his  own 
office  was  close  by,  and  he  saw  a  band  of  men,  forty  or  fifty  of  them 
generally,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  the  men  in  the  face  and 
considering  whether  they  were  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  as  a 
rule  he  did  not  notice  three  out  of  fifty  out  of  whom  a  day's  work 
could  by  any  possibility  be  got.  Was  the  present  system  of  carrying 
on  the  casual  wards  a  humane  thing  or  a  proper  thing  locking  a  man 
up  for  perhaps  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  turning  him  adrift  again  ? 
It  was  an  imbecile  way  of  doing  things.  Many  of  these  casuals,  it 
was  found,  moved  in  a  circle,  and  every  five  or  six  weeks  regularly 
visited  certain  Unions.  It  was  time  that  the  existing  system  came  to 
an  end,  and  that  the  casuals  were  put  in  the  way  of  getting  an  honest 
living.  His  Board  had  a  conference  with  the  Salvation  Army  in  the 
early  days  of  the  colony  at  Hadleigh,  and  though  Captain  Cadman 
put  forward  some  very  gratifying  facts,  there  was  a  noticeable  absence 
of  information  as  to  the  results  of  the  system  carried  on  at  the 
colony.  The  large  army  of  casual  paupers  .ought  to  be  wiped  out  of 
existence,  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  was  to  work  somewhat  on  the 
lines  Mr  Buxton  had  laid  down  in  the  paper.     (Cheers.) 

Mrs  Gray  (Wandsworth  and  Clapham)  said  the  paper  dealt  with 
several  classes.  First,  they  had  to  consider  the  able-bodied  out  of 
employment ;  then  the  social  failures ;  and,  lastly  the  real  tramp. 
She  took  it  that  they  as  Boards  of  Guardians  had  the  power  to  deal 
with  those  classes  much  better  than  private  individuals  could  do  it. 
They  had  the  power  to  buy  all  kinds  of  material  and  set  the  un- 
employed poor  to  work  upon  it.  They  should  do  all  they  could  to 
prevent  people  from  drifting  down  to  vagrancy.  They  had  the 
power  to  form  labour  colonies,  as  each  Union  could  take  fifty  acres 
of  land.  They  must,  however,  classify  the  people  thus  dealt  with. 
The  social  wrecks  needed  a  Home  where  they  could  be  trained  to 
earn  their  own  living,  and,  by  kindness  and  good  treatment,  be  cured 
of  the  moral  disease  which  had  afflicted  them.  The  third  class  was 
the  tramps.  The  Guardians  would  have  far  more  power  over  them 
by  sending  them  to  Labour  Homes  than  by  handing  them  over  to 
private  effort.  It  was  only  by  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the 
poor  that  commercialism  existed.  (Loud  laughter.)  Well,  political 
economy  proved  it.  (Laughter,  and  cries  of  "  Question.")  Guardians 
must  try  to  do  their  duty  to  the  poor  manfully  and  thoroughly. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  G.  E.  Llovd-Baker  (Hon.  Sec.  West  Midland  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference) said  that  as  to  the  last  speaker's  point  of  putting  people  on 
the  land,  Londoners  were  not  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  working 
any  experiment  with  unskilled  and  fluctuating  labour  such  as  the 
Guardians  would  have  to  utilise.  To  work  the  land  with  success 
required  skilled  and  constant  labourers.  There  was  also  the  diffi- 
culty, which  would  not  apply  to  voluntary  organisations,  of  meeting 
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the  outcry  that  was  always  raised,  that  the  ratepayers*  money  was 
used  to  undersell  outside  workers.  The  prisons  were  formerly 
managed  by  the  magistrates,  and  the  prisoners  were  given  useful  and 
profitable  work  to  do,  but  one  way  and  another  they  were  hampered 
by  the  cry  of  unfair  competition  with  the  ordinary  producer,  and 
finally  gave  up  providing  such  work.  He  trusted  that  the  result  of 
treatment  in  the  Labour  Homes  would  be  carefully  noted  in  the  future. 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  had  pointed  out  the  importance  of  statistics  in  this 
connection.  If  the  public  were  to  subscribe,  they  would  want  definite 
evidence  of  what  good  was  being  done  with  their  money.  It  would 
be,  of  course,  impossible  to  do  anything  for  a  large  number  of  the 
cases  that  would  go  to  the  Homes,  and  it  was  necessary  that  such 
cases  should  not  be  made  too  comfortable,  as  a  warning  to  other 
weak  ones,  who  were  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  not  to  fall  into  it. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  W.  H.  Davies  (Whitechapel)  said  Mr  Brown  estimated  that 
only  three  out  of  fifty  casuals  might  be  worthy  of  employment.  The 
enormous  majority  of  these  were  inefficients  either  by  birth  or  de- 
generation. They  had  as  many  as  three  thousand  casual  labourers  in 
Spitalfields,  the  headquarters  of  the  common  lodging-house  system. 
Many  of  them  were  men  who  had  been  taken  from  school  at  the 
earliest  possible  age  to  earn  a  few  shillings  a  week,  and  when,  about 
their  seventeenth  year  usually,  they  asked  for  a  rise,  they  were  told, 
*'A  boy  can  do  your  work,"  and  were  turned  adrift  with  nothing  but 
their  physical  strength  to  offer  as  wage-earners.  There  were  one 
hundred  thousand  men  in  I  .ondon  known  as  general  labourers,  with 
no  kind  of  training.  Such  men  were,  to  a  large  extent,  underfed, 
and,  demoralised  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  existed,  would 
drift  eventually  to  the  Labour  Homes.  During  the  last  twelve  years 
he  had  known  many  of  the  men  in  the  Homes.  They  were  not 
drunken  or  immoral  men,  but  simply  needed  a  little  more  than  they 
earned  to  make  ends  meet.  It  had  often  struck  him  that  the  men  in 
the  Labour  Homes  were  not  always  put  to  the  work  which  suited 
them,  and  thus  many  of  them  got  away  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
farm  colony  at  Wickford  (financed  by  Mr  A.  F.  Hills)  was  a  great 
success,  but  when  it  was  closed  the  men  reverted  to  their  old  lounging 
habits,  having  apparently  no  idea  of  how  to  obtain  work. 

Mr  John  Brown  (Mile  End)  said  that  in  his  Union  they  were 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  principles  advocated  in  Mr  Buxton's  paper, 
though  they  could  not  understand  the  expression  that  there  was  ample 
accommodation  for  any  cases  likely  to  enter  the  Labour  Homes.  The 
keynote  of  the  paper  was  that  there  were  very  few  who  could  be 
helped.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  private  farm  colony  at  Kendal, 
and  the  Board  sent  some  of  their  "  perplexities  "  there,  but  it  came  to 
an  untimely  end,  and  many  of  the  inmates  drifted  back  to  the  Work- 
house ;  one  of  them  in  particular,  who  was  building  a  good  character 
for  himself  at  the  farm,  had  since  had  to  be  imprisoned  for  refusing 
to  maintain  himself.    He  believed  that  if  Homes  could  be  established 
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in  a  way  that  would  create  confidence,  Guardians  would  support 
them,  but  the  question  was  too  big  to  be  tackled  by  private  indi- 
viduals. The  chairman  of  the  Whitechapel  Board  took  an  extra- 
ordinary view  in  thinking  that  only  three  in  fifty  casuals  could  be 
reclaimed.  He  was  not  so  pessimistic,  but  the  man  must  be  helped 
to  rise.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  James  Richards  (\Vhitchurch)  said  it  had  been  stated  that 
Guardians  had  the  power  to  take  fifty  acres  of  land«  but  was  it  not  a 
condition  that  they  should  make  it  pay?  If  so,  the  problem  would 
be,  how  to  make  it  pay. 

Mr  W.  Vallance  (Whitechapel)  rose  to  point  out  that  there 
were  no  restrictions  on  the  Guardians  in  the  matter  of  establishing 
labour  colonies,  but  he  entirely  distrusted  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Poor  Law  Guardians  to  run  such  an  enterprise.  The  Homes  that 
had  been  already  established  gave  them  a  very  important  object- 
lesson,  and  were  capable  of  dealing  with  all  the  cases  that  presented 
themselves.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  G.  H.  Fowler  (Steyning)  said  he  had  had  a  large  experience 
of  London  work,  and  sympathised  with  the  Guardians  and  the  public 
in  their  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  question  of  Labour  Homes.  Such 
Homes  should  be  free  from  the  taint  of  pauperism.  The  moment  a 
person  accepted  relief  from  the  Guardians  he  became  a  pauper,  and 
forfeited  his  civil  rights.  If  there  were  Homes  where  people  could 
go  and  earn  a  little  money  in  exceptional  circumstances,  without  the 
taint  of  pauperism,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  indeed.  He  had 
not  much  faith  in  Labour  Homes  for  the  casual  population,  as  they 
did  not  want  work,  and  would  not  take  it  if  they  could  help  it.  He 
did  not  see  how  country  Boards  of  Guardians  could  open  Labour 
Homes.  At  Steyning  they  had  about  twelve  acres  of  land,  upon 
which  the  inmates  found  ample  work  to  do.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  Crooks,  L.C.C.  (Poplar),  said  that  on  the  whole  the  paper 
was  exceedingly  impartial,  and  it  pointed  out  that  the  Labour  Homes 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  failures  in  society  as  well  as  for  the 
workmen  and  the  tramp.  He  felt  that  private  effort  was  infinitely 
preferable  in  this  matter.  Private  hospitals  commanded  and  secured 
far  better  service  than  Poor  Law  institutions  had  been  able  to  obtain. 
If  they  tried  to  run  a  labour  colony  on  the  lines  of  the  average 
governor  of  a  casual  ward,  they  would  have  the  inmates  turning 
round  and  saying,  "  If  it  was  not  for  the  likes  of  me  you  would  have 
no  work  to  do."  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Could  there  be  any 
thing  more  useless  than  putting  inexperienced  men  to  work  on  the 
land.  The  papers  would  come  out  with  a  headline — "Horrible 
brutality  to  a  pauper :  his  hands  are  blistered  and  his  legs  are  tired." 
(Laughter.)  The  casual  labourers  were  very  handy  in  periods  of 
labour  disputes,  and  were  well  treated  until  the  matter  was  settled, 
when  they  were  put  outside  again.  Some  men  were  born  tired,  and 
many  of  them  were  able-bodied,  and  knew  more  Poor  Law  than 
the  chairman  or  Mr  Chance.     (Laughter.)     AVhen  the  trades  unions 
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objected  to  the  work  in  prisons,  it  was  the  foolishest  thing  they  ever 
did.  In  dealing  with  the  class  referred  to  in  the  paper,  he  would 
go  the  whole  way,  but  nevertheless  he  was  in  favour  of  individual 
care  and  attention,  apart  from  parochialism.  If  there  was  to  be  any 
organised  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question,  then  let  it  be  quite  apart 
from  the  Guardians.  The  experience  of  the  winter  of  1895  had 
taught  him  that  stonebreaking  cost  £^2,  5s.  a  yard — talk  of  compet- 
ing with  the  outside  worker — the  trade-union  rate  was  about  half-a- 
crown.  (Laughter.)  When  he  agitated  against  it,  one  man  threatened 
to  shoot  him.  He  replied,  "  Don't  worry  about  it ;  in  the  first  place, 
you  won't  do  it ;  in  the  second  place,  if  you  do,  it  will  be  only  the 
short  cut  to  heaven.  (Laughter.)  A  pint  of  stones  is  a  poor  return 
for  the  wages  you  are  getting."  (Laughter.)  He  wanted  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  respectable  man  who  was  down  through  misfortune 
and  the  man  who  did  not  want  to  work,  and  for  whom  compulsion 
must  be  provided.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Buxton,  in  replying  to  the  discussion,  said  the  public  must 
be  educated  as  to  the  evil  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving ;  they  must 
be  shown  that  the  would-be  recipients  would  be  better  off  in  the 
Workhouses,  to  be  sent  from  there  to  the  Labour  Homes.  Of  the 
Unions  in  London,  only  three  were  not  in  weekly  communication 
with  the  Church  Army. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  for  lunch. 


The  first  business  after  the  adjournment  was  to  elect  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  District  Conference  for  the  year  1899-1900,  and  three 
representatives  of  the  District  Conference  on  to  the  Central 
Committee. 

The  Berks  and  Sussex  representatives  were  re-elected.  For 
Hants,  Mr  W.  W.  Postal  (Whitechurch)  was  elected  in  the  place  of 
Mr  W.  Holding ;  for  Kent,  Mr  F.  B.  Cobb  (chairman,  Faversham) 
was  elected  in  the  place  of  Mr  Mitchell,  resigned ;  for  Surrey,  Colonel 
J.  S.  Windham  (chairman,  Farnham)  was  elected  in  the  place  of 
Colonel  Sparks,  resigned ;  and  for  London,  Mr  O.  W.  Peacock  (Mile 
End)  was  electedin  the  place  of  Mr  W.  Crooks,  resigned. 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Few,  Mr  D.  Milligan,  and  Mr  H.  G.  Willink 
were  re-elected  on  to  the  Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law 
Conferences. 

Mr  Jesse  Hawkes  then  read  the  following  paper : — 
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THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  CASUAL  WARD. 

By   Mr    JESSE    HAWKES, 

Gumrdian  •/the  Poor,  MaUiMg  Union. 


I N  the  days  when  agriculture  was  more  prosperous,  and 
before  manual  land-labour  had  so  largely  been  displaced 
by  machinery';  when  factory  work  was  less  highly  or- 
ganised and  a  less  important  industrial  factor  than  is 
now  the  case,  there  may  have  been  a  real  need  for  the 
casual  ward  as  a  resting-place  for  the  destitute  seeker 
for  employment. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  the  thrown-out 
skilled  worker  had,  in  most  cases,  no  trades  union  fund 
to  fall  back  upon,  or  organisation  to  assist  him  in  his 
search  for  the  locality  where  labour-demand  was  greater 
in  his  line.  And  at  that  time  he  could  not  travel  fifty 
miles  in  an  hour,  at  a  cost  of  4s.  2d.,  but  must  use  up 
two  days  of  exhausting  tramping  to  cover  the  distance. 

To-day  the  skilled  worker  has  means  of  ascertaining 
in  what  localities  there  i§  a  likely  demand  for  his  labour, 
and  under  ordinary  conditions  he  will  not  use  ten 
shillings'  worth  of  time  in  tramping  to  save  the  cost  of 
a  four-shilling  railway  ticket.  For  the  genuine  skilled 
labour-seeker  the  need  for  the  casual  ward,  if  it  ever 
existed,  has  almost  passed  away.  Industrial  develop- 
ment, trades  union  development,  and  railway  develop- 
ment have  made  it  not  only  unnecessary,  but,  as  a  rule, 
unwise  for  the  out-of-work  skilled  man  to  take  to  the 
road. 

As  to  unskilled  casual  labour,  where  is  it  to  be 
found?  Is  there  a  demand  for  these  workers,  and, 
if  so,  is  that  demand  supplied  f  Apart  from  the  hands 
regularly  employed,  the  extra  work  provided  by  the 
farmer  is  mostly  of  a  season  character,  and  skilled  at 
that  And  so  regularly  does  this  class  of  work  come 
round,  that   it   is  taken  up  by  **  regular  occasionals" 
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rather  than  by  **  casual "  occasionak.  The  farmer  will 
employ  a  raw,  strange,  ** casual"  hand  only  under  hard 
necessity.  His  is  usually  the  most  expensive  labour  to 
employ. 

Does  the  tramp  find  casual  labour  in  populous 
places?  Very  rarely.  Every  town  has  its  hands-in- 
pockets  men,  pensioners  and  others,  who  are  always  to 
be  found  at  certain  street  corners,  ever  ready  to  take 
the  quick  shilling  or  a  pint  of  beer  for  casual  work. 
This  sort  of  man  is  a  standing  institution  in  every  town 
and  in  most  villages  too.  Observation  of  facts  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  casual  labour  is  a  negligible 
quantity,  and  that  what  little  there  is  is  amply  provided 
for  by  local  **  snapper  s-up  "of  odd  jobs. 

The  casual  ward  exists  to  meet  the  case  of  the  man 
temporarily  destitute,  but  with  a  reasonable  expectation 
and  desire  of  soon  becoming  again  independent.  The 
temporary  feature  is  the  essentiau  feature — the  temporary 
supply  of  a  temporary  need  ;  and  in  so  far  as  such  tem- 
porary need  still  exists,  there  is  room  for  the  casual 
ward  or  a  similar  though  more  efficient  institution. 

But  what  have  been  the  main  results  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  casual  ward  ?  So  far  from  contributing 
to  the  efficient  relief  of  temporary  disability,  it  has 
become  a  most  powerful  factor  in  establishing  perma- 
nent disability.  With  a  laudable  desire  to  assist  the 
tramp  in  his  search  for  work,  it  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  very  thing  to  give  him  a  distaste  for  work,  by  giving 
him  facilities  for  living  without  it. 

To  thousands  begging  has  become  an  easy  and 
pleasurable  profession,  and  the  tramp,  so  far  from  being 
an  honest  seeker  for  useful  employment,  has  become  a 
permanent  tourist,  finding  nightly  hospitality  at  the 
ratepayers'  hotel  and  at  the  ratepayers*  expense.  By 
plausible  appeals  to  the  tender-hearted  he  fills  up  the 
wants  of  the  day,  as  a  legal  claimant  upon  organised 
public  hospitality  he  fills  up  the  need  of  the  night. 
Temporary  nightly  shelter  in  each  of  thirty  casual  wards 
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suffices  to  make  him  a  permanent  pensioner  upon  the 
public  purse. 

The  very  man  who  of  all  others  needs  the  whole- 
some discipline  of  regular  daily  labour,  is  deliberately, 
though  unintentionally,  assisted  by  the  State  to  shirk 
his  elementary  responsibilities  and  become  an  expert  in 
the  art  of  living  upon  the  labour  of  other  people. 
Born,  it  may  be,  with  a  strong  love  of  this  sort  of 
.  British  liberty,  an  elaborate  State  organisation  effec- 
tually fosters  his  crooked  and  dishonest  tendencies. 
With  the  United  Kingdom  as  his  roaming  ground  and 
a  nation  of  dupes  for  his  manipulation,  he  plays  the 
game  with  a  master  hand,  and  becomes  an  accomplished 
sponger,  perhaps  handing  on  as  a  legacy  a  fearfully 
augmented  problem  for  his  dupes  to  deal  with,  in  the 
shape  of  a  family  of  children  born  "on  the  road." 
Some  two  years  since  the  Master  of  the  Mailing  Work- 
house reported  the  detention  of  a  family  of  tramps 
through  the  birth  of  a  sixth  child  during  the  night  fol- 
lowing admission  to  the  casual  ward.  Upon  inquiry  it 
was  found  that  this  family  had  been  known  as  habitual 
tramps  during  the  whole  lifetime  of  the  eldest  child,  a 
girl  of  fifteen. 

So  far  as  the  country  Workhouse  casual-ward 
visitor  is  considered,  there  is  evidence  that  an  appalling 
proportion  are  habitually  on  the  road. 

Appended  to  this  paper  will  be  found  tabulated 
returns  kindly  obtained  by  my  Board  from  upwards  of 
thirty  House  Masters.  It  was  thought  that  the 
Masters  have  the  best  opportunities  of  forming  a  sound 
judgment  upon  certain  phases  of  the  tramp  question, 
and,  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  here  is  the  gathered 
evidence  of  a  number  of  experts  working  in  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey. 

It  will  be  noted  that  nineteen  out  of  thirty-four 
Masters  report  that  at  least  half  of  the  casuals  admitted 
to  their  wards  are  more  or  less  regular  visitors  ;  whilst 
twelve   of   the   nineteen   report  two-thirds    or    more 
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under  this  heading.     Seventeen  Masters  believe   that 
fewer  than 'five  per  cent,  are  genuine  seekers  for  per- 
manent work.     It  is  therefore  fair  to  conclude,  if  the 
average  experience  has  thus  been  gauged,  that  a  verj- 
large   proportion  of  casual  ward   users  ars    habitual 
tramps ;  and,  I  think,  also  a  fair  conclusion  that,  what- 
ever other  influences  may  be  in  operation,  the  chief 
immediate  cause  of  this  habitual  vagrancy  rs  to   be 
found  in  the  existence  of  the  casual  ward  system  and 
the  easy  facilities  it  gives  for  this  life. 

Here,  then,  is  an  institution  established  with  a 
most  laudable  object,  but  which  appears  to  have  done 
much  more  harm  than  good.  An  honest  attempt  to 
save  men  from  starvation  has  resulted  in  a  wholesale 
demoralisation  more  disastrous  and  deplorable  that 
starvation  itself  This  is  failure  indeed!  There 
must  be  a  cause  or  causes  for  this  failure.  Can  they 
be  found  ?  And  can  a  remedy  be  found  ?  Perhaps  a 
search  for  the  one  may  suggest  the  other. 

At  first  sight  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  where  the 
wrong  is.  It  can  scarcely  be  wrong  to  provide  a  bath 
for  a  dirty  man,  a  bed  for  a  homeless  man,  food  for  a 
hungry  man,  and  work  for  a  workless  man.  The 
casual  ward  does  all  these  legitimate  and  desirable 
things,  yet  with  the  result  we  have  seen.  At  once  the 
inquiry  suggests  itself:  Is  it  a  case  of  doing  the  right 
thing  in  the  wrong  way  ?  Is  it  a  case  of  the  wrong 
application  of  a  right  principle  ? 

No  one  will,  at  any  rate,  quarrel  with  the  principle  of 
finding  work  for  the  workless  man.  "There  is  extant  a 
letter"  (I  auote  from  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica") 
**  addressed  by  Lord  Burghley,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Somerset,  which  shows  that 
the  great  evils  arising  from  habits  of  idleness  amongst 
the  poor  began  then  to  be  understood,  and  strengthens 
the  idea  that  one  great  object  of  the  legislative 
provisions  for  the  poor  made  about  that  time  was  to 
prevent  able-bodied  men  from  remaining  unemployed. 
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.  .  .  As  to  the  nature  and  kind  of  relief  given  under 
the  Poor  Laws  the  great  distinction  restored  rather  than 
introduced  by  the  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law  system 
in  1 834,  was  giving  all  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  or 
their  families  in  well-regulated  Workhouses  (that  is  to 
say,  places  where  they  may  be  set  to  work,  according 
to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth), 
and  confining  all  outdoor  relief  to  the  impotent — that 
is,  all  except  the  able-bodied  and  their  families." 

The  Workhouse,  then,  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  law,  is,  for  the  able-bodied,  whether  casuals  or 
not,  a  house  of  Work.  But  the  mere  provision  of  work 
is  not  necessarily  a  helpful  thing.  The  convict  prison 
is  also  a  house  of  work,  but  there  is  a  vital  differ- 
ence between  **  hard  labour "  as  a  punitive  task,  and 
similar  labour  for  hard  cash.  Who  but  knew,  in  earlier 
days,  the  difference  between  five  hundred  lines  as  an 
essay  with  a  possible  prize  at  the  end,  and  five  hun- 
dred lines  as  a  punishment  ? 

Are  we  here  finding  our  way  to  the  crux  of  the 
difficulty  }  The  work  found  for  the  casual  is  often  of 
the  nature  of  a  punitive  task.  He  is  set,  it  may  be, 
to  pound  stones  into  small  gravel,  and  he  does  it  with 
the  consciousness  that  the  increased  value  of  the  gravel 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  he  is 
compelled  to  put  into  the  process  of  conversion.  Or 
he  is  set  to  pick  oakum,  and  he  knows  all  the  time 
that  the  picked  oakum  sells  for  less  than  the  unpicked  ; 
it  therefore  can,  to  him,  be  nought  but  a  punitive  task. 
If  the  casual  needed  any  training  or  confirming  in  an 
abhorrence  of  work,  the  casual  ward  provides  that  train- 
ing and  makes  it  most  effectual. 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  not  advocating  the 
pampering  of  the  confirmed  lazy  lout.  A  solution  of 
this  problem  will  certainly  not  be  found  upon  those 
lines.  On  the  other  hand,  a  solution  will  not  be  found 
without  taking  human  nature  into  account.  I  put  it  to 
you,  therefore,  as  a  practical  question  :  What  is  the 
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probable,  nay,  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  daily  infliction 
of  a  punitive  task  upon  a  young  man  who  has  just  been 
introduced  to  the  life  of  the  tramp  ?  Probably  he  is 
more  or  less  blameworthy  for  being  on  the  road,  but 
there  he  is  ;  he  is  on  the  down  grade,  and  life  on  the 
road  is  essentially  demoralising.  The  question  alike 
for  the  practical  administrator  and  for  the  patriot  is  : 
Shall  the  effect  of  the  casual  ward  regime  be  accelera- 
tive  or  counteractive  ?  Shall  the  State  assist  the 
downward  movement  or  try  to  check  it?  The  man 
has  an  economic  value ;  shall  it  be  utilised  or  allowed 
to  run  to  waste  and  worse  ?  I  f  he  were  a  horse  worth 
three  guineas  for  work  he  would  be  utilised,  would 
have  to  earn  his  three  guineas.  Is  a  man  as  good  as 
a  horse  ?  Is  he  worth  turning  to  account  ?  If  so,  does 
the  casual  ward  do  it?  If  economically  he  is  not  worth  as 
much  as  the  three  guinea  horse,  is  he  worth  his  liberty  ? 
Can  society  afford  to  leave  him  at  large,  a  prowling 
animal,  so  destitute  of  mental  ability  as  to  be  properly 
classed  as  imbecile,  or  so  destitute  of  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  to  society  as  to  be  properly  classed  as 
morally  lunatic — one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of 
lunacy — or,  perhaps,  a  man  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  partially  spoiled  but  not  beyond  recovery  if 
suitable  help  be  given,  although  practically  beyond 
recovery  if  left  to  himself. 

The  first  thing  to  do  with  the  confirmed  tramp  is 
to  detain  him.  This  does  not  involve  the  adoption  of 
any  new  principle.  You  have  it  already  in  your  two- 
nights-detention  law.  But  you  must  detain  him  for  a 
greater  period  than  this,  in  spite  of  a  probable  outcry 
in  the  name  of  liberty.  This  also  calls  for  no  new 
principle.  You  have  it  conceded  in  the  recent  Inebri- 
ates Act,  providing  for  detention  for  as  long  as  three 
years,  not  for  the  punishment  of  a  crime,  but  for  refor- 
mative treatment  and  discipline,  alike  in  the  interest 
of  the  individual  and  of  society. 

The  habitual  tramp  is  himself  conclusive  evidence 
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of  one  of  two  facts — he  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
find  regular  work.  He  may  have  about  him  the  capa- 
city for  self-support,  but  left  to  himself  that  capacity 
will  be  prostituted,  and  society  will  foot  the  bill.  If 
that  be  true,  I  hold  the  case  for  forcible  detention  to  be 
made  out. 

But  the  present  casual  wards  or  Workhouses  can- 
not deal  efficiently  with  the  permanently  detained 
tramps.  Thinking,  for  the  moment,  of  country  Unions 
rather  than  large  urban  Workhouses,  the  area  is  too 
restricted,  the  number  of  men  would  be  too  small  for 
adequate  classification  and  economical  industrial  treat- 
ment. Work,  under  fair  and  helpful  conditions^  is 
alike  essential  for  the  uplift  of  the  deserving  as  for  the 
the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  lazy,  atnd  this  cannot, 
for  obvious  reasons,  be  provided  or  undertaken  by  the 
several  Boards  of  Guardians. 

In  every  considerable  county  one  casual  ward  should 
take  the  place  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  now  existing.  A 
large  acreage  of  land  would  be  necessary,  and  this 
should  be  compulsorily  acquired  if  need  be,  upon  condi- 
tions fair  to  all  concerned,  and  with  as  little  circum- 
locution as  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  dealing  with 
the  national  tramp  could  make  effective.  For  various 
reasons  land-work  provides  the  best  medium  for  deal- 
ing with  untrained  labour.  But  by  degrees  skilled  work 
could  be  organised,  and  factories  of  different  kinds 
would  probably  be  evolved. 

Operating  upon  a  sufficiently  large  scale  the  neces- 
sary classification  would  become  comparatively  simple. 
The  able  and  willing  man  would  soon  reveal  himself, 
and  speedily  qualify  for  the  position  of  a  paid  and  inde- 
pendent workman,  ready  for  engagement  by  such  em- 
ployers as  might  be  disposed  to  give  him  a  trial.  If  a 
family  man  he  should  be  housed  in  one  of  the  cotta^ics 
provided  on  the  County  Colony  for  his  class. 

The  able  but  unwilling  would  be  treated  upon  the 
sound  maxim  that  eating  should  be  regulated  by  work- 
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ing — the  **  compulsion  of  the  stomach"  plus  compulsory- 
detention  being  the  most  likely  kind  of  schoolmaster  to 
educate  this  class  of  erstwhile  tourists. 

Some  would  be  found  to  be  more  willing  than  able, 
incompetents  who,  in  competition  with  men  of 
average  endowment,  would  never  make  a  success  of  it ; 
but  undoubtedly  a  large  proportion  of  these  would, 
under  proper  supervision,  become  producers  of  at  least 
as  much  as  they  would  consume. 

The  hopelessly  crippled  and  incompetent  would  be 
dealt  with  upon  humane  lines,  and  in  a  way  that  would 
justify  the  rigid  and  absolute  prohibition  of  tramping 
on  the  part  of  the  too  numerous  class  whose  misfortune 
is  made  the  lever  for  procuring  their  bread  and  cheese. 
Provide  work  for  every  tramp,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  against  mendicancy  becomes  practicable,  be- 
cause you  have  behind  it  the  moral  sanction  necessarj' 
to  the  enforcement  of  law.     So  long  as  a  man  can 
present  himself  at  the  door  of  the  humane,  and   with 
plausibility   declare    that   he   cannot   find    work,    and 
cannot  therefore  get  food  of  his  own  earning,  so  long 
will  a  section  of  the  humane  respond  to  the  appeal  in 
spite  of  a  thousand  laws  to  the  contrary  (and  who  will 
be  honestly  sorry  that  human  nature  is  built  that  way?). 
But  make  it  possible  for  the  amateur  relieving  officer 
to  point  the  way  to  certain  employment  and  fair  re- 
ward for  industry,    in  a  few   weeks   mendicancy  will 
cease  to  be  profitable,  and  the  worthless  amongst  the 
louts  will  come  face  to  face  with  the  only  wholesome 
test  applicable  to  him — a  choice  between  work,  starva- 
tion, or  the  prison. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Appendix  that  the  House 
Masters  before  alluded  to  were  asked  what,  in  their 
opinion,  would  be  an  effective  way  of  ending  the 
present  tramp  system.  Of  the  thirty  who  replied, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ten  who  suggested 
constructive  remedies  rather  than  merely  deterrent 
treatment,  unanimously  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
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provision  of  work,  whilst  it  is  equally  interesting  to 
note  the  blank  despair  with  which  some  of  the  Masters 
view  the  problem.  Probably  this  feeling  will  be  shared 
by  many  others.  There  are  difficulties,  very  real  and 
very  great,  but,  happily,  not  insurmountable. 

By  many  the  confirmed  tramp  is  regarded  as  utterly 
hopeless  material.  If  this  were  so,  it  surely  would  not 
be  difficult  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  lasting  detention 
of  men  whose  life-habit  would  otherwise  be  that  of 
preying  upon  society  at  large.  One  good  result  would 
at  any  rate  follow,  viz.,  the  prevention  of  the  hereditary 
perpetuation  of  his  kind.  This  would  be  the  only  class 
that  need  be  permanently  deprived  of  liberty.  The 
answer  to  the  "  liberty  "  difficulty  is  that  where  per- 
sonal liberty  is  a  menace  to  the  public  weal,  personal 
liberty  has  to  take  second  place — a  principle  recognised 
by  a  hundred  British  statutes. 

But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  tramp  material  would  prove  to  be  much  less 
hopeless  than  is  generally  feared.  The  experience  of 
the  Salvation  Army  upon  its  Farm  Colony  at  Had- 
leigh,  as  also  that  of  Dr  Raton's  Committee  at  the 
Training  Colony,  Lingfield,  is  conclusive  upon  this 
point.  True,  the  men  dealt  with  by  these  agencies 
are  not  identical  with  the  class  now  under  considera- 
tion, but  it  is  to  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  men 
who  are  considered  by  their  benefactors  as  practically 
hopeless  but  for  the  one  economic  condition  running 
through  the  whole  of  this  kind  of  institution,  and  that 
economic  condition  is  the  provision  of  work,  upon  fair 
terms,  and  amidst  helpful  environment. 

Visiting  Lingfield  but  a  few  weeks  since,  I  learned 
from  Mr  J.  L.  Brooks,  the  Director  of  the  Colony  there, 
that  out  of  about  two  hundred  men  who  have  already 
passed  through  his  hands  (under  an  entirely  voluntary 
system),  one-third  have  been  replaced  upon  their  legs, 
whilst  he  is  confident  that  compulsory  powers,  plus 
greater  facilities,  would  increase  the  proportion  to  cer- 
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tainly  one-half.  Mr  Brooks  also  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  every  physically  healthy,  though  morally  unhealthy 
man,  could  easily  be  induced  to  earn  the  cost  of  his 
maintenance  if  no  more.  Amongst  the  most  encourag- 
ing cases  dealt  with  at  Lingfield  have  been  those  of 
young  fellows  brought  up  in  the  Workhouse,  and  with 
very  little  evidence  of  promise'about  them  when  handed 
over  to  the  Colony  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  con- 
cerned. 

The  Industrial  Land  Colony  at  Hadleigh  has  al- 
ready dealt  with  more  than  four  thousand  men,  drafted 
mainly  from  the*  London  Elevators  or  Factories ;  and 
those  who  know  anything  of  the  kind  of  men  who 
gravitate  to  the  Salvation  Army  Elevators,  will  know 
that  they  are  of  the  class  usually  regarded  as  beyond 
reclamation. 

Of  this  colony  Sir  Walter  Besant  wrote  in  The 
Contemporary  Review : — 

**  When  they  [the  men]  first  come  down  they  are 
mostly  in  weak  health ;  they  know  nothing  about  the 
work  of  agriculture ;  they  cannot  probably  handle  a 
spade  ;  their  work — this  must  be  borne  in  mind — for 
some  months  means  a  dead  loss  to  the  farm.  Presently, 
under  the  stimulus  of  good  food,  regular  hours,  and 
fine  air,  they  put  on  strength  ;  they  learn  how  to  work ; 
under  the  influence  of  example,  of  friendliness,  and  of 
kindness,  they  become  good  workers.  You  will  not 
find  on  any  farm  a  body  of  labourers  who  work  with 
better  will  than  these  fellows  on  the  Essex  'colony.* 
Remember  what  they  are — the  wrecks  of  London,  the 
wastrels  of  the  great  city,  the  helpless,  hopeless 
wretches  whom  prison  cannot  reform,  whom  the  Church 
does  not  touch.  Now  talk  to  them  ;  look  at  them  ; 
their  self-respect  has  come  back  ;  they  are  men  once 
more  ;  what  the  turnkey  and  the  policeman  cannot  do 
the  farm  has  done  ;  there  has  never  been  any  disturb- 
ance ;  the  Hadleigh  policeman  looks  over  the  fence 
upon   another  village  where  he   is  not   wanted  ;  they 
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settle  a  dispute,  if  any  arises,  by  themselves,  and  with- 
out brawls  and  without  fighting. 

**  There  is  no  giving  of  alms  or  doles.  The  men 
are  paid  for  their  work ;  they  receive  tokens  with 
^vhich  they  buy  in  the  dining-room  what  they  choose 
or  can  afford  for  their  meals.  They  can  have  an  ex- 
cellent breakfast  for  3d.,  a  good  dinner  for  4d.,  a  good 
tea  or  supper  for  3d.  more.  What  they  do  not  spend 
goes  down  to  their  account  and  is  kept  for  them  ;  when 
they  leave  the  farm  they  take  the  balance  with  them  : 
some  of  them  have  saved  up  considerable  sums." 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  visited  Hadleigh, 
and  found  by  personal  inspection  (very  kindly  facili- 
tated by  the  officials)  that  Sir  Walter's  good  opinion  is 
thoroughly  justified.  Three  thousand  acres  of  land  are 
in  occupation  ;  factory  work  fills  an  important  place 
side  by  side  with  agriculture,  fruit  raising,  and  market- 
gardening.  Ample  room,  careful  classification,  and 
hard-headed  but  kindly-hearted  management  and  dis- 
cipline combine  to  produce  highly  satisfactory  results. 
Though  the  power  of  forcible  detention  is  absent, 
abscondings  have  been  strikingly  few  even  in  these 
times  of  great  demand  for  labour,  whilst  the  cost 
comes  out  at  about  2s.  per  week  per  man,  including 
allowances  for  rent  and  interest,  but  this  is  a  gradually 
diminishing  amount,  for  one  of  the  chief  officials 
declared,  **  We  are  on  the  way  to  making  the  thing 
pay  for  itself.*' 

At  a  Mansion- House  meeting  in  April  last,  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Monkswell,  and  Mr  Samuel 
Smith,  M.P.,  spoke  in  terms  of  hearty  commendation  of 
what  had  been  personally  witnessed  at  Hadleigh.  Since 
then  Mr  Chaplin  has  visited  the  colony. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  further  speaks  of  the  results  of 
handling  those  whom  he  describes  as  **  the  worthless 
and  destitute  '*  in  the  London  Elevators.  A  visitor  to 
one  of  these  Elevators  will,  he  says,  **  see  old  men  and 
young  men  ;  he  will  see  faces  marked  and  stamped  and 
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scarred  by  the  life  they  have  left  behind  them ;  he 
will  see  other  faces  still  bright  with  the  promise  of 
spring  ;  he  will  see  sad  and  weary  faces,  but  never 
faces  ashamed ;  there  is  a  new  light,  a  new  hope,  in 
all  these  faces.  They  work  with  a  will,  cheerily,  not 
as  those  who  grudge  the  labour  hired  out  to  a  hard 
taskmaster." 


'*  Of  the  whole  number  received  into  the  Elevators 
one-third  are  placed  in  situations  or  restored  to  their 
friends,  one-third  ask  only  for  temporary  employment, 
which  they  receive,  and  one-third  are  failures,  and 
either  depart  of  their  own  accord,  or  are  discharged." 

Of  the  Prison-Gate  Home,  where  only  discharged 
prisoners  are  taken  in,  Sir  Walter  says  : — 

*'  How  far  the  place  is  successful  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  out  of  500  received  in  the  Home  in  one 
year  only  1 2  per  cent,  were  discharged  as  failures ; 
and  of  these  most  will  come  back  again,  after  another 
period  of  prison,  to  try  the  Prison-Gate  Home  once 
more." 

More  striking  still  is  the  testimony  of  the  officers 
who  are  spending  their  lives  in  this  work.  That  of  the 
chief  officer  of  the  Hanbury  Street  Factory  is  to  the 
effect  that  of  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  with 
whom  he  has  had  to  deal  not  more  than  one  per  thousand 
has  had  to  be  turned  away  through  sheer  laziness ; 
whilst  the  officer  in  chief  command  at  Hadleigh  de- 
clares it  as  his  conviction  that  under  suitable  treat- 
ment, with  the  added  element  of  compulsory  detention, 
the  percentage  of  absolute  irreclaimables  would  prove 
to  be  very  small  indeed. 

Thus  the  experience  of  actual  attempts  at  eleva- 
tion disagrees  with  the  expressed  opinions  of  the 
Workhouse  Masters  as  to  possibilities.  The  Masters 
are  almost  unanimous  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  tramp, 
but  far  from  generally  hopeful  as  to  turning  that 
capacity  to  account. 
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Any  serious  proposal  to  establish  productive  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  here  advocated  would  inevitably  be 
met  by  an  objection  on  the  ground  of  probable  com- 
petitive interference  with  normal  trade.  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  be  allowed  to  do  his 
share  of  production  as  well  as  consumption,  and  the  will- 
ing man  cannot  justly  be  deprived  of  that  right ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  dealing  with  this  element 
could  not  at  first  be  made  even  self-supporting,  much 
less  competitive.  Besides,  one  great  aim  would  be 
to  make  the  men  to  a  large  extent  the  consumers 
of  their  own  products,  and  with  this  in  view,  national 
interchange  between  a  complete  circle  of  producing 
centres  would  probably  be  found  highly  convenient 
after  the  factory  stage  had  been  reached. 

As  to  the  vital  question  of  cost  of  such  revolutionary 
method  of  dealing  with  the  tramp  class,  strong,  even 
vehement  objection  is  to  be  looked  for.  The  burden 
should  not  be  made  local.  Dealing  with  the  tramp  is 
a  national  concern,  and  it  should  be  made  a  national 
charge.  The  initial  cost  would  in  any  case  be  con- 
siderable. But,  regarded  as  an  investment,  it  would 
most  likely  prove  in  the  end  to  be  highly  remunera- 
tive. What  is  the  cost  of  the  existing  casual  wards 
alone?  What  is  the  cost  of  the  present  system  of 
fostering  wholesale  human  degeneracy  ?  What  is  the 
cost  of  leaving  thousands  of  women  upon  the  road — a 
tramping  sex  surely  never  contemplated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  casual  ward  }  What  is  the  cost  to  the 
nation  of  allowing  thousands  of  children  to  be  trained 
in  vagrancy  as  a  life-experience  ? 

Whatever  the  money  cost  of  resolute  and  drastic 
dealing  with  this  problem,  the  moral  and  material  cost 
of  neglect  of  it  must  be  infinitely  greater.  Common- 
sense  and  common  humanity  unite  in  the  call  for  a 
grasping  of  the  nettle.  Tinkering  and  hesitancy  are 
certain  to  be  profitless.  If  the  tramp  is  a  criminal,  then 
put  him  where  criminals  ought  to  be  ;  if  he  is  a  victim, 
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let  us  have  done  with  kicking  him  from  point  to  point ; 
place  him  where  his  possibilities  can  be  demonstrated, 
and  according^  to  the  result  treat  him  as  criminal, 
cripple,  lunatic,  or  man,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  for 
everybody's  sake  let  us  get  him  off  the  road. 


■ 

I 


APPENDIX. 

Giving  the  Replies  to  Queries  put  to 
Workhouse  Masters  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 


(^i.)  What  proportion  of  men  tramps  using  your  casual  ward  are 
more  or  less  regular  visitors  ? 


1.  One-third. 

2.  About  half. 

3.  About  15  per  cent. 

4.  Has  only  2  per  week. 

5.  Two-thirds. 

6.  Half. 

7.  80  per  cent. 

8.  12  per  cent. 

9.  About  95  per  cent. 

10.  Very  small  proportion. 

11.  About  20  per  cent. 

12.  About  15  per  cent. 

new  casual  wards. 

13.  Two-thirds. 

14.  30  per  cent. 

15.  80  per  cent. 

16.  Quite  50  per  cent. 

17.  50  per  cent. 


since  opening 


18.  25  per  cent. 

19.  75  per  cent. 

20.  70  per  cent. 

21.  80  per  cent. 

22.  25  per  cent. 

23.  About  50  per  cent. 

24.  About  halt. 

25.  Say  50  per  cent. 

26.  About  15  per  cent. 

27.  20  per  cent. 

28.  One-third. 

29.  75  per  cent. 

30.  75  per  cent. 

31.  60  per  cent. 

32.  Five-sixths. 

33.  One-third. 

34.  Two-thirds. 


(^.)  What  proportion  of  men  tramps  are  genuine  seekers   for 
permanent  work  ? 


1.  5  per  cent. 

2.  Hardly  any. 

3.  Not  more  than  15  per  cent. 

4.  Not  one.     I  very  often  get  them 

work  but  they  will  not  stay. 

5.  One-third. 

6.  2  per  cent. 

7.  Very  few. 

8.  Probably  10  per  cent. 

9.  About  3  per  cent. 

10.  Very  small  proportion. 


11.  Not  more  than  10  per  cent.     Only 

recently  I  sent  five  men  to  a 
place  ij  miles  from  here  where 
all  could  have  obtained  work, 
but  none  put  in  an  appearance. 

12.  Not  more  than  5  per  cent. 

13.  Not  more  than  5  per  cent. 

14.  10  per  cent. 

15.  10  per  cent. 

16.  Say  2  per  cent. 

17.  Infinitesimally  small. 
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iS.  10  per  cent. 

19.  5  per  cent. 

2a  Not  more  than  5  per  cent. 

21.  Perhaps  10  per  cent. 

22.  

23.  I  only  know  of  one,  out  of  a  great 

number  for  whom  I  have  ob- 
tained work,  stick  to  it. 

24.  Very  few. 

25.  10  per  cent. 

26.  None  to  my  knowledge. 


27.  I  per  cent,  at  most. 

28.  One-eighth,  about. 

29.  15  per  cent. 

30.  Half  per  cent. 

31.  I  per  cent. 

32.  None. 

33.  After  twenty  years'  experience  I  am 

convinced  that  not    one    in    a 
thousand  are  such. 

34.  Not  more  than  I  per  cent. 


(c.)  What  proportion  would  probably  do  fairly  well  if  work  suited 
to  their  strength  and  capacity  were  put  in  their  way  ? 


I. 
2. 

3. 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

II. 

12. 

13- 
14. 

15. 
16. 


17. 


10  per  cent. 

Hardly  any. 

Probably  25  per  cent. 

Very  few. 

One-third. 

10  per  cent,  for  short  time. 

12  per  cent. 

Not  more  than  15  per  cent. 

About  10  per  cent. 

At  most  4  or  5  per  cent. 


Not  one  in  ten. 

Very  few. 

20  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

Very  few  indeed.  The  life  appears 
to  have  peculiar  attractions  which 
to  me  are  unexplainable.' 

Two-thirds. 


18.  10  per  cent. 

19.  5  per  cent. 

20.  7  per  cent. 

21.  Perhaps  10  per  cent. 

22.  2j|  per  cent. 

23.  I  doubt  whether  10  per  cent,  would 

do  anything. 

24.  Very  few. 

25.  10  per  cent. 

26.  No  idea. 

27.  I  per' cent,  at  most. 

28.  About  one-eighth. 

29.  Perhaps  30  per  cent. 

30.  10  per  cent. 

31.  I  per  cent. 

32.  5  per  cent, 

33.  If  you  omit  "  would,"  and  insert 

**  could,"  probably  half. 

34.  Not  more  than  i  per  cent. 


(d.)  What  proportion  of  men  tramps  are,  in  your  opinion, 
classed  as  confirmed  in  laziness  ? 


to  be 


1.  30  per  cent. 

2.  Most  of  them. 

3.  50  to  60  per  cent. 

4.  Every  one  that  visits  here. 

5.  Two-thirds. 

6.  Half. 

7.  50  per  cent. 

8.  Fully  50  per  cent. 

9.  Adding  "  or  drunkenness,  or  both," 

about  90  per  cent. 

10.  Greater  proportion. 

ii>  75  per  cent.,  probably  more. 

12.  90  per  cent. 

13.  Most  of  them. 

14.  50  per  cent. 

15.  80  per  cent. 

16.  Almost  the  whole. 

17.  75  per  cent. 


18.  20  per  cent. 

19.  75  per  cent. 

20.  90  per  cent. 

21.  80  per  cent. 

22.  90  per  cent. 

23.  About  60  per  cent. 

24.  80  per  cent. 

25.  90  per  cent. 

26.  The  large  majority. 

27.  99  per  cent. 

28.  35  out  of  40. 

29.  50  per  cent. 

30.  90  per  cent. 

31.  99  per  cent. 

32.  All. 

33.  All. 

34.  Two -thirds. 
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(e.)  Do  you  think  that  most  tramps  have  fair  capacity  for  work  if 
they  only  had  the  will  and  the  opportunity  ? 


5- 
6. 


7. 
8. 


have  some 


1.  Yes. 

2.  Certainly. 

3.  About  65  per  cent. 

4.  Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes ;  but  xo  per  cent, 

disability. 
Yes. 
With    the     very  -  much  -  wanting 

•*vdll,**  75  per  cent,  could  work. 
9,  Yes,  certainly. 

10.  Yes. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  Yes,  most  of  them. 

13.  Yes,  the  greater  port.      See  how 

they  walk  I   Could  as  well  work. 
Yes. 
Yes ;   they  have  the  opportunity, 

but  their  heart  is  in  the  wrong 

place. 
16.  Yes,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise 

to  see  the  number  of  actually 

able-bodied. 


14. 
IS- 


17.  No — that  is,  from  lack  of  brains, 

and  the  easy  mode  of  getting  a 
living  as  casuals. 

18.  Yes ;  all   under    sixty,    of  sound 

mind,  &c. 

19.  Yes,  quite  75  per  cent. 

20.  Yes. 

21.  Yes. 


22. 
23- 


Yes. 


Yes,  I  do ;  but  they  have  not  the 
will. 

24.  Yes. 

25.  Yes. 

26.  Yes. 

27.  Yes. 

28.  Yes. 

29.  Yes. 

30.  50  per  cent. 

31.  Yes. 

32.  Yes. 

33.  Yes ;  some  lack  will,  others  trade 

upon  their  infirmities. 
34-  Yes. 


(/)  Whether  the   casual   ward  is   of  sufficient   benefit   to  the 
deserving  tramp  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  ? 


1.  No. 

2.  Quite. 

3.  Not  as  it  stands  at  present. 

4.  Yes ;  cell  system.     (But  says  there 

are  no  deserving  tramps). 

5.  No. 

6.  Na 

7.  No. 

8.  No.    For   every    deserving   tramp 

benefited,   probably  twenty-five 
loafers  get  some  privileges. 

9.  Most  emphatically  no.      It  is  not 

preventive,  reformative,  or    re- 
pressive in  the  right  way. 
la  Yes,    if   cubicles    are    introduced 
with  descrimination. 

11.  I  am   inclined  to   think   a  better 

system  could  be  adopted. 

12.  Yes. 

13.  Quite  so.    (Reports  5  per  cent,  de- 

serving. ) 

14.  No. 

15.  Doubtful. 

16.  The  system  as  at  present  adminis- 

tered here  answers  well.     (Re- 
ports 2  per  cent,  deserving. ) 


17.  If  isolation  and  the  proper  deten- 

tion time  and  task  is  rigorously 
enforced,  yes.  A  complete  £ftrce 
if  not.  (Reports  deserving  **  in- 
finitesimally  small.") 

18.  Yes.     (Reports  deserving   10   pier 

cent. ) 

19.  Yes ;  if  improved.      (Reports  de- 

serving 5  per  cent. ) 

20.  

21.  Yes ;  let  them  out  early — in  time 

to  seek  work. 

22.  

23.  No ;  it  often  prevents  him  obtain- 

ing employment. 

24.  Deserving  men  will  not  go  into  the 

casual  ward. 

25.  No. 

26.  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  a 

deserving  tramp.  There  may  be 
such. 

27.  Decidedly  fwf. 

28.  I  think    the  modem  tramp-ward, 

such  as  our  own,  is  good  enough 

29.  Yes.     (Reports    15    per  cent,  de  ' 

serving. ) 
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30.  Yes.     (Reports    J    per  cent,     de- 

serving. ) 

31.  Yes.      (Reports  i    per   cent,    de- 

serving. ) 

32.  Yes.     (Reports  none  deserving.) 

33.  Except  sentimentally  the  deserving 

tramp  has    not    been    defmed. 


But  the  casual  wards  area  neces- 
sity to  administer  actual  bodily 
needs,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
act  as  a  deterrent. 
34.  Quite  sufficient.  (Reports  i  per 
cent,  deserving.) 


{g.)  Woman  Tramps. — What  is  the  proportion  of  women  tramps 
who  use  your  tramp  ward  ? 


I. 
2. 

3- 
4. 

5. 
6. 

•> 
/• 

8. 

9- 

la 

II. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 


10  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

About  fifteen  a  month. 

Do  not    average    one    per  week. 

Used  to  be  fifteen. 
Forty  a  week. 
25  per  cent. 


5  per  cent. 
22  per  cent. 

7  or  8  per  cent. 
16  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
About  10  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

8  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

Two    to    one    man    in    summer 
about  equal  in  winter. 


18. 

19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 

23- 

24. 

25- 

26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 

.30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 

35- 
36. 


25  per  cent. 
About  12  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 

15  per  cent.' 
About  25  per  cent. 
About  one-third. 
About  14  per  cent. 
Six  per  night. 

10  per  cent. 
Four  per  night. 
14  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

16  per  cent. 
Seven  weekly. 

Slightly  under  50  per  cent. 
Alx)ut  3  per  cent 

20  per  cent. 


(//.)  What  proportion,  in  your  opinion,  are  tramps  by  choice,  and 
what  proportion  because  the  men  are  tramps  ? 


I.  (i.)  20  per  cent.     (2.)  80  per  cent. 
2. 

3.  Nearly  all  from  choice. 

4.  (i.)  70  per  cent.     (2.)  30  per  cent. 

5.  Mostly  broiw;ht  by  men. 

6.  (I.)  Two- thirds.     (2.)  One-third. 

7.  Equal. 

8.  (i.)  10  per  cent.     (2.)  90  per  cent. 

9.  All   single  women  by  choice  and 

training.     Most  married  women 
by  compulsion. 

10.  About  half  are  married. 

11.  ( I. )  60  per  cent.     (2. )  40  per  cent. 

12.  (i.)  70  per  cent.     (2.)  30  per  cent. 

13.  Nearly  all  by  choice. 

14.  (i.)  50  per  cent.     (2.)  50  per  cent. 
IS'  U')  75  pcf  cent.     (2.)  25  per  cent. 

16.  (i.)  50  per  cent.     (2.)  50  per  cent. 

17.  Nearly  all  by  choice. 

18.  (i.)  75  per  cent.     (2.)  25  per  cent. 

19.  (i.)  10  per  cent.     (2.)  90 per  cent. 

20.  About  equal. 


21. 
22. 

23- 

24. 

25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 

30. 
31- 
32. 
33. 


About  equal. 

The  majority  by  choice. 

(i.)  90  per  cent.  (2.)  10  per  cent. 
(I.)  80  per  cent  (2.)  20 per  cent 
(!•)  50  per  cent  (2)  50  per  cent 
They  nearly  'all  have  a  man  with 

them. 
(I.)  One-third.     (2.)  Two-thirds. 
About  equal. 


34. 


I  don't  consider  there  is  any  choice 
in  the  matter  (other  than  what 
is  acquired).  A  large  propor- 
tion are  outcasts  and  homeless. 
Brought  up  on  the  rood,  they 
pick  up  with  men  of  their  class, 
and  with  these  and  their  children 
continue  the  life. 

About  equal. 


Sio 
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(/.)  Child  Tramps. — ^What  is  the  proportion  of  child  tramps  to 
women  tramps  ? 

1 8.  25  per  cent,  who  receive  no  educa- 
tion.  What  about  School  Boards? 

19.  I  child  to  I  woman. 


1.  

2.  ij  children  to  i  woman. 

3*  ?  »>         '      »» 

4.  We  do  not  average  i  child  per  wo- 

man, but  if  a  woman  brings  chil- 
dren it  is  generally  about  5. 

5.  I  child  to  2  women. 


6. 

I 

3 

7. 

I 

I 

8. 

3 

2 

9- 

I 

2 

10. 

— 

II. 

3 

1 

12. 

I 

I 

13- 

I 

I 

14. 

3 

4 

15. 

I 

10 

16. 

I 

10 

17.  Very  large — rarely  has  fewer  than 
3  or  4  with  a  woman. 


20. 
21. 
22. 

23- 

24. 

25- 

26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 

30- 

31- 
32- 
33. 
34. 
35- 
36. 


4 
3 

I 
I 
I 
2 
I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


It 

f> 
II 
>i 
II 
II 
11 
II 
11 
»» 
II 
11 
II 

II 


I 
I 

2 

3 

2 

I 

2 
I 
2 
I 
10 

3 

2 

2 


II 

II 

II 
II 
II 

II 
II 
II 
11 

91 
II 
t$ 
II 

II 

II 


Years  vary. 


Generally. — What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  most'effective  way 
of  ending  the  present  tramp  system  (keeping  in  view  the  senti- 
ment and  sympathy  which  the  uninitiated  extend  to  what  is  termed 
the  honest  tramp)  ? 

1.  The  habitual  tramp  should  be  sent  to  a  tramp  colony. 

2.  Passes  and  police  supervision. 

3.  If  it  became  a  rule  that  all  tramps  would  be  detained  for  a  week,  or  even  a  fort- 

night, in  some  suitable  place  where  test  work  could  be  given  them,  I  think 
the  honest  tramp,  or  one  wishingr  for  reform,  would  soon  l)e  discovered, 
whereas  the  habitual  tramp  would  not  put  in  an  appearance.  Anv  amount 
of  applications  would  be  made  to  such  institutions  for  genuine  workers. 

4.  Send  them  all  to  a  farm  colony,  and  pay  them  according  to  the  amount  of  work 

they  do. 

5.  Close  casual  wards  at  Workhouses. 

6.  Educate  the  public  not  to  give.    Detain  fourteen  days  every  vagrant  child  and 

parent,  and  send  child  to  school.  Find  employment  for  all  discharged  soldiers. 

7.  No  relief  from  the  public  ;  better  living,  and  not  nine  points  of  the  law. 

8.  The  loafer  detests  a  bath,  and  is  not  much  in  love  with  com  grinding  or  stone- 

lireaking. 

9.  Prevent  and  reform,  as  well  as  repress.     Establish  labour  agencies  or  colonies 

where  the  willing  could  work  and  earn,  and  the  unwilling  be  disciplined. 

10.  Cubicle  system. 

1 1.  This  is  a  wide  question.     I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  try 

the  experiment  of  detaining  the  habitual  tramp  for  seven  days  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  one  who  is  really  in  search  of  work,  which  should  be  proved  by 
a  ticket  issued  at  starting  point  and  verified  by  those  to  whom  he  applied 
for  work,  every  facility  should  be  given,  and  assistance  rendered  in  every 
possible  way. 

12.  A  uniform  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Vagrant  Act,  1882. 

13.  Difficult  question  that  I  cannot  answer. 

14.  Labour  colonies. 

15.  Universal  treatment,  and  ask  all  sympathetic  people  to  cease  giving  alms. 

16.  The  systematic  use  of  destination  tickets,  which  should  be  used  at  each  stop 

ping  place  :  such  tickets  to  be  issued  to  the  regular  tramp  only. 
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17.  Take  away  all  the  children  from  the  evil  influence,  and  so  do  away  with  the 

possibility  of  a  fresh  generation  of  tramps.  An  honest  tramp  always  gives 
himself  away. 

18.  

19.  My  opinion  is  that  the  ticket  system  would  have  a  check  on  the  confirmed 

tramps,  and  if  they  visited  a  ward  too  often  the^  should  be  punished.  The 
honest  tramp  should  be  discharged  without  performing  anv  work. 

20.  Having  r^ard  to  the  last  part  of  the  paragraph,  there  is,  m  my  opinion,  no 

way  to  do  away  with  the  tramp. 

21.  (?). 

22.  To  the  general  workman  on  tramp,  a  ticket  for  a  lodging-house.     The  regular 

tramp  to  be  made  to  obtain  a  ticket  from  the  police  for  casual  ward,  and 
the  orders  strictly  carried  out ;  the  task  to  be  stone-pounding. 

23.  I  think  tliat  by  offering  to  obtain  work  for  the  deserving — road-mending,  stone - 

breaking,  wood-chopping,  or  the  like — at  a  small  remuneration,  permanent 
work  mi^ht  then  be  found  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Guardians. 

24.  If  the  public  would  leave  off  giving  to  tramps  there  would  not  be  so  many. 

The  respectable  tramp  is  generally  the  worst. 

25.  The  establishment  of  labour  bureaux  under  the  control  of  the  police. 

26.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  simple.     Each  Union  carry  out   the  orders  of  the 

Local  Government  Board.  A  uniform  treatment,  strictly  adhered  to,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  reduce  the  number  of  tramps  by  two-thirds.  I  would  sug- 
gest a  meeting  of  Guardians  and  Workhouse  Masters  to  thoroughly  discuss 
the  tramp  question,  with  freedom  of  speech. 

27.  Close  the  tramp  wards,  and  let  the  police  exercise  greater  vigilance  with 

regard  to  tramps  sleeping  in  the  open. 

28.  Deal  with  the  children  of  habitual  tramps  and  put  them  in  schools.     This 

would  be  an  expensive  way,  but  the  only  effectual  one.  The  short  service 
system  in  the  army  is  responsible  for  a  good  many  vagrants. 

29.  

30.  By  setting  harder  tasks  and  seeing  they  were  properly  performed.     Also  a 

uniform  period  of  detention. 

31.  Admit  every  one  into  the  House,  and  detain  them  for  a  month. 

32.  Can  offer  no  opinion. 

33.  Briefly,  give  powers  to  Guardians,  Magistrates,  and  Police  to  take  all  children 

off  the  road,  unless  the  parents  can  show  they  have  work  to  go  to.  Take 
off  the  road  all  known  and  habitual  tramps,  and  work  them  according  to 
their  capacity  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  police.  Take  off  the  road  all  who  are  ailing,  and  have  them  compulsorily 
placed  in  Workhouse  Infirmaries  until  cured  (if  possible),  and  made  to 
work  according  to  their  capacity  whilst  there.  On  conviction  for  disorderly 
and  lazy  conduct,  longer  sentences  than  at  present.  Further,  no  good- 
conduct  soldier  to  be  discharged  from  the  army  without  a  proportionate 
pension,  whether  long  or  short  service. 

34.  In  my  opinion  nothing  will  deter  them,  unless  it  is  made  a  penal  offence. 

35.  A  very  thorny  subject  indeed. 

36.  .  .  .     Is  a  subject  too  important  and  extensive  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  letter. 

...  I  suggest  a  Conference,  to  which  the  Workhouse  Masters  of  the 
district  should  be  invited. 
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Mr  W.  BousFiELD  said  the  discussion  in  the  morning  and  that 
which  he  was  now  opening  really  touched  on  the  same  point,  the 
question  of  how  to  deal  with  the  worst  products  of  our  present 
civilisation.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  had  shown  them  that  vagrant 
pauperism  was  relatively  a  diminishing  quantity.  It  was  desirable 
that  any  experiments  in  the  further  reduction  of  this,  the  initiatory 
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stage  of  pauperism,  should  be  conducted  by  private  individuals,  so 
that  any  mistakes  could  be  rectified  with  much  less  difficulty 
than  would  be  the  case  under  the  Poor  Law  system. .  Mr  Hawkes 
had  been  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  Masters  of  the  various  Workhouses,  and  the  appendix 
to  the  paper  was  very  interesting,  as  showing  how  ver}'  diverse 
those  opinions  were.  As  to  whether  the  vagrants  could  be 
reclaimed,  there  seemed  to  be  an  equal  division  of  opinion.  Since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference,  Colonel  Clark  had  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  drafting  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  children  of  vagrants  being 
turned  into  permanent  vagrants.  The  Bill  was  introduced  last  session, 
and  would  be  brought  in  again  next  session.  If  the  Bill  was  passed, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  worst  sources  of  the  supply  of 
vagrants  would  be  removed.  He  was  afraid  that  nothing  really  re- 
formed a  person  who  was  brought  up  a  tramp  from  childhood.  There 
was  a  vast  amount  of  vagrancy  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  owing  to  the  fruit 
and  hop  picking,  and  the  great  towns  on  the  south  coast.  As  far  as 
he  was  aware,  the  Conference  had  not  hitherto  had  a  paper  from  a 
Kentish  Guardian  on  vagrancy,  and  they  were  very  much  indebted  to 
Mr  Hawkes  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  putting  together  an  admir- 
able paper.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Colonel  G.  Clark  (Brentford)  said  that  personally  he  did  not 
believe  in  shutting  up  the  casual  ward.  Once  a  man  or  a  woman 
became  a  vagrant,  he  or  she  was  spoilt  for  life.  If  they  closed  the 
casual  wards,  they  would  simply  drive  the  casuals  into  the  common 
lodging-houses,  which  would  be  worse,  for  while  the  tramp  used  the 
casual  ward  the  Guardians  did  get  a  certain  amount  of  control 
over  him.  If  the  Church  Army  would  make  a  point  of  inspecting 
the  tramps  with  a  view  to  reclaiming  the  novices,  much  might  be 
done.  But  above  and  beyond  all,  let  them  take  away  the  children. 
Why  should  the  Guardians  allow  the  children  to  be  bom  and  bred 
on  the  road,  and  brought  up  as  tramps  ?  I^t  them  no  longer  bring 
up  a  race  of  vagabonds.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  John  Brown  (Mile  End)  said  the  want  of  comparative 
statistics  was  the  one  omission  in  the  paper.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  casual  wards  dealt  with  the  whole  of  the  vagrants.  Before  they 
moved  in  the  matter  they  must  have  figures.  There  could  not  be 
much  urged  against  the  proposition  that  vagrants  should  be  detained 
for  a  longer  period  than  at  present.  The  matter  was  not  so  black  as 
some  supposed.  If  many  of  the  vagrants  could  be  put  to  the  right 
sort  of  work  they  would  be  willing  to  do  it.  The  fixed  idea  running 
through  both  the  papers  was  that  more  could  be  done  with  paupers 
than  was  commonly  supposed.  It  was  not  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to 
improve  the  classes  treated  of  in  the  two  papers.  There  would  be 
many  cases  which  would  well  repay  them  for  their  trouble.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr  W.  Chance  (Honorary  Secretary)  said  it  was  rather  note- 
worthy that  the  writers  of  two  different  papers  should  have  arrived  at 
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the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  Labour  Homes  were  necessary, 
although  they  differed  as  to  whether  they  should  or  should  not 
be  left  to  private  enterprise.  He  wanted  the  Conference  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  result  of  doing  away  with  the  casual  ward. 
There  would  be  always  a  certain  number  of  people  on  the  road 
who  were  fond  of  a  vagrant  life.  How  would  they  get  hold  of 
those  people  at  all  if  they  abolished  the  casual  ward  ?  They  would 
have  to  bring  in  the  police,  and  experience  had  shown  that  the  police 
had  never  been  successful  in  these  matters.  Vagrancy  was  not  a 
thing  they  could  put  down  by  law.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  had  been 
tried  over  and  over  again,  and  they  could  not  do  it.  He  did  not  at 
all  agree  that  Boards  of  Guardians  had  been  unsuccessful  in  dealing 
with  vagrancy  under  the  present  system.  It  had  been  materially  de- 
creased, which  seemed  to  show  that  the  casual  ward  had  been  success- 
ful. He  doubted  whether  the  statistics  as  to  vagrancy  were  accurate, 
as  many  of  the  vagrants  were  recorded  twice  in  the  same  day,  having 
moved  from  one  Union  to  another.  It  was  an  abominable  thing  to 
take  children  on  the  road.  In  visiting  Workhouses  and  elsewhere  he 
had  particularly  noticed  the  tramp  children.  They  were  generally 
well  fed,  but  absolutely  uneducated,  and  the  only  future  before  them 
seemed  to  be  life  on  the  road.  The  principle  of  Colonel  Clark's 
Bill  was  that  the  children  of  habitual  vagrants  might  be  taken  away 
from  them  by  order  of  the  magistrates.  He  doubted  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  do  anything  with  the  vagrants  themselves,  but  the 
number  of  tramp  children  might  be  reduced.  He  thought  much  good 
might  be  done  by  systematic  visiting  of  casual  wards,  with  a  view  to 
giving  employment  to  suitable  cases.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
think  they  could  deal  with,  the  whole  question  of  vagrancy  by  means 
of  labour  colonies.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  MiLLiGAN  (Wandsworth  and  Clapham)  said  he  could  not  help 
expressing  his  great  surprise  that  any  one  should  advocate  doing  away 
with  the  casual  wards.  He  did  not  think  casual  wards  were  created 
for  the  purpose  of  curing  mendicancy.  They  were  provided  to  afford 
proper  accommodation  for  men  journeying  from  place  to  place.  He 
was  sorry  there  was  so  little  variety  in  the  labour  put  before  the 
casuals.  There  should  be  drastic  treatment  for  many  of  the  chronic 
casuals.  Such  cases  should  be  detainable,  by  order  of  a  magistrate,  on 
the  application  of  the  Guardians,  for  not  less  than  three  months.  Ihat 
would  in  time  put  matters  in  a  much  better  position.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Children  were  demoralised  by  the  casual  ward,  and  the  sooner  the 
Legislature  gave  Guardians  increased  powers  of  detention  of  vagrants 
the  better.  With  regard  to  the  bona  fide  traveller  on  his  way  from  one 
place  to  another,  the  Ward  Superintendent  should  have  power  to 
release  him  without  the  imposition  of  any  task.     (Hear,  hear.^ 

Rev.  A.  M.  Pickering  (Kingston)  said  there  was  need  for  umformity 
of  treatment  of  the  tramp  in  all  the  Workhouses  in  the  country,  so 
that  certain  institutions  should  not  be  known  as  good  and  others  bad 
from  the  tramp's  point  of  view.     (Hear,  hear.)     It  would  be  a  good 

2  O 
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thing  if  some  plan  could  be  devised  whereby  the  chaplain  or  some  one 
should  visit  the  casual  ward  and  offer  those  who  were  using  it  a  new 
start  in  life.  There  need  be  no  difficulty  about  the  necessary  grants 
to  the  various  Homes.  The  public  would  then  realise  that  any  tramp 
must  have  absolutely  refused  a  chance  offered  him  by  the  Guardians, 
and  would  be  led  to  refuse  to  assist  the  tramp  in  his  migrations 
from  place  to  place.  The  only  difficulty  he  saw  was  that  there  were 
no  Homes  where  married  men  with  families  might  be  placed,  for  he 
did  not  think  it  a  wise  thing  to  keep  a  man  in  a  farm  colony  and  his 
wife  and  children  in  the  Workhouse.  He  would  prefer  to  send  them 
all  away.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Vallance  (VVhitechapel)  said  he  felt  further  away  from  the 
solution  of  the  problem  than  ever  after  five  and  twenty  years  of 
working  and  writing  and  speaking  on  the  matter.  Years  ago  he 
advocated  the  abolition  of  casual  wards  and  the  uniform  treatment  of 
vagrants.  Casual  wards  were  not  originally  intended  for  the  class 
of  vagrants,  but  simply  to  obviate  the  risk  of  disease.  If  they 
abolished  the  casual  waid,  treated  the  tramp  as  a  destitute  person 
on  a  uniform  system,  and  punished  those  who  would  not  work,  they 
would  have  gone  some  way  towards  solving  the  problem  of  stemmmg 
the  tide  of  vagrancy.  In  1888  he  gave  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  casual  wards.  It  was  the  one 
subject  upon  which  the  Committee  refused  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tion. In  this  country  there  was  a  parasitic  class  which  intimidated 
the  public,  and  in  America  casual  pauperism  was  much  worse  than 
in  this  country,  the  problem  there  being  of  the  gravest  kind.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  the  police  might  deal  with  the  problem.  Mr 
Chance  had  answered  that  by  saying  that  the  intervention  of  the 
police  had  always  been  a  failure.  In  his  own  Union,  in  the  country, 
the  sergeant  of  police  was  the  assistant  relieving  officer.  The  presence 
of  the  police  drove  the  vagrants  to  the  next  place.  Presently  there 
was  a  scandal,  and  the  officer  came  to  him  (Mr  Vallance),  and  he 
told  the  officer  that  he  was  a  relieving  officer  first  and  a  policeman 
afterwards,  and  that  unless  he  could  prove  that  an  applicant  was  not 
destitute,  he  was  bound  to  relieve  him.  The  army  system  was  respon- 
sible for  producing  a  great  many  of  the  casuals,  according  to  the 
investigation  conducted  by  Mr  Pyddoke  at  the  Whitechapel  Union 
casual  ward,  during  •  November  and  December  1894,  and  January, 
February,  and  March  1895  (as  shown  in  his  paper,  read  at  Toynbee 
Hall,  13th  March  1895).  M^  Pyddoke  said  :  "The  only  important 
conclusion  I  came  to  after  this  investigation  was  that  the  army  system 
was  responsible  for  a  very  large  number  of  men  being  in  the  wards. 
As  many  as  22  per  cent. — 119  out  of  550 — have  admitted  being  in 
the  army  at  one  time  or  another ;  and  the  real  proportion  is  said  to 
be  more  like  70  per  cent.  It  is  urged  that  the  men  who  enter 
the  army  are  not  the  very  best  possible  kind  of  young  fellows,  and 
that  the  army  discipline  is  the  best  possible  thing  for  them.  So  it 
might  be  if  it  endured  through  life.     But  existence  in  the  army, 
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where  the  soldier  is  treated  more  or  less  as  a  child,  and  is  told  what 
to  do  in  every  emergency,  is  so  different  from  civilian  life,  that  the 
man  discharged  is  very  much  a  fish  out  of  water ;  and  being,  as  we 
know,  not  a  very  brilliant  specimen  in  most  cases,  he  too  often  cannot 
buckle  to,  and  adapt  himself  to  his  changed  circumstances.  He 
comes  out  at  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  without  having  learned  any 
trade;  or,  if  he  did  learn  one,  he  has  forgotten  it,  or  the  trade 
methods  have  changed  in  the  meantime,  and  it  is  hard  to  learn  a 
new  trade  that  is  worth  anything.  The  Government,  no  doubt,  does 
what  it  can  to  find  occupations  for  discharged  soldiers,  but  it  does 
not  absolutely  undertake  to  find  them.  The  short  service  system 
may  be  the  natural  result  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  large  body  of 
men  in  the  country  with  some  knowledge  of  military  drill,  combined 
with  the  almost  universal  unwillingness  to  make  England  a  military 
nation.  But  the  State  ought,  I  think,  to  be  made  responsible  for  the 
effects  of  the  short  service  system  on  the  men's  after-careers,  and 
should  guarantee  them  Government  or  municipal  employment  suited 
to  their  abilities  and  characters.  Then,  too,  it  appears  that  the  money 
payments  to  the  men  are  made  in  the  worst  possible  way.  For 
instance,  j£2o  deferred  pay,  due  in  six  years'  time,  is  not  much 
inducement  to  a  young  man  to  enlist ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  six  years  have  expired,  ;^2o  on  being  discharged  is  a  considerable 
temptation  not  to  remain  in  and  qualify  for  a  pension.  The  lump 
sum  payable  on  leaving  the  army,  and  the  (>ossibility  of  having  a  good 
time  with  it,  account  for  a  great  many  soldiers  not  stopping  longer  in 
the  service.  No  doubt  the  money  is  intended  to  start  the  ex-soldier 
in  civil  life.  But,  remembering  what  sort  of  men  do,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  often  join  the  army,  we  should  consider  the  possibility  of  the 
worst,  as  well  as  the  best,  use  being  made  of  the  money.  Then  as  to 
the  reserve  pay  of  6d.  a  day.  It  is,  I  gather  from  the  men,  paid  thus : 
j£i,  I  OS.  on  the  first  days  of  July,  October  and  January,  and 
^4.  I  OS.  on  the  ist  of  April.  Why  a  man  should  want  three  times 
as  much  money  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  quarter  than  at  other 
seasons  I  cannot  make  out,  nor  can  the  men  interviewed  offer  any 
explanation.  Some  of  the  men  have  themselves  said  it  would  be 
better  if  the  payments  were  made  monthly ;  and  if  they  were  made 
weekly  I  think  it  would  be  even  better.  A  man  actually  receiving 
pay  at  a  rate  of  3s.  6d.  a  week  should  surely  never  come  into  the 

casual  ward.     I  had  one  case,  on  19th  December,  that  of  E 

F ,  aged  51,  who  was  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  lod.  a  day  tor 

life  or  5s.  lod.  a  week,  rather  more  than  the  amount  generally  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  an  old  age  pension.  I  should  like  to  see  these 
pensions  paid  weekly,  and  the  pensioner  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  casual  ward  and  Workhouse.  A  man  has  no  right  to  burden 
the  ratepayer  as  well  as  the  taxpayer."  Taking  Mr  Hawkes's  paper, 
the  only  conclusion  he  could  come  to  was  this,  that  they  should 
endeavour  by  every  possible  means  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
voluntary  agencies  with  a  view  to  withdrawing  suitable  cases  from  the 
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casual  wards.  By  that  he  did  not  mean  gems  of  the  first  water,  but 
men  who  were  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  reform.  Beyond  that  it 
wa»  very  difficult  to  see  what  could  he  done.  The  question  of  penal 
colonies  was  so  large,  he  could  not  deal  with  it  He  was  sony  that 
after  his  long  experience  he  was  not  much  nearer  the  solution  of 
vagrancy.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Captain  R.  Ellis  (Hampstead)  said  he  would  object  to  shutting 
up  the  casual  ward,  as  it  would  force  the  vagrants  into  the  Workhouse, 
and  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  As  far  as  he  could 
see,  it  was  the  only  practicable  provision.  They  could  not  send  a 
vagrant  off  to  a  farm  colony  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Richards  (Whitchurch)  said  it  was  a  great  shame  that  the 
army  system  was  responsible  for  so  many  vagrants.  The  quarterly 
payment  of  pensions  and  allowances  should  be  abolished,  and  pay- 
ment made  weekly  through  the  post  offices.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  had 
been  said  that  if  they  shut  up  the  casual  ward  they  would  drive  the 
tramp  to  the  Workhouse,  which  would  be  far  worse.  If  the  law  were 
enforced  in  regard  to  the  cleansing  and  overcrowding  of  common 
lodging-houses,  it  would  make  those  places  far  better.  If  the  State 
could  arrange  for  a  labour  colony  to  be  formed  in  every  county,  and 
the  men  could  be  put  to  work  there,  what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be. 
(Voices — "  What  work  should  they  do  ?  ") 

Mr  Nicholson  ^Shoreditch)  said  the  keynote  of  the  question  was 
the  matter  of  detention.  *  Whether  a  man  was  a  casual  pauper  or  an 
ordinary  pauper  in  London  depended  very  much  upon  the  door  at 
which  he  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  (Hear,  hear-.)  The  first  thing 
that  must  be  done  is  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  detention  of 
casuals  for  a  month,  six  months,  or  a  year.  Let  the  discretion  rest 
with  the  magistrates  if  the  public  could  not  trust  the  Guardians. 

Mr  Vallance  said  that  the  extension  of  the  period  of  the  detention 
was  practically  a  dead  letter  owing  to  an  order  that  tramps  giving 
notice  of  a  desire  to  seek  employment  were  released  after  forty-eight 
hours. 

Mr  Finney  (St  Saviour's)  said  it  was  a  pity  that  the  tramps  were 
not  regularly  visited  with  a  view  to  removing  the  more  recent  cases 
and  giving  them  another  chance.  He  thought  that  a  great  many  of 
the  casuals  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  on  the 
part  of  the  Guardians  up  and  down  the  country.  The  tramp  avoided 
certain  Unions  and  flocked  to  others,  a  thing  that  would  not  happen 
wth  a  uniform  system. 

Mr  Hawkes,  in  reply,  said  he  still  had  faith  in  human  nature, 
and  thought  it  was  not  taken  into  account  sufficiently  in  framing 
the  old  Poor  Law.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
the  voluntary  Home  movement.  As  long  as  the  charitably  disposed 
could  not  say,  "  There's  work  for  you,"  there  would  be  indiscriminate 
charity.  The  great  thing  was  to  get  further  powers  of  detention. 
He  did  not  advocate  the  closing  of  the  casual  wards,  but  he  would 
have  one  ward  where  they  now  had  twenty.     (Voices — "How  are 
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they  to  get  it  ?  ")  That  was  another  question,  and  would  require  an 
afternoon  to  discuss  it.  (A  Voice — "It's  impracticable.")  It  was 
a  difficult  problem  altogether,  but  soluble  enough  if  they  gave  more 
attention  to  the  laws  of  human  nature.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  (replying  to  a  member)  said  it  was  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  Conference  to  admit  resolutions.  He  could  hardly 
express  his  own  sense  of  the  great  value  of  the  two  papers.  They 
showed  that  the  work  of  the  Guardians,  though  often  discouraging, 
was  really  making  good  headway.  He  hoped  that  they  would  strive 
to  carry  public  opinion  with  them,  and  that  they  would  persevere  in 
the  good  work  they  were  doing.     (Cheers.) 

A  delegate,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  he  was  for 
a  while  afraid  that  the  Conferences  were  falling  off  in  interest,  but 
it  was  clear  they  were  making  great  progress.  The  President's 
address  was  full  of  encouragement  to  Guardians.     (Cheers.) 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  unanimously, 

The  Conference  was  adjourned  until  Friday  morning. 


yv 


Friday,  8th  December. 

Mr  Nicholson  read  the  following  paper : — 

THE  POOR  LAW  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

AGED  POOR. 

BY 

Mr   C.    N.    NICHOLSON, 

Chairman  0/  the  Skereditch  Board  c/GMardiatu;  and 

Mr  W.  chance, 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Central  and  South'Eaetem  Poor  Law  Conferences, 


In  the  controversy  which  has  been  raging  for  some 
years  past  on  the  question  of  old  age  pensions,  too  little 
regard  has,  we  think,  been  paid  to  the  existing  powers 
for  the  relief  of  those  who  find  themselves  without 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence  when  their  working 
days  are  over.  In  this  paper,  therefore,  we  shall  try 
to  show  what  can  be  done  to  relieve  old  age  destitution 
under  existing  laws,  and  that  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
Poor  Law  to  deal  with  only  one  class  of  pauper,  with 
the  enormous  additional  expense  which  it  is  admitted 
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to  entail,  is  quite  uncalled  for.  Much  additional  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  evidence  given 
to  the  two  Committees  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  last  session  to  report  on  the  subjects  of  the 
Aged  Deserving  Poor  and  the  Cottage  Homes  Bill. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Cottage  Homes  Bill. 
which  was  intended  to  supply  the  **  necessitous  deserv- 
ing aged  poor  of  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over  with 
suitable  accommodation  and  maintenance  by  means  of 
Cottage  Homes,  and  thus  to  spare  them  from  the  stigma 
of  pauperism,"  authorised  the  council  of  any  borough, 
of  any  urban  district,  or  of  any  parish  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  County  Council,  to  provide  and  maintain 
such  Cottage  Homes. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  evidence  which  the 
Committee  took,  to  see  not  only  how  badly  the  Bill 
would  work  in  practice,  but  also  how  inadequately  the 
ai>ed  poor  would  be  dealt  with  under  it.  Indeed,  the 
Committee  quickly  shelved  it  by  formally  **  reporting 
it  to  the  House,"  and  proceeded  to  show  how  all  that 
the  Bill  proposed  to  do  and  even  much  more  was  already 
being  done  in  some  Unions,  and  could  be  done  in 
others  under  the  existing  Poor  Law.  Their  Report, 
therefore,  which  as  a  whole  accords  with  the  views  we 
hold,  and  the  important  evidence  attached  to  it,  have 
been  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  preparing  our  paper. 

The  Report  of  the  other  Committee,  which  was  not 
unanimous  (there  being  four  dissenting  members),  did 
not  open  any  new  ground  on  the  question  of  the  relief 
of  old  age  poverty  by  some  system  of  old  age  pensions, 
and  has  not,  we  think,  satisfied  anybody.  For  our  pur- 
pose it  is  mainly  valuable  from  the  evidence  given  to 
the  Committee  by  Mr  Cleaver,  the  Clerk  to  the  West 
Derby  Board  of  Guardians,  to  which  we  refer  later  on. 

The  questions  which  we  shall  discuss  in  this  paper 
range  themselves  under  three  heads  : — 

I.  What  powers  the  Guardians  of  the  poor  possess 
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under  the  Poor  Law  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  dependent 
poor. 

IL  How  can  these  powers  be  exercised  indifferent 
kinds  of  Unions,  such  as  urban,  partly  urban  and  partly 
rural,  and  wholly  rural  Unions  ?     And 

1 1 L  Whether  these  powers  are  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  whether  they  require  to  be  supplemented  by 
some  system  of  pensions  ? 

L  Powers  Possessed  by  Boards  of  Guardians  for 
THE  Relief  of  the  Aged  Dependent  Poor. 

The  aged  dependent  poor  can  be  relieved  either 
inside  the  Workhouse  or  outside,  i,e,,  by  indoor  relief 
or  by  outdoor  relief.  We  will  deal  with  indoor  relief 
first  of  all.  A  great  deal  of  the  prejudice  against  this 
form  of  relief  has  arisen,  we  think,  from  a  want  of  know- 
ledge as  to  what  the  name  **  Workhouse  "  really  implies. 
The  definition  of  the  word  under  section  109  of  the 
Act  of  1834*  is  wide  enough  to  include  a  building  in 
which  inmates,  whether  sick  or  in  health,  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages,  may  be  collected ;  or  a  building  used 
exclusively  for  the  housing  of  any  particular  class  of 
inmates.  Thus  it  covers  **a  Cottage  Home,"  and 
indeed,  as  we  shall  show  later  on,  some  Unions  have 
already  provided  Cottage  Homes  for  those  aged  indoor 
poor  who  have  shown  themselves  by  their  good  conduct 
in  the  Workhouse  and  by  their  characters  before  they 
had  to  enter  its  walls  to  be  deserving  of  special  treat- 
ment. 

In  London,  parishes  and  Unions  can  be  formed 
into  districts  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  the  sick  or 
infirm,  or  other  class  or  classes  of  the  poor  chargeable 

*  By  this  section  "  Workhouse  "  is  defined  to  include  any  house 
in  which  the  poor  of  any  parish  or  Union  shall  be  lodged  and 
maintained,  or  any  house  or  building  purchased,  erected,  hired,  or 
used  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rate  by  any  parish,  vestry,  guardian, 
or  overseer  for  the  reception,  employment,  classification,  or  relief  of 
any  poor  person  therein  at  the  expense  of  such  parish. 
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to  the  district  (30  &  31  Vict.,  chap.  6,  section  5,  &c.)  ; 
and  in  the  provinces,  Unions  may  be  combined  at  their 
request  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
any  purpose  **  tending  to  diminish  expense  "  or  other- 
wise **  of  public  or  local  advantage "  (43  &  44  Vict., 
chap.  545,  8). 

As  to  the  classification  of  aged  poor  inside  Work- 
houses, the  powers  of  Guardians  seem  to  be  quite  un- 
limited, save  as  to  the  proper  separation  of  the  two  sexes, 
and  to  no  married  couples  over  sixty  being  forced  to 
live  apart  from  each  other.  We  shall  see  what  a  wide 
use  01  their  powers  in  this  respect  have  been  made 
by  some  Boards  of  Guardians. 

II.    How   CAN    THESE    PoWERS    BE    EXERCISED  .-^ 

The  question  of  how  Guardians  can  exercise  the 
powers  which  we  have  shown  to  belong  to  them  is,  of 
course,  the  most  important  question  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  It  must  be  quite  evident  that  they  can- 
not be  exercised  in  the  same  way  in  Unions  whose  area 
is  small  and  population  dense,  and  in  Unions  where 
the  area  is  large  and  the  population  scattered.  What 
can  be  done  in  London  and  large  towns  such  as  Brighton 
(area    1,651    acres,   102,716  population),    Portsmouth 

iarea  4,352  acres,  178,639  population),  Southampton 
area  11,324  acres,  55,463  population),  Reading  (area 
5,878  acres,  60,054  population),  cannot  be  done  in 
Unions  such  as  H 00  in  Kent  (area  20,382  acres,  3,843 
population).  Pet  worth  in  Sussex  (area  45,738  acres, 
9,431  population),  and  Hursley  in  Hants  (area  16,545 
acres,  2,952  population),  and  between  these  extremes 
lie  also  other  Unions  of  various  types.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  the  numbers  of  inmates  in  different  Work- 
houses, as  given  in  official  returns,  to  see  how  diffe- 
rently the  problem  of  classification  affects  the  Unions 
to  which  they  belong.  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  the 
figures  for  a  few  Unions  in  the  South-Eastern  District 
are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

Mr  Russell's  Committee  has  recommended  inmates 
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of  Workhouses  to  be  so  classified  that  the  aged  and  re- 
spectable poor  shall  not  be  forced  to  mix  with  those 
whose  character  and  habits  are  disagreeable.  **  They 
are  also  to  be  constituted  a  special  class,  and  to  receive 
special  treatment  and  privileges.'*  In  order  to  facilitate 
this  classification,  all  children,  other  than  infants,  and  all 
pauper  imbeciles  and  epileptics,  inside  Workhouses,  are 
to  be  provided  for  elsewhere.  But  even  if  these  two 
classes  of  paupers  can  be  entirely  removed  from  our 
Workhouses,  the  problem  of  classification  of  the  aged 
inmates,  according  to  character  and  deserts,  is  one  by 
no  means  easy  of  solution  in  a  Union  where  the  total 
number  of  them  in  the  Workhouse  is  so  small.  There 
is  another  factor,  too,  in  the  case.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  by  far  the  largest  number  of  Unions  outdoor 
relief  is  given  to  all  the  deserving  poor  who  can  show 
that  they  want  relief,  as  well  as,  we  must  add,  to  large 
numbers  of  persons  about  whose  deservingness  and 
necessity  opinions  might  differ,  but  to  whom  the  relief 
is  given  in  this  form  because  it  is  said  that  it  costs  less 
to  grant  it  than  to  run  the  risk  of  their  accepting  the 
offer  of  the  House.  We  do  not,  however,  intend  to 
be  led  away  into  an  argument  on  the  question  of  out- 
door relief,  which  has  been  so  often  discussed  at  these 
Conferences.  We  bow  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon practice  to  grant  it  to  all  the  old  people  who  ask 
for  it,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  for  it 
implies  that  the  number  of  deserving  poor  in  our 
Workhouses  is  very  small  indeed,  while  of  this  small 
number  probably  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  are 
in  the  sick  wards  or  infirmaries,  having  no  one  to  look 
after  them  outside.*     Indeed,  this  is  a  fact  which  was 


*  It  is  worthy  of  a  passing  note  to  say  that  the  deserving  aged  poor 
are  quite  as  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  Workhouses  of 
Unions  where  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  is  very  carefully  guarded  as 
in  those  Unions  where  almost  every  old  person  applying  for  outdoor 
relief,  and  to  whom  it  can  be  given,  gets  it. 
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clearly  brought  out  in  the  evidence  given  to  Mr  Rus- 
selKs  Committee,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon  it  in  this  Conference  of  practical  administrators. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  lay  stress  on  the  point  because 
the  uninformed  public,  not  to  mention  members  of 
Parliament,  seem  to  think  that  the  Workhouses  of  the 
country  are  full  of  deserving  aged  inmates.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  interesting  article  by  Miss  Shaw, 
which  appeared  in  the  last  October  number  of  the 
Contemporary  RevicWy  on  the  classes  of  people  who 
enter  the  Marylebone  Workhouse  and  the  trouble 
they  give  to  the  officers,  will  help  to  bring  to  light  the 
true  facts. 

Now.  in  every  Workhouse  in  this  country,  the 
inmates  of  Workhouses  are  classified  according  to  the 
provisions  of  Article  98  of  the  General  Order  of  1847, 
but  we  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  in  a  large  number 
of  Workhouses  the  provisions  of  the  succeeding  Article 
99,  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  are  not  complied  with. 
There  is,  for  instance  a  section  of  that  Article  which 
runs  as  follows : — 

**The  Guardians  shall,  so  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  further  subdivide  any  of  the  classes  enumerated 
in  Article  98  with  reference  to  the  usual  character  or 
behaviour  or  the  previous  habits  of  the  inmates,  or  to 
such  other  ground  as  may  seem  expedient." 

Of  recent  years  many  Boards  of  Guardians  have 
given  especial  attention  to  the  provision  referred  to, 
such  as  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Portsea  Island,  Grimsby, 
Hull,  Southamptom,  West  Derby,  Brighton,  in  the 
country,  and  Fulham  and  Kensington  in  London,  to 
mention  a  few  only,  while  other  Boards  have  also 
schemes  under  consideration  for  the  further  subdivi- 
sion of  their  Workhouse  inmates.  But  the  Unions  in 
which  the  subdivision  according  to  deserts  has  been 
and  is  being  carried  out  are  all  Unions  of  a  distinctly 
urban  character,  where  the  Workhouse  inmates  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  the  subdivision  to  be 
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made.  The  Sheffield  Union  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  what  such  Unions  can  do  in  that  way.  The  Sheffield 
Union  had  a  population  of  204,677  in  1891,  and  was 
relieving  on  the  ist  January  last  3,969  paupers  (ex- 
clusive of  lunatics  and  vagrants),  or  say  roughly  two 
persons  to  every  hundred  of  population.  Of  the  3,969 
paupers,  1,614  were  indoor,  and  2,355  outdoor.  Of 
the  1,614  indoor  paupers,  714  were  classed  as  "not 
able-bodied*'  adults  (502  men  and  212  women),  and 
578  as  ** able-bodied  adults"  (373  men  and  205 
women). 

In  drawing  up  their  scheme  of  classification  the 
Guardians  considered  that  about  half  of  the  inmates  of 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  were  not 
mentally  or  bodily  infirm,  were  deserving  of  better 
treatment  than  the  others,  and  they  divided  them  into 
two  classes — Class  A  and  Class  B.  In  Class  A  are 
placed  the  aged  and  infirm  over  sixty  years  of  age,  who 
have  resided  in  the  Sheffield  Union  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  twenty  years  before  applying  for  relief;  who 
have  not  had  relief  during  that  time  ;  whose  characters 
will  bear  the  strictest  investigation  during  that  time ; 
and  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  have  been 
unable  to  provide  for  old  age.  In  Class  B  are  placed 
the  aged  and  infirm  over  sixty  years  of  age  who  fall 
short  in  one  or  two  of  the  conditions  in  Class  A. 
Class  C  includes  all  inmates  of  sixteen  and  over,  and 
whether  able-bodied  or  not,  who  are  neither  of  definitely 
good  nor  of  known  bad  character.  ,  Class  D  includes 
all  whose  character  is  decidedly  bad.  You  see,  then, 
that  Sheffield  classifies  largely  by  character  previously 
to  admission  to  the  Workhouse. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  refer  to  the  difficulty  of 
classification  in  that  way.  Most  of  the  witnesses 
before  Mr  Russell's  Committee  referred  not  only  to 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  Board  of  Guardians 
getting  information  as  to  the  past  conduct  of  a  recipient 
of  relief,  but  as  to  the  injustice  which  might  be  done 
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to  him  or  her  by  such  an  inquiry.  Besides  which,  Mr 
J.  S.  Davy,  who  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  to  be  a 
good  authority,  has  given  his  dictum  that  a  Board 
of  Guardians  is  the  most  ludicrously  incompetent  body 
which  could  be  suggested  to  judge  of  what  a  man's  or 
woman's  past  character  had  been.  As  an  instance  of 
the  injustice  which  might  be  a  consequence,  he  told  of 
a  woman  of  good  character  who  was  applying  for  out- 
door relief.  **  Some  rather  nasty  fellow  from  the 
bottom  of  the  table  said — *  Oh  no,  she  had  an  illegiti- 
mate child.'     *  When  ?  *     *  Twenty  years  ago.' " 

In  that  particular  instance,  we  are  glad  to  say,  for 
the  credit  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  that  the  objection 
of  the  "rather  nasty  fellow"  was  disregarded,  but,  as  Mr 
Davy  said,  "a  Board  might  be  so  constituted  as  to 
disqualifiy  the  woman  for  relief  by  something  she  did 
twenty  years  before."  Dr  Milson  Rhodes,  another 
high  authority,  admitted  the  great  difficulty,  indeed, 
almost  the  impossibility,  of  arriving  at  the  previous 
history  of  a  person,  although  he  thought  the  etfort 
should  be  made. 

To  return  to  Sheffield,  the  Guardians  make  the 
same  classification  of  outdoor  paupers  as  they  do  of 
indoor  paupers,  the  amount  of  relief  granted  depending 
upon  character,  the  maximum  relief  given  being  5s.  to 
Class  A,  4s.  to  Class  B,  3s.  to  Class  C,  and  2s.  6d.  to 
Class  D,  and  for  every  child  an  additional  2s.  a  week. 
We  think  there  will  be  many  here  to-day  who,  while 
they  will  quite  approve  of  classification  by  deserts  in- 
side a  Workhouse,  would  not  quite  so  readily  approve 
of  its  application  to  the  recipients  of  outdoor  relief. 
The  condition  of  things  outside  and  inside  a  Work- 
house seems  to  be  entirely  different,  the  whole  object  of 
indoor  classification  being  to  protect  the  well-behaved 
inmates  from  association  with  the  profligate,  which 
may  otherwise  take  place.  Outdoor  paupers  living  in 
their  own  homes  are  able,  just  as  the  ordinary  poor  do, 
to  choose  their  own  associates,  and  Boards  of  Guardians 
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are  bound  to  give  them  relief  according  to  their  neces- 
sities. The  course  adopted  by  the  West  Derby 
(Lancashire)  Board  of  Guardians  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  much  better  one  to  adopt.  That  Board  was  the 
pioneer  of  classification  by  separate  buildings  and 
Workhouses.  Outdoor  relief  is  not  given  except  after 
a  careful  inquiry,  and  only  when  the  antecedents  of  the 
applicant  are  found  to  be  fairly  satisfactory,  and  then 
the  practice  is  to  endeavour  to  regulate  it  to  such  an 
amount  that  the  recipient  shall  not  have  more  than 
IDS.  a  week.  In  that  Union  great  care  is  taken  that 
no  person  whose  character  will  not  stand  investigation 
gets  outdoor  relief,  and  therefore  it'  is  not  found  nepes- 
sary  to  class  them. 

In  this  Union  the  indoor  adult  poor  are  dealt  with 
in  two  Workhouses,  in  a  separate  infirmary,  and  in 
Cottage  Homes  for  well-behaved  married  couples.  The 
Guardians  have  also  just  finished  a  Home  for  Epilep- 
tics. All  the  indoor  poor  who  are  treated  as  deserving 
of  special  treatment  are  assigned  to  a  separate  Work- 
house. The  advantage  they  enjoy  over  the  inmates  of 
the  other  Workhouse  are  as  follows : — They  have 
greater  facilities  for  leave  of  absence  ;  they  are  allowed 
to  go  out  oftener  ;  they  do  not  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
House  when  outside,  but  ordinary  clothes ;  the  old 
women  are  allowed  to  have  tea  and  little  extras,  and 
can  make  the  tea  for  themselves.  In  short,  there  is  a 
considerable  relaxation  of  discipline.  The  Cottage 
Homes,  which  are  on  the  Workhouse  premises,  have 
so  far  been  kept  for  aged  married  couples  only.  There 
are  at  present  twenty-four  of  them,  and  there  is  attached 
to  them  a  day-room  for  the  men,  where  they  can  read 
and  smoke,  and  a  day-room  for  the  women,  where  they 
can  sit  and  sew.  Their  food  is  supplied  to  them  out 
of  the  stores,  and  they  can  cook  that  food  as  they 
please.  The  only  discipline  that  they  are  subjected  to 
is  that,  in  order  to  see  that  the  place  is  kept  clean,  an 
officer  goes  round  every  day,  and  sees  that  all  is  right. 
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The  Cottage  Homes  seem  to  have  answered  very  well, 
and  they  are  now  always  full.  They  are  to  be  ex- 
tended by  the  building  of  another  twenty-four  cottages 
for  single  people  as  well  as  married  couples.  It  is  an 
important  fact  that  owing  to  the  very  careful  adminis- 
tration of  relief  in  this  Union  these  increased  comforts 
for  the  well-behaved  indoor  poor — and  the  Guardians 
classify  mainly  by  conduct  inside  the  Workhouse — has 
not  tended  to  increase  pauperism.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  numbers  of  indoor  poor  increased  very  little  between 
1879  ^"d  1899  in  proportion  to  population.  There 
was  I  indoor  pauper  to  every  155  of  population  in 
1879,  and  [  such  pauper  to  every  136  of  population  in 
1 899.  But  the  total  pauperism  of  the  Union  decreased 
from  I  in  45  of  population  in  1879  to  i  in  73  of  popu- 
lation in  1899.*  This  remarkable  decrease  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  decrease  of  outdoor  pauperism  from 
5,307  in  1879  to  3,219  in  1899.  And  the  fact  seems  to 
show  how  true  is  the  statement  that  a  Board  may 
safely  institute  Workhouse  reforms  for  the  better 
classification  and  treatment  of  the  indoor  poor  without 
increasing  the  pauperism  of  its  Union,  so  long  as  it 
takes  care  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  its  general  relief 
administration.  In  the  West  Derby  Union  there  has 
naturally  been  an  increase  in  expenditure  on  indoor 
relief,  but  the  sum  which  the  ratepayers  are  called  upon 
to  pay  for  poor  relief  has  not  increased  owing  to  the 
rise  in  rateable  value  of  the  Union. 

When  we  come  to  London,  we  find  that  the  condi- 
tion of  things  is  very  different  from  what  it  would  be 
in  a  Union  covering  a  large  area  such  as  the  West 
Derby  Union,  or  a  whole  town  such  as  the  Sheffield 
Union.  The  difficulties  which  London  Boards  have 
to  deal  with  if  they  wish  to  improve  the  classification 
of  their  inmates  arise  from  the  confined  space  upon 
which  the  Workhouse  stands. 


♦  See  the  figures  given  by  Mr  Cleaver  on  p.  128  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor. 
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In  many  London  Workhouses  it  is  at  present  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  classify  as  the  Guardians  might 
otherwise  wish  to  do  on  account  of  want  of  room.  The 
suggestion  that  is  at  once  made  is,  **  Why  not  build  ?  " 
To  this  there  is  more  than  one  answer.  First,  there  is 
the  cost  of  the  land,  which  in  London  is  so  great  that 
Guardians  very  rightly  hesitate  before  placing  such  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ratepayers. 
Then  one  is  asked,  Why  not  build  outside  London 
where  the  land  is  cheaper.'^  If  this  suggestion  is 
adopted,  one  has  to  take  into  consideration  the  feel- 
ings of  the  inmates,  who  would  be  taken  away  from 
their  old  haunts  and  associations,  and  to  a  great  extent 
cut  off  from  their  relations  and  old  friends  who  take 
an  interest  in  them. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  cost  of  administration  is 
increased,  for  a  Committee  has  to  be  constantly  going 
down  to  see  that  all  is  right,  and  the  number  of  officers 
is  also  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inmates. 

The  more  the  number  of  institutions  that  a  Board 
of  Guardians  has  to  manage  the  greater  becomes  the 
difficulty  of  administration.  The  Shoreditch  Board  has 
now  four  different  buildings  to  look  after ;  and  if  the 
infirmary  is  counted  as  a  separate  building,  which  of 
course  it  is,  there  are  five.  Each  of  these  requires 
its  own  Committee,  and  the  extra  work  that  is  thus 
thrown  upon  individual  members  of  the  Board  is 
necessarily  increased. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  if  Metropolitan 
Boards  as  a  whole  wish  to  classify,  as  the  West  Derby 
Union  has  been  able  to  do,  they  must  do  so  by  classifi- 
cation of  Workhouses.  The  main  difficulty  in  London 
arises,  we  think,  from  the  number  of  able-bodied  poor 
who  resort  to  the  Workhouses,  some  of  these  gentry, 
as  Mr  Bail  ward  showed  in  his  paper  read  in  this  room 
last  year,  using  Workhouses  as  hotels.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  Test  Workhouse  at  Kensington,  to  which 
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such  people  can  be  sent,  and  the  test  would,  we 
think,  be  made  much  more  effective  if  they  could 
be  drafted  at  once,  after  being  seen  by  the  medical 
officer,  and  pronounced  as  fit  to  work,  to  the 
Test  Workhouse,  without  being  admitted  into  the 
Workhouse  to  which  they  apply  at  all.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  large  numbers  of  applicants  would  not  accept 
the  relief  on  those  terms.  Under  the  present  rules,  in 
most  of  the  London  Unions,  we  believe,  they  are  at 
least  secure  of  reception  in  the  Workhouse  for  a  time 
until  the  Relief  Committee  have  given  their  decision, 
and  then  when  the  order  for  the  Test  House  is  made, 
they  leave  the  Workhouse,  and  take  precious  good  care 
not  to  use  the  order. 

Another  suggestion  is  as  follows  : — That  a  separate 
building  or  group  of  buildings — Cottage  Homes  if 
you  please — should  be  erected  outside  London,  and 
that  all  the  Metropolitan  Boards  should  be  asked  to 
have  a  call  over  among  the  respectable  not  able- 
bodied  poor  to  ascertain  how  many  would  like  to 
move  down  to  them  in  preference  to  remaining  in 
London. 

We  cannot  doubt  but  that  among  the  thirty  Work- 
houses in  London  there  are  many  inmates  who  would 
accept  this  offer,  bringing  with  it  better  surroundings, 
more  lenient  treatment,  and  a  separation  from  the  lower 
class  of  paupers. 

These  buildings  might  be  managed  by  a  Com- 
mittee  elected  from  the  Boards  of  Guardians  them- 
selves— say  a  representative  from  each — and  the  cost 
of  each  inmate  would  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
that  sent  him. 

If  any  large  number  could  thus  be  removed,  the 
pressure  upon  the  various  Boards  would  be  materially 
decreased,  and  would  bring  with  it  increased  powers  of 
classification  in  the  different  Workhouses. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
Metropolitan  Boards  have  made  no  efforts  to  separate 
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their  well-behaved  indoor  poor  from  those  who  are 
profligate  and  disordo^ly.  For  instance,  Fulham  is 
adopting  the  scheme  of  classification  of  the  indoor  poor 
by  classes  much  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  done  at 
Sheffield.  In  that  Union  and  in  Kensington  (and  we 
may  hear  of  others  in  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow) 
married  couples  who  wish  to  live  together,  and  are 
well  conducted,  are  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  West  Derby  Union  ;  while  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  quiet  and  well-behaved  inmates  from  annoyance 
from  those  who  are  not  so. 

We  can  at  any  rate  say  of  London  that  in  almost 
every  Union  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  infirm  in  the 
infirmaries  is  now  as  perfect  as  in  the  best  hospitals. 

If,  as  we  have  said,  the  idle  and  dissolute  able- 
bodied  could  be  got  rid  of,  the  classification  of  the 
remainder  would  be  much  facilitated. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  ordinary  country  Union, 
with  a  large  area  and  a  comparatively  small  population, 
that  the  greatest  difficulties  in  proper  classification  are 
found  to  exist.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  dis- 
tricts of  Unions  might  be  formed  so  that  the  different 
Workhouses  belonging  to  the  constituent  Unions  could 
be  utilised  for  classification.  But  the  general  opinion 
is,  and  we  are  in  agreement  with  it,  that  such  classi- 
fication is  impossible  in  rural  districts  on  account  of 
the  great  distances  to  which  the  indoor  poor  would  be 
removed  from  their  relations  and  friends.  The  fact  that 
the  able-bodied  pauper  (who  is  not  in  the  sick  ward  or 
infirmary)  is  conspicuous  by  his  absence  from  the 
country  Workhouse,  might  seem  to  make  the  problem 
of  classification  of  the  aged  inmates  comparatively  easy 
of  solution.  But  when  one  comes  to  examine  closely 
into  the  matter,  we  find  that  the  so-called-  deserving 
aged  indoor  pauper,  who  does  not  happen  to  be  in 
the  infirmary  or  sick  wards  on  account  of  illness,  is 
also  a  rara  avis ;  the  fact  bei?^,  as  we  have  ahready 

2  p 
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said,  that  every  deserving  aged  person  who  requires 
poor  relief  gets  it  in  his  own  home. 

But  taken  at  its  worst,  the  condition  of  the  aged 
inmate  of  a  country  Workhouse  is  probably  better  than 
what  it  would  be  in  a  Cottage  Home  such  as  that 
proposed  by  Mr  Hutton's  Bill.  Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming 
was  examined  bv  Mr  Hutton  on  some  small  country 
Workhouses  in  his  district,  and  among  others  he  was 
asked  about  the  Catherington  Workhouse,  and  his 
evidence  about  it  is,  we  think,  sufficiently  important  to 
be  quoted  in  full. 

Q.  874.  There  is  a  place  called  Catherington  in 
your  district } — Yes. 

Q.  875.  That  is  a  smaller  Workhouse  still  (viz., 
than  the  Hursley  one),  with  sixteen  inmates? — It  is 
not  a  smaller  Workhouse  by  any  means ;  it  happens 
that  there  are  fewer  inhabitants. 

Q.  876.  There  are  three  children,  five  ordinary 
paupers,  and  eight  old  people.  Is  there  any  attempt  to 
classify  the  old  people  in  that  Workhouse  ? — Oh  dear, 
yes ;  they  have  two  or  three  rooms.  They  are  all 
old  people  in  that  Workhouse.  In  all  these  Work- 
houses now  there  is  not  an  able-bodied  person. 

Q.  877.  In  1892  there  were  only  eight  people  over 
sixty -five  years  of  age  ? — Where  ? 

Q.  878.  At  Catherington  ? — Yes. 

Q.  879.  If  they  classify  these,  as  I  understand  you 
say  they  do,  how  many  of  them  are  living  together, 
one  in  one  room,  and  one  in  another,  and  so  on  i^— No; 
in  the  men's  side  there  are  two  or  three  rooms,  and  on 
the  women's  side  two  or  three  rooms. 

r 

Q.  880.  There  are  three  women  over  sixty-five  ? — 
Yes ;  and  I  think  one  of  these,  if  I  remember  right,  is 
an  imbecile,  and  another  very  nearly  so. 

Q.  88  r.  There  are  no  able-bodied  ones,  you  say, 
among  the  children,  or  among  the  other  paupers? — 
Oh  no,  there  were  no  able-bodied. 
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Q.  882.  The  children  were  not  imbeciles? — No; 
such  children  as  there  were  went  out  to  school,  and  I 
think  now  there  are  no  children.  I  happened  to  be 
there  recently,  and  there  was  one  boy  there. 

Q.  883.  There  were  five  ordinary  indoor  paupers, 
and  these,  you  say,  were  not  able-bodied  ? — That  is  so. 

Q.  884.  In  what  way?  Were  they  imbeciles  .^ — No; 
they  were  sick  for  the  most  part,  and  they  had  got  a 
very  nice  sick  ward  comfortably  furnished,  and  a  good 
sitting-room  besides,  and  they  spent  their  time  between 
the  two  rooms. 

Q*  885.  As  to  the  remainder  of  the  old  women 
who  were  not  imbeciles,  and  the  old  men,  were  they 
deserving  poor  or  undeserving  poor? — That  is  much 
more  than  I  should  like  to  say,  but  they  were  all  very 
nice,  quiet,  respectable  old  folk. 

Q.  886.  And  you  think  that  is  a  nice  sort  of  place 
for  quiet  respectable  old  folks  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  their  days,  and  die  among  three  or  four  imbeciles — 
three  or  four  impotent  or  lame  folk,  and  with  all  the 
surroundings  of  a  Workhouse  ^ — I  think  that  any  old 
lady  who  spends  her  latter  days  and  dies  in  the 
Catherington  Workhouse  would  probably  do  so  under 
extremely  comfortable  circumstances.  They  are  very 
carefully  looked  after,  and  they  have  a  very  nice  Master 
and  Matron,  and  a  very  good  Board  of  Guardians. 

Q.  887.  In  your  opinion  these  small  rural  Work- 
houses are  proper  places  for  respectable  nice  old  ladies, 
as  you  describe  them,  to  spend  the  end  of  their  days, 
after  living  highly  respectable  lives,  and  having  done 
nothing  to  bring  themselves  into  poverty? — Distinctly 
so ;  and  I  think  they  would  be  infinitely  better  there 
than  in  such  cottages  as  this  Bill  proposes  to  set  up. 
They  have  over  and  over  again  told  me  how  comfort- 
able they  were ;  and  the  nicer  they  are,  the  more  easily 
pleased  they  are,  as  a  rule. 

Here .  is  another  picture  of  a  country  Workhouse 
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as  drawn  by  Mr  Davy.  Mr  Davy  admits,  as  any  one 
who  knew  anything  of  the  practical  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  would,  that  the  smaller  the  Workhouse, 
the  greater  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  better  class 
inmates  distinct  from  chronic  imbeciles  and  those  who 
are  offensive,  but  he  describes  a  Workhouse  in  his 
district  "  where  (he  says),  if  I  happen  to  go  there  in 
the  summer,  I  see  them  all  {t,e.,  the  inmates  of  the 
Workhouse)  sitting  round  the  village  green  watching 
the  cricket  match,  which  invariably  seems  to  go  on 
whenever  I  am  there.  The  Workhouse  opens  straight 
on  to  the  street,  and  they  walk  in  and  out  as  they  like 
pretty  much.  It  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  Alms- 
house, and  while  you  would  say  that  is  a  very  small 
place  with  only  twenty  in  it,  and  difficult  to  classify, 
yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  classification  and  the  com- 
fort of  these  people  there  are  quite  as  good  as  in  the 
sick  wards  at  Brighton,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
excellent." 

We  might  refer  to  the  admirably  conducted  Work- 
house at  Whitchurch  (Hants)  as  an  example  of  the 
liberty  and  freedom  which  its  aged  inmates  enjoy,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Union  mentioned  by  Mr  Davy. 
But  Mr  Baldwyn  Fleming  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  referred  to  the  nice  Master  and  Matron  at 
Catherington.  Far  better  than  any  cut-and-dried 
system  of  classification  is  that  the  Master  and  Matron 
of  a  Workhouse  should  be,  as  Mr  Fleming  says,  "nice." 
We  cannot  think  of  a  better  epithet.  A  good  and 
efficient  Board  of  Guardians  is  very  careful  about  the 
officers  it  appoints,  and  there  are  no  p)Osts  in  the  Poor 
Law  service  for  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  the 
suitable  people  than  that  of  Master  and  Matron.  On 
these  officials  hangs  the  whole  question  of  the  suit- 
able treatment  of  the  intioor  poor.  They  can  easily 
arrange  so  that  the  well-behaved  aged  inmate  can  be 
made  happy,  contented,  and  comfortable.  We  are 
sure  that  on  whatever  points  paiticiilar  Hiembers  of 
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this  Conference  may  disagree  from  us,  they  will  all 
agree  with  us  in  this.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Work- 
house depends  on  the  Master  and  Matron.  It  is  in 
their  power  to  elevate  or  to  depress  those  under  their 
charge  or  care.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention 
names,  but  those  who  make  a  habit  of  visiting  Work- 
houses in  different  parts  of  the  country  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  fact.  But  however  badly  a 
Workhouse  may  be  managed,  at  any  rate  the  relief 
which  it  affords  is  adequate.  Do  we  always  treat  the 
aged  poor  justly  and  fairly  when  we  grant  them  outdoor 
relief  according  to  hard-and-fast  rules,  no  matter  what 
their  necessities  may  be  ?  May  not  the  recipients  of 
relief  in  this  form  suffer  far  more  than  those  relieved 
in  the  Workhouse?  We  leave  you  to  ponder  over 
these  questions. 

III.  Whether  the  Existing  Powers  require  to  be 
Supplemented  by  some  System  of  Pensions. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  further  point,  whether 
these  powers  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  or  whether 
they  should  be  supplemented  by  any  system  of  old  age 
pensions. 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  seems  to  us 
abundantly  evident  that  there  is  practically  no  restric- 
tion upon  the  accommodation  that  Guardians  can 
supply  if  they  choose  to  do  it.  In  fact,  probably  the 
only  restrictions  are  those  which  relate  to  the  periods 
of  detention  and  to  the  dietary  scale  ;  in  other  respects 
the  Guardians  hands  are,  we  believe,  free. 

As  to  put-relief,  the  Guardians  can  give  what  they 
please  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Therefore 
the  relief  that  the  applicant  can  legally  receive  calls  for 
no  further  improvement  as  far  as  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  only  points  that  arise  are  whether  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  by  which  a  certain  class 
of  old  people  should  not  suffer  the  stigma  of  pauperism 
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represented  by  disenfranchisement,  and  whether  or  not 
part  of  the  charge  of  out-relief  should  be  borne  by  the 
imperial  taxpayer  instead  of  the  local  ratepayer. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  aged  pauper  would  not  care  much 
whether  he  was  given  a  vote  or  not,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  think  he  is  entitled  to  it.  Those  who 
pay  the  taxes  should  alone  have  a  voice  as  to  how 
the  money  should  be  expended,  and  the  individual 
who  is  being  maintained  at  the  expense  of  others 
should  not  have  the  right  to  demand  that  his  mainte- 
nance should  be  given  to  him  in  any  way  that  he  may 
choose. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  arguments  are  a  little 
more  complicated.  Maintenance  inside  a  Workhouse 
is  practically  the  same  all  over  the  country.  There  may 
be  slight  differences  in  comfort,  but  broadly  speaking 
the  Local  Government  Board  keeps  all  the  Work- 
houses as  far  as  possible  up  to  one  level.  It  is  a 
reasonable  proposal,  therefore,  that  part  of  this  cost 
should  be  a  charge  on  imperial  taxation.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  out-relief  is  considered,  the  Local 
Government  Board  having  purposely  left  the  hands  of 
the  Guardians  free,  it  is  obvious  that  different  practices 
will  prevail  in  different  Unions.  There  are  some 
Unions  now  where  75  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  for 
relief  get  out-relief,  and  there  are  others  in  which  only 
2  or  3  per  cent,  get  out-relief — the  practice  varying 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  electorate  in  the  different 
Unions.  It  would,  then,  be  obviously  unfair  to  place 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  imperial  taxpayer  the  burden 
of  supporting  a  policy  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  and 
which  he  had  no  means  of  altering. 

The  supporters  of  a  large  out-relief  policy  would 
naturally  be  only  too  willing  that  the  ratepayers  of  a 
Union  where  little  out-relief  was  given  should  contri- 
bute to  their  support,  but  we  think  that  all  reasonable 
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people  must  see  that  it  would  be  an  unjust  system  to 
enforce. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  we  have  come 
is  that  the  powers  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Guardians 
are  amply  sufficient,  if  properly  exercised,  for  the  relief 
of  the  aged  poor  who  become  dependent  for  support  on 
the  community  at  large.  These  powers  have  not  as 
yet  been  sufficiently  brought  to  the  front.  The  Report 
of  Mr  Russell's  Committee  is  most  valuable,  as  direct- 
ing special  attention  to  them  ;  and  the  country  may,  in 
consequence,  well  hesitate  before  allowing  a  new  Poor 
Law,^  in  the  shape  of  old  age  pensions,  to  be  inflicted 
upon  it,  without  any  of  the  deterrent  influences  of  the 
present  law. 
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DISCUSSION. 

> 

Mr  Edward  Bond,  M.P.,  said  he  felt  it  would  have  been  very 
appropriate  that  gentlemen  more  acquainted  with  the  Poor  Law 
administration  should  have  spoken  before  he  did.  Interesting  as  the 
subject  of  the  classification  in  Workhouses  was,  and  great  as  had 
been  the  interest  taken  in  it  of  late,  he  was  himself  unacquainted 
with  the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  carried,  and  the  practical  proof 
that  had  been  given  that  something  of  the  kind  could  be  done,  and 
with  such  beneficial  results.  Any  one  who  had  considered  the  subject 
at  all  must  have  felt  what  an  extremely  difficult  task  must  be  impeded 
upon  Guardians  if  they  were  to  be  continually  considering  whether 

A.  should  go  into  a  particular  class  and  B.  be  relegated  to  another 
class.  He  did  not  know  how  B.  would  feel  at  being  relegated  to  the 
lower  class.  It  would  have  been  interesting  if  the  authors  of  the 
paper  had  told  them  something  about  how  the  Sheffield  Guardians 
carried  out  their  rather  elaborate  scheme  of  classification,  and  how 
Class  A  was  discriminated  from  Class  B,  and  how  C  differed  from 

B,  and  so  forth.  The  thing  which  seemed  to  him  of  most  import- 
ance in  the  paper  was  that  it  furnished  very  excellent  material  for 
those  who,  like  himself,  had  very  strong  misgivings  about  the  wisdom 
of  establishing  an  old  age  pension  scheme — (hear,  hear) — for  saying 
that  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  which  an  old  age  pension  scheme 
was  designed  to  meet  had  been  already  met  under  the  existing  law. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  it  was  quite  comforting  to  find  that  a  body  of 
practical  men  like  those  he  saw  around  him  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  I^w,  and  who  were  eng^ed  in  the  investigation 
of  the  problems  which  had  induced  a  large  number  of-  people  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  aged  poor  were  not  properly  treated, 
had  come,  as  many  others  had  come,  to  think  that  to  initiate  fresh 
legislation  in  the  direction  suggested  might  be  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  of  the  class  immediately 
affected.  One  could  not  help  seeing  that  any  proposal  to  give  old 
age  pensions  must  either  mean  an  endowment  of  thrift,  or  else  the 
extension  of  the  Poor  Law  in  a  way  which  would  of  course  involve 
enormous  expense,  and  would  probably  create  a  great  number  of  the 
evils  which  the  present  law  was  designed  to  mitigate  and  prevent  If 
they  wished  to  inculcate  thrift,  it  might  be  encouraged  by  paying  10 
per  cent,  on  the  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  but  if  any 
one  proposed  it  the  idea  would  be  scouted  as  preposterous ;  yet  if 
they  proposed  to  give  20  or  30  per  cent,  in  another  way,  the  pro- 
position being  wrapped  up  in  an  envelope  of  one  kind  or  another 
as  an  old  age  pension,  it  did  not  strike  the  majority  of  people  as  at  ail 
ridiculous  Yet  the  two  propositions  were  in  their  essence  identical. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  They  proposed  to  give  an  endowment  to 
thrift  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  community,  and  ])eople  would  have 
to  give  it  whether  they  wished  to  give  it  or  not.  Proposals  to  endow 
thrift  would  not  meet  with  any  very  general  approval  either  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  or  among  the  general  public  once  they  were 
examined.  The  working  classes  did  not  desire  to  see  the  endow 
ment  of  thrift,  which  a  good  many  of  them  had  come  to  regard  as  a 
thing  fatal  to  their  true  interests,  and  not  likely  to  be  conducive  towards 
the  carrying  out  of  the  ideas  they  entertained.  The  majority  of  the 
working  class  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  very 
jealous  of  any  proposal  tending  to  the  endowment  of  thrift,  and  many 
working  people  appeared  to  think  that  provisions  for  their  old  age 
should  be  the  work  of  the  State.  That  spirit  would  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  any  legislation  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift  by 
the  offer  of  premiums  on  saving.  The  paper  showed  that  if  the 
powers  of  the  Guardians  were  liberally  and  judiciously  exercised,  there 
would  be  few  cases  of  aged  persons  being  left  in  such  a  condition  as 
to  call  for  so  drastic  a  remedy  and  so  unfortunate  an  experiment  as 
the  grant  of  old  age  pensions  as  a  right  would  amount  to.  (Cheers.) 
He  welcomed  the  indication  of  the  comfortable  condition  of  the  aged 
in  many  of  the  Workhouses  throughout  the  country,  and  of  the 
interest  and  gratitude  with  which  the  aged  poor  received  the  attention 
of  the  Guardians  and  others.  Those  facts  were  probably  more 
^miliar  to  those  whom  he  was  addressing  than  to  himself.  He 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  Guardians  would  progress  in  their 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  and  that  they 
would  retain  their  power  of  discriminating  between  the  worthy  and 
those  whose  past  lives  did  not  entitle  them  to  much  sympathy.  He 
hoped  also  that  they  would  not  encourage  any  revolutionary  schemes, 
and  that  Guardians  would  go  on  without  upsetting  the  foundations 
of  that  wise  Poor  Law  which  it  was  their  duty  and  their  privilege  to 
administer.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Brooks  (Wandsworth  and  Clapham)  said  he  had  been  exceed- 
ingly interested  in  the  paper,  and  the  question  of  classification.  It 
had  been  a  matter  of  pain  to  him  to  see  those  who  had  lived  excellent 
lives,  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own  had  come  to  the  Workhouse, 
having  to  herd  with  the  dissolute  and  immoral.  In  his  Union  they  had 
in  the  last  few  years  to  some  extent  obviated  that  difficulty  by  a  supple- 
mentary Home,  called  the  Tooting  Home.  The  Board  would  be 
pleased  to  show  it  to  any  other  Guardians  at  any  time.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  occupied  a  delightful  situation,  overlooking  Tooting  Common  and 
standing  in  fifteen  acres  of  grounds.  They  had  over  four  hundred  of  the 
deserving  poor  there,  and  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  he  had  in  connec- 
tion with  his  duties  was  to  visit  that  Home,  and  see  bow  happy  the  old 
people  were,  and  the  peace  of  mind  they  enjoyed  there.  They  had 
the  Brabazon  Employment  Scheme  there  to  help  them  to  pass  their 
time.  The  Board  had  also  provided  separate  accommodation  for  a 
limited  number  of  married  couples,  and  were  thinking  of  building 
additional  cottages  on  the  site.  The  question  of  out-relief  was  a  very 
important  one,'  especially  in  the  metropolis.  He  would  like  to  see 
uniformity  of  treatment,  so  that  the  poor  need  not  be  driven  out  of 
one  Union  into  another  in  order  to  get  out-relief.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Replying  to  Mr  Peacock  (Mile  End),  Mr  Brooks  added,  that  the 
profits  of  the  Brabazon  work  were  used  to  increase  the  comforts  of  those 
who  took  part  in  it.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  WiLLiNK  (Bradfield)  said  that  the  paper  was  a  most  useful 
one,  for  the  writers  had  pointed  out  that  the  actual  means  of  dealing 
with  the  question  of  aged  poverty,  without  anything  more  being  done, 
were  very  ample  indeed.  About  two  years  ago,  in  a  paper  he  read, 
he  put  it  this  way :  Supposing  there  was  no  established  scheme  for 
dealing  with  the  aged  poor,  and  supposing  one  of  the  schemes  sug- 
gested for  the  purpose  was  the  present  Poor  Law,  would  not  any 
fair-minded  person  say  it  was  about  as  fair  a  scheme  as  could  be  de- 
vised. (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  an  electoral  basis  for  the  Guardians, 
who  had  ample  powers,  and  were  fettered  only  by  the  test  of  destitu- 
tion. They  might  give  as  much  as  they  like,  and  were  subject  only 
to  the  control  of  a  highly  skilled  central  body.  If  that  was  not  a 
sufficient  insurance  that  nobody  in  this  country  could  suffer  unduly 
from  old  age  poverty,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  administration  and  not  of 
the  law.  (Cheers.)  He  did  not  know  whether  they  had  seen  Mr  Val- 
lance's  paper  on  Classification  in  Workhouses,  in  which  he  laid  down 
that  the  difficulty  of  classification  by  character  was  almost  insuperable, 
and  that  the  only  really  workable  test  was  conduct  in  the  Workhouse. 
(Hear,  hear.)  To  go  raking  up  a  person's  antecedents  in  possibly 
very  prejudiced  quarters  was  not  a  thing  to  be  commended.  He  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  had  had  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  Sheffield  Scheme  whether  the  differential  treatment  gave  rise  to  any 
•discontent.  There  was  always  the  risk  of  this  seeming  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  punishment,  even  when  the  classification  was  carried  out 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  course,  in 
•country  Workhouses  the  difficulty  was  not  so  great.  At  Bradfield  it 
had  settled  itself,  and  the  aged  poor  were  well  treated  and  contented, 
while  there  was  no  intention  to  make  their  lot  better  than  the  average 
of  persons  of  their  own  class  outside  the  Workhouse.  At  Bradfield 
they  had  an  excellent  Master  and  Matron,  and  the  whole  conduct  of 
a  Workhouse  depended  very  materially  upon  that  fact.  A  judicious 
Master  and  Matron  could  do  without  a  scheme  of  classification  by 
•easing  a  little  here  and  there.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  country  there 
was  usually  plenty  of  land  attached  to  the  Workhouse,  and  the  in- 
mates, being  drsewn  chiefly  from  the  agricultural  class,  were  able  to  do 
much  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the  Workhouse  as  they  would  have 
•done  at  home,  pottering  about  the  fields  or  gardens  or  tending  the 
pigs,  and  others  were  about  the  little  jobs  in  the  house.  So  long  as 
nothing  was  done  to  make  the  Workhouse  seem  to  be  too  attractive, 
he  did  not  see  any  objection  to  making  the  lives  of  the  old  people  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  see  why  they 
should  try  to  do  away  with  the  system  which  had  been  so  successful 
in  the  past,  and  why  they  should  try  to  do  away  with  it  passed  his 
<Mr  Willink's)  comprehension  entirely.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  MusTo  (Mile  End)  desired  to  thank  Mr  Crooks  for  the  honest, 
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able  speech  he  delivered  on  the  prenous  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
law  as  it  stood  was  sufficient  to  relieve  every  case  of  destitutioo. 
He  would  put  the  able-bodied  between  the  Boers  and  Ladysmith. 
(Laughter.)  He  had  had  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  experience  of  Poor 
Law  work,  and  he  thought  the  relief  of  the  poor  should  be  a  natiofial 
and  not  a  local  charge.  There  was  a  want  of  uniformity  in  adminis- 
tration^  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  London  the  poor  removed 
from  one  parish  to  another  in  order  to  qualify  for  out-relief.  If  the 
relief  of  the  poor  was  an  imperial  matter  they  would  hear  no  more  of 
small  rural  Workhouses,  each  with  a  complete  staff,  and  eight  or  ten 
inmates.  He  was  a  Cockney  pure  and  simple.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.)  He  believed  that  they  should  encourage  tluift  in  the 
working  classes.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Jesse  Hawkes  (Mailing)  said  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
sentiment  in  everything,  and  the  public  said  that  if  the  law  was  right 
the  administration  was  wrong,  and  it  should  be  altered.  They  roust 
take  into  account  recent  changes  in  public  opinion  :  the  old  idea  that 
Cjod  Almighty  made  certain  people  to  be  rich  and  others  poor  was 
exploded,  and  a  spirit  of  ambition  had  come  in.  Men  wished  to  give 
their  children  the  best  education  they  could,  even  if  it  meant  that  the 
whole  of  their  earnings  were  absorbed  by  it.  There  was  a  growing 
sentiment  that  the  State  had  no  right  to  make  a  man  live  on  charity 
if  he  had  done  his  best  according  to  his  means.  It  was  a  question  of 
charity  versus  right.  There  would  have  to  be  some  law  to  provide 
for  that  large  mass  of  people  who  were  just  above  the  border  line  of 
pauperism,  and  who  had  a  healthy  objection  to  institutional  life. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  W.  Crooks,  L.C.C.  (Poplar),  said  that  if  he  succeeded  in 
getting  through  his  speech  without  offending  anybody  he  would  be 
more  fortunate  than  he  had  ever  been  previously  at  a  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference. (Laughter.)  The  paper  spoke  about  the  people  who  had 
nobody  to  attend  to  them  outside  the  Union,  and  then  it  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  beauties  of  classification,  and  how  anxious  the  men  were 
to  make  themselves  useful.  They  would  not  call  it  a  nice  employ- 
ment to  make  coffins,  which  was  the  case  at  West  Derby.  Then 
there  was  Sheffield,  the  Mecca  of  Poor  Law  reformers  ;  whenever  he 
heard  anything  very  good  he  said,  "  I  know  that ;  it  comes  from 
Sheffield."  (Laughter.)  The  Sheffield  Homes  were  opened  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  would  never  have  to  occupy  one  of  them,  for- 
tunately for  him.  (Laughter.)  Mr  Chamberlain's  paper  showed 
that  a  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  was  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1772,  so  the  nation  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  a  hurry  about 
it.  (Laughter.)  Their  own  great-grandchildren  would  be  there  dis- 
cussing old  age  pensions  if  they  took  that  line.  The  bed-rock  of  the 
principle  was  that  five  shillings  a  week  was  insufficient  to  maintain 
a  person  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  Their  Chairman,  than 
whom  there  was  no  higher  authority  on  the  subject,  stated  that  there 
were  one  and  three-quarter  millions  of  men  in  this  country  earning  less 
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than  a  pound  a  week.  Would  any  one  say  that  such  men  were  therefore 
not  respectable  ?  It  was  the  fact  of  their  poverty  that  made  them  apply 
for  relief,  and  he  feared  to  hand  him  over  at  sixty-five  years  of  age 
for  his  past  to  be  raked  up  by  a  Committee  of  Guardians.  The  five 
shillings  per  week  limit  was  the  safeguard,  indicating  an  attempt  to 
help  himself  by  trades  unionism  or  friendly  society  or  some  similar 
measure.  Were  the  people  who  had  helped  to  make  England  what  it 
is  happy  in  the  Workhouse  when  old  age  came  upon  them  ?  They 
were  delighted  to  see  the  Guardians.  Yes ;  anything  for  a  change ! 
(Laughter.)  It  was  not  home.  "  Be  it  ever  so  humble,"  home  must 
ever  stand  in  front  of  the  best  barrack.  (Cheers.)  It  had  been 
contended  over  and  over  again  that  poor  relief  should  be  a  national 
matter,  as  the  nation  and  not  a  particular  locality  got  the  benefit  of 
a  man's  industry.  They  had  been  told  that  home  life  was  the  founda- 
tion of  England's  greatness,  and  yet  in  the  paper  they  were  asked  to 
break  it  up  and  send  the  poor  old  people  to  a  place  where  they  would 
be  so  happy  and  comfortable.  Whatever  Guardians  might  say,  there 
was  a  great  and  growing  feeling  that  the  poor  of  the  country  who  had 
lived  good  lives  should  not  be  forced  into  the  Workhouses*  The 
nation  was  now  looking  for  some  special  treatment  of  the  question 
quite  outside  the  Poor  Law.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Martineau  (Hartley  Wintney)  said  he  wished  to  say  a 
word  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  who  was  said  to  be 
so  terribly  poor,  he  could  not  save  for  his  old  age.  In  one  of 
the  agricultural  districts  of  Suffolk,  where  wages  had  for  a  long 
while  varied  from  eight  to  ten  shillings  a  week,  the  local 
lodge  of  the  Foresters'  Friendly  Society,  numbering  some  160 
members,  had  saved  a  surplus  of  over  ^1,000.  Those  men 
were  healthy  and  prosperous,  and  they  might  for  an  extra  penny 
a  week  at  the  age  of  twenty,  secure  a  pension  of  five  shillings 
a  week  for  life  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  In  point  of  purchasing 
power  wages  were  far  better  than  they  used  to  he,  and  he  had 
during  the  last  few  days  seen  some  very  comfortable  homes  for 
the  use  of  farm  labourers,  with  evidence  of  considerable  refinement 
on  the  part  of  their  famUies.  In  one  case  the  two  girls  were  playing 
a  duet  on  the  pianoforte ;  in  another  house  he  saw  other  musical 
instruments.  The  agricultural  labourer  often  was  far  better  off  than 
the  town  dweller  of  far  greater  pretensions.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  G.  E.  Lloyd  Baker  said  that  in  the  country  the  children 
might  not  have  the  same  amount  of  amusement  as  the  town  chiklren, 
but  they  grew  up  healthy  and  strong,  and  in  a  particular  Union  which  he 
had  io  mind,  in  Gloucestershire,  they  supported  their  parents  in  their 
old  age.  The  lot  of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  not  so  miserable  as 
many  people  ims^ned.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Albert  Pell  said  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor, 
of  which  he  had  die  honour  to  be  a  member,  was  composed  of  two 
hostile  forces,  the  obfeet  of  one  of  them  beii^  to  break  up  the 
existing  Poor  Law  systmn ;  t^  oAer  manitained  tint  all  that  could 
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be  pradently  done  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  capable  of  being 
done  under  the  existing  system.  The  most  unwarrantable  statements 
were  made  by  the  first-named  party  to  break  down  the  Poor  Law. 
But  it  was  proved  that  the  Poor  Law  was  amply  sufficient  to  deal 
liberally  with  every  case.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  Board  of 
(Guardians  giving  a  man  twenty  shillings  a  week  if  they  cared  to  do  so. 
The  politician  did  not  seem  satisfied  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  the 
agitation  for  its  amendment  originated  with  the  politicians.  It 
originated  first  of  all  with  the  philanthropist  Mr  Charles  Booth,  with 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  being  very  well  acquainted.  Mr  Booth 
told  him  that  it  was  not  until  he  had  written  a  great  deal  on  the 
question  that  he  discovered  how  much  a  man  might  do  for  himself 
through  the  Post  Office  Savings  pank.  [Mr  Crooks — How  long  ago 
was  that  ?  Mr  Pell — About  four  years.  Mr  Crooks — He  has  been  to 
my  house  since,  and  knows  all  about  it  now.  (Laughter.)]  Could 
not  the  matter  of  the  helping  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  be  left  to 
the  Christians  of  the  country  ?  (No,  no.)  Another  thing  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  the  duty  of  children  to  assist  their  parents.  Where  this 
duty  was  properly  performed  it  might  with  truth  be  said  that  there' 
is  no  better  investment  for  a  poor  man  than  a  large  family  properly 
brought  up.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Richards  (Whitchurch)  said  the  rural  Guardians  were  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  making  the  Poor  Law  administration  a  national 
and  not  a  local  charge. 

The  President  said  that  first  of  all  he  must  express  his  very 
high  opinion  of  the  paper  that  had  been  read  by  Mr  Nicholson,  and 
for  which  he  and  Mr  Chance  were  responsible.  It  was  highly  satis- 
factory to  find  so  excellent  an  account  given  of  what  was  possible 
under  the  law  as  it  stood  at  present.  *  It  was  most  useful  and  grati- 
fying to  find  all  the  particulars  set  out  with  so  much  care  and  so 
much  accuracy.  One  point  was  very  satisfactory  to  his  mind — that 
the  humane  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  was  not  inconsistent 
with  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers.  Strict  administra- 
tion was  quite  consistent  with  humane  administration.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  Poor  Law,  on  the  whole,  was  adminstered  with 
great  care  and  kindness.  In  fact,  he  had  been  greatly  and  agreeably 
astonished  at  the  evident  intelligence,  interest,  and  energy  which  the 
members  bestowed  on  the  work.  Something  had  been  said  as  to 
whether  the  relief  of  the  poor  should  be  borne  by  imperial  taxation 
or  not,  and  as  to  whether  the  people  who  needed  its  help,  but  did  not 
come  upon  the  Poor  Law,  had  a  right  to  it  or  not.  It  was  possible 
that  aged  workmen  might  come  before  them  and  make  out  a  strong 
case  that  they  should  have  a  pension,  but  they  must  not  be  given 
indiscriminately.  If  the  State  took  the  matter  in  hand,  then  the 
question  arose,  whether  it  would  not  give  rise  to  abuses  such  as  the 
Poor  Law  of  1834  was  designed  to  prevent.  There  was  the  greatest 
difference  between  an  income  arising  from  capital  saved  by  a  man's 
own  exertions  and  an  income  which  was  to  be  had  whether  a  man 
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had  earned  it  or  not.  He  wished,  however,  to  express  no  absolute 
or  final  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  family  w^s  the  unit  pf  society, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  most  regrettable  thing  if  anything  was 
done  to  lessen  the  obligation  of  children  to  contribute  towards  their 
parents'  support.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Nicholson  said  that  if  any  one  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  matter  of  the  Sheffield  cases,  they  would  find  full  particulars  in 
the  Report  on  the  Cottage  Homes  Bill.  Many  people  looked  upon 
relief  as  a  matter  of  right  (as  shown  in  the  case  of  an  aged  labourer, 
who  threw  up  a  pension  paid  by  his  late  employer  rather  than  be 
done  out  of  his  rights — admission  to  the  Workhouse).  The  paper 
pointed  out  how  the  law  stood,  and  that  no  body  had  any  power  to 
step  in  the  way  of  Guardians  giving  such  relief  as  they  thought  fit. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Chance  said  the  Sheffield  system  was  mentioned  in  the 
paper,  not  because  the  writers  wished  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
it,  but  to  illustrate  what  the  powers  of  Guardians  were  in  the  matter. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Martineau  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Giffen  for 
bringing  his  stores  of  knowledge  to  the  service  of  the  Conference. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  Nicholson,  seconding,  said  he  trusted  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
would  continue  to  take  an  interest  in  Poor  Law  matters.     (Cheers.) 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  with  acclamation, 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  said  the  obligation  was  rather  on  the  other 
side,  for  he  had  learned  a  great  deal  at  the  Conference,  and  he  was 
very  much  indebted  to  them.     (Cheers.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Guildhall  in  the   City  of   London,  on   the 
29TH  AND  30TH  March  1900. 


President. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G.,  P.C. 


The  following  Unions  were  represented  at  the  Conference. 

Unions  marked  with  an  asterisk  being  represented  by  Guardians  and  not  by 

Delegates. 


metropolitan  division. 

(31  Unions.) 

Cambkrwell — 
Cedd,  W.  S. 
Fry,  G. 
Street,  W. 

•Chelsea— 
Grove,  Miss  Florence. 

FULHAM — 

Black,  Sydney. 

Lawson,  Peter  (Vice-Chairman). 

Thomas,  Charles. 

Greenwich — 
Green,  J. 
Oldman,  F.  J. 
Watson,  Mrs. 

Hammersmith— 
Lamb,  — . 

Hackney— 
Cox,  G. 

Fenton-Jones,  J. 
Lambert,  S.  W. 


Hampstead — 

Preston,  H.  W.  (Clerk). 
Sheffield,  Major  F. 

Holborn — 

Morrison,  Miss  J. 
Walton,  J. 

Kensington — 
Cove  W.  E. 

Rutherglen,  J.  H.  (Clerk). 
Warner,  T.  T. 
Webb,  Col.  R.  F. 

Lambeth — 

Andrews,  Capt.  C.  W.,  J.  P. 
Despard,  Mrs. 

Lew  I  SHAM — 

Hughes,  W.  B. 
Keech,  R. 
Penfold.  P. 
West,  Major. 

Mile-End  Old  Town— 
Loftus,  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
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Paddington— 
Dixon,  W. 
Humphrey,  Miss  A.  M. 

Poplar — 
Crooks,  W.  (L.C.C.)  (Chairman). 
Lansbury,  G. 
Smith,  J.  R. 

St  Gborge's-in-the-East— 
Cowie,  Miss. 

St  Mary,  Islington— 
Barrel!,  Mrs  Margaret. 
Williams,  J.  W. 

St  Olave's— 
Burke,  Michael. 
Gatter.J.  B. 

St  Pancras — 
Lidg^tt,  Miss  E.  S. 
Sheppard,  G.  F. 

St  Saviour's— 
Haynes,  T.,  J.  P. 

Shoreditch— 

ft        

Errington,  T. 

Hinton,  W.  E.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Matthews,  — . 

Morris,  — . 

Stepney — 
East,  Mrs. 

Higley,  Rev.  F.  H.  (Chairman). 
Mitchell,  W.  H. 
O'Connor,  J. 

Strand — 
Jaxone,  H.  L.  D'A. 
Painton,  Miss  M. 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham. 
Brooks,  R.  H. 
Gray,  Mrs  Mary. 
Milligan,  D.  (Chairman). 

Whitechapel— 
Buxton,  Noel  E. 
Davies,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Murphy,  Rev.  P.  J. 
Vallance,  W.  (Clerk). 

SOUTHEASTERN  DIVISION. 

(96  Unions.) 

Berks  (12  Unions). 

Bradfield— 
Chance,  E. 

Povey,  J.  J.  (Vice -Chairman). 
Willink,  H.  G.  (Chairman). 


HUNGERFORD  AND   RaMSBDRY — 

Astlcy,  H.  D'O.  W.  (Qerk). 
Brown,  Wm.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Morrice,  Captain  G.  S. 
Piatt,  Geo. 

Maidenhead — 

Neville,  Rev.  Grey. 

Tubb,  George. 

Walker,  J.  W.,  J.  P.  (Chairman). 

•Wallingford— 
Blunt,  Col. 

King,  J.  P.  (Chairman). 
Slade,  G.  F.  (Clerk). 

Hants  (26  Unions). 

Alverstoke — 

Field,  W.  O.  (Clerk). 
Sandford,  W.  M. 

Droxford — 
Hasler,  H.  G.  (Chairman). 

Fareham— 
Ramsay,  Miss  Florence. 

Hartley  Wintney— 

Dennis,  Fred  J. 
Hitchcock,  A.  ' 

Johnston,  J.  L.  (Chairman). 

PoRTSEA  Island— 

Mitchell,  E.  H.  (Clerk). 
Ward,  W.  (Chairman). 

Southampton — 

Patstone,  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Thomas,  C.  G.,  J.  P.  (Chairman). 

South  Stoneham— 

Chandler,  G. 
Martin,  J. 

Kent  (26  Unions). 
Blean— 

Burch,  J.  E.  (Clerk). 
Farley,  G. 
Rigden,  Arthur. 

Bridge — 

ColUrd,  T.  Louis  (Clerk). 
Maxted,  J.  D.  (Chairman). 

Dover — 
Carder,  E.  (Clerk). 
Pepper,  Matthew,  J.  P.  (Chairman). 


Delegates. 
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East  Ash  ford — 
Hamilton,  Horace  (Clerk). 
Henry,  Rev.  W. 
Ward,  W.  H. 

Elham— 

Jeal,  J.  J. 
Timins,  Rev.  F.  C. 

IsLR  OP  Thanet— 
James,  Miss. 

Maidstone— 

Appleyard,  G. 

Epps,  A.  T. 

Hoar,  Robert  (Clerk). 

Mbdway — 
Hill,  Thomas. 

Hills,  Vincent,  J.  P.,  (Vice- Chairman) 
Lamb,  Mrs. 

Norman,  A.  Reynolds  (Clerk). 
Sinclair,  Mrs. 
Stigant,  A.  (Chairman). 
Waters,  Walter. 

Strood— 

Prall,  G.  Wilkinson  (Qerk). 
Scratton,  John  (Vice-Cluurman). 

Surrey  (II  Unions). 

Croydon — 
Boobl^er,  Miss  Ruth. 
Drew,  Miss. 

Shirley,  G.  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Williams,  J. 

Epsom— 
Brown,  W.  S.  J.,  J. P. 
Jay,  E.  B. 
Morrissey,  Rev.  T. 

Farnham — 
Pain,  Mrs. 

Richmond — 
French,  Mrs. 
Newton,  Miss  Foster. 

Sussex  (21  Unions). 

Eastbourne— 
Bull,  W. 
Caesar,  J.  H. 

Horsham — 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.  Stirling,  BwU 
Melling,  Henry. 
Powell,  Rev.  R.  W. 
Woodcock,  R. 


East  Preston— 
Gardner,  H.  H. 
Snow,  A.  D. 

Thakeham — 
Wain,  James  J. 

SOUTH  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

(65  Unions.) 

Bedfordshire  (5  Unions). 

Bedford— 
Harding,  Isaac  (Chairman). 
Hull,  Joseph. 
Savage,  Jonn. 
Sharman,  Mark  (Clerk). 

Luton — 
Cole,  Benjamin  (Vice-Chairman). 

Buckinghamshire  (7  Unions). 

Buckingham — 
Vemey,  Sir  Edmund,  Bart. 

Eton— 
Carver,  W.  R. 
Darvill,  H.  L. 
Taylor,  J. 

Hertfordshire  (12  Unions). 

Hembl  Hempstead— 
Balderson,  Henry. 
Mamham,  Miss. 

Hitchin — 
Hill,  W. 

St  Albans — 
Hird,  R.  W. 
Taylor,  Rev.  H.  W. 

Ware— 

Evans,  Rev,  J.  C. 
Holland,  P.  £.  S. 

Huntingdonshire  (3  Unions). 

Huntingdon— 
Jackson,  Rev.  H.  L. 

Middlesex  (7  Unions). 

Brentford — 
Clark,  Colonel  G.  C. 

Edmonton— 
Cole,  E.  G. 
Green,  R. 
Sharp,  Rev.  C.  J. 
Short,  Mrs  C. 
Wrampling,  A.  J, 
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Hendon — 
Gann,  Mrs. 
Smart,  Mrs. 

Staines— 
Moreland,  H. 

UXBRIDGE— 

Hilton,  Rev.  A.  D.  (Vice-Chairman}. 
M'Callum,  John. 

WiLLESDEN  — 

Biddescombe,  C.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Coombes,  M. 
Hobson,  Mrs. 

Northamptonshire  (12  Unions). 

Brixworth— 
Collis,  Arthur  H. 
Cox,  Rev.  Dr  (Chairman). 
Pell,  Albert. 
Woodford,  W.  C.  (Clerk). 

Kettering— 

Bradley,  Rev.  T.  F. 
Lane,  Charles  W.  (Clerk). 
Rooke,  John. 

Northampton— 

Hannen,  W.  P. 
Starmer,  H.  G. 

Peterborough — 

Little,  H.  (Chairman). 
Peitit,  W.  (Clerk). 

POTTERSPURY— 

Perrin,  Mrs. 

"Wellingborough — 
Richards,  Rev.  T. 

Oxfordshire  (9  Unions). 

Oxford— 
Ballard,  A.  (Clerk). 
Dolbear,  John. 
Wilson,  Alderman  J.  C.  (Chairman). 

EASTERN  DIVISION. 

(55  Unions.) 

Essex  (16  Unions). 

Braintree— 
Docwra,  Miss  L. 

Chelmsford — 

Barnard,  Rev.  M.  R. 


Colchester — 
Brown,  Rev.  G.  G. 
Sraurling,  H.  S.  K 
Wicks,  Alderman  J.  (Ouurman). 

Halstead — 
Goodchild,  T. 
Miller,  T.  F. 
Worden,  Miss  L. 

Lbxden  and  Winstrbe — 
Bridge,  J.  S. 
Collier,  W.  H. 
Folkard,  Frank. 

Orsett — 

Brooks,  A.  A.  F. 

Ellis,  A. 

Squier,  S.  W*.  (Chairman). 

Romford- 
Uttle,  John. 

Norfolk  (22  Unions). 

Blofirld — 

Clark,  Mrs  M.  J. 

Faith's,  St. 
Atkinson,  Rev.  G.  B. 
Cozens- Hardy,  T.  (Chairman). 
Row,  Charles  (Clerk). 

Flegg,  East  and  West — 
Tacon,  Rev.  R.  J. 

Frrebridge,  Lynn— 
Ffolkes,  G.  B.  (Chairman). 

Norwich — 
Crotch,  F.  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Lucas,  Mrs. 
Woodward,  £.  R.  (Clerk). 

Suffolk  (17  Unions). 

BOSMERB  AND  ClAYDON — 

Cowell,  Rev.  Maurice  Byles. 
(xooding,  S.  (Clerk). 

Ipswich— 
Griflfin,  George. 
Oxborrow,  Miss. 
Vulliaray,  A.  F.  (Clerk). 

Mutford  and  Lothingland — 
Cooper,  James  (Vice-Chairman). 
Mobbs,  William,  J.  P.  (Chairman). 

Risbridge— 
Crow,  Harry. 

Samford — 
Cobbold,  A.  T.  (Clerk). 
Thwaites,  T. 


Delegates. 
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Sudbury — 

Bromwich,  Rev.  C.  T.  (Chairman). 
Bull,  Rev.  F.  E.  P.  (Vice-chairman). 

SOUTH-WESTERN  DIVISION. 

(8 1  Unions.) 

Devonshire  (20  Unions). 

Devon  PORT — 
Green,  Rev.  W.  Lionel. 
Shephard,  D.  D. 

St  Thomas— 

Campfield,  John. 
Tucker,  J. 

Somersetshire  (17  Unions). 

Keynsham — 
Croucher,  Rev.  Charles. 
Gibbs.  W.  G. 
Martin,  C.  (Clerk). 
Vowles,  J. 

Wl  NC ANTON — 

Copeland,  — . 

^Vells— 

Russ,  A.  G.  (Clerk). 

Wiltshire  (17  Unions). 

*Calne— 
Smith,  Mrs  H.  Herbert. 

Chippenham— 
Fuller,  Mrs. 
Fuller,  George  P. 

Cricklade  and  Wootton  Bassett— 
Bevir,  H.  (Clerk). 
Humphries,  Tames. 
Price,  Wm.  S. 
Sadler,  J.  (Chairman). 

Devizes — 
Caird,  R.  H. 
Watson-Taylor,  J. 

Salisbury — 

Hammick,  W.  M.  (Vice- Chairman). 
Harding,  R.  C.  (Chairman). 

TiSBURY — 
Keevil,  W.  C. 

Trowbridge  and  Melksham — 
Blake,  J.  H.  (Chairman). 
Mann,  Miss. 
Mann,  W.  J.  (Clerk). 
Walker,  J.,  jun. 


Warminster — 
Pelly,  Lady. 

Wilton — 

Futcher,  James  (Vice-Chairman). 
Hardiman,  Wm. 
Wilson,  G.  M.  (Clerk). 

WEST  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

(82  Unions.) 

Gloucestershire  (17  Unions). 

•Bristol — 
Clifford,  Miss. 

Thornbury— 

Browne,  Col.  G.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Thurston,  H.  P.  (Clerk). 

Wh  eaten  HURST — 

Lloyd-Baker,  G.  E.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Herefordshire  (8  Unions). 
Weobley — 

Leather,  F.  H.  (Clerk). 

Shropshire  (15  Unions). 
Ludlow— 
Alder,  Rev.  Herbert. 

Staffordshire  (17  Unions). 

Burton-on-Trent— 

Barber,  Alderman  J.  L.  P.  (Chairman). 
Chamberlain,  C.  F.  (Clerk). 
Thompson,  Fi 

Cannock — 
Alsop,  Rev,  — . 
Carver,  A.  W.  (Clerk). 
Fellows,  J. 

Cheadle — 
Blagg,  Charles  J.  (Chairman). 

Lichfield — 

Londsdale,  Miss  Sophia. 

WOLSTANTON   AND  BURSLEM — 

Ball,  H.  G.  (Chairman). 
Lowndes,  J.  A.  (Clerk). 

Warwickshire  (14  Unions). 

Aston — 

Adams,  W.  J. 

Cooke,  C.  C. 

Doggett,  S.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Evans,  J.  (Chairman). 

North, ).  (Clerk). 
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Birmingham— 

Forrester.  J.  H.  (Vice-Quurman). 
Gatelejr,  S.  (Chaimuui). 
Manton,  H.  J. 

COVENTKY — 

Aich,  J.  (Clerk). 

DmItoD,  W.  E.  (Chairmui). 

Wincott,  A.  A. 

R  til*  BV 

Pendrcd,  T.  W.  (Clerk). 
Townsend,  Dr  T.  S. 

Warwick — 
Holloway,  S. 
Newdigate,  A. 
Passman,  C.  H.  (Oerk). 

Worcestershire  (ii  Unions). 

*Droitwich — 

Flintoflf,  Rev.  Theodore  N. 

King's  Norton— 

Burdett,  Wm. 
Docker,  E.  (Clerk). 
Gibbs,  F.  J. 

Pershore — 

Dee,  J.  W.  (Chairman). 
Feek,  Rev.  J.  H. 

Worcester — 

W*augh,  Miss  Eva  M. 

NORTH  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

(45  Unions.) 

Derbyshire  (9  Unions). 

Derby— 
Adams,  Rev.  F.  J. 
Innes,  G. 
Twigge,  N.  (Clerk). 

Leicestershire  (ii  Unions). 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH— 

Denton,  Rev.  Canon  (Chairman). 

Bar  ROW-ON -Soar — 
Main,  J.  T. 
Smith,  J.  S.  (Chairman). 

Leicester— 

Bosworth,  Mrs  E.  C 


Kemp,  Arthur. 

bv,  Jo 
Mansfield,  Herbert  (Clerk). 


Loseby,  John. 


Lutterworth — 
Bodyoote,  T.  C  (Clerk). 
Davy,  John. 
Rodwell,  Rev.  C 

Market  Harborough — 
Bragg,  W.  B. 

Danbjr,  Rev.  C  E.  (Chairman). 
Smeeton,  John  (Vice-chairman). 

Lincolnshire  (17  Unions). 

Lincoln— 
Danby,  W.  B.  (Qerk). 
Hodgett,  Mrs. 
Laverack,  J.  (Chairman). 

Nottinghamshire  (8  Unions). 

Basford — 

Furse,  W.  J.  (Vice-Chainnan). 
Oldershaw,  Wm. 
Spencer,  C.  J.  (Qerk). 

Mansfield — 
Hibbert,  G.  H.  (Qerk). 
Pickard,  John. 
Skelton,  S.  W.  (Chairman), 

Nottingham — 
Howard,  G.  M.  (Clerk). 
Smith,  C,  (Chairman). 
Truman,  C  B.  (Vice-Chainnan). 

Worksop— 
Emmldson,  George. 
Storer,  George. 

NORTH-WESTERN  DIVISION 

(42  Unions.) 

Cheshire  (12  Unions). 

Birkenhead — 
Carter,  John  (Clerk). 
Tones,  W.  Mersey  (Chainnan). 
Kothwell,  Peter  (Vice-Chairman). 

Bucklow— 

Hipnett,  Rev.  Canon  (Chairman). 
Leigh,  G.  (Clerk). 
Makinson,  Mrs. 

Runcorn — 
Ashton,  G.  F.  (Clerk). 
Darlington,  Thomas. 
Williams,  J.  Mosley  (Chairman). 

Wirral — 

Knowles,  W.  (Chairman). 
Morris,  C.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Olive,  J.  E.  S.  (Clerk). 
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Lancashirr  (30  Unions). 

Barton-on-Irwell — 
Clare,  John. 
Cooke,  E.  Harewood. 
Whitworth,  J.  W.  (Clerk). 

Blackburn— 
Bullough,  — . 
Lightlrarn,  Mrs. 
Radcliflfc,  R.  C.  (Clerk). 

Bolton— 
Cooper,  S.  (Clerk). 
Knott,  Percy. 

Burnley — 

Bibby,  J.  (Chairman). 
Horn,  J.  S.  (Clerk). 

Chorlton — 

Bloomfield,  D.  S.  (Clerk). 
Rhodes,  Dr  J.  M. 
Tomlinson,  C.  L.  (Chairman). 

Chorlton  and  Manchester— 

Macdonald,  James  (Clerk). 
Rooke,  George. 
Sale,  Mrs  M.  J. 

Leigh — 

Bennett,  Mrs. 
Franklin,  Mrs. 
Williams,  E.  (Clerk). 

Liverpool — 
Gearing,  Edward  J. 

Manchester— 
Johnson,  James. 
Macdonald  George  (Clerk). 
Walker,  John  B. 

PRESCOT— 

Coster,  G.  W.  (Assist.  Clerk). 
Hallas,  G.  H.  (Chairman). 
Marsh,  J.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Prestwich — 
Ashcroft,  W.  T. 
Fishwick,  R. 

Rochdale — 
Cryer,  James. 
Woolfenden,  Thomas  (Chairman). 

Salford — 
Hill,  Samuel  (Chairman). 
Townson,  F.  (Clerk). 
Wallwork,  Thomas. 


Toxteth  Park— 
Abercrombie,  W. 
Skinner,  Wm.  (Vice-Chairman). 

Warrington — 

Jolley,  A.  J.  (Chairman). 
Patterson,  Dr  J.  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Sutton,  J.  C.  (Clerk). 

West  Derby — 

Burns,  E.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Clewer,  H.  P.  (Clerk). 
Lunt,  S.  T.  (Chairman). 

Wig  AN — 

Ackerley,  H.  (Clerk). 
Dix,  Daniel  (Vice-Chairman). 
Hennessy,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mrs  Annie. 


YORKSHIRE  DIVISION. 

(62  Unions.) 

East  Riding  (10  Unions). 

Kingston-upon-Hull— 
Farrell,  J.  (Governor). 
Feldman,  H. 

Jackson,  T.  H.  (Deputy  Governor). 
Winter,  R.  H.  (Clerk). 

SCULCOATES— 

Askew,  F. 

Jackson,  W.  (Assist.  Clerk). 

Lawson,  W.  (Vice-Chairman). 

York— 

Snaith,  Thomas. 

Wragge,  Alderman  (Chairman). 

North  Riding  (17  Unions). 

Middlesbrough — 

Barron,  Stephen. 
Walker,  H.  V. 
Weatherill,  Robert. 

West  Riding  (35  Unions). 
Barnsley — 

Earnsham,  G.  T. 
Littlewood,  J. 
Tyas,  C.  J.  (Clerk). 

Bradford — 

Bentham,  F.  H.  (Chairman). 
Crowther,  G.  (Assist.  Clerk). 
Narey,  Wm.  (Vice-Chairman). 
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Dewsbury— 
Knowles,  J.  B.  (Chairman). 
Peace,  J.  (Clerk). 
Walker,  C.  E.  O. 

Halifax— 
Aspinall,  Rev.  G.  E. 
Wade.  J.  (Chairman). 

H  UDDERS  FIELD — 

Fitton,  C.  (Chairman). 
Rigby,  E.  A.  (Clerk). 

HUNSLET— 
Fryer,  G.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Hawkyard,  Dr  (Chairman). 
Mee,  F.  W.  (Clerk). 

Leeds— 
Ford.  J.  H.  (Clerk). 
Lister,  G.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Preston,  Thomas  (Chairman). 

North  Bierley— 
Helmsley,  J.  E.  (Clerk). 

Sheffield— 
Booker,  A.  E.  (Clerk). 
Darby,  T. 
Roper,  J. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 
(39  Unions. ) 

Durham  (15  Unions). 

Darlington — 
James,  Thomas. 
I^ach,  C.  H.  (Clerk). 

Gateshead — 

Affleck,  R.  (Chairman). 
Craighill,  G.  (Clerk). 
Scott,  Alderman  J.  T. 

South  Shields— 
Dodd,  John. 
Walton,  C  E.  (Chairman). 

Stockton — 

Henderson,  George. 
Knowles,  James. 
Watson,  F.  B.  (Clerk). 

Sunderland— 
Armstrong.  T.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Chambers,  Mrs  C.  T. 
Hodgson,  J.  W.  (Clerk). 
Moor.  John  C. 


Northumberland  (12  Unions). 

Newcastle-ox  -T  vn  e — 
Gibson,  J.  W.  (Clerk). 
Mayne,  Richard  (Vice-Chairman). 
Rodgers,  J.  H.  (Chairman). 

Westmorland  (3  Unicms). 
Kendal — 
Cropper,  Hon.  Mrs. 

MONMOUTH   AND    WALES 
DIVISION. 
(52  Unions.) 
South  Wales  (27  Unions). 

Glamorganshire  (8  Unions). 

Bridgend  and  Cowbriixse 

Barrow,  James. 

Cardiff — 
Beavan,  F.  J. 
Harris.  A.  J.  (Clerk). 
Sanders,  C.  F. 

PONTARDAWE— 

Jenkins,  C.  Bevan  (Clerk). 
Morgan,  John. 
Sdmuel,  A.  W. 

Swansea — 

Lewis,  Rev.  Dr  J.  G.  (Chairman). 

Carmarthenshire  (4  Unions). 

Ll A NELLY — 

Jenkins.  R.  C.  (Vice-Chairman). 
Nevill,  W.  Y. 

Seymour,  T.  (Chairman). 

Pembrokeshire  (3  Unions).) 
Narbkrth — 

Robert,  John  (Vice-Chairman). 

Cardiganshire  (6  Unions). 
Aberayron — 
James,  Lewis  (Chairman). 
Jones,  B.  C.  (Clerk). 

North  Wales  (19  Unions). 

Flintshire  (I  Union). 
Holywell — 
Garner,  W. 
Robert,  P.  Harding  (Clerk). 

Montgomeryshire  (4  Unions), 
*Forden— 
Owen,  A.  C.  Humphreys,  M.P. 


Bousfield,  W. 

Chapman,  Miss  F.  M. 

Fleming,  Baldwyo.       I  Local  Govern 

Mason,  Miss  M.  H.      V    ment  Board 

Preston,  T.  W.  |      Inspectors. 

Stansfield,  Miss. 
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visitors. 

Bond,  Edward,  M.P. 


Evans,  Mrs. 

Laurence,  H.  E. 

Lothian,  Marchioness  of. 

Mackay,  T. 

Powell,  Sir  F.  S.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sperling,  Mr  A. 


The  following  Counties  sent  no  representatives,  viz. : — 

South  Midland  Division Cambridgeshire. 

South- Western  Division Cornwall ;  Dorsetshire. 

North  Midland  Division Rutlandshire. 

Northern  Division  Cumberland. 

i  Monmouthshire,  Anglesey,  Brecknockshire, 
Denbighshire,  Carnarvonshire,  Merioneth- 
shire, Radnorshire. 

The  following  Unions  paid  for  Delegates,  but  appear  not  to  have  been  repre- 
sented, viz. : — Bromley  (Kent),  Cirencester,  Eastry,  Evesham,  Festinioe,  Graves- 
end  and  Milton,  Keighley,  Long  Ashton,  Newbury,  Wrexham,  Wycomlie,  West- 
bury-on-Sevem. 

{Note, — Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  above  list  complete.  If  the 
names  of  any  of  those  present  at  the  Conference  are  omitted,  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  tickets  not  having  been  given  up,  or  having  been  either  insufficiently  or  not 
at  all  filled  in.] 


Thursday,  29TH  March. 

The  Right  Worshipful  the  Lord  Mayor  (wearing  his  robes  and 
chain  of  office)  took  the  chair  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  formally  opened 
the  Conference.     He  was  enthusiastically  greeted. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said — It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  open 
the  Conference  to-day.  You  are  engaged  on  a  very  important  work — 
work  which  has  a  very  great  influence  throughout  the  country.  I 
have  no  doubt  your  labours  will  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results. 
Without  further  preface  I  will  now  call  upon  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland to  move  a  resolution.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland — I  have  pleasure  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his  kindness  in  coming  here 
to-day  to  open  the  Conference.  For  many  years  we  have  been  allowed 
to  occupy  this  Hall  for  the  purposes  of  our  Annual  Conference,  and 
we  owe  much  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  offering  us  such 
facilities.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  building  better  adapted 
for  our  purpose.  It  is  another  sign  of  the  interest  which  the  City  of 
London  takes  in  all  that  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  know  that  the  Corporation  of  London  is,  like  another 
body,  of  which  I  myself  |have  the  honour  to  be  a  member,  not  always 
exempt  from  criticism.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  the  way  in  which  the 
Corporation  puts  itself  at  the  head  of  every  great  movement  which 
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we  all  as  a  nation  have  at  heart,  has  rendered  it  the  centre,  not  only 
of  the  city,  but  of  the  country.  (Cheers.)  We  are  especially  grateful 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  welcoming  us  here  on  this  occasion.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  Bous FIELD  (Chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee)  formally 
seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said — I  thank  you  for  the  all  too  generous 
terms  in  which  you  have  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks.  His  Grace 
has  not  overstated  the  wish  of  the  Corporation  to  help  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  it  affords  the  Corporation  very  great  pleasure  to 
lend  you  this  Hall,  and  to  place  it  and  its  accessories  entirely  at  your 
disposal  We  hope  that  for  many  years  your  Conferences  may  be 
held  here,  and  we  are  sure  they  will  always  be  of  great  public  utility. 
(Cheers.) 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  then  took  the  chair. 

Mr  Chance  (Hon.  Secretary)  read  letters  expressing  regret  for 
non-attendance  from  Mr  Chaplin,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Mr  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P.,  and  the  following  Local 
Government  Inspectors — Messrs  Dawson,  Kennedy,  Bircham,  Byam 
Davies,  Mozley,  Dansey ;  also  from  Sir  John  Hibbert  (President  of 
the  North-Western  Conference),  Sir  Robert  Giffen  (President  of  the 
South-Eastern  Conference),  Mr  J.  Cropper  (President  of  the  Northern 
Conference),  Mr  C.  P.  Bosanquet  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Northern 
Conference),  Captain  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawen,  the  Rev.  W.  Bury, 
and  Mr  C.  S.  Roundell ;  and  a  letter  announcing  the  serious  illness 
of  Mr  Murray  Browne  (Local  Ck)vernment  Board  Inspector),  whose 
death,  he  said,  which  they  had  now  to  deplore,  w&s  a  great  loss  to  the 
Poor  Law  administration  of  the  country. 

Mr  Chance  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

During  the  past  year.  Poor  I^w  Conferences  have  been  held  in 
every  district  of  England  and  Wales,  except  in  the  South  Wales 
district.  Of  the  twenty-three  papers  read  at  the  Conferences,  no 
fewer  than  eight  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor, 
and  this  fact  illustrates  the  great  interest  which  that  question  has 
excited  in  the  country.  New  ground  was  broken  in  a  paper  on  Poor 
Law  Accounts  at  the  North  Wales  Conference,  and  in  two  papers  on 
the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  at  the  North-Western  and  Yorkshire 
District  Conferences.  The  Committee  regret  that  no  Conference 
has  been  held  in  the  South  Wales  District  since  1897. 

The  following  changes  on  the  Committee  have  taken  place  during 
the  year ; — 

For  the  South  Midland  District,  Mr  I.  Harding  (Chairman,  Bed- 
ford) replaced  Mr  Arthur  Sperling  ;  for  the  Eastern  District,  Mr  F.  J. 
Crotch  (Vice-Chairman,  Norwich)  replaced  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hocking; 
for  the  South  Western  District,  Mrs  Fuller  (Chippenham),  Mr  R.  A. 
Moore-Stevens  (Chairman,  Torrington),  and  Mr  T.  Webber  (Chair- 
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man,  Falmouth),*  replaced  the  three  old  members ;  for  the  Yorkshire 
District,  Mr  Bentham  (Chairman,  Bradford)  and  Mr  Feldman 
(Kingston-upon-HuU),  replaced  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Aspinall  and  Mr 
E.  E.  Lawson ;  for  the  Northern  District,  Mr  J.  H.  Rodgers  (Chair- 
man, Newcastle-on-Tyne)  replaced  Mr  Beattie ;  for  the  North  Wales 
District,  Mrs  Casson  (Guardian,  Festiniog)  replaced  Mr  Hugh 
Thomas. 

At  the  West  Midland  Conference,  Mr  E.  W.  Cripps  was  elected 
in  the  place  of  Mr  Boughton-Knight,  but  the  Committee  have  to 
regret  his  death  last  year.  Mr  Cripps  had  been  for  many  years  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Cirencester  Board  of  Guardians,  and  was  a  man 
who  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  local  affairs  of  his  own  county. 
At  all  local  meetings,  whether  for  business  or  philanthropy,  no  one 
was  more  welcome  and  useful.  He  had  clear  strong  views  and  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  and 
supporter  of  Poor  Law  Conferences,  to  which  he  contributed  valuable 
papers,  and  at  which  he  spoke  frequently  and  always  to  good  purpose. 
His  death  has  consequently  been  a  great  loss  to  the  Committee,  and 
they  have  felt  that  a  special  reference  to  it  was  required. 

Mr  W.  Bousfield,  Rev.  Canon  Bury,  Mr  W.  Vallance,  Mr  Vulliamy, 
and  Mr  J.  Whittaker  were  re-elected  as  additional  members  of  the 
Committee  upon  their  term  of  office  coming  to  an  end. 

Mr  W.  Bousfield,  Dr  Rhodes,  Mr  W.  Chance,  and  Mr  Murray  were 
also  re-elected  as  Chairman  and  Hon.  Treasurer,  Vice-Chairman, 
Hon.  Secretary,  and  Assistant-Secretary  respectively. 

The  Committee  have  kindly  relieved  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
burden  of  editing  the  Reports  of  the  Central  Conferences,  and  have 
appointed  Mr  Haldane  Porter,  Barrister-at-law,  editor  of  the  Reports, 
with  the  remuneration  of  j£s  ^o^  ^^^  work,  which  is  one  of  consider- 
able responsibility  and  requires  much  attention  and  care. 

A  full  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  connected  with 
the  Conferences  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  April,  1899,  and  which 
showed  at  that  date  a  balance  of  jC^4'  ^S^'  iid.  at  the  Bank,  was 
sent  to  every  Board  of  Guardians  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  satisfactory  state  of  the  finances  has  enabled  the  Committee 
to  supply  proofs  of  papers  read  at  the  Conference,  free  of  any  charge, 
to  Guardians  attending  it. 

In  accordance  with  their  decision  to  submit  a  statement  of  the 
organisation,  objects,  and  rules  of  the  Central  Conferences  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Conference,  the  Committee  circulated  such  a 
statement  to  all  Boards  of  Guardians  in  December  last,  with  a  view 
to  inviting  suggestions  as  to  its  alteration  or  amendment  in  any 
particular.  This  statement  drew  forth  a  certain  number  of  replies, 
which  were  before  the  Committee  at  their  meeting  on  the  29th 
January  last,  and  the  statement  which  the  Committee  now  present  to 

*  Since  the  Report  was  written,  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Mr  T.  Weblier 
reached  the  Hon.  Secretary. 
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the  Conference  for  its  consideration  is  the  result  The  original 
statement,  the  memorandum  on  the  replies  from  Board  of  GuardiaDs, 
and  the  amended  statement  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Conference,  and 
will,  further,  be  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  Report 

The  Committee  wish  to  once  again  emphasise  their  opinion  that 
there  need  be  no  antagonism  between  themselves  and  the  newly 
formed  Poor  Law  Unions  Association.  There  seems  to  be  room  for 
both  bodies.  The  work  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  is  both  deliberative 
and  educative.  They  enable  large  numbers  of  Guardians  to  meet 
together  to  give  information,  compare  notes  and  exchange  views,  and 
thus  make  for  uniformity  in  Poor  Law  administration,  which  is  so 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  Poor  Law  Unions 
Association  goes  a  step  further  in  taking  action  to  influence  the 
Legislature  or  the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  public  in  directions 
in  which  Guardians  are  generally  agreed.  The  establishment  oi  the 
Association  has  enabled  the  Committee  to  recommend  to  this  Con- 
ference the  rescinding  of  one  of  its  original  objects,  namely,  that  of 
communicating  with  the  (Jovernment  or  Parliament  on  Poor  Law 
subjects,  which,  however,  has,  owing  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  Central  Conference,  been  seldom  made  use  of.  If  the  Conference 
endorse  this  recommendation,  the  risk  of  overlapping  in  the  work  of 
the  two  bodies,  which  might  cause  friction  between  them,  will  be 
avoided.  Several  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  (including  its  Chairman,  whose  valuable  services  to  the 
work  of  Poor  Law  Conferences  are  well  known)  are  also  members 
of  the  Committee,  and  this  should  ensure  the  two  organisations 
working  together  in  close  and  friendly  co-operation. 

The  Committee  have  arranged  for  a  portrait  and  biographical 
notice  of  Mr  Albert  Pell,  for  so  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  who  has  for  so  long  played  a  prominent  part  in  public 
life,  and  especially  in  all  social  questions,  to  appear  with  the  official 
Report  of  the  Conference. 

They  have  again  to  express  their  indebtedness  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  for  placing  their  magnificent 
hall  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conference,  and  have  further  to  con- 
gratulate the  Conference  on  securing  the  services  as  President  of  so 
distinguished  a  nobleman  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
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APPENDIX    I. 

The  following  Statement  relating  to  the  Organisation,  &c., 
OF  THE  Central  Poor  Law  Conferences,  was  adopted  by 
THE  Committee  at  their  Meeting  on  the  15TH  February 

1899,  AND  was  circulated  TO   ALL   BOARDS  OF  GUARDIANS  IN 

December  1899,  for  their  opinion  thereon. 


I. — Abstract  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  relating  to  the  holding  of  these  Conferences. 

(See  Orders  of  17th  September  1883,  and  2nd  December  1897.) 

(a.)  Representation  of  Boards  of  Guardians, 

The  number  of  Representatives,  which  Boards  of  Guardians  may 
by  resolution  authorise  to  attend  the  Central  Conference  held  in 
London  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  varies  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  Union  from  the  place  of  meeting. 

(i.)  If  the  Union  be  within  a  fifty  miles  radius  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  not  more  than  three  Guardians  and  the  Clerk  may  be 
authorised  to  attend  it  at  such  expense. 

(2.)  If  the  Union  be  outside  a  fifty  miles  radius  from  the  place  of 
the  meeting,  not  more  than  two  Guardians  and  the  Clerk  may  be 
authorised  to  attend  it  at  such  expense. 

(b.)  Payment  of  Expenses  of  Representatives. 

Boards  of  Guardians  may  pay  the  reasonable  expenses  of  their 
representatives  attending  the  Conference.* 

(c.)  Purchase  of  Copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Conferences. 

Boards  of  Guardians  may  purchase  so  many  copies  of  the  Report 
of  the  Conference  as  they  may,  by  resolution,  determine.! 

II, — Organisation  of  the  Committee  as  settled  at  the 
Central  Poor  Law  Conference  of  1895. 

The  Committee  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conferences  consists  of 
three  representatives  annually  elected  by  each  of  the  twelve  Poor 
Law  District  Conferences  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  a  certain 
number  of  co-optated  members,  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the 
number  of  elected  representatives. 

*  These  expenses  have  been  held  to  include  a  charge  made  for  admission  to 
the  Conference. 

t  These  Reports  are  published  by  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son»  Orchard  House» 
2  and  4  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster.     Price,  is.  each  copy. 
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The  co-optated  members  are  appointed  for  two  years,  and  one 
half  of  them  retire  by  rotation  in  each  year,  but  are  eligible  for 
re-election. 

The  Committee  is  authorised  to  make  necessary  arrangements 
for  holding  the  Central  Conferences  annually,  or  more  frequently  if 
necessary,  to  select  the  subjects  for  discussion,  and  the  readers  of 
the  papers,  and  to  annually  appoint  a  President  to  take  the  chair  at 
the  Conferences. 

III. — Objects  of  the  Committee  as  Defined  in  1877. 

(i.)  To  promote  the  establishment  of  District  Poor  Ijiw  Con 
ferences. 

(2.)  To  arrange  business  connected  with  the  various  District 
Conferences. 

(3.)  To  furnish  information,  and  to  assist  in  organising  District 
Conferences,  but  not  in  any  way  to  supersede  or  interfere  with  local 
action. 

(4.)  To  contribute  information  on  matters  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

(5.)  To  receive  and  consider  suggestions  from  District  Confer- 
ences ;  and 

(6.)  To  communicate  with  the  Government  and  with  Parliament 
on  Poor  Law  subjects. 

IV. — Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Proceedings  at 
Central  Conferences,  to  be  Submitted  to  the  next 
Central  Conference. 

(i.)  Papers  read  at  the  Conference  shall  in  no  case  exceed  thirt)' 
minutes  in  the  reading  of  them,  and  where  there  are  two  or  more 
papers  read  on  the  same  subject,  they  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
minutes  each. 

(2.)  Persons  wishing  to  speak  must  send  up  their  names  and 
Unions  to  the  President,  and  the  order  of  the  speakers  shall  be  that 
in  which  their  names  have  been  received,  unless  the  President  decide 
otherwise. 

(3.)  The  limit  of  time  for  speakers  shall  be  five  minutes,  but  it 
shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
ference, to  extend  the  time  allowed  to  any  speaker. 

(4.)  Where  a  special  speaker  is  invited  by  the  Committee  to  lead 
off  the  discussion  on  any  paper,  that  speaker  shall  be  allowed  fifteen 
minutes. 

(5.)  All  speakers,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  asking  questions,  or 
in  rising  to  points  of  order,  shall  address  the  Conference  from  the 
platform. 

(6.)  No  resolution,  except  for  the  conduct  of  business,  shall  be 
allowed. 
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(7.)  The  President  for  the  year  shall  be  selected  by  the  Com- 
mittee. In  his  absence,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
preside  at  the  Conference,  or  in  the  absence  of  both,  then  the  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or  in  the  absence  of  all  three,  then  some 
other  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  person  vacating  the  chair. 


APPENDIX  II. 


Replies  to  the  above  Statement  were  received  from  50 
Boards,  of  which  26  had  no  remarks  to  make,  or  took 
NO  action  in  the  matter,  and  the  following  Memo- 
randum WAS  DRAWN  UP  BY  THE  HON.  SECRETARY,  AND  CON- 
SIDERED BY  THE  Committee  at  its  Meeting  on  the  29TH 
January  1900. 


I.  Poor  Law  Conferences  Order.  —  (a)  The  following  Unions 
have  suggested  that  the  representation  at  the  Central  Conferences 
should  be  uniform,  />.,  that  every  Board  should  be  entitled  to  send 
the  same  number  of  representatives : — 

Barton-upon-Irwell,  Cannock,  Eastbourne,  Sculcoates,  and 
Toxteth  Park. 

[Note.  —  The  Committee  approached  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  a  view  to  getting  the  Poor  Law  Conferences  Order 
altered  in  the  way  suggested.  They  wished  that  each  Board  should 
be  entitled  to  appoint  three  delegates  only  to  attend  the  Central 
Conference.  They  pointed  out  that  no  Board  within  a  fifty  miles 
radius  of  London  (including  London  itself)  objected  to  the  change, 
but  rather  that  they  saw  the  justice  of  it.  The  Local  Government 
Board,  however,  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to  taking  away  repre- 
sentations already  granted,  and  all  they  would  do  (and  which  they 
did  by  the  amending  Order  of  the  2nd  December  1897)  was  to 
increase  the  representation  of  Unions  beyond  the  fifty  miles  radius 
from  two  delegates  only  to  three  delegates. 

I  think  that  the  Committee  should  again  approach  the  Local 
Government  Board,  with  a  view  to  securing  uniform  representation 
irrespective  of  any  distance  limit.] 

(^.)  The  following  suggestion  is  made  by  the  Kingston-upon-Hull 
Incorporation  of  the  Poor  : — 

(Extract  from  a  Letter  dated  the  ^th  January  1900.) 

"  The  Guardians  suggest  that  your  Committee  should  take  into 
consideration  and  approach  the  Local  Government  Board  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  an  increase  in  the  present  allowance  for  expenses 
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to  Guardians  attending  Conferences.  As  you  are  aware,  we  are  only 
now  allowing  travelling  expenses  and  7s.  6d.  per  day,  or  15&  when 
absence  from  home  at  night  is  necessary. 

"In  the  case  of  a  Provincial  Conference,  which  often  necessitates 
absence  from  home  from  early  in  the  morning,  the  amount  allowed 
barely  covers  actual  and  necessary  expenses,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Central  Conference  the  ordinary  hotel  expenses  in  London  more 
than  absorb  the  15  s.  per  day  allowed,  and  Guardians  are  in  conse- 
quence out  of  pocket.  We  suggest  that  at  least  ^i.  is.  per  day 
should  be  allowed,  particularly  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a 
Settlement  Officer  removing  a  pauper  is  usually  allowed  travelling 
expenses  and  ^i.  is.  per  day,  and  it  scarcely  seems  reasonable  that 
Guardians  away  from  home  on  public  business  should  be  paid  less 
than  one  of  their  officers. 

^  Some  of  the  Guardians  of  this  Incorporation  are  City  Councillors. 
If  they  go  away  from  home  on  the  business  of  the  Corporation  they 
are  allowed  first-class  railway  fare  and  £2,  is,  per  day.  Surely  there 
should  not  be  such  a  distinction  in  the  matter  of  expenses  between 
an  individual  who  is  performmg  his  duties  on  the  one  hand  as  a  City 
Councillor  and  on  the  other  as  a  Guardian." 

II.  (a,)  Co-cptated  Members, — The  Kingston-upon-HuU  Incor- 
poration suggest  that  the  co-optated  members  should  be  nominated 
and  elected  by  the  Conference  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  and  not  by  the 
Committee. 

The  following  Unions  recommend  that  there  should  be  no  co- 
optated  members  of  the  Committee  : — 

Cardiff,  Northampton,  Prescot,  Sculcoates. 

(^.)  Members  generally, — The  Brixworth  Board  of  Guardians 
desire  that  "none  but  Guardians  and  Clerks  be  members  of  the 
Central  Committee." 

The  Sculcoates  Board  of  Guardians  recommend  that  the  number 
of  elected  representatives  be  increased. 

III.  Objects  of  the  Committa. — Mr  Vulliamy,  a  Member  of  the 
Committee,  thinks  it  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  Objects  of 
the  Committee  should  not  now  be  modified  in  view  of  the  existence 
of  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions.  It  seems  to  him  that  4  and 
6  of  the  Objects  properly  belong  to  that  Association,  and  not  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences. 

The  Hon.  Mrs  Cropper  expresses  an  opinion  to  the  same  effect. 

IV.  Rules, — Rule  3 — The  Leigh  Board  of  Guardians  suggest 
that  the  words  "  with  the  consent  of  the  Conference  "  be  eliminated. 

Rule  4 — The  Kingston-upon-Hull  Incorporation  suggest  that 
this  Rule  should  read  as  follows : — 

"  When  a  special  speaker  is  invited  to  lead  off  the  discussion  on 
any  paper,  that  speaker,  and  also  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  any 
paper,  §baU  be  allowed  fifteen  minutes," 
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They  give  as  a  reason  for  the  suggested  alteration  that  the  reader 
of  the  paper  and  the  invited  speaker  have  between  them  forty-five 
minutes  in  which  to  place  their  views  before  the  Conference,  whilst 
under  the  present  rules  a  speaker  desirous  of  leading  the  opposition 
has  only  five  minutes  in  which  to  combat  the  arguments  of  the  pre- 
ceding forty-five  minutes.  Although  (they  say)  the  rule  is  rather 
difficult  to  frame  so  as  to  be  fair  all  round,  they  think  the  Committee 
will  appreciate  the  point  raised,  and  will  accept  the  suggestion,  or  in 
some  other  way  deal  with  the  question  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Rule  5 — The  Kingston-upon-Hull  Incorporation  suggest  that  this 
rule  should  run  as  follows : — 

"  All  speakers,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  asking  questions  or  in 
rising  to  points  of  order,  shall  address  the  Conference  either  from  the 
platform  or,  at  the  option  of  the  speaker,  from  his  seat." 

They  give  the  following  reasons  for  their  suggestion,  viz.,  that  it 
is  found  that  most  speakers  in  a  deliberative  assembly  prefer  to  speak 
from  the  place  where  they  are  sitting,  and  if  it  is  not  required  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  most  other  deliberative  assemblies,  that  any 
person  desirous  of  speaking  should  do  so  from  any  particular  place, 
it  cannot  be  necessary  in  the  Conference,  and  they  are  further  of 
opinion  that  the  suggested  alteration  of  the  rule  would  not  only  tend 
to  the  more  orderly  conduct  of  the  proceedings,  but  would  also  save 
time. 

Rule  6 — The  following  Boards  express  their  opinion  that  resolu- 
tions should  be  allowed : — 

Brixworth,  Cardiff,  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  King's  Norton,  Prescot, 
Rugby,  Sculcoates,  and  Wandsworth  and  Clapham. 

The  Sculcoates  and  Gateshead  Boards  wish  resolutions  to  be 
allowed,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Conference  that  they 
should  be  moved. 

The  Brixworth,  Burton-upon-Trent,  and  King's  Norton  Boards 
wish  that  the  rule  should  be  struck  out  altogether. 

The  Bradfield  Board  particularly  approve  of  the  regulation  as 
it  stands. 

Rule  7 — The  Kingston-upon-Hull  Incorporation  suggest  that  the 
words  "person  vacating  the  chair"  be  deleted,  and  the  words  "by 
the  Conference  "  substituted  for  them. 

Generally. 

The  following  Boards  have  expressed  their  approval  of  the  State- 
ment as  it  stands : — 

Barton  Regis,  Bradfield,  Ipswich,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Medway,  and 
Potterspury. 

The  following  Boards  have  no  remarks  to  make  upon  the  State- 
ment : — 

Alverstoke,  Bridge,  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge,  Bristol,  Croydon, 
Fylde,  Lewisham,  Louth,  Walton,  Walton-out-relief,  Norton-out-relief, 

2  R 
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Pocklington,  Prestwich,  St  Pancras,  South  Shields,  Stepney,  Welling 
ton  (Somerset),  and  Worksop. 

The  following  Boards  have  notified  that  they  do  not  take  any 
action  in  the  matter : — 

Dorking,  Hawarden,  Portsca  Island,  St  Marylebone,  Tuwcester, 
Wakefield,  Warwick,  and  West  Ham. 


APPENDIX  III. 

Action  of  the  Committee  after  Consider atiok  of  the 

Memorandum. 

The  Committee  decided  to  approach  the  Local  Government 
Board  again  with  a  view  to  securing  uniform  representation  at  the 
Conferences,  but  to  take  no  action  in  the  matter  of  an  increase  in 
the  present  allowances  for  expenses  of  delegates  attending  them. 
They  amended  the  original  Statement  as  follows  : — 
(i.)  By  inserting  the  words  "(being  Guardians  or  Clerks  to 
Guardians) "  after  the  words  "  three  representatives "   in    line  one 

of  n. ; 

(2.)  By  substituting  the  words  "consider,  and  deal  with  "  for  the 
words  **  and  consider  "  in  No.  5,  and  by  eliminating  No.  6  of  III.  ;  and 
(3.)  By  eliminating  No.  4  of  IV. 
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Revised  Statement  Relating  to  the  Organisation,  ^c.,  of 
the  Central  Poor  Law  Conferences,  Adoptkd  by  the 
Committee,  after  Considering  the  above  Memorandum, 
AT  their  Meeting  on  the  29TH  January  1900,  for  Sub- 
mission TO  THE  Central  Conference. 

I. — Abstract  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  Relating  to  the  Holding  of  these  Conferences. 

(See  Orders  of  17th  September  1883,  and   2nd    December    1807.) 
(a)  Representation  of  Boards  of  Guardians. 

The  number  of  representatives  which  Boards  of  Guardians  may 
by  resolution  authorise  to  attend  the  Central  Conference  held  in 
London  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  varies  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  Union  from  the  place  of  meeting. 

(i.)  If  the  Union  be  within  a  fifty  miles  radius  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  not  more  than  three  Guardians  and  the  Clerk  may  be  autho- 
rised to  attend  it  at  such  expense. 
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(2.)  If  the  Union  be  outside  a  fifty  miles  radius  from  the  place 
of  the  meeting,  not  more  than  two  Guardians  and  the  Clerk  may  be 
authorised  to  attend  it  at  such  expense. 

(b.)  Payment  of  Expenses  of  Representatives, 

Boards  of  Guardians  may  pay  the  reasonable  expenses  of  their 
representatives  attending  the  Conference.* 

(c.)  Purchase  of  Copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Conferences, 

Boards  of  Guardians  may  purchase  so  many  copies  of  the  Report 
of  the  Conference  as  they  may,  by  resolution,  determine.! 

II. — Organisation  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conferences  consists  of 
three  representatives  (being  Guardians  or  Clerks  to  Guardians),  annu- 
ally elected  by  each  of  the  twelve  Poor  Law  District  Conferences  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  co-optated  members, 
not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  number  of  elected  representatives. 

The  co-optated  members  are  appointed  for  two  years,  and  one 
half  of  them  retire  by  rotation  in  each  year,  but  are  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

The  Committee  is  authorised  to  make  necessary  arrangements  for 
holding  the  Central  Conferences  annually  or  more  frequently  if  neces- 
sary, to  select  the  subjects  for  discussion  and  the  readers  of  the 
papers,  and  to  annually  appoint  a  President  to  take  the  chair  at  the 
Conferences. 

III. — Objects.  OF  the  Committee. 

(i.)  To  promote  the  establishment  of  District  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences \ 

(2.)  To  arrange  business  connected  with  the  various  District 
Conferences ; 

(3.)  To  furnish  information,  and  to  assist  in  organising  District 
Conferences,  but  not  in  any  way  to  supersede  or  interfere  with  local 
action ; 

(4.)  To  contribute  information  on  matters  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws ; 

(5.)  To  receive,  consider,  and  deal  with  suggestions  from  District 
Conferences. 

IV. — Rules    for    the    Regulation   of    the    Proceedings   at 

Central  Conferences. 

(i.)  Papers  read  at  the  Conference  shall  in  no  case  exceed  thirty 
minutes  in  the  reading  of  them,  and  where  there  are  two  or  more 

*  These  expenses  have  been  held  to  include  a  charge  made  for  admission  to 
the  Conference. 

t  These  Reports  are  published  by  Messrs  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Orchard  House, 
2  and  4  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster.     Price,  is.  each  copy. 
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papers  read  on  the  same  subject,  they  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
minutes  each. 

(2.)  Persons  wishing  to  speak  must  send  up  their  names  and 
Unions  to  the  President,  and  the  order  of  the  speakers  shall  be  that 
in  which  their  names  have  been  received,  unless  the  President  decide 
otherwise. 

(3.)  The  limit  of  time  for  speakers  shall  be  five  minutes,  but  it 
shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
ference, to  extend  the  time  allowed  to  any  speaker. 

(4.)  All  speakers,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  asking  questions  or 
in  nsing  to  points  of  order,  shall  address  the  Conference  from  the 
platform. 

(5.)  No  resolution,  except  for  the  conduct  of  business,  shall  be 
allowed. 

(6.)  The  President  for  the  year  shall  be  selected  by  the  Com- 
mittee. In  his  absence,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
preside  at  the  Conference,  or  in  the  absence  of  both,  then  the 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or  in  the  absence  of  all  three, 
then  some  other  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  person  vacating  the 
chair. 


Mr  BousFiELD  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report.  He  said 
there  was  only  one  matter  for  regret,  that  the  South  Wales  Conference 
had  practically  suspended  its  meetings  for  the  last  two  years.  At  the 
Committee's  meeting  on  the  previous  afternoon,  a  representative  of 
the  South  Wales  Conference  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  re- 
constituting the  Conference,  and  he  (Mr  Bousfield)  hoped  that  during 
the  present  year  the  Conference  might  be  revived.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  most  important  part  of  the  Report  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  rules, 
which  would  later  in  the  day  engage  the  attention  of  the  Conference. 

Dr  Rhodes  (Chorlton)  formally  seconded  the  proposition,  which 
was  carried. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  the  following  announcement : — 
An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  Schools  of  Ix)ndon 
will  be  held  in  the  Church  House  and  the  Westminster  Town  Hall 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  July  next 
Almost  all  the  Poor  l^w  Schools  of  )>ondon,  including  the  Roman 
Catholic  Schools,  are  taking  part,  and,  in  addition,  there  will  be 
exhibits  of  work  by  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending 
Young  Servants,  and  the  Association  for  Befriending  Boys. 

Musical  performances  will  be  given  by  massed  choirs  and  bands 
from  the  schools,  and  also  by  individual  schools.  The  musical 
arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  assisted 
by  Mr  J.  E.  Borland,  Mus.  Bac,  F.R.C.O. 
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A  series  of  drill  performances  will  also  be  given.  The  exhibits 
of  drawing,  needlework,  cookery,  woodwork,  and  other  technical  and 
and  trade  subjects  will  be  displayed  in  the  Westminster  Town  Hall. 
Full  announcements  of  the  arrangements  will  be  made  at  a  later 
stage. 

It  is  felt  that  this  exhibition  will  be  of  great  importance  both  in 
showing  how  much  excellent  work  is  being  done  by  the  schools,  and 
in  stimulating  further  educational  progress. 

The  expenses  of  such  an  exhibition  must  necessarily  be  heavy, 
and  help  will  be  welcomed,  either  in  the  form  of  subscriptions  or  of 
guarantees,  towards  the  deficiency  that  may  arise. 

The  Earl  of  Stamford  is  provisionally  acting  as  Treasurer,  the 
Rev.  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  Warden  of  the  Bermondsey  Settlement,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  Mr  H.  £.  Kershaw,  of  the 
Islington  Board  of  Guardians,  as  Hon.  Secretary. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Poor  Law 
Schools  Exhibition  Committee,  Bermondsey  Settlement,  S.E. 

Mr  Lloyd  Baker  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  West  Midland  Poor 
Law  Conference)  said  he  wished  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  loss  they  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr  Murray  Browne. 
It  would  be  severely  felt  in  many  branches  of  philanthropy.  Mr 
Murray  Browne  was  one  of  the  first  Secretaries  of  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  assisting  discharged  prisoners.  To  the  last  his  heart 
was  in  his  work,  and  he  devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes.  Mr  Murray  Browne  was 
associated,  as  some  of  them  might  remember,  with  his  (the  speaker's) 
father  in  establishing  the  Poor  Law  Conferences. 

Mr  BousFiELD  reminded  the  Conference  that  at  the  previous 
gathering  they  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  a  very  distinguished 
President,  Lord  Beauchamp,  and  they  would,  he  knew,  all  deeply 
sympathise  with  his  lordship  in  the  loss  of  his  brother,  who  had  been 
suddenly  cut  off  while  serving  with  the  forces  in  South  Africa. 

The  President  said :  I  always  feel,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
that  a  speaker  who  addresses  an  audience  without  much  personal 
knowledije  of  the  practical  working  of  the  system  under  review, 
labours  under  considerable  difficulty  in  the  presence  of  a  company 
of  experts.  If  he  confines  himself  to  those  generalities  with  regard 
to  which  ordinary  experience  enables  him  to  form  an  opinion,  he 
runs  considerable  danger  of  wearying  his  hearers  by  the  solemn  and 
tedious  enunciation  of  what  are  only  too  probably,  in  their  ears,  the 
most  obvious  of  platitudes ;  while  if  he  is  rash  enough  to  endeavour 
to  deal  with  details,  he  is  almost  certain  to  commit  himself  to  some 
statement  more  interesting  than  the  aforesaid  platitudes  only  in  pro- 
portion to  its  absurdity.  And  this  is  the  more  likely  to  happen  at  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  divergencies  of  opinion  with  regard  both 
to  principle  and  to  practice,  even  among  those  best  qualified  by 
sound    judgment    and  experience  to   come   to  a   conclusion,    are 
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common,  and  when  a  keen  interest  in  the  matter  under  discussion 
is  taken  by  a  daily  increasing  number  of  classes  and  |)ersons.  For 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  a  very  different  order  of  questions  has  taken  a  strong  hold  of 
the  public  mind  from  that  which  engaged  general  attention  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  present  century.  For  many  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  Poor  Law  men's  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  criticism  and  reorganisation  of  political  and  social  institutions, 
while  of  late  far  more  interest  has  been  taken  than  before  in  the 
distribution  and  employment  of  wealth.  Formerly  students  of 
political  economy  were  mainly  busied  with  the  consideration  of  the 
bearing  of  its  principles  upon  local  and  imperial  taxation,  whereas 
now  we  hear  far  more  of  them  in  relation  to  private  and  personal 
property.  And  concomitantly  with  this,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  or 
perhaps  as  a  little  of  both,  these  principles  themselves  have  been 
re-examined,  challenged,  and  sifted  in  a  very  drastic  manner.  When 
such  a  spirit  is  abroad  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  theories  of  Poor 
Law  relief,  which  some  time  ago  received  general  acceptance,  and 
everything  connected  with  the  alleviation  or  prevention  of  f)Overt>', 
show  a  tendency  to  come  into  the  crucible  :  and  this  has  been  further 
promoted  by  the  extension  of  representative  management,  and  the 
elimination  of  a  highly  educated  but  non-representative  element  from 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  I  need  not  refer  as  an  illustration 
to  the  recrudescence  of  the  old  dispute  as  to  the  value  of  outdoor  as  com- 
pared with  indoor  relief.  And  in  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
hope  the  distinction  between  the  exercise  of  charity,  properly  so-called, 
and  the  statutory  relief  of  distress,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  to 
whom  the  administration  of  the  Poor  I^w  is  entrusted.  That  dis- 
tinction is  obvious,  and  may  be  defined  in  tw^o  ways.  To  begin  with, 
charity,  to  be  worth  the  name,  must  be  voluntary,  and  must  spring 
from  the  highest  motives.  Charity  which  is  exacted  from  me  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  is  not  charity  at  all.  Neither  is  it  charity  if  the 
motive  of  its  operation  is  some  advantage  or  credit,  direct  or  indirect, 
which  I  may  derive  therefrom.  The  right  to  relief  in  destitution, 
whether  it  be  regarded  as  having  its  origin  in  the  nature  of  things,  or 
as  being  the  creation  of  human  laws,  is  a  claim  which  can  be  enforced 
under  legal  sanctions,  and  for  which  no  individuSl  or  body  of  in- 
dividuals can  take  credit,  unless  perhaps  it  be  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
It  was  a  forgetfulness  of  these  facts  which  was  the  radical  vice  of  the  old 
Poor  Law.  The  enactments  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  efforts,  like 
so  many  endeavours  of  that  day,  to  make  people  moral  or  charitable 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  as  such  were  doomed  to  failure.  Another 
distinction  which  may  be  drawn  between  charitable  and  Poor  Law 
relief  is  that  he  who  is  exercising  the  former  is  dealing  with  his  own 
monev,  *  r,  if  not  with  his  own  money,  with  that  which  has  ex  hypth 
these  been  entrusted  to  him  with  a  wide  and  generous  discretion  as  to 
its  application,  while  the  administrator  of  the  latter  is  dealing  with 
that  of  others,  as  well  as,  and  probably  to  a  much  greater  extent 
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than  his  own,  under  a  trust  which  limits  more  or  less  definitely  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  to  spend  it.  And  it  is  especially  important  to 
remember  this  in  these  days  when  the  proportionate  relation  between 
representation  and  taxation  is  no  longer  observed.  Sydney  Smith  said 
that  it  was  impossible  for  A  to  see  B  in  distress  without  wishing  C  to 
relieve  him,  and  we  sometimes  hear  arguments  used  which  incline  us 
to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  A  to  see  B  in 
distress  without  his  compelling  C  *  to  relieve  him  !  I  have  been 
struck  when  serving  on  local  authorities  at  the  tendency  some- 
times shown  to  ignore  this  distinction  between  meum  and  tuum,  I 
have  more  than  once  heard  proposals  for  expenditure  supported 
by  the  members  of  such  bodies  by  some  such  remark  as  this :  "  If 
this  appeal  was  made  to  you  as  a  private  individual  would  you  not 
meet  it  ? "  And  I  have  replied,  "  Very  likely  I  might,  but  in  that 
case  I  should  be  spending  my  own  money,  whereas  now  I  am  dealing 
under  trust  with  that  of  other  people."  It  is  perhaps  hardly  worth 
while  to  detain  you  by  pointing  out  the  bearing  of  such  considerations 
as  these  upon  a  question  which  has  recently  been  very  much  to  the 
front,  I  mean  that  of  old  age  pensions,  because  the  probability  of 
legislation  in  this  direction  appears  to  become  daily  more  remote. 
I  can  scarcely  recollect  an  instance  of  so  much  light  having  been 
thrown  upon  any  problem  of  the  day  by  full  discussion  in  so  short  a 
time  as  upon  this.  The  scheme  has  at  first  sight  a  very  attractive 
appearance,  and  a  great  many  of  us  were  strongly  disposed  to  regard 
it  with  favour,  but  the  more  it  has  been  ventilated  the  greater  the 
difficulties  connected  with  and  the  objections  to  it  appear,  and  the 
further  it  seems  to  be  from  realisation.  The  strong  opposition  of 
the  Friendly  Societies,  which,  after  so  chequered  a  career,  appear 
to  be  daily  strengthening  their  position,  extending  their  operations, 
and  receiving  more  and  more  support  from  the  lower  classes,  and 
which  have  done  on  the  whole  so  magnificent  a  work,  is  in  itself 
an  element  which  the  legislature  must  under  all  circumstances  take 
into  very  grave  consideration.  Before  I  sit  down  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  weak-minded  and 
imbecile,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  rather  pressing  importance,  as  the 
Government  have  shown  some  signs  of  an  intention  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  legislation,  and  it  would  be  very  regrettable  if  any  hasty  or 
ill-considered  measure  were  passed  with  regard  to  it  without  its  having 
been  thoroughly  thrashed  out  by  those  best  qualified  for  such  an 
undertaking.  I  fear  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  lunacy  in 
this  and  in  other  countries  is  increasing,  but  that  increase  is  probably 
not  so  great  as  may  be  imagined.  It  is  in  part  apparent  only,  and 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  multitudes  of  cases  which  formerly  were  treated 
or  neglected  at  home  now  find  their  way  to  public  institutions.  I  can 
myself  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  an  old  man  who  had  dwelt  for 
years  in  a  sort  of  tent  on  the  highway  under  the  hedge,  and  who  lived 
on  snakes,  hedgehogs,  &c.,  and  who  cut  off  the  ears  and  tail  of  his 
donkey  (as  he  told  the  bench  before  whom  he  was  summoned  for 
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cruelty  to  animals),  because  he  wished  to  turn  it  into  a  horse  !  And 
this  was  within  thirty  miles  of  Ix)ndon.  Nothing  of  this  kind  would 
be  permitted  in  these  days,  and  such  a  case  would  find  its  way  either 
to  the  Workhouse  or  the  County  Asylum.  And  so  far  as  the  County 
Asylum  is  concerned,  something  must  before  long  be  done.  The 
requirements  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  (who  are  practically 
almost  entirely  unchecked  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority)  are  so 
exacting,  and  the  pressure  upon  4.ocal  Authorities  to  add  to  as  well 
as  to  improve  asylums  is  so  great,  that  they  cannot  continue  much 
longer  to  be  maintained  entirely  by  local  funds.  Sooner  or  later, 
but  the  sooner  the  better,  Government  should  take  over  the  asylums 
as  they  have  the  prisons.  Considerable  economy  would  no  doubt 
result  in  the  one  case  as  it  has  in  the  other.  But  something  more 
valuable  even  than  economy  would  follow.  It  would  be  possible  to 
separate  the  various  forms  of  lunacy  in  a  way  which  cannot  now  be 
done,  and  especially  to  keep  the  imbecile  and  weak-minded  from 
contact  with  the  actually  insane.  This  is  an  object  of  the  first  im- 
portance. At  present  all  kinds  of  cases  are  too  often  treated  in  the 
same  building,  and  though  I  know  that  the  best  arrangements 
possible  under  the  circumstances  are  made  by  those  in  authority  to 
keep  the  imbecile  apart  from  the  insane,  it  is  in  practice  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  at  the  best,  the  association  with  the  place  must  exercise 
a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  minds  and  spirits  of  those  who  cannot  be 
called  lunatics  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word.  If  all  public  asylums 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  it  would  be  possible  to  use  one  asylum 
for  one  class  of  cases,  and  that  in  an  adjoining  county  for  another, 
and  thus  untold  benefits  would  be  conferred  on  sufferers  roost 
deserving  of  our  consideration  and  sympathy,  without  any  additional 
charge  upon  the  public. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  dwell  so   long  on   the  position    and 
features  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  as  it  does  not  come  within 
the  sphere  of  control  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities.     I   have  done  so 
because  I  fear  that  until  this  matter  is  determined,  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  any  solution   of  that   much  vexed 
question — the  treatment  of  the  weak-minded  in  Workhouses.     The 
proposal  to  inaugurate  Cottage  Homes,  &c.,  for  this  class  is  pre- 
mature until  you  have  grappled  with  the  larger  question.     It  there- 
fore becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  that  Government  should  be 
pressed  to  legislate  in  this  direction.     It  will  then  be  time  to  discuss 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  expediency  of  treating  imbeciles  in  the 
Workhouse.     I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it 
I  know  that  many  lay  considerable  stress  on  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  constant  association  with  home,  and  with  the  surround- 
ings of  it,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  underestimate  its  influence. 
But  one  thing  is  clear,  remembering  how  much  patience  and  forbear- 
ance most  of  these  cases  demand,  how  much  even  permanent  harm 
may  be  done  by  inconsiderate  and  hasty  words  or  actions,  how  greatly 
the  conditions  under  which  the  poor  live  make  constant  attention 
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to  such  considerations  difficult,  and  how  much  improvement  may  be 
made  in  the  mental  condition  of  many  of  those  afflicted,  if  taken 
when  young,  and  dwelt  with  by  trained  experts,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
in  the  majority  of  instances  they  are  better  off  in  a  public  institution 
than  at  home.  I  have  only  now  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention, 
and  perhaps  to  earn  my  best  title  to  your  gratitude  by  dismissing  you 
without  further  comment  to  the  consideration  of  the  business  before 
you.     (Cheers). 

Mr  BousFiELD,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  Rules.  He  then  read  the  statement  relating  to  the  organisation, 
&C.,  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conferences,  adopted  by  the  Committee 
at  their  meeting  on  29th  January  1900.  (See  Appendix  IV.  to  Report 
of  Committee,  page  562). 

Mr  BousFiELD  said  the  Committee  had  always  objected  to  the 
rule  under  which  Boards  of  Guardians  at  a  distance  from  London 
had  not  been  allowed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  as  many  representatives 
as  those  Boards  nearer  London.  The  Committee  had  endeavoured 
to  get  equality  of  treatment  for  all  the  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout 
the  country.  The  Committee  had  acted  under  a  sense  of  great 
responsibility,  and  had  endeavoured  to  frame  rules  which  were  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  great  object  they  all  had  at  heart.  The 
Poor  Law  system  in  England  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
developments  existing  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  England  at  the 
present  time  showed  a  marked  advance  in  social  organisation  as 
compared  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Germans,  who  weighed 
social  questions  very  carefully,  had  given  close  attention  to  the 
English  Poor  Law  and  its  administration,  and  in  a  book  by  one  of 
their  leading  authorities'"'  (Dr  Aschrott)  the  papers  and  discussions  at 
the  vanous  Poor  Law  Conferences  were  deemed  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  Conferences  had  had  a  chequered  and  interesting 
career.  In  the  volume  of  Conference  Reports  for  1896  there  w^as  < 
a  valuable  account  of  the  history  of  the  Conferences  up  to  that  period 
by  his  friend  Mr  Chance,  and  he  (the  speaker)  did  not  think  that 
there  was  anywhere  else  so  much  information  to  be  obtained  on  the 
subject.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  rules  had  been  gradually  evolved  to 
meet  requirements,  and  those  which  he  was  proposing  that  day  were 
in  the  main  those  upon  which  the  Conference  had  been  worked 
hitherto,  but  from  time  to  time  experience  showed  how  improvements 
might  be  made.  The  Committee  were  largely,  as  they  would  see, 
a  representative  one.  It  consisted  of  members  appointed  by  the 
various  District  Conferences.  The  point  of  discussion  in  1895  was 
whether  the  Committee  could  not  be  appointed  by  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  District  Conferences  were  the 
constituent  bodies,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  elect  them  by 
the  votes  of  the  separate  Boards  of  Guardians.     The  Committee  had 

■  ■»■■         I  I  11  II  B^-^^^  ^— ^^  gl.l^l,     ■!■■  ■■^■■1  ■»■!!  ,  ■  ^  l> 

*  The  English  Poor  Law  System,  Past  and  Present,  by  Dr  P.  F.  Aschrott 
(Prussian  District  Judge),  translated  by  H.  Preston -Thomas,  los.  6d. 
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the  power  of  co-optation,  as  it  had  always  been  felt  that  the  Committee 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  gentlemen 
of  great  experience  in  Poor  I^w  administration  who  might  not 
be  selected  by  the  Conferences,  and  it  was  highly  desirable  to 
have  on  the  Central  Committee  a  body  of  great  experience,  and 
able  to  ensure  continuity  of  action  in  the  Central  and  the  various 
District  Conferences,  and  that  there  should  be  a  constant  element 
on  the  Committee.  He  was  himself  a  co-optated  member, -but 
it  was  only  in  response  to  the  very  strongly  expressed  wish  of  the 
Committee  that  he  consented  to  take  the  chair  of  the  Central 
Conference  Committee.  He  felt  that  having  been  a  Guardian  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  what  he  could  to 
help  the  Committee.  His  position  was,  however,  solely  a  matter 
for  the  Conference,  and  if  the  Conference  determined  to  abolish 
co-optation,  not  one  of  the  co-optated  members  would  feel  the 
slightest  soreness  about  it,  as  he  was  quite  sure  that  all  present  had 
but  one  aim — to  make  the  Conferences  more  and  more  beneficial  to 
the  community.  (Cheers.)  In  the  year  1899  the  legislature  passed 
an  Act  which  had  very  materially  affected  the  organisation  of  the 
Conferences.  The  Conference  had  always  had  a  rule  that  they  should 
make  representations  to  Parliament  on  matters  connected  with  Poor 
I^w  administration.  That  duty  had  now  been  practically  taken 
away  from  the  Conferences  by  the  Act  which  established  the  Poor 
Law  Unions  Association.  He  hoped  that  the  Association  would 
be  eminently  successful,  and  that  it  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  influencing  the  Government  and  public  opinion  on  Poor  I^w 
matters.  It  was  very  important  that  the  Conferences  and  the  new 
Association  should  work  in  harmony,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
overlapping  of  duty.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  for  that  reason  that  they 
suggested  the  deletion  of  Rule  No.  6,  and  that  No.  5  should  read 
"to  receive,  consider,  and  deal  with  suggestions  from  the  District 
Conferences."  In  regard  to  the  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Central  Conferences  he  wished  to  remind  them  that  it  was  desirable 
to  avoid  party  spirit — they  met  for  the  exchange  of  opinions — ^and 
were  an  educative  assembly,  and  that  therefore  the  Committee  were 
of  opinion  that  "no  resolution,  except  for  the  conduct  of  business, 
should  be  allowed."  Resolutions  had,  as  a  rule,  only  been  allowed 
when  the  President  considered  that  there  was  practical  unanimity 
of  opinion  among  the  members.  (Dr  Cox — No,  no.)  He  had 
attended  Conferences  since  1883.  If  they  had  resolutions  they 
must  have  amendments,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  wasted. 
Guardians  would  come  to  the  Conferences  with  their  opinions  ready 
made,  and  that  would  be  a  disadvantage.  He  (Mr  Bousfield) 
doubted  whether  there  would  be  any  good  whatever  in  allowing 
resolutions,  ^d  he  was  fortified  in  that  opinion  by  the  fact  that  Sir 
John  Hibbert  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  while  resolutions  should 
be  allowed  at  the  District  Conferences,  they  were  not  on  the  whole 
dvisable  at  the  Central  Conference,  which  was  necessarily  of  a  ver)- 
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different  character.  He  would  not  take  up  their  time  any  longer, 
and  he  thanked  them  for  their  considerate  hearing. 

Dr  Rhodes  formally  seconded  the  proposition. 

Mr  Ci«:SAR  (Eastbourne)  said  that  one  of  the  difficulties  indicated 
in  the  Report  might  be  got  over  by  reducing  the  representation  of 
Boards  within  fifty  miles  of  London  to  the  same  limits  as  those 
further  away. 

The  President  said  he  feared  that  was  inadmissible. 

Mr  Lawson  ( Vice-Chairman,  Sculcoates)  said  that  as  the  Con- 
ference seemed  to  have  adopted  the  principle  of  the  Committee's 
Rej>ort  he  would  not  move  a  resolution,  although  he  had  come  there 
with  that  idea.  Was  it  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  approach 
the  I-ocal  Government  Board  with  a  view  to  secure  equality  of 
representation  ? 

The  President  said  it  was. 

Mr  Farrell  (Governor,  Hull)  moved  that  "  the  attention  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  be  drawn  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  allow- 
ance for  the  expenses  of  delegated  Guardians  as  compared  with 
the  representatives  of  other  public  bodies."  He  did  not  see  why 
Guardians  should  be  paid  oh  a  lower  scale  than  their  officers. 
Settlement  officers  were  allowed  a  guinea  a  day  when  they  were 
away.  (Cries  of  dissent.)  His  Board  allowed  those  officials  a  guinea 
a  day,  but  he  and  his  colleagues  were  only  allowed  fifteen  shillings 
a  day  each.     ("  No,  no.")     I'hat  was  what  he  got.     (Laughter.) 

Mr  Craighill  (Clerk,  Gateshead)  said  the  motion  was  founded 
on  a  misapprehension ;  there  was  no  order  allowing  a  guinea  a  day 
for  settlement  officers,  and  therefore  to  discuss  the  matter  would  be 
a  waste  of  time.  (Hear,  hear).  The  motion  was  not  seconded,  and 
the  matter  consequently  dropped. 

Later  in  the  day  Mr  Farrell  apologised  for  having  occupied  the 
time  of  the  Conference  with  a  motion  which  was,  he  had  discovered, 
based  on  an  erroneous  view  of  the  facts. 

On  Part  II.  of  the  Statement,  viz.,  "  Organisation  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conferences 
consists  of  three  representatives  (being  Guardians  or  Clerks  to 
Guardians),  annually  elected  by  each  of  the  twelve  Poor  Law 
District  Conferences  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  a  certain 
number  of  co-optated  members  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the 
number  of  elected  representatives  " — 

Mr  Askew  (Sculcoates)  moved  that  the  word  "three"  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  "four";  also  that  the  words  referring  to 
co-optated  members,  including  the  paragraph,  "The  co-optated 
members  are  appointed  for  two  years,  and  one-half  of  them  retire  by 
rotation  in  each  year,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election,"  be  struck  out. 
By  the  elimination  of  the  principle  of  co-optation  the  strength  of  the 
Committee  would  be  increased.  The  co-optated  members  should 
go  the  way  of  the  ex-officio  element  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 
(Hear,  hear.) 
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Mr  Farrell  seconded. 

Mr  AcKERLEY  (Clerk,  Wigan)  said  he  was  to  some  e3ctent 
responsible  for  the  way  in  which  the  Committee  was  constituted, 
because  in  1895  he  moved  at  the  North- Western  Conference  the 
rules  as  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Central  Conference.  The  object 
of  the  Committee  was  simply  to  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion 
relating  to  Poor  Law  matters,  and  it  should  be  representative  not 
only  of  the  Guardians,  but  also  of  outsiders.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  Guardians  had  a  monopoly  of  knowledge  on  Poor 
I^w  matters,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  eliminate 
from  the  Committee  all  who  were  not  actually  Poor  Law  Guardians. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Lloyd  Baker  said  that  having  been  connected  with  Poor 
Law  Conferences  for  many  years,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in 
favour  of  the  present  system.  Those  who  had  to  make  the  amnge- 
ments  for  the  Conferences  knew  how  very  difficult  it  was  to  get 
together  a  sufficient  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  time 
and  ability  to  do  this  part  of  the  work.  There  were  many  people 
whose  work  or  place  of  residence  prevented  them  from  being  Guardians, 
who  were  yet  willing  to  help  in  the  organisation  of  the  Conferences. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Sandford  (Alverstoke)  said  he  was  dead  against  the  principle 
of  co-optation.  There  were  many  who  thought  it  infra  dig.  to 
sit  on  a  Board  of  (luardians  with  every  Jack,  Tom,  and  Harry 
whom  the  electors  chose  to  send.  (Order.)  By  a  radical  change  of 
the  Central  Committee  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  many  of  the 
reforms  for  which  Guardians  had  waited  so  long.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  Rhodes  suggested  that  the  question  be  now  put.    (Dissent.) 

Mr  MiLLiGAN  (Chairman,  Wandsworth  and  Clapham)  said  he  rose 
to  support  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  as  one  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  those  who  had  been  co-optated 
by  the  Conference  Committee.  If  they  were  not  Guardians,  they  had 
done  valuable  public  work,  and  thoroughly  knew  how  to  do  what  was 
best  on  the  Committee.  It  was  a  reward  for  long  and  faithful  service 
in  Poor  I>aw  administration  to  be  co-optated  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  Dr  Cox  (Chairman,  Brixworth)  said  that  the  Conference  must 
not  imagine  that  the  Committee  were  unanimous  when  they  discussed 
the  (|uestion.  It  was  a  small  Committee,  and  on  a  division  of  seven 
to  three,  four  of  the  members  were  co-optated  members.  (Laughter.) 
He  stated  at  the  Committee  then  that  he  would  mention  that  fact  at 
the  Central  Conference.  An  amendment  directly  against  co-optation 
was  not  permitted  in  Committee,  because  notice  had  not  been  given 
of  it,  and  the  Committee  therefore  voted  on  the  question  whether  the 
Conference  or  the  Committee  should  co-optate  the  members.  This 
was  the  first  time  the  Conference  had  had  an  opportunity  of  directly 
expressing  its  views  on  the  matter.  He  was  very  glad  to  fall  in  with 
the  excellent  tone  of  Mr  Bousfield's  remarks  deprecating  the   intro- 
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duction  of  party  feeling  into  these  matters.    It  would  be  an  unfortunate 
thing  to  lose  Mr  Bousfield  among  the  other  co-optated  members,  but 
they  could  not  be  biassed  on  personal  grounds.     It  was  a  slight  on* 
the  Conference  to  suggest  that  they  could  not  manage  their  own 
affairs  without  the  intervention  o(  outsiders.   '  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Chance  said  that  Dr  Cox  had  referred  to  the  number  of 
members  present  at  the  Committee  meeting.  The  minutes  showed 
that  there  were  nine  members  present ;  two  were  co-optated,  seven 
elected  members.* 

Rev.  Dr  Cox  said  he  differed  absolutely,  and  he  drew  attention  at 
the  Committee  to  the  facts  which  he  had  just  stated. 

Mr  WiLLiNK  (Chairman,  Bradfield)  said  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
rule  as  it  stood.  Their  whole  and  sole  business  was  to  get  the 
best  Committee  they  could  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  co-optated 
members  included  only  one  who  was  not  at  present  a  Guardian  or 
Clerk.  He  asked  the  Conference  confidently  whether  there  could 
be  a  better  selection  of  persons  to  act  as  their  Committee.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  only  member  who  was  not  a  Guardian  was  Mr  Bousfield, 
whose  other  duties  did  not  allow  him  time  to  act  as  a  Guardian. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Crotch  said  he  took  a  note  of  the  names  of  the  co-optated 
members  who  voted  on  the  occasion  he  had  mentioned  —  Mr 
Bousfield,  Mr  Vulliamy,  Mr  Pell,  and  Mr  Bury. 

Mr  Pell  (Brix worth)  indignantly  protested  against  being  called  a 
co-optated  member.  He  was  an  elected  member,  and  hoped  he 
always  would  be.     (Hear,  hear.) 

A  show  of  hands  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment,  but  there 
was  evidently  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  many  of  those  present 
as  to  what  they  were  voting  for.  A  second  show  of  hands  resulted  as 
follows : — 

For  the  amendment  -        -     125 

Against  „  -        -         -     143 

The  amendment  w^as  therefore  lost. 

In  reply  to  a  member,  the  Pre.sident  said  he  could  not  possibly 
guarantee  that  only  elected  delegates  had  voted.  They  must  trust 
to  the  honour  of  those  concerned. 

There  was  then  a  demand  for  a  division,  but  the  majority  of  those 
present  protested  against  it,  and  the  President  said  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  divide,  whereupon  an  East  End  Member  (in  the  gallery) 
shouted,  "  That's  the  way  they  cloak  their  disgrace."     (Laughter.) 

Mr  J.  R.  Smith  (Poplar)  said  he  objected  to  the  principle  of 
co-optation.  (Cries  of  "Sit  down.")  It  they  were  to  have  it,  let  the 
Conference  co-optate  the  members. 

The  President  said  the  elected  members  of  the  Committee  were 
chosen  by  the  District  Conferences,  and  to  elect  all  the  members 
would  be  to  make  them  no  longer  co-optative.     (Hear,  hear.) 

•  Sec  post  (page  631). 
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In  regard  to  Part  III.,  "  Objects  of  the  Committee  " — 

Rev.  J.  F.  Bradley  (Kettering)  moved  that  Clause  6  trf  the 
original  statement  stand.  It  would  be  said  that  the  Conference 
was  not  a  practical  body,  and  to  do  away  with  the  clause  in  qoestion 
would  give  colour  to  the  contention.  If  the  Conference  did  not 
come  to  a  decision  on  the  matters  deliberated,  their  time  was  wasted 
They  could,  if  they  liked,  pass  their  recommendations  on  to  tht 
Poor  law  Unions  Association. 

Mr  BousFiELD  said  that,  in  all  probability,  they  would  pass  them 
on  in  that  way,  but  it  was  not  desirable  to  bind  the  Committee. 

Mr  Bradlev  said  he  would  not  press  the  point ;  but  he  hoped 
that  the  Conference  would  come  to  a  clear  understanding  as  to  what 
the  respective  duties  of  the  Conference  and  of  the  new  Association 
were.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Part  IV.,  section  5,  "  No  resolution,  except  for  the  conduct  of 
business,  shall  be  allowed,"  was  next  considered. 

Mr  Sand  FORD  (Alverstoke)  said  he  took  it  that  there  was  a  fear 
that  there  would  be  divisions  of  opinion.  He  hoped  that  they  wotiid 
always  agree  to  differ.  It  was  also  feared  that  if  resolutions  were 
allowed,  amendments  would  follow.  That  was  not  so.  Every  resolu- 
tion might  be  voted  for  "Aye "  or  "Nay."  Were  they  going  to  deliberate 
and  not  express  their  opinions  afterwards?  They  were  also  told 
that  it  was  feared  that  they  might  come  there  with  ready-made 
opinions.  He  thought  that  discussion,  with  a  view  to  a  resolution, 
was  very  useful,  and  often  changed  the  opinions  of  some  of  those 
present  at  a  meeting.  He  moved  that  resolutions  be  allowed.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Rev.  H.  W.  Taylor  (St  Albans)  seconded,  saying  it  would  be 
regrettable  if  they  spent  time  in  debate  and  did  not  give  formal 
expression  to  the  clear  majority  of  opinion  in  the  Conference. 
Parliament  would  be  soon  probably  initiating  legislation  on  Poor 
Law  matters,  and  it  was  important  that  they  should  be  able  to  make 
representations  by  means  of  resolutions,  to  which  Parliament  would 
doubtless  pay  great  attention.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Leach  (Clerk,  Rochdale)  said  the  papers  which  were  read  were, 
as  a  rule,  only  put  m  their  hands  at  the  Conference,  and  it  might  be  an 
easy  matter  to  snatch  a  vote  which  the  Guardians,  on  quietly  reading 
the  papers,  would  dissent  from.  He  was  therefore  against  the  amend- 
ment. There  was  nothing  detrimental  in  discussing  the  papers 
without  resolutions.  It  would  be  quite  within  the  powers  of  the 
Guardians  of  the  country,  after  considering  the  papers  and  reports  of 
their  representatives,  to  make  any  propositions  they  liked  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  Dr  Cox  said  the  speeches  seemed  to  be  tending  towards 
the  matter  on  which  he  had  given  notice  that  he  would  move  a 
resolution.     What  was  before  the  Conference  ? 

The  President  said  the  question  was  should  there  be  resolutions, 
or  should  the  rule  stand  with  certain  modifications?     If  the  Con- 
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ference  wished  to  do  away  with  Clause  5,  there  was  no  use  in 
considering  amendments  of  it. 

Rev.  Dr  Cox  said  that  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr  Bousfield's 
regular  attendance  at  the  Conferences,  he  differed  entirely  from  him, 
as  to  what  had  been  the  practice  in  the  Conferences  with  regard  to 
resolutions.  He  (Dr  Cox)  had  carefully  studied  and  analysed  the 
various  resolutions  which  had  been  passed  at  former  Central  Confer- 
ences. Resolutions  were  allowed  at  the  earlier  Conferences,  and  there 
were  also  amendments.  Mr  Pell  and  Mr  Bousfield  were  constantly 
moving  resolutions,  and  these  were  closely  debated,  so  that  at 
Conferences  attended  by  as  many  as  four  hundred  persons  there 
were  majorities  of  only  two,  three,  and  five  members.  He  would  be 
a  thoroughgoing  Conservative  in  asking  the  Conference  to  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  resolutions.  A  very  large  number  of  the  papers  read 
at  the  Central  Conferences  had  led  to  definite  resolutions,  which 
were  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  to  the  Government. 
He  did  not  like  to  think  that  certain  people,  finding  public  opinion 
was  changing,  were  afraid  of  an  expression  of  current  opinion  on 
Poor  Law  matters.  He  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  conscript 
fathers  of  the  Conference,  such  as  Mr  Pell  and  Mr  Bousfield — 
(cheers) — but  he  would  remind  them  that  in  the  past  they  themselves 
almost  insisted  on  the  Conferences  voting  on  various  abstract  resolu- 
tions, which  were  then  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Conference  was  not  a  mere  debating  society.  They 
were  there  by  Act  of  Parliament.  That  very  Conference  must 
cost  the  ratepayers  roughly  ;^2,ooo,  and  were  they  simply  to  listen 
to  the  papers  ?  "  Party  spirit,"  indeed.  Of  course  they  would  be 
pulled  up  if  they  attempted  to  talk  party  politics,  or  "war,  or  no  war," 
but  they  were  there  to  talk  about  Poor  Law  matters,  and  they  had  a 
right  to  record  their  opinions  thereon.  He  was  perfectly  certain  that  if 
they  excluded  resolutions  definitely  and  altogether,  they  would  be 
doing  that  which  would  destroy  the  Conferences  in  the  most  effective 
fashion.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  CiESAR  (Eastbourne)  said  it  would  be  wasting  the  time  of 
the  Conference  not  to  have  resolutions. 

Mr  Pell  rose  to  speak,  but  there  was  great  opposition  to  any 
prolongation  of  the  debate. 

The  President  having  restored  order,  said  the  arguments  had 
been  rather  on  one  side. 

An  Eton  Guardian — Yes,  my  Lord  Duke,  on  the  Committee's 
side,  and  now  there's  another.     (Order.) 

Mr  Pell,  who  spoke  amid  considerable  uproar,  said  that  to 
authorise  general  resolutions  would  put  a  premium  on  persons 
possessing  "the  gift  of  the  gab."  (Oh,  oh,  and  laughter.)  He 
hoped  that  the  Conference  would  stick  to  the  present  rule,  and  allow 
the  Conferences  to  go  on  as  they  had  done  in  the  past.  There  was 
another  thing,  they  must  remember  the  onerous  duties  that  would  be 
cast  on  the  Hon.  Secretary  if  resolutions  were  permitted,  and  he  did 
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not  see  how  Mr  Chance  would  be  able  to  cope  with  the  increased 
work. 

In  response  to  vigorous  demands, 

The  President  put  the  amendment  that  Clause  5  be  struck  out. 

On  a  show  of  hands,  the  voting  was : — 

In  favour  of  the  amendment  -  -124 

Against      -  -  -  -  -         81 

The  sitting  was  then  suspended  for  lunch. 

On  the  resumption  of  business, 

Dr  Cox  moved  the  following  resolution  defining  the  character  of 
the  motions  which  should  in  future  be  made  at  the  Conference : — 
"  That  no  resolution  be  allowed  save  those  which  either  relate  to  the 
business  of  the  Conference  or  have  direct  reference  to  the  papers  on 
which  discussion  is  invited." 

Mr  Lawson  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried. 

The  President  said  the  question  was  whether  the  Conferences 
were  a  deliberative  or  an  executive  body.  The  functions  were  to  a 
certain  extent  antagonistic,  and  no  body,  from  the  House  of  Commons 
itself  downwards,  could  combine  the  two  functions  without  suffering 
in  some  degree.  The  Conference  had  decided  to  pass  resolutions, 
and  had  thereby,  in  his  opinion,  diminished  their  deliberative  utility. 
If  they  had  resolutions,  they  would  require  more  stringent  rules  of 
debate  than  they  now  possessed,  and  therefore  he  suggested  to  Dr 
Cox,  who,  he  understood,  wished  to  make  a  proposition  on  the 
subject,  that  they  should  empower  the  Committee  to  draw  up  fresh 
rules  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances.     (Hear,  hear.) 


Mrs  Fuller  (Chippenham)  read  the  following  paper — 

THE   AGED   POOR   IN  RURAL  WORK 

HOUSES. 

By  Mrs  FULLER, 

GuardioHy  CJuppenham  Union* 


Delegates  from  Rural  Unions  who  have  attended 
these  Poor  Law  Conferences  in  recent  years  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  tendency  of  the  speakers  in 
the  various  discussions  to  enlarge  upon  the  difficulties 
and  the  successes  of  Urban,  and  to  ignore  those  of  the 
small  Rural  Unions,  and  I  fear  the  general  feeling 
amongst  country  Guardians  is  that  the  Central  Poor 
Law  Conferences  are  of  little  help  to  thenty  and  they 
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return  to  their  small  Rural  Workhouses  with  a  de- 
pressing sense  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the 
different  admirable  reforms  they  have  heard  so  ably 
advocated  in  this  hall.  Our  subject  to-day,  however, 
will,  I  hope,  bring  to  notice  the  many  differences  that 
exist  between  the  larger  and  the  smaller  Workhouses, 
and  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  surmounted  by  those 
who  wish  to  introduce  reforms  for  the  benefit  of  the 
aged  poor  in  small  Rural  Unions. 

In  large  urban  areas  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  notice- 
able (owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  population)  that 
pauperism  has  greatly  decreased  of  late  years ;  the 
large  Workhouses  are  still  full,  new  buildings  have 
frequently  to  be  erected,  the  rateable  value  of  the 
Union  is  high,  money  is  easily  forthcoming,  a  half- 
penny added  to  the  rates  is  scarcely  noticed,  at  all 
events  no  outcry  is  raised,  and  reforms  can  be  carried 
out.  But  in  small  Rural  Unions  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent; the  population  varies  little  from  decade  to 
decade ;  the  reduced  price  of  all  necessaries  of  life,  the 
facilities  for  thrift  offered  by  Friendly  Societies.  Insur- 
ance Offices,  and  Savings  Banks,  the  possibility  of  easy 
removal  from  one  place  to  another  (generally  from 
country  to  town)  in  pursuit  of  better  employment — all 
these  causes  conduce  to  a  diminution  of  poverty,  and 
consequently  to  a  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  inmates 
in  Rural  Workhouses.  Houses  built  some  fifty  to  sixty 
years  ago  for  the  reception  of  two  hundred  or  three  hun- 
dred inmates  now  contain  only  half  that  number,  or  even 
less  ;  but  this  very  superfluity  of  accommodation  brings 
other  difficulties  ;  the  furniture  and  appliances  are  old- 
fashioned  and  worn  out,  and  yet  the  iow  rateable 
value  of  the  Union  makes  it  very  difficult  to  raise  a 
sufficient  sum  for  carrying  out  the  improvements  so 
badly  needed,  and,  because  of  the  empty  or  half  empty 
wards,  there  is  no  pressure,  either  of  public  opinion  or 
from  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  extra  expendi- 
ture.    Under  such  circumstances  there  is  little  wonder 
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that  the  **  Guardians  of  the  Poor  "  are  apt  to  consider 
themselves  the  **  Guardians  of  the  Rates,"  and  anv 
additional  expenditure  is  hotly  opposed. 

My  task  to-day  is  to  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
possible  means  of  overcoming  these  difficulties  and  for 
improving  the  lot  of  our  aged  poor  in  Rural  Work- 
houses. It  is  unnecessary,  in  such  a  gathering  as  this, 
for  me  to  add  that  the  class  for  whose  comfort  we  are 
anxious  to  provide  is  generally  known  as  that  of  the 
aged  deserving  poor.  We  will,  therefore,  leave  out  of 
our  discussion  to-day  those  amongst  the  aged  poor  who 
are  known  to  be  worthless  characters,  and  those  who 
from  their  dirty  habits  or  their  use  of  bad  language 
are  obnoxious  to  the  more  deserving  class  of  inmates. 

I  suppose  every  one  will  agree  that  the  most  impor- 
tant points  to  aim  at  are — 

1.  Classification. 

2.  Good  attendance. 

3.  Warmth  and  comfort  of  wards. 

4.  Suitable  diet. 

5.  Suitable  occupation. 

Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  in  Rural  Workhouses 
under  these  different  heads. 

Classification. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  in  1 895 
gave  as  their  opinion  that  **  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  apart  those  whose  language  or  behaviour 
makes  them  unfit  companions  for  the  well-conducted 
inmates."  The  Select  Committee  on  the  Cottage 
Homes  Bill  in  1899  also  report  as  follows: — "The 
essential  point  seems  to  be  that  such  arrangements 
should  be  made  that  an  aged  and  deserving  person 
should  not  be  obliged  to  associate  in  any  way  with 
inmates  of  the  Workhouse  not  belonging  to  the  same 
class.'*     Admirable   conclusions   these,  and   compara- 
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tively  easy  to  carry  into  effect  in  a  large  Urban  Work- 
house, where  you  have  perhaps  four,  five,  or  six  wards 
for  each  of  the  seven  cljisses  enumerated  in  the  Con- 
solidated Order  of  1847,  but  how  great  is  the  difficulty 
when  you  have  only  one  day  and  one  night  ward  for 
the  aged  of  each  sex.  How,  then,  are  you  to  sub- 
divide them  into  classes  according  to  their  character  ? 
The  sub-division  now  generally^  followed  in  any  attempt 
at  classification  is — 

Those  of  thoroughly  good  character,  called  Class  A. 
Those  of  moderately  good  character,  called  Class  B. 
Those  of  indifferent  character,  called  Class  C. 
Those  of  bad  character,  called  Class  D. 

The  most  recent  suggestion  for  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty in  connection  with  Class  A  is  the  erection  of 
small  cottages  within  the  curtilage  of  the  Union,  com- 
prising one  room  or  two  room  dwellings,  on  the  ground 
floor,  such  as  have  been  built  at  Sheffield,  and  also,  I 
believe,  at  Southport  and  at  Fulham,  in  which  the  in- 
mates live  as  in  an  Almshouse,  with  full  liberty  to 
come  and  go  as  they  like,  dressed  in  no  uniform,  with 
their  food  given  to  them  weekly  in  bulk  (with  the 
one  exception  of  their  mid-day  meal,  which  is  served 
from  the  Workhouse  kitchen),  a  central  house  being 
provided  for  a  caretaker,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
order  and  cleanliness  of  the  whole.  This  is  an  ideal 
arrangement  where  possible,  but,  in  Rural  Unions,  the 
very  small  number  of  the  aged  and  deserving  capable 
of  making  use  of  such  freedom  makes  the  plan  almost 
impossible.  In  Unions  chiefly  consisting  of  scattered 
country  villages,  the  Guardians  generally,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  adopt  a  system  of  out-relief  for  the 
aged  and  deserving  poor  ;  it  is  very  unusual  to  find  in 
a  Rural  Workhouse  any  aged  iivmates  of  either  sex 
who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  keep  themselves  and 
their  room  in  decent  cleanliness  ;  any  deserving  person 
capable  of  so  doing  would  remain  in  his  or  her  cottage 
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in  receipt  of  out-relief,  and  such  cases  do  not  come 
within  my  limits  to-day.  I  admit  that,  in  most  Work- 
houses, you  find  a  few  cases  of  old  men  and  women 
most  attractive  in  their  cleanliness,  patience,  and 
orderly  conduct,  but  on  inquiry  you  would  probably  be 
told  that,  though  they  behave  well  in  the  House,  they 
are  lacking  in  moral  energy  and  self-control,  and  that 
they  can  only  be  guarded  against  their  own  weakness 
by  the  discipline  of  the  House.  For  such  cases  liberty 
in  Cottage  Homes  would  be  most  undesirable. 

There  would  remain  perhaps  only  three  or  four 
aged  deserving  inmates  eligible  for  such  Homes,  and 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
persuade  any  Rural  Board  of  Guardians  to  spend  the 
amount  required  for  building  cottages  for  the  sake  of 
so  small  a  percentage  of  inmates. 

Those  who  would  be  Class  A  in  an  Urban  Union 
are,  in  a  Rural  Union,  generally  outdoor  paupers ; 
those  who  would  be  Class  B  in  an  Urban  Union 
correspond  to  Class  A  in  a  Rural  Union.  How 
can  we  manage,  without  expenditure  on  buildingrs, 
to  separate  them  from  the  association  with  the 
depraved  and  the  imbecile  to  wnich  they  naturally 
so  strongly  object? 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  no  weak-minded  or 
imbecile  or  epileptic  case  should  ever  be  admitted 
into  a  small  Workhouse.  The  Select  Committee  on 
the  Cottage  Homes  Bill  reported  that  they  **are  of 
opinion  that  all  pauper  imbeciles  and  epileptics  should 
be  provided  for  outside  the  Workhouse  .  .  .  and 
consider  that  these  separate  institutions  should  be 
provided  by  the  Councils  of  Counties  and  County 
Boroughs."  This  I  heartily  endorse,  both  for  the 
sake  of  these  unfortunates  themselves  (for  it  is  often 
impossible  to  give  them  proper  care  and  attention  in 
a  small  Workhouse),  and  also  for  the  sake  of  the  sane 
aged,  to  whom  their  presence  is  a  constant  trial  and 
annoyance.      Unhappily,   cases   of  senile   decay    fre- 
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quently  assume  the  characteristics  of  imbecility  or 
mental  weakness  of  one  form  or  another,  and  for  these 
cases  also  the  institution  of  a  County  Home  would  be 
an  untold  blessing. 

In  my  own  county  of  Wiltshire  an  attempt  has 
been  made  during  the  last  few  months  to  convert  an 
isolated  Workhouse,  now  containing  very  few  paupers, 
into  such  a  Home,  but  the  committee  empowered  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  have  been  confronted  at  the 
outset  by  an  absolute  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners  to  allow  the  building  to  be 
so  used.  The  ideal  of  the  Commissioners  is  a  building 
.  specially  erected  for  the  purpose,  with  all  modern 
improvements  and  conveniences.  This,  of  course, 
means  a  large  outlay,  at  the  prospect  of  which  the 
County  Council  naturally  hesitates ;  and  yet  how  did 
the  Select  Committee  already  quoted  describe  these 
County  Homes?  They  said,  **Such  institutions  need 
not  be  so  costly  as  lunatic  asylums,  as  the  inmates 
would  not  require  the  elaborate  accommodation  and 
attention  which  is  essential  for  lunatics."  That  seems 
to  be  a  common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  until  the  legislature  places  the  provision  of 
such  institutions  in  the  hands  of  County  Councils,  and 
removes  them  entirely  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
provide  them. 

The  County  Lunatic  Asylum  is  now  the  usual  place 
to  which  adult  pauper  imbeciles  are  sent,  and  to  this 
there  are  many  objections,  but  it  is  better  than  keeping 
the  poor  creatures  in  a  small  Workhouse  without 
trained  attendants. 

A  scheme  for  classification,  which  is  often  discussed, 
is  that  of  apportioning  the  several  small  Workhouses 
in  a  county  for  the  reception  of  different  classes  of 
inmates.  It  might  be  possible  for  Unions  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  each  other  for  transferring  their 
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children  to  one  House,  their  imbeciles  to  another 
House,  their  able-bodied  to  a  third,  their  infirm  to  a 
fourth,  and  their  aged  in  two  classes  to  a  fifth  and  sixth 
Workhouse,  so  that  they  might  be  differentiated  in 
their  treatment.  This  might  be  successfully  tried  in 
those  counties  where  easy  railway  communication 
exists ;  in  Wiltshire,  for  example,  in  the  north  and 
west  of  the  county,  there  are  six  Unions  adjoining 
each  other,  with  a  line  of  railway  connecting^  their 
Workhouses  at  Calne,  Chippenham,  Bradford-on- Avon. 
Trowbridge,  Westbury,  and  Wareminster,  and  probably 
the  same  conditions  occur  elsewhere.  In  such  cases 
this  scheme  might  be  possible,  but  difficulties  will 
readily  present  themselves  to  your  minds,  of  which 
perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  fact  that,  by  this 
distribution,  paupers  would  be  further  removed  fi-om 
their  homes  and  their  friends.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  it  is  difficult,  even  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, for  members  of  the  daily-wage  class  to  spare 
the  time  for  walking  six  or  eight  miles  from  an  out- 
lying parish  of  a  Rural  Union  to  see  their  relatives  in 
the  Workhouse,  and  often,  by  walking  a  shorter  distance 
to  a  railway  station,  they  might  by  rail  reach  a  more 
distant  Workhouse  in  a  shorter  time,  while  the  immense 
counter-balancing  advantage  of  the  aged  and  deservinij 
poor  being  accommodated  in  a  Workhouse  especially 
arranged  for  their  comfort  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Without,  however,  adopting  any  novel  scheme, 
much  may  easily  be  managed  in  small  Workhouses 
in  the  way  of  classification  with  very  small  additional 
expense.  Large  wards  might  be  sub-divided  into 
more  home-like  rooms,  or  into  recesses  by  fixed  or 
movable  screens  or  old-fashioned  high-backed  settles 
small  tables  with  bright  table-cloths  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  long  bare  tables  down  the  length  of  the 
ward,  and  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  the  inmates 
would  soon  form  into  little  circles  of  their  own,  and  the 
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privileges  allowed  to  Class  A  or  B  would  not  then  so 
openly  arouse  the  jealousy  of  Class  C  or  D. 

The  chief  privileges  generally  allowed  to  Class  A 
are — Firstly,  the  discarding  of  the  pauper  uniform 
in  favour  of  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  working  class 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  secondly,  liberty  to  visit  their 
friends  within  certain  hours ;  and  thirdly,  possession 
of  a  locker  in  which  to  keep  anything  they  wish.  All 
these  are  highly  prized,  and  might  with  advantage  be 
made  compulsory  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Attendance. 

• 

Here  lies  a  great  difficulty  for  small  Workhouses. 
I  scarcely  consider  that  my  subject  admits  of  reference 
to  the  care  of  the  aged  in  the  Infirmary  proper,  though 
I  cannot  help  one  word  of  lament  that  in  so  many  of 
our  smaller  Unions  it  seems  thought  possible  for  one 
trained  nurse  to  attend  properly  to  some  thirty  or 
forty  patients  both  by  day  and  by  night ;  however  few 
the  patients,  a  night  attendant,  as  distinct  from  the  day 
attendant,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  comfort  and 
safety.  But,  besides  the  inmates  of  the  Infirmary, 
there  must  always  be  some  in  the  wards  of  the  aged 
of  both  sexes  who  need  close  attendance,  and  to  whom 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  kind,  cheerful,  capable 
official  makes  the  chief  difference  between  a  life  of 
comfort  and  a  life  of  misery.  Yet  in  many  small 
Workhouses  there  is  no  one  who  is  specially  respon- 
sible for  their  care  except  the  Matron  herself,  who, 
amongst  her  multifarious  duties,  has  little  time  to 
devote  to  them.  The  most  comfortable  arrangement 
for  these  cases  seems  to  be  to  allot  to  them  a  sunny 
ward  of  the  Infirmary  on  the  ground  floor,  one  end  to 
be  furnished  as  their  day-room  and  the  other  end  as 
their  dormitory,  placing  them  under  the  care  of  the 
trained  nurses,  that  they  may  be  watchfully  tended 
night  and  day. 
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Warmth  and  Comfort  of  Wards. 

It  IS  generally  acknowledged  that  warmth  is  essen- 
tial for  the  aged,  and  this  is  usually  well  manag^ed  in 
Workhouses ;  but  the  next  essential  point  in  the  eyes 
of  officials  is  cleanliness,  and  for  the  attainment  of  this 
desirable  end,  their  two  favourite  aids  are  whitewash 
and  the  scrubbing-brush,  the  first  giving  a  cold  and 
bare  appearance  to  the  wards,  and  the  second  entailing 
damp  boards  and  flagstones.  I  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  whitewash  need  not  always  be  white — a  warm 
colour-wash  is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye ;  and  I  should 
like  the  necessary  evil  of  occasional  damp  floors  to  be 
counteracted  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  warm  rugs  or 
drugget,  to  check  possible  chills  to  those  already 
suffering  from  rheumatic  pains. 

Bright  pictures  and  texts  on  the  walls,  high-backed 
Windsor  arm-chairs,  a  settle  or  two,  a  few  cushions,  a 
screen  or  curtain  to  keep  off  possible  draughts,  flower- 
ing plants,  a  cat  on  the  hearth  and  a  kettle  on  the 
hob,  are  all  inexpensive  additions  to  a  ward,  and  yet 
what  a  difference  they  make  ! 

In  the  summer,  permission  to  wander  in  and  out  of 
the  ward  and  garden  is  much  appreciated,  and  a 
verandah  with  seats  enables  the  old  people  to  sun 
themselves  whenever  they  please.  The  addition  of 
hand-rails  on  both  sides  of  any  steps  or  passage 
involves  a  very  trifling  cost,  but  is  a  great  boon  to 
feeble  old  folk. 

Suitable  Diet. 

Under  this  heading  a  wise  Master  or  Matron,  if 
allowed  by  their  Board,  can  do  much  to  lighten  the 
lives  of  the  aged.  The  dietary  often  allows  more  in 
quantity  than  an  old  person  can  take  at  one  meal ; 
other  food,  such  as  milk  pudding,  an  egg,  or  even  a 
bloater  at  times,  could  be  provided  at  less  cost,  and  an 
occasional  variety  of  food  would  be  welcome.      Old 
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people  also  require  food  more  frequently  than  three 
times  a  day,  and  should  be  provided  with  a  cup  of  tea, 
milk,  cocoa,  or  broth,  between  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  again  between  dinner  and  supper.  A  weekly 
allowance,  in  bulk,  of  tobacco  and  snuff  for  the  men, 
and  of  tea  and  sugar,  which  the  old  women  are  allowed 
to  make  for  themselves,  as  and  when  they  like  in  the 
afternoon,  is  much  appreciated  in  many  Workhouses. 
I  also  think  that  to  be  allowed  their  breakfast  in  bed 
would  be  a  boon  to  many  old  folk,  and  could  be 
arranged  with  very  little  trouble. 

Suitable  Occupation. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  any  visitor  new  to 
Workhouse  life  must  always  be  the  pathetic  sadness  of 
seeing  so  many  aged  folk  sitting  listlessly  idle,  seem- 
ingly with  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait,  with  more  or  less 
patience,  their  turn  to  die.  In  many  Workhouses 
efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  occupation  for  these 
poor  old  people,  of  which  efforts  the  Brabazon  Scheme 
is  the  most  prominent  and  successful ;  the  aged  in 
many  of  the  Urban  Workhouses  have  by  it  been  taught 
interesting  and  remunerative  work,  but  it  is  of  little 
use  in  Rural  Workhouses ;  the  few  old  women  in  them 
who  are  able  to  do  anything  gladly  help  in  the  needle- 
work of  the  establishment,  and  the  old  men  like  to  give 
a  hand  now  and  then  in  the  work  of  the  garden,  both 
sexes  infinitely  preferring  such  work,  to  which  they 
have  been  used  all  their  lives,  to  facing  the  difficulty 
of  learning  new  work,  to  which  their  stiff  and  unac- 
customed fingers  do  not  easily  lend  themselves. 

It  is  usual,  I  think,  to  allow  certain  small  privileges, 
an  extra  pipe,  or  an  extra  cup  of  tea,  to  those  willing 
to  do  a  little  work,  but  their  number  is  small,  for  most 
of  our  country  aged  and  deserving  inmates  are  men 
and  women  who  have  worked  hard  all  their  lives,  and 
have  worked  as  long  as  their  strength  lasted,  and  their 
time  has  come  for  rest. 
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In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say,  that  the  lot  of  the 
aged  poor  in  our  Rural  Workhouses  lies  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  officials ;  Guardians  should  not  grudge 
the  cost  of  good  accommodation  or  extra  comforts  for 
their  officials,  as  thfey  would  thereby  reap  the  benefit 
of  securing  the  services  of  more  efficient  persons.  If 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  careful  to  appoint  a  sufficient 
number  of  humane  officials,  if  they  will  pay  them  well, 
and  encourage  them  to  make  small  relaxations  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  in  favour  of  the  aged  deserving  in- 
mates, I  think  much  may  be  done  to  soften  the  hard  lot 
and  to  soothe  the  last  days  of  those  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  have  fallen  into  such  grievous 
poverty. 


DISCUSSION. 

I)r  Rhodes  (Chorlton,  Lanes.)  said  that  if  any  argument  were 
wanted  in  favour  of  lady  (luardians,  the  excellent  paper  they  had  just 
listened  to  was  a  convincing  one.  (Cheers.)  He  had  not  had  the 
pleasure  for  a  long  while  of  listening  to  such  an  able  paper.  He  wai 
glad  that  Mrs  Fuller  had  taken  up  the  question  of  the  imbeciles  and 
epileptics.  Who  was  to  do  the  work  ?  He  believed  that  combina- 
tions of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  could  do  the  work  as  well  as  the 
County  Councils.  When  institutions  for  the  imbeciles  and  epileptic 
had  been  established,  he  would  place  them  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  rather  than  under  the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  It  was 
a  point  which  would  have  to  be  considered  by  the  Guardians.  With 
regard  to  classification,  there  were  great  difficulties  where  they  had  a 
great  many  inmates  and  but  little  room.  His  friend,  Mr  MacDougall, 
of  Manchester,  had  often  pointed  out  the  hardship  of  making  the  old 
people  herd  with  the  badly  conducted,  especially  at  night.  They 
could  have  cubicles,  and  if  they  wanted  to  see  good  cubicles  they 
should  go  to  the  Strand  Union.  In  the  day-time  the  inmates  could 
be  classified  by  the  different  grades  being  put  in  separate  rooms.  At 
Whitechapel  they  had  such  a  system.  With  regard  to  nursing,  he 
(juite  agreed  with  Mrs  Fuller  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  nurse  to 
look  after  thirty  or  forty  patients  properly.  No  nurse  ought  to  have 
half  that  number  if  she  was  to  do  her  duty  efficiently.  He  would 
recommend  them  as  a  matter  of  economy  to  allot  fewer  patients  to 
each  nurse,  and  they  would  keep  their  nurses  longer  and  save  con- 
siderably in  advertising.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  could  cover  the  floors 
with  linoleum,  which  looked  well,  and  was  certainly  healthy.     For 
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the  sake  of  humanity,  a  day-room  should  be  attached  to  each  sick 
ward,  so  that  the  convalescents  might  talk  without  disturbing  the 
other  patients.  At  Chorlton  they  had  put  up  a  greenhouse  which 
afforded  an  occupation  for  the  old  people.  With  regard  to  dietary 
for  the  old  people,  they  ought  not  to  have  the  hard  and  fast  lines  to 
which  they  had  adhered  in  the  past.  The  Chorlton  Board  gave  the 
old  women  four  o'clock  tea,  which  was  much  appreciated.  (Hear, 
hear.)  A  great  deal  could  be  done  by  combination  of  Boards.  The 
Manchester  and  Chorlton  Boards  had  combined  for  a  test -house  and 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Why  should  not  Guardians  combine 
their  efforts  for  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  ?  The  old  jealousies 
were  passing  away,  and  the  hard  lot  of  the  aged  and  deserving  poor 
was  to  be  made  more  tolerable  than  it  had  been  in  the  past.    (Cheers.) 

Mr  VuLLiAMV  (Clerk,  Ipswich)  said  the  paper  was  an  excellent  one, 
but  he  differed  from  Mrs  Fuller  in  saying  that  no  weak-minded  case 
should  ever  be  admitted  into  the  Workhouse.  There  were  many 
grades  of  weak-minded  persons,  and  those  who  were  but  slightly 
afflicted  often  benefited  greatly  by  mixing  with  ordinary  people.  He 
would  prefer  to  say  that  as  a  general  rule  the  weak-minded  ought  not 
to  be  kept  in  the  Workhouse.  With  reference  to  floors,  although  it 
was  an  excellent  thing  to  have  everything  clean,  the  price  of  cleanH- 
ness  was  sometimes  rather  trying  to  the  inmates.  In  Ipswich  they  had 
stained  and  polished  the  floors,  and  thus  avoided  the  periodical  wetting 
of  the  floors.  With  regard  to  diet,  he  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  greater  interest  was  being  taken  in  all  that  concerned  Poor 
Law  administration,  and  that  greater  latitude  might  be  given  the 
Guardians.  .  The  real  safeguard  for  honest  administration  was  care 
as  to  the  selection  of  officials.  He  trusted  the  Association  of  Poor 
Law  Unions  would  press  for  more  latitude  for  Guardians  and  their 
officials.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  MiLLiGAN  (Chairman,  Clapham  and  Wandsworth)  said  every 
heart  must  beat  in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  in  the  paper.  The 
state  of  things  exposed  by  Mrs  Fuller  was  incredible,  and  had,  he 
thought,  become  no  more  than  a  memory  of  the  dark  ages.  In  his 
own  Union  they  had  everything  that  Mrs  Fuller  had  advocated,  and 
everything  that  could  possibly  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  initial  necessity  was  to  have  humane  officers. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  Guardians  should  be  not  so  much  the  Guardians 
of  the  rates  as  the  Guardians  of  the  poor.  He  agreed  that  there 
should  be  cubicles  for  the  use  of  those  who  preferred  them,  but  there 
were  cubicles  and  cubicles.  He  had  seen  cubicles  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  Guildhall  which  were  more  like  cages  for  wild  beasts. 
He  agreed  with  Mrs  Fuller  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  all  they  could 
for  those  who  had  been  the  backbone  of  the  Empire,  the  working 
men  and  women  of  England,  who  in  their  declining  days  drifted  into 
the  Workhouse.     (Cheers.) 

Miss  Clifford  (Bristol)  said  the  paper  was  so  exceedingly  well 
put  that  she  could  only  emphasise  its  various  points.     There  was  a 
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spirit  of  elasticity  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  to  direct  Workboiisd 
administration.    They  were  not  to  be  bound  by  Workhouse  rules  awi 
dietary  tables.    Good  management  depended  on  the  officials,  and  sbt 
was  so  glad  to  hear  Mr  Vulliamy  urge  that  they  should  show  mo?e 
confidence  in  their  officials.   It  hurt  the  officials  to  think  the  Guardkiis 
were  always  watching  them,  and  suspecting  them  of  a  wish  to  defraud. 
(Hear,  hear.)   There  was  a  monotony  in  the  diet,  and  she  so  rejoiced 
in  the  word  "bloater"  used  by  Mrs  Fuller.    (Laughter,  and  bear, 
hear.)     Such  little  relishes,  including  pickles,  were  a  great  treat  to 
the  inmates.     They  ought  to  encourage  the  officials  in  every  way, 
and  give  them  good  long  holidays,  especially  the  nurses,  who  needtfd 
it  to  keep  them  fresh  for  their  work.     She  heartily  endorsed  Mrs 
Fuller's  suggestion  about  the  night  nurse;    wherever  there  was  a 
bedridden  patient,  there  ought  to  be  some  one  on  duty  at  nighL 
Classification  was  a  word  which  was  almost  on  the  brain  of  some 
Guardians  at  the  present  time,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  carry  it 
too  far.    She  approved  of  the  idea  of  people  being  allowed  to  classify 
themselves  to  some  extent.     (Hear,  hear.)     Part  of  the  interest  of 
life  was  made  up  by  having  to  mix  with  people  even  of  different 
characters,  and  it  was  important  not  to  classify  people  too   rigidly. 
(Hear,  hear.)     She  might  say  with  regard  to  the  Brabazon  work,  that 
the  old  men  cared  more  about  it  than  the  old  women,  and  were  very 
proud  of  what  they  did — indeed  it  had  altered  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  a  ward.   The  paper  was  a  very  practical  one,  and  would,  she  hoped, 
be  of  great  benefit.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Sandford  (Alverstoke)  said  he  wished  to  emphasise  the  needs 
of  the  rural  Workhouses.  His  experience  as  a  Guardian  was  a  very 
short  one,  but  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  they  wanted 
was  enlarged  powers  and  less  interference  by  the  lx)cal  Govern nnent 
Board.  (Hear,  hear.)  Guardians  were  elected  by  the  people,  and 
were  worthy  to  be  trusted  to  do  their  work  honestly.  If  they  did  not, 
they  could  be  rejected  at  the  next  election.  There  were  many 
practical  suggestions  in  the  paper,  and  he  trusted  that  those  present 
would  apply  them  when  necessary.  (Hear,  hear.)  Periodical  washing 
of  floors  was  a  great  discomfort.  His  Board  had  adopted  many 
of  the  things  advocated  by  Mrs  Fuller,  and  the  walls  were  painted  in 
cheerful  colours.  He  hoped  that  the  advantages  of  the  Brabazon 
Scheme  would  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Guardians  and  the  pubhc, 
and  introduced  wherever  possible.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  Canon  Denton  (Ashby-de-la-Zouch)  said  that  they  thank- 
fully recognised  very  great  improvements  in  the  comforts  the  aged 
and  infirm  enjoyed,  both  in  large  and  small  Workhouses,  com- 
pared to  what  they  did  formerly.  In  many  Workhouses,  what  Mrs 
Fuller's  paper  advocated  was  carried  out,  and  he  trusted  after  it  had 
been  published  its  spirit  would  be  more  and  more  seen.  (Cheers.) 
If  there  was  one  duty  Guardians  desired  to  perform  humanely,  it 
was  the  care  of  the  aged  poor  in  their  Workhouses.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  would  not  go  over  points  already  mentioned  arising  out  of  the 
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p>aper,  but  while  previous  speakers  had  dwelt  on  many  important 

matters,  and  Miss  Clifford,  from  her  wide  experience,  had  enlarged 

on  what  might  be  done  to  make  the  Workhouse  more  like  home  to 

those  who  could  know  no  better  home,  yet  no  one,  not  even  Miss 

Clifford,  had  mentioned  how  ladies,  lady  Guardians  and  lady  visitors, 

were  able  to  help  and  comfort  the  inmates  of  the  Workhouse,  and 

formed  a  connecting  link  between   them  and  the  outside  world. 

(Hear,  hear.)    In  the  Union  of  which  he  was  Chairman,  ladies, 

besides  visiting  the  inmates,  superintended  the  library  and  periodicals, 

and  were  most  helpful  in  very  many  ways,  also  they  gave  treats  to  the 

inmates,  one  in  summer  and  another  in  winter,  and  the  recipients 

were  very  grateful.     They  all  knew  how  ready,  too,  those  connected 

with  exhibitions  and  so  forth  were  to  admit  inmates  of  Workhouses 

free ;  and  how  gladly  people  sent  them  books  and  illustrated  papers, 

and  very  frequently  entertainments  were  given  at  the  Workhouse 

itself.    (Hear,   hear.)      Poor    Law  Conferences  influenced  opinion 

throughout  the  country,  and  what  had  been  said  that  day  in  the 

Guildhall  would  help  to  continue   and  encourage  the  efforts  to 

brighten  the  lives  of  the  aged  poor  in  the  Workhouse,  and  to  m&ke 

what  was,  often  in  spite  of  themselves,  their  home  more  really  a  home. 

(Cheers.) 

Mr  Mann  (Clerk,  Trowbridge)  said  that  he  represented  practi- 
cally a  rural  Union,  and  came  from  the  same  county  as  Mrs  Fuller. 
They  had  in  Wiltshire  lately  had  to  increase  the  accommodation  at 
the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Guardians 
were  repeatedly  urged  by  the  County  Council  not  to  send  harmless 
lunatics  to  the  institution.  The  Guardians  had  replied  that  the 
responsibility  rested  upon  the  relieving  officers  and  the  medical  men, 
and  it  was  not  for  the  Guardians  to  say  that  a  certified  lunatic  need 
not  be  sent  to  an  asylum.  The  Guardians  had,  however,  felt  very 
strongly  that  there  were  many  harmless  persons  who  were  sent  to 
lunatic  asylums,  although  they  might  very  well  be  treated  in  special 
institutions,  not  necessarily  asylums,  and  thereby  reduce  the  pressure 
upon  the  accommodation  in  the  asylums,  and  effect  a  very  large 
saving  of  public  money  in  buildings  and  staff.  There  was  no 
necessity  to  provide  accommodation  for  respectable  paupers  who 
had  their  own  homes,  and,  with  the  aid  of  judicious  out-relief,  were 
able  to  keep  their  homes  together.  The  out-relief,  however,  required 
careful  supervision.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Crotch  (Vice-Chairman,  Norwich)  said  he  was  very  glad 
to  notice  the  contrast  between  the  speeches  that  day  and  at  Con- 
ferences a  few  years  ago.  Their  minds  were  being  broadened.  The 
"  bloater  "  was  first  suggested  in  his  own  county  by  a  very  poor  man 
who  was  elected  as  a  Guardian.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  In 
his  Union  there  were  plenty  of  good  entertainments  for  the  inmates, 
and  distinguished  clergymen,  including  the  Bishop,  preached  to  the 
inmates,  who  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  streets  in  ordinary  dress. 
If  they  were  to  have  Workhouses,  they  were  bound  to  make  them 
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comfortable.     (Hear,  hear.)     In  very  few  instances  had  the  inmatc> 
abused  the  privileges  granted  to  them.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  Dr  Cox  (Chairman,  Brixworth)  said  his  Workhouse  was  or-c 
of  the  smallest  represented  at  the  Conference.  It  was  a  small,  old 
fashioned  house.  He  wished  to  thank  Mrs  Fuller  for  her  admirable 
and  suggestive  paper.  He  hoped  to  induce  his  Board  to  give  it 
favourable  consideration.  It  was  a  perfect  treat  to  him  to  hear  Mr^ 
Fuller  and  Miss  Clifford  give  their  views  as  to  how  the  old  people- 
might  be  cared  for.  The  Brabazon  Scheme  answered  particularly 
well  in  the  rural  Workhouses.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  Mr  Mann 
insist  on  the  advantage  of  offering  out-relief  in  suitable  cases.  Thcrir 
duty  was  to  keep  the  aged  poor  in  the  homes  they  loved  as  much  a> 
any  of  them  loved  theirs.  (Cheers.)  Excellent  as  some  entertain- 
ments were,  they  might  be  disadvantageous  to  some  of  the  inmates 
He  had  had  to  vote  against  the  proposal  that  the  Salvation  Army 
band  should  perform  a  selection  of  carols.  (Laughter.)  It  was  the 
presence  of  bona-fide  working  men  on  their  Boards  at  weekly  wages 
that  helped  Guardians  to  discover  the  really  nice  thing  to  do  for  the 
aged  poor.  If  they  inquired  at  Brixworth,  they  would  be  told  by  the 
old  people  that  the  best  innovation  of  late  years  had  been  a  rule  to 
give  them  cake  on  Sundays.  (Laughter,  and  hear,  hear.)  It  wa> 
such  little  things  as  that  which  made  the  people  comfortable. 
(Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mrs  Cropper  (Kendal)  said  Mrs  Fuller  had  omitted  to 
mention  one  little  privilege  which  could  be  extended  to  the  deservia; 
aged  inmates — comfortable  bedding.  In  her  Workhouse  they  rested 
on  straw,  and  had  chaff  pillows.  (Shame.)  They  deserved  some- 
thing better  than  that.  (Hear,  hear.)  Even  in  the  smallest  Work- 
houses the  wishes  of  the  inmates  might  be  consulted  as  regarded 
their  bedding.     (Hear,  hear.)] 

Rev.  R.  J.  Tacon  (East  and  West  Flegg)  said  he  represented  the 
most  persecuted  Union  in  England.  They  were  asked  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  spend  ^30,000  in  housing  thirty-three  people, 
and  were  threatened  that  if  they  did  not  they  would  be  dissolved. 
That  had  been  hanging  over  their  heads  for  the  last  three  years. 
The  Ivocal  Government  Board  was  also  very  difficult  to  deal  with  in 
regard  to  dietary.  But  his  colleagues  would  continue  to  treat  the 
poor  in  the  same  humane  way  they  had*  done  in  the  past,  and  they 
thought  their  Union  would  bear  comparison  with  any  in  respiect  of 
kindness  to  the  poor  and  enlightened  views  of  the  Poor  Law, 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  Thomas  James  (Darlington)  said  that  in  his  Union  they 
carried  out  nearly  all  the  suggestions  in  Mrs  Fuller*s  paper.  A  great 
deal  had  been  done  for  the  aged  poor,  and  he  would  like  to  say  a 
word  for  the  children.  He  loved  the  children.  ("  Question.")  It 
was  the  question,  for  if  they  were  young  poor  now  they  would  be 
aged  poor  some  day.  (Dissent.)  The  children — (cries  of  "  Question" 
and  general  uproar,  so  that  the  speaker  was  forced  to  resume  his  seat). 
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Mr  Leach  (Clerk,  Darlington)  said  he  thought  a  resolution  might 
profitably  be  moved,  arising  out  of  Mrs  Fuller's  excellent  paper.  She 
mentioned  the  dietary,  and  it  was  very  desirable  that  there  should  be 
greater  variety.  The  Local  Government  Board  had  sanctioned  a 
maximum  provision  table  at  Sheffield  and  elsewhere,  and  he  could 
not  see  why  it  should  not  be  done  in  other  places  also..  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  should  be  left  to  intelligent  officers  to  vary  as  much  as 
possible  the  dietary  of  the  inmates.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his  Union 
they  had  nothing  but  hair  or  feathers  for  the  inmates  to  lie  upon — 
no  such  thing  as  straw  or  chaff  for  them  to  lie  upon.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  E.  Chance  (Bradfield)  formally  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr  Field  (Clerk,  Alvefstoke)  moved  a  rider  that  the  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Denton  formally  seconded. 

Dr  Rhodes  said  the  Local  Government  Board  were  at  present 
considering  a  new  dietary  scheme,  and  it  had  been,  he  believed, 
delayed  by  accidental  mistakes  in  the  experiments.  The  resolution 
could  do  no  harm,  and  it  might  do  good  in  expediting  the  steps  the 
Local  Government  Board  were  taking.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Little  (Chairman,  Peterborough)  said  he  objected  to  appeal- 
ing to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  any  question  whatever. 
(Laughter.)  The  Guardians'  hands  were  tied  in  every  way,  and  his 
advice  was,  "Act  first,  leave  the  Local  Government  Board  to  act 
afterwards."  (Laughter.)  His  experience  of  fifty  years  led  him  to 
that  opinion.  They  were  always  accused  of  being  too  liberal  with 
their  out-relief  at  Peterborough,  but  if  the  aged  poor  had  been  helped 
to  enable  them  to  remain  in  their  own  homes,  there  would  have  been 
no  outcry  for  old  age  pensions.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Cole  (Edmonton)  said  that  in  that  Union  they  had  carried 
out  most  of  the  things  recommended  in  the  paper.  The  chief 
stumbling-block  of  his  Board  in  dealing  with  the  aged  deserving 
poor  had  been  the  aged  deserving  Guardians.  ( Laughter  and  cheers.) 
However,  there  had  been  a  marvellous  change  since  1894,  and  some 
of  the  older  members  were  being  sent  about  their  business.  (Indig- 
nant cries  of  "Question.")  He  visited  a  North  Devon  Union 
recently  which  was  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  ("  Question.") 
'  The  resolution  and  rider  were  carried  unanimously,  as  follows : — 
That  with  the  view  of  obtaining  greater  variety  in  Workhouse 
dietaries  the  Local  Government  Board  be  informed  that  it  should  be 
possible  for  Guardians  to  adopt  for  Workhouses  maximum  provision 
tables,  and  that  the  Board  be  requested  to  take  such  steps  as  will 
permit  this  desirable  reform,  which  has  been  sanctioned  for  certain 
Homes  under  the  direction  of  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Mrs  Fuller,  replying,  said  the  discussion  entirely  bore  out  her 
remark  that  the  circumstances  of  small  rural  Unions  were  entirely 
misunderstood  by  the  representatives  of  urban  Unions.  It  was 
impossible  to  stain  and  polish  such  old  and  worn-out  floors  as  many 
rural  Unions  possessed.    To  treat  the  inmates  to  feather  beds  and 
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hair  mattresses  would  be  to  treat  them  far  better  than  they  bad  era 
treated  themselves.  (laughter.)  The  Brabazon  Scheme  had  fiailcti 
in  two  of  the  Unions  in  her  county,  probably  because  of  the  isoiatai 
position  which  prevented  ladies  from  getting  to  the  House  to  instnic 
the  inmates. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  unanimously  accorded  to  Mrs  Fuller  for  her  paper,  and  the  Con- 
ference was  adjourned  to  Friday,  30th  March. 


Friday,  30th  March. 

On  Friday  morning,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Mr  Bousfield  occupied  the  chair  until  the  arn\x 
of  his  Grace. 

Mr  W.  Crooks  (Poplar)  read  the  following  paper — 

PAUPERISM    AND    OVERCROWDING. 

By  Mr  W.  CROOKS,  L.C.C., 


My  subject  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  pleasures  of 
novelty.  Year  after  year  the  question  of  housing  the 
poor  has  resulted  in  statistics,  returns,  and  essays, 
dragging,  holus  bolus,  all  its  horrible  details  so  forcibly 
to  our  attention,  that  originality  seems  well  nigh  im- 
possible. 

Parliament,  philanthropists,  humanitarian  faddists, 
and  religious  bodies,  have  each  and  all  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  varied  phases  of  this  complex  problem. 
Journalists — professional  and  amateur — have  found  it 
a  never-failing  source  of  **copy,"  and  in  many  in- 
stances a  sure  road  to  fame  and  notoriety.  But  still 
we  seem  no  nearer  a  solution. 

I  admit  that  the  many  attempts  made  by  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor  have  been  of  some  benefit.  For  instance,  the 
Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases,  although  in  its 
inception   a  measure  designed  to  protect   the  com- 
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paratively  affluent  from  the  risk  of  infection  consequent 
upon  disease  affecting  the  multitude,  has  proved  and 
is  proving  a  boon  to  all  classes ;  and  you  will,  I  feel 
assured,  agree  with  me  that  whereas  the  authority 
responsible  for  the  treatment  of  all  persons  suffering 
from  infectious  diseases  in  London  is  distinctly  a  Poor 
Law  Authority,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recognise  that  no 
stigma  of  pauperism  attaches  itself  to  those  of  us  who 
may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  become  inmates  of  its 
hospitals,  where  rich  and  poor  alike  receive  the  same 
skill  and  attention  free  of  charge  except  as  ratepayers. 

The  operations  of  the  Housing  Acts,  however, 
present  less  gratifying  results.  We  are  told  that  the 
effect,  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  insanitary  areas 
have  been  cleared,  has  accentuated  the  difficulties  of 
the  position  ;  for  in  abolishing  one  slum  another  is 
created,  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  people  displaced 
inevitably  crowd  into  other  districts  where  the  sanitary 
authorities  are  content  to  wink  at  the  condition  of 
things,  realising  full  well  any  further  disturbance  means 
to  some  the  streets  or  the  Workhouse. 

The  astounding  misery  which  is  undergone  before 
the  poor  sacrifice  their  independence  and  enter  the 
Workhouse  is  known  to  most  London  Guardians,  but 
to  those  whose  experience  is  limited  I  would  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  George  Haw's  '*  No  Room  to 
Live."  In  this  little  work  a  graphic  yet  faithful 
description  is  given  of  the  almost  illimitable  degradation 
which  overcrowding  produces.  Let  me  also  adduce  as 
evidence  the  following  cutting  from  the  Press : — 

At  an  inquest  held  on  a  child  that  died  of  con* 
sumption,  it  was  stated  in  evidence  that  eight  people 
lived  in  a  single  sordid  room  ten  feet  square,  the  rent 
of  which  was  4s.  6d.  a  week.  The  room  was  situated 
in  a  notoriously  overcrowded  district  known  as  "  Cats- 
meat  Square."  We  quote  the  following  lines  from 
Punch  in  denunciation  of  that  "  plague-stricken  lair  *' 
in  the  warrens  of  the  poor : — 

^  T 
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"  Eight  in  a  horrible  den, 
Reeking  of  sickness  and  death  I 

Crowded  together  like  sheep  in  a  pen, 
Stifling  for  want  of  breath. 

Women,  and  children,  and  men. 
Huddled  like  rats  in  a  hole, 

And  lulled,  as  they  lie, 

By  the  agonised  cry 
Of  a  perishing  soul. 

Air!  Air!  Air! 
Life-giving  breath  of  the  sky  I 
Out  on  the  tyrant  that  dares  to  deny 

The  poor  his  share ! 
Out  on  the  monster  that  rack-rents  this  sty, 

This  plague-stricken  lair ! 
Away  with  these  fever  dens  !    Sweep  them  away 
With  the  pitiless  harpies  that  batten  and  prey 

On  Catsmeat  Square!" 

The  pitiless  harpies  are  not  restricted  to  Catsmeat 
Square. 

In  my  own  district  a  woman  applied  for  medical 
attendance  in  consequence  of  severely  injuring  her  leg 
by  the  floor  of  the  wretched  room  giving  way,  and 
causing  her  to  fall  through  the  ceiling.  I  inquired 
what  the  landlord  said  when  she  told  him  of  the  acci- 
dent. He  exclaimed:  "Oh,  my  poor  ceiling/'  Not 
a  word  of  sympathy  or  offer  of  compensation  ;  and  such 
cases  are  not  exceptional,  but  could  be  multiplied  by 
hundreds.  Hitherto  the  provision  of  residential  accom- 
modation has,  in  the  main,  been  a  recognised  specula- 
tion for  private  enterprise,  and  I  think  I  may  fairly 
assert  that  it  has  failed  completely  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poorest  of  our  population. 

This  being  admitted,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
understand  or  explain  the  successful  methods  by  which 
capital  has  induced  legislation  to  encumber  Municipal 
Authorities  with  such  embarrassing  restrictions  that 
their  efforts  also,  under  present  circumstances,  are 
doomed  to  be  equally  futile.  Sympathy  is  alwa\^ 
obtainable,  but  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  steady 
and  skilful  opposition  to  local  bodies  obtaining  better 
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terms  for  the  repayment  of  capital  raised  by  loan,  with- 
out which  cheaper  rents  are  not  possible  unless  the 
rates  are  to  be  charged  with  the  loss. 

Such  a  suggestion  is,  I  know,  a  direct  incentive  to 
an  economic  storm,  but  I  want  to  insist  that  a  tax  even 
of  this  nature  would  be  preferable  to  the  ghastly  un- 
economic waste  of  life  and  material  which  is  the  annual 
tribute  of  disease  and  insanitation  caused  by  over- 
crowding. The  insistent  neglect  of  the  governing 
classes  to  grasp  the  nettle  of  their  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  housing  of  the  people,  leads  me  to  think 
that  as  the  preservation  of  their  health  and  wealth 
was  an  important  factor  in  obtaining  the  Public  Health 
Act,  an  appeal  to  the  same  influences  may  be  a  means 
of  arousing  interest  in  the  present  danger,  by  which 
they  incur  an  ever-increasing  expenditure  without  the 
slightest  compensation  for  the  outlay. 

Let  us  look  at  the  cost  under  the  heading  of 
Pauper  Lunatics.  The  last  return  shows  that  the 
ratio  per  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  County  of 
London  varies  from  1.9  in  the  sparsely  populated 
districts  to  10.  i  in  those  which  are  overcrowded,  the 
mean  ratio  being  4.7.  Taking  these  figures  as  a  guide, 
we  find  that  the  districts  admittedly  overcrowded  have 
an  aggregate  of  2,700  pauper  lunatics — after  allowing 
the  mean  ratio  of  4.7 — representing,  at  a  charge  of 
IDS.  weekly  for  each  patient,  which  is  well  within  the 
average  cost  of  maintenance,  no  less  a  sum  than 
;^70,ooo  per  annum.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
expense  of  building  another  asylum  for  their  accom- 
modation, costing  ^500,000,  on  which  is  paid  interest 
and  capital  charges. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Poor  Law  Returns  relating 
to  Outdoor  Poor,  we  are  informed  (after  excluding 
15,885  persons  under  permanent  medical  treatment  as^ 
being  outside  the  purposes  of  this  paper)  that  116,419 
orders  for  treatment  by  the  parish  medical  officer  were 
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issued,  at  an  average  cost  of  3s.  gd.  per  head,  or  ven 
nearly  ;^2  2,000  per  annum. 

The  returns  sent  me  by  the  kindness  of  some  o: 
the  London  Boards  of  Guardians  are  all  confirmaton 
of  my  opinion  that  where  overcrowding  exists,  ther?: 
we  have  the  greatest  strain  on  the  resources  of  our 
medical  officers  and  infirmaries ;  and  I  should  like  to 
have  been  able  to  quote  the  cost  of  maintaining  persc»ns 
removed  from  their  homes  in  consequence  of  lack  of 
room,  want  of  proper  sick  nursing,  or  insanitan 
surroundings. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  information 
appears  insuperable,  as  no  separate  returns  are  kept  of 
these  cases ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  considerable 
numbers  are  admitted  from  these  causes,  and  by  them  a 
whole  population  of  paupers  is  manufactured. 

Few  people  will  deny  that  the  increased  demand 
for  house-room  has  created  a  corresponding  rise  in  rent 
out  of  all  proportion  to  any  increase  of  wages.  Many 
single  persons  who  at  one  time  found  lodgings  with 
some  respectable  family  now  find  themselves  comf)eIIed 
to  seek  a  shelter  in  common  lodging-houses,  where 
no  arrangements  exist  for  medically  treating  any  one 
suffering  from  trivial  sickness,  with  the  natural  conse- 
quence that  the  Parish  Infirmary  is  at  once  resorted 
to.  In  Whitechapel,  4,000  orders  were  issued  in  one 
year  to  applicants  from  common  lodging-houses  and 
the  so-called  free  shelters.  I  should  like  to  see  one  of 
these  free  shelters  planted  at  Mayfair  and  Hampstead 

They  are  certainly  no  help  in  a  working  class 
district,  and  well-meaning  philanthropists  might  add  to 
their  kindness  some  provision  for  medical  attendance 
before  making  an  already  poverty-stricken  neighbour- 
hood the  dumping  ground  of  all  the  nomadic  poor. 
The  whole  question  of  lodging-h£)uses  and  free  shelters 
bristles  with  difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
assistance  they  give  in  breaking  up  the  Englishman's 
crowning  glory,  *'  Home,  Sweet  Home." 
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The  certified  accommodation  for  our  sick  poor  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  other  than  those  treated  in  the 
Public  Hospitals,  is  13,851,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
generally  conceded  that  the  patients  in  each  of  the 
various  institutions,  more  often  than  not,  are  in  excess 
of  the  certified  number.  I  estimate  that  the  main- 
tenance of  each  person  therein  averages  11  d.  per  day, 
and  the  total  cost  to  London  being  in  round  figures 
;^232,ooo  per  annum,  not  including  salaries  and  estab- 
lishment charges,  and  it  will  be  fair,  I  think,  to  assume 
that  at  least  one-fourth  of  this  amount  is  incurred  by 
reason  of  overcrowding. 

I  have  no  desire  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
**  Pauperism  and  Overcrowding"  by  advancing  any 
social  or  economic  theories,  which  in  all  probability 
would  lead  to  a  discussion  quite  foreign  to  my  present 
purpose.  The  provision  of  accommodation  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  both  rich  and  poor,  and  my  figures 
show  a  total  loss  in  London  alone  from  overcrowding 
and  insanitation  of  no  less  than  ;^  134,000  per  annum, 
to  which  a  very  large  sum  for  accommodation  must  be 
added. 

I  submit  that,  given  the  conditions  ordinarily 
governing  finance,  local  authorities  could  at  once  take 
up  the  housing  of  the  poor  with  every  prospect  of 
reducing  disease  without  increasing  rates. 

I  know  the  poor  do  not  live  the  cleanest  and 
best  lives  in  the  hovels  they  are  compelled  to  take 
shelter  in. 

They  live  down  to  their  environments.  It  is  our 
duty  to  improve  those  environments,  and  with  them  the 
poor  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  increase  the 
burdens  of  rates  ;  and  this  will  continue  until  we  realise 
that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  house  healthy  men  and 
women  properly  than  to  neglect  them  long  enough, 
and  be  obliged  to  shelter  and  feed  them,  with  little  or 
no  hope  of  them  again  becoming  useful  citizens  in  the 
end. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  having  taken  the  chair,  the  dis- 
cussion was  opened  by  Dr  Rhodes. 

Dr  Rhodes  (Chorlton),  who  was  cordially  greeted  on   rising  to 
speak,  said  London  was  not  the  only  municipality  where  such  a  siate 
of  affairs  in  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  existed.      In  the 
previous  week  the  newspapers  described   the   disgraceful    state   of 
affairs  in  Yarmouth.     They  knew  perfectly  well  that  vast  numbers  of 
people  died  in  institutions  as  a  result  of  having  lived  in  insanitary 
areas.     Many  people  maintained  that  drink  was  the  cause  of  the  e-vil 
but  it  was  often  the  miserable  dwellings  which  drove  the  people  to 
drink.     (Cheers.)     As  a  Guardian,  however,  he  admitted   that  the 
public  must  be  convinced  that  to  provide  decent  dwellings  would  be 
cheaper  than  the  wretched  way  in  which  matters  were  allowed  to 
drift  at  present.     (Cheers.)     As  showing  what  was  the  actual  cost  of 
such  insanitary  houses,  he  would  give  them  a  few  facts  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  Manchester  City  Council.     There  was  a  horribly 
insanitary  area  in  Manchester.     The  death-rate  was  49.2  per  I9O00, 
and  of  that  number  12.2  died  in  institutions,  and  the  institution  in 
a  vast  majority  of  cases  was   the  Workhouse.       The  Corporation 
decided  to  sweep  away  this  unhealthy  area  by  putting  up  model 
dwellings,  and  the  death-rate  had  fallen  from  49.2  to  29.7,  and  instead 
of  12.2  dying  in  the  Workhouse  there  were  only  6.8  dying  in  institu- 
tions.    I'he  death-rate  in  that  district  had  been  reduced  by  no  less 
than  39  per  cent.     They  must  remember  also  that  it  was  not  only 
the  death-rate  they  had  to  reckon  with,  but  sickness,  which  took 
away  the  working  man's  power  of  earning  money,  and  in  that  way 
the  cost  of  the  death-rate  might  be  multiplied  by  thirty.     If  they 
wanted  to  reduce  pauperism,  they  must  have  better  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes.     He  was  glad  to  find  that  Guardians  were  taking  up 
this  question  of  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  they  could  not  do  better 
than  help  the  City  Councils  in  clearing  unhealthy  areas.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Sandford  (Alverstoke)  said  the  important  question  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  greater  part  of  the  poverty  in  this  country'  was 
land  tenure.  He  believed  that  so  long  as  there  was  overcrowding 
so  long  would  there  be  drink  and  pauperism,  and  all  their  attendant 
evils.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  W.  Davies  (Whitechapel)  said  there  were  1,300,000  persons 
living  in  London   in   the   soul-destroying  conditions  of  occupying 
a  single  room ;  and  30,000  wage-earners  getting  less  than  a  guinea 
a  week;    and  100,000  men   in   Ix)ndon  alone  known   as  general 
labourers.     (Sensation.)     Those  men  were  general  labourers  in  con- 
sequence of  their  parents  having  been  herded  together  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  had  to  be  sent  out  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to  get  what  money  they  could.     In  1/Ondon,  wherever  poverty  was 
greatest,    the   rent-earning   power  of  the   neighbourhood  was  also 
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greatest.  They  had  1,400  people  in  one  short  street  in  his  own 
parish.  The  demand  for  houses  was  so  great  that  almost  any  amount 
of  money  could  be  got  for  them,  and  they  were  bought  and  sold 
again  after  a  short  interval  at  great  profit,  and  each  successive  lease- 
holder raised  the  rent,  and  the  higher  the  rent  the  greater  the  over- 
crowding to  enable  the  sub-tenants  to  pay  it.  The  great  barrack-like 
dwellings  which  were  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  streets  off  Commercial 
Road  were  so  crowded,  that  in  the  evenings,  when  the  children  poured 
into  the  streets  to  play,  they  were  as  densely  crowded  as  in  their 
rooms.  (Shame.)  The  people  who  got  better  wages  were  those  who 
were  really  able  to  live  furthest  from  their  work,  for  they  began  later 
in  the  day,  and  they  could  pay  the  fares.  The  poorest  class  should 
be  accommodated  in  dwellings  which  ought  to  be  built  on  the  borders 
of  the  existing  public  open  spaces.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  J.  F.  Bradley.  (Kettering)  said  this  great  subject  could  not 
be  treated  properly  until  it  was  recognised  that  there  was  a  "solidarity 
of  social  problems.'*  Some  said,  "Improve  the  moral  condition  of 
the  people ; "  others  that  land  tenure  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil. 
They  must  improve  the  moral  and  social  state  of  the  people,  and 
grapple  with  the  landlords  and  the  capitalists ;  clear  away  some  of  the 
public  houses,  and  then  they  would  sweep  away  the  slums.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Rev.  Dr  Cox  said  he  hoped  that  the  Conference  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  working- 
class  dwellings  ;  he  hoped  that  the  Workmen's  Dwellings  Act  would 
be  simplified  in  the  rural  districts.  It  had  been  almost  inoperative 
owing  to  the  dilatory  means  used  to  put  it  in  force.  In  a  village 
in  his  own  district,  where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  overcrowding  and 
insanitation,  the  District  Council  was  anxious  to  become  their  own 
landlords,  but  there  was  strong  local  opposition,  especially  from 
the  cottage-owners.  The  procedure  was  too  cumbersome,  and  now 
that  the  rural  District  Councils  were  established  on  a  popular  basis, 
they  were  capable  of  dealing  with  the  matter  without  the  intervention 
of  the  County  Councils.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  District  Council  had  at  last 
overcome  the  opposition  of  the  County  Council  and  elsewhere,  and 
had  leave  to  erect  six  houses,  but  they  had  still  to  find  the  site,  and 
if  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  without  compulsory  powers,  the  project 
would  have  to  be  abandoned,  as  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive.  Mr 
Chaplin  should  try  and  improve  his  measure  by  making  it  simpler 
and  less  costly.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  Edmund  Vernev  (Buckingham)  said  that  the  land  question  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  matter.  In  a  parish  with  which  he  was  connected 
the  labourers  had  a  most  impure  water  supply,  the  liquid  being  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour  all  through  the  summer  months.  They  tried 
to  get  a  better  supply,  and  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  or 
not  he  could  not  say,  but  they  all  got  a  fortnight's  notice  to  quit  their 
dwellings,  and  that  was  still  hanging  over  them,  and  if  they  did  not 
vote  in  a  particular  way,  out  they  would  have  to  go.    (Sh^me.)    Until 
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the  people  grappled  with  the  land  question  reforms  would  be  impos- 
sible.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Cove  (Kensington)  agreed  with  Mr  Crooks  that  the  clearance 
of  insanitary  areas  only  increased  the  congestion  of  the  {x>orest  classes 
elsewhere.  The  figures  in  connection  with  Boundary  Street  (Beth- 
nal  Green)  Improvement  conclusively  proved  that.  There  5,700 
were  displaced,  and  dwellings  provided  for  5,500 ;  but  practically  not 
one  of  the  old  tenants  had  entered  into  occupation  of  the  new 
buildings,  and  it  was  the  same  in  regard  to  other  parts  of  London. 
He  wished  to  see  all  classes,  including  the  ver}'  poor,  properly 
provided  for.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Thomas  Goodchild  (Halstead)  said  that  he  came  from  a 
rural  district  in  East  Anglia,  and  his  experience  was  that  in  the 
country  even  more  than  in  the  towns  some  improvement  was  neces- 
sary in  the  dwellings.  One  good  result  would  be  that  the  drifting  of 
the  labourers  from  the  country  to  the  towns  would  be  checked.  He 
would  like  the  Conference  to  pass  a  resolution  calling  attention  to 
the  serious  want  of  better  accommodation  for  the  rural  labouring 
population,  and  asking  the  Government  for  facilities  in  the  shape 
of  cheaper  money  to  enable  that  accommodation  to  be  provided. 
Private  owners  would  not  come  fonvard  to  build  with  cottage  rents 
at  eighteenpence  a  week.  But  the  State  might  advance  the  money,  so 
that  the  houses  could  be  built  and  let  at  a  price  with  which  no  private 
owner  could  possibly  compete. 

Mr  Cole  (Edmonton)  said  that  in  the  paper  he  heard  Mr  Crooks, 
first,  speaking  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians, 
entering  his  protest  against  all  the  worthless  characters  in  London 
being  dumped  in  his  particular  district ;  and  secondly,  as  the  high 
and  mighty  county  councillor,  urging  that  they  should  be  shifted  into 
the  suburbs.  (Laughter.)  The  London  County  Council  provided 
palatial  dwellings,  and  got  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  open  them,  but 
the  people  who  went  into  the  new  buildings  were  not  the  poor  who 
formerly  dwelt  on  the  site,  but  people  well  able  to  house  themselves. 
The  members  of  public  bodies  were,  as  individuals,  usually  the  worst 
of  all  landlords,  especially  of  weekly  property.  (Oh,  and  hear,  hear.) 
He  had  not  any  land  himself  yet,  he  wished  he  had,  he  could  do  with 
it.  (Laughter.)  Drink  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil,  and  he  chal- 
lenged Mr  Crooks  to  show  him  a  one-room  teetotal  family  in  the 
whole  of  London.  [Mr  Crooks — I  can ;  too  many  of  them.]  The 
public  must  get  the  right  men  as  representatives,  and  not  leave  too 
much  to  officials.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Duncan  Milligan  said  the  paper  commended  itself  with 
very  great  force  to  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  the 
crowded  areas  of  the  Metropolis.  He  believed  that  one  prolific 
cause  of  overcrowding  in  the  Metropolis  was  the  constant  clearance 
of  house  property  by  the  railway  companies  and  other  wealthy 
corporations,  and  by  the  great  landowners  who  wished  to  improve 
their  estates.     He  did  not  complain  of  it,  but  they  all  deplored  the 
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result.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  South  Tendon  they  had  had  aggravated 
cases  of  overcrowding  directly  traceable  to  that  state  of  things,  and 
houses  which  were  formerly  let  to  one  family  were  now  let  out  to 
several  families,  and  there  were  five,  six,  and  seven  people  living  in 
one  small  room,  and  three  or  four  people  sleeping  in  one  bed. 
Disease  and  demoralisation  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  turning-out  process  should  never  be  allowed  until 
the  wealthy  corporation  responsible  for  it  had  provided  proper 
accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Lloyd  Baker  said  that  Mr  Crooks*  paper  had  painted  in  very 
vivid  colours  the  evils  they  all  deplored.  He  wished  to  point  out 
one  or  two  dangers  in  the  way  of  providing  municipal  dwellings  for 
the  poor.  It  had  yet  to  be  proved  that  municipalities  could  provide 
dwellings  more  economically  than  the  private  builders  who  were 
used  to  the  work.  The  local  authorities  could  raise  money,  but  if 
they  did  not  provide  some  return  for  it  by  charging  proper  rents  for 
their  buildings  they  would  come  into  competition  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  private  enterprise.  It  was  practically  impossible  to 
prevent  sub-letting.  Overcrowding  was  worse  in  Paris  than  in 
London,  and  it  was  severely  felt  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  if 
the  authorities  provided  abundant  cheap  accommodation  they  would 
be  encouraging  an  influx  of  foreigners.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Weatherell  (Middlesborough)  said  it  was  all  very  well  to  ask 
the  County  Council  to  provide  dwellings,  but  they  could  not  do  so 
without  sites ;  and  to  find  these  he  thought  that  the  manufactories 
should  be  completely  separated  from  London  and  placed  in  the  out- 
skirts.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Bond,  M.P.,  said  that  as  chairman  of  one  of  the  workmen's 
dwellings  companies  he  had  for  many  years  been  endeavouring  to 
solve  the  problem  of  housing.  The  question  of  overcrowding  had 
taken  possession  of  the  public  mind  to  an  extent  which  was  both 
gratifying  and  interesting,  but  beyond  generalities  and  vague  aspira- 
tions he  had  seldom  heard  anything  about  the  remedy.  Of  course 
it  would  be  very  nice  if  tne  pint  pot  could  be  made  to  hold  a  quart, 
or  they  could  buy  twopenny-worth  for  a  penny.  His  company  tried 
to  do  something  for  the  men  earning  eighteen  shillings  to  a  guinea  a 
week ;  to  meet  that  demand  they  must  build  a  rougher  class  of 
dwelling  than  those  which  the  County  Council  had  provided,  and 
they  must  recognise  that  economic  conditions  did  not  allow  of  a 
person  taking  three  rooms  for  a  family  of  five.  The  local  authorities 
were  practically  powerless  to  prevent  overcrowding,  for  if  the  people 
were  driven  out  of  one  slum  they  went  to  another.  The  difficulty 
did  not  arise  from  the  scarcity  of  sites.  They  must  proceed  gradually 
like  good  business  men.  The  chief  difficulty  now  was  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labour,  which  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
room  which  formerly  cost  about  ;^6o  to  build,  now  cost  j£S$  to 
£90*  It  was  owing  to  the  rise  in  wages  that  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding housQS  had  become  acute  in  the  last  few  years.     Some  people 
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said,  reiQOve  the  poor  to  the  outskirts  of  the  Metropolis,  but  Ix>ndon 
extended  its  boundaries  at  such  a  rate  that  that  would  be  merely 
laying  up  trouble  for  the  near  future.  The  right  way  was  to  en- 
deavour to  reconstitute  I^ndon  as  it  stood.  London  was  an 
agglomeration  of  great  villages,  not  a  great  town.  Three-fifths  of 
its  houses  were  of  the  cottage  type,  with  not  more  than  one  story 
above  the  ground  floor.  Could  there  be  a  more  unsuitable  way  of 
dealing  with  London  land?  They  must  erect  moderately  sized 
dwellings,  and  they  were  very  healthy,  the  death-rate  being  lower 
than  in  the  general  population.  These  new  dwellings  should  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  places  where  the  tenants  were  employed. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  H.  Alder  (Ludlow)  said  the  source  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
country  was  that  the  housing  of  the  poor  did  not  pay.  He  bad  lately 
spent  j^40  on  a  cottage  yielding  ^£4  a  year.  If  they  let  a  cottage  to 
a  young  couple,  probably  it  became  overcrowded  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  growing  family,  the  parents 
were  unable  to  provide  themselves  with  ample  accommodation.  In 
his  experience  the  hardest  landlords  of  all  were  the  small  tradesmen. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Brown  (Epsom)  said  the  great  need  was  more  administrative 
freedom  for  the  local  authorities,  and  the  selection  by  them  of 
vigilant  officials  for  the  sanitary  department.  He  suggested  the 
formation  of  a  District  Councils  Association. 

Mr  Lansdurv  (Poplar)  said  it  was  pure  rubbish  to  say  the  drink 
question  was  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Teetotallers  and  all  alike 
were  overcrowded,  as  he  could  show  them  if  they  would  visit  certain 
districts.  They  could  not  all  be  employers,  they  could  not  be  at 
work,  and  they  could  not  all  get  high  wages.  Mr  Bond  deprecated 
the  payment  of  high  wages.  (No,  no.)  If  he  did  not,  there  was 
nothing  in  his  remark.  (Cheers.)  The  dwellings  with  which  Mr 
Bond  was  connected  were  the  headquarters  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
gathered  together  from  the  ends  of  the  eajth.  (Laughter.)  If  the 
poor  were  not  to  be  rehoused  for  fear  of  an  influx  of  foreigners,  the 
delegates  might  as  well  go  home  and  say  no  more  about  it.  They 
ought  to  try  to  give  a  man  a  better  living  than  ten  or  fifteen  shillings 
a  week ;  if  not,  then  society  should  kill  the  man  out  of  the  way. 
They  must  remember  they  were  the  Guardians  of  the  poor,  not  the 
(juardians  of  the  rates.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Thompson  (Burton-onTrent)  said  he  had  been  Mayor  of  that 
town,  where  they  had  plenty  of  cottages  for  the  workmen  earning  j£i 
a  week  and  upwards.  Private  syndicates  had  done  good  work  there 
recently  by  erecting  dwellings  for  the  working  classes.     He  moved — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  it  would  tend  much  to 
the  lessening  of  overcrowding  and  pauperism  if  the  Housing  Bill  at 
present  before  the  House  of  Commons  were  broadened  to  include 
the  following  points  ;— - 
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"  I.  Registration  and  public  notice  of  the  owners  of  insanitary 
dwellings. 

"2.  Expropriation  of  such  owners  at  the  bare  value  of  the 

property. 
"3.  Careful  returns  as  to  the  number  of  persons  inhabiting 

each  cottage  in  rural  districts. 
"  4.  The  power  of  borrowing  money  for  longer  periods." 

The  President  said  that  though  there  was  nothing  out  of  order 
in  the  motion,  he  would  suggest  to  the  Conference  that  unless  they 
had  another  day  to  discuss  it,  they  would  never  reach  any  agreement 
about  it.  The  resolution  failed  to  indicate  how  it  was  proposed  to 
vary  the  powers  of  the  Housing  Acts,  which  already  gave  the  power 
of  compulsory  purchase  of  property.  It  was  hardly  fair  that  the 
resolution  should  be  put  without  adequate  discussion. 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

Mr  Gardner  (East  Preston)  said  it  was  desirable  that  some 
simple  process  should  be  provided  by  which  urban  and  rural  autho- 
rities should  be  enabled  to  provide  suitable  dwellings  for  the  smaller 
wage-earners.  The  small  tradesmen  were  not  desirable  landlords. 
There  were  plenty  of  good  landowners  who  were  not  able  to  bear  the 
expense  of  providing  proper  dwellings  for  their  labourers,  and  the 
money  for  the  purpose  ought  to  be  lent  by  the  authorities.  He 
moved — 

**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  a  simple  process  should 
be  provided  in  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  to  enable  local  autho- 
rities to  assist  in  the  provision  of  suitable  dwellings  where  necessary 
for  the  smaller  wage-earning  part  of  the  population,  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  fonvarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board." 

Mr  George  Rooke  (Charlton  and  Manchester)  formally  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr  Taylor  (Eton)  said  that  no  practical  man  would  invest  his 
money  unremuneratively,  and  therefore  they  were  not  likely  to 
get  suitable  dwellings  from  the  capitalist.  The  local  authorities 
could  borrow  money  from  the  Public  Loan  Commissioners  at  2f  per 
cent.     (Cries  of  "  Not  now.") 

Rev.  Canon  Denton  (Ashby-de-la-Zouch),  on  being  called  upon 
by  the  President,  said  he  thought  at  this  late  hour  of  the  session  he 
should  best  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Conference  if  he  thanked  the 
speakers  for  what  they  had  said  on  a  subject  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  health,  welfare,  and  morality  of  the  country,  and  allowed  his 
friend  Mr  Crooks  more  time  in  which  to  reply. 

Mr  Crooks,  replying,  said  he  only  asked  for  quiet  consideration 
of  his  paper.  The  public  would  soon  realise  what  a  mistake  it  was 
to  leave  the  whole  provision  of  housing  accommodation  to  the  capital- 
ists, who,  when  they  found  it  did  not  pay,  at  once  threw  the  burden 
on  the  general  ratepayers  not  only  to  shelter  but  to  feed.    The  Small 
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Houses  (Acquisition)  Act  was  conceived  in  the  interests  of  a  chu^s  of 
men  that  were  well  able  to  provide  houses  for  themselves,  as  no  man 
at  a  pound  a  week  could  comply  with  the  conditions  as  to  part  pay 
ment,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  Building  Societies  to  d_ 
the  work  which  was  proposed  to  be  done  by  that  Act.  (Hear,  hear.- 
The  local  authorities  were  unfairly  handicapped  by  the  requirtmcn: 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  that  the  loan  for  dwellings  must  be 
repaid  within  sixty  years.  Surely  there  would  be  the  land  if  not  the 
buildings  there  in  sixty  years*  time,  and  that  would  be  more  valual  Ic 
than  ever,  as  they  would  not  be  living  in  balloons  even  then. 
(Laughter.)  A  little  English  pluck  would  go  a  long  way,  and  he 
recommended  its  application  to  the  housing  problem,  with  a  \-iew  to 
putting  the  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  ought  to  bear 
it.     (Cheers.) 

The  President  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Crooks, 
saying  the  paper  was  a  most  valuable  one.  He  ventured  to  protest 
against  Mr  Lansbury's  interpretation  of  Mr  Bond's  remark  abou: 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials.  The  rise  was  a  faaor 
which  had  to  be  seriously  considered  by  landowners,  and  must  Ik: 
mentioned  in  any  business-like  reference  to  the  subject,  but  one 
would  not  say  that  it  was  a  regrettable  fact  any  more  than  one  woulu 
say  that  the  working  man  ought  not  to  marry  and  have  a  family. 
(Cheers.) 

In  the  afternoon  the  following  papers  were  read : — 

TASKS    AND     EMPLOYMENTS     IN 

WORKHOUSES. 

By  Mr  F.  ASKEW, 

Gmardian^  Sculcoates  Union^ 


The  description  of  the  Poorhouse,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  as  a  **  Workhouse,"  is  a  misnomer. 
Were  a  census  taken  to-day  of  the  inmates  of  Union 
Workhouses  (so-called),  and  the  results  carefully  tabu- 
lated and  classified,  it  would  be  found,  one  ventures  to 
predict,  that  a  large  proportion,  if  not  a  majority%  of 
such  inmates  were  suffering  from  either  acute  sickness, 
chronic  ailments,  or  from  old  age,  and  therefore  almost 
wholly  precluded  from  engaging  in  the  House  in  any- 
thing but  the  lightest  kind  of  employment. 

It  was  doubtless  perfectly  true,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  expiring  century,  that  a  number  of  the  Work- 
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houses  were  literally  houses  for  work,  or  centres  of 
task  employment  for  such  as  were  destitute  and  willing 
to  work,  and  hence  it  is  that  occasionally  we  meet  with 
allusions  to  the  character  of  some  of  the  older  examples 
of  these  institutions  for  labour.  As,  for  instance 
(though  this  may  not  be  the  earliest  case),  the  seal  of 
the  Kingston-upon-Hull  Incorporation  for  the  Poor 
bears  a  representation  of  an  old-time  spinning  wheel, 
surrounded  by  a  Latin  inscription  referring  to  its 
establishment  at  Hull  in  1698  as  a  Charitable  Society, 
whose  motto  was  to  the  effect  that  **  Small  things  in- 
crease by  industry."  Without  making  any  extended 
reference  to  this  individual  example  of  the  work  of  an 
old  incorporation,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add  that  there 
is  evidence  that  the  practice  of  providing  work  for  the 
able-bodied  destitute  in  the  charity  hall  of  the  city  of 
Hull  dated  from  the  period  of  about  a  century  prior  to 
the  grant  of  the  charter  to  the  Incorporation  for  the 
Poor. 

In  discussing  to-day  the  question  of  **  Tasks  and 
Employments  in  Workhouses,"  especially  in  its  view 
as  affects  the  labour  of  the  towns,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted  that  it  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  not 
alone  with  reference  to  the  problem  as  to  the  relation 
of  such  employments  to  the  independent  labour  market, 
but  also  with  reference  to  labour  in  the  really  necessary 
departments  of  the  Workhouse  institution.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  subject  has  engaged  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  of  Guardians  for 
some  years  is  an  indication  of  the  growing  importance 
of  such  a  consideration  as  this,  more  particularly,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  with  the  danger  of  Workhouse 
employments  entrenching  upon  the  legitimate  pursuit 
of  certain  lawful  callings  by  those  who  compose  our 
numerously  populated  town  and  city  centres  outside 
the  precincts  of  the  Poorhouse. 

The^  kind  of  labour  in  which  the  inmates  of  the 
Workhouse  should  be  employed  is,  it  needs  hardly  to 
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be  pointed  out,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians, 
who  will  adopt  such  employments  as  may  be  suitable 
to  the  requirements  of  their  neighbourhood.  The 
condition  under  which  labour  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
inmates  is  that  they  shall  perform  **  such  tasks  or  work 
suited  to*'  their  **age,  strength,  and  capacity."  Upon 
this  principle  the  Master  of  the  House  is  required  to  act 
It  is,  therefore,  of  prime  importance  that,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  kind  of  task  or  employment,  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  avoidance  of  such  work  as  may  tend 
to  compete  with  the  employments  engaged  in  by 
the  independent  worker.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
Guardians  do  exercise  their  proper  discretion  in  depre- 
cating or  forbidding  the  introduction,  or  continuance, 
of  employments  in  the  House,  the  effect  of  which  may 
jeopardise  the  occupation  of  the  legitimate  labourer 
outside  the  House. 

It  is  well  to  inquire,  What  are  the  employments 
engaged  in  at  the  present  day  in  Poor  Law  institutions  ? 
They  are  many,  and  doubtless  the  discussion  hereafter 
may  elicit  the  statement  of  a  greater  variety  than  is 
set  forth  in  the  list  that  now  follows.  These,  at  least 
are  more  or  less  extensively  adopted  : — 

1.  Brushmaking. 

2.  Corn-grinding, 

3.  Cotton-picking. 

4.  Fibre-picking. 

5.  Garden  or  Farm  Work. 

6.  Hair  Teasing. 

7.  Oakum-picking. 

8.  Shoemaking. 

9.  Stone-breaking. 

10.  Tailoring. 

11.  Undergarment-making. 

12.  Wood-chopping. 

Under  Article  99  of  the  Consolidated  Orders,  it  may 
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be  added  further,  any  person  of  the  several  classes  enu- 
merated may  be  employed  constantly,  or  occasionally—^ 

13.  In  any  of  the  female  sick  wards. 

14.  In  any  of  the  male  sick  wards. 

15.  In  the  care  of  infants. 

16.  As  nurses  or  assistants  to  matrons. 

1 7.  As  assistants  in  household  work. 

18.  To   superintend    the    inmates   of  the  same 

class  ;  or 

19.  In  teaching  a  craft  or  other  work. 

Under  Article  112,  we  are  further  reminded  in  Local 
Government  phraseology  that — 

*'  The  *  paupers*  of  the  several  classes  shall  be  kept 
employed  according  to  their  capacity  and  ability  ;  and 
no  'pauper'  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his 
labour." 

The  provision  of  such  an  instruction  is  clearly  reason- 
able, and  its  humane  application  tends  to  promote 
good  government  and  efficient  discipline  in  the  House  ; 
and,  though  no  compensation  may  be  made  in  return 
for  the  labour  performed,  Guardians  may  (under 
Article  108)  make  extra  allowances  of  food,  when  ser- 
vice is  rendered  in  the  House,  in  the  capacity  of 
**  nurses,  washerwomen,  &c." 

In  reviewing  the  general  question  of  employments, 
it  may  be  considered  now  under  the  two  broad  views, 
namely — 

I.  As  to  the  Nature  and  Classification  of  Work- 
house Tasks  and  Employments. 

II.  Their  Relation  to  Independent  Labour  in 
Town  Centres. 

1st.  As  to  their  Nature  and  Classification.  Of 
the  several  heads  of  Workhouse  Tasks  and  Employ- 
ments for  Inmates  already  enumerated,  I  am  disposed 
to  make  the  following   classification.      If  it  be  con- 
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sidered  an  arbitrary  one,  it  may  be  prefaced  that  iis 
adoption  is  merely  for  convenience  of  consideration. 
One  is  prepared,  therefore,  to  describe  the  employ- 
ments previously  set  forth  under  these  headings  : — 

(a.)  Recommended  Work. 
(d.)  Doubtful  Work. 
(c.)  Questionable  Work. 

The  view  of  Recommended  Work  is  illustrated  by 
the  following : — 

i.  Garden  or  Farm  Employment. 

ii.  Tailoring  and  Repair  Employment. 

iii.  Shoemaking  and  Repair  Work. 

iv.  Baking  and  Cooking. 

v.  Undergarment-making 

vi.  Needle  and  Knitting  Work. 

vii.   Household    Employment — as    Scrubbing, 
Laundry  Work,  and  General  Cleaning. 

Under   the    description    of   Doubtful    Work^    the 
enumeration  is  as  under-mentioned  : — 

i.  Brushmaking. 

ii.  Wood-chopping, 

iii.  Cotton-picking, 

iv.  Fibre-picking. 

V.  Hair-teasing, 

vi.  Corn-grinding 

As  illustrations  of  Questionable   fVork,  this   is  the 
list : — 

i.  Oakum-picking 

ii.  Stone-breaking 

iii.  Attendance  in  Sick  Wards. 

iv.  Care  of  Infants. 

V.  Superintendence   of   Inmates  of  the    same 
Class. 

vi.  Teaching  Work — Elementary  or  Technical 
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In  the  foregoing  classification  there  is  ample  scope 
for  discussion.  Doubtless  the  several  groupings  may 
be  strongly  dissented  from.  However,  it  may  be 
useful,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  pointed 
and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  whole  question. 

In  more  fully  detailing  the  references  to  the  various 
employments  just  stated,  little  more  needs  be  added 
beyond  the  mere  enumeration  as  to  the  several  classes 
of  Recomtnended  Work.  Each  of  them  is  compara- 
tively free  from  objection,  and  their  adoption  cannot 
be  regarded  as  tending  in  any  way  to  compete  against 
the  already  overstocked  labour  market. 

Concerning  undergarment-making,  it  seems  to  be 
a  specially  useful  and  commendable  field  of  work, 
and  in  one  institution  known  to  the  writer  (the 
St  Anne's  Home,  Streatham,  of  the  St  Pancras 
Union),  its  adoption  by  the  men  is  excellently  carried 
out.  Such  a  class  of  work  amongst  men  may  be 
thought  a  difficult  one,  but  at  the  Home  named  all 
difficulty  has  vanished,  and  exceedingly  creditable 
work  is  regularly  and  efficiently  performed.  One 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  a  special  report 
personally  received  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Master, 
Mr  W.  Begley,  who  writes : — 

**The  whole  of  the  undergarments,  bedding,  and 
House  linen  are  made  up  by  the  men,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Matron,  who  is  the  only  female 
officer  in  the  Institution.  Six  men  are  found  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  new  work,  and  about  fourteen 
do  all  the  necessary  repairs,  including  the  darning  of 
the  stockings." 

There  are  some  471  men  in  the  Streatham  Home, 
and  of  that  number  440  are  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

At  the  Tooting  Home  of  the  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham  Union  one  has  seen  samples  of  the  most 
satisfactory  results  of  useful  and  unobjectionable  work 
in  a  like  direction,  and  though  the  Brabazon  Scheme 
of  Employment  is  also  in  operation  here,  its  position 
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is  subordinate  to  the  requirements  of  the  necessary 
plain  and  useful  work  for  the  inmates  of  the  House. 
The  kind  of  work  at  this  Institution  also  is  of  a 
superior  quality. 

As  to  garden  or  farm  work,  there  may  be  a  com- 
parative lack,  so  far  as  affects  the  Workhouses  of  the 
large  towns,  but  wherever  they  are  being  rebuilt  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure,  if  erected  in  suburban 
localities,  areas  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
employment  in  kitchen-garden  work,  which  is  quite 
unobjectionable. 

Coming  to  what  has  been  called  Doubtful  JEmplcy- 
mentSy  there  is  opened  out  a  wide  field  for  our  con- 
sideration. It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  said  that  the 
requirements  of  particular  towns  call  probably  for  the 
adoption  of  fibre  and  cotton  picking,  and  of  hair-teasing. 
The  need  for  fibre-picking  is,  one  would  suppose, 
becoming  much  modified,  since  a  more  modem  type 
of  bedding  and  mattress  is  meeting  with  general 
acceptance. 

With  reference  to  brushmaking,  it  appears  an 
undesirable  Workhouse  employment,  and  therefore  a 
doubtful  one.  The  trade  outside  the  House  occupies 
a  peculiarly  precarious  position,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  brushmakers  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  regular 
work,  it  is  wise  for  Guardians  to  reconsider  the  ques- 
tion of  entering  into  competition  with  the  employing 
brushmakers. 

Wood-chopping  is  probably  in  more  general  use. 
outside  the  Metropolis,  than  any  other  form  of  em- 
ployment, excepting,  perhaps,  stone-breaking,  but 
It  has  not  always  been  —  indeed,  is  not  to-day 
— free  from  objection,  and  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  Guardians  ought  so  extensively  to  encourage 
it.  We  may  be  prepared  to  admit  that  it  affords  good 
scope  for  the  various  classes  of  persons  whose  labour 
in  tne  House  is  available.  The  strong  and  muscularly 
capable   vagrant  is  utilised   to   manipulate  the    hand 
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or  circular  saw  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  logs 
to  blocks  of  a  size  suitable  for  chopping  up  by  men 
who  are  able  only  to  use  a  light  chopper,  whilst  the 
bundling  and  distribution  of  tne  manufactured  article 
may  be  effected  by  such  aged  men  as  cannot  perhaps 
be  entrusted  with  the  use  of  the  axe.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  complaints  have 
been  made  that  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  employ- 
ment presses  hardly  upon  a  number  of  poor  people 
who  can  manage  only  to  eke  out  a  precarious  existence, 
without  relief,  by  reason  of  the  very  competition  that 
has  been,  perhaps  unintentionally,  created  or  permitted 
by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  Only  quite  recently 
one  encountered  a  discussion  on  the  subject  with  a 
manufacturer  of  firewood  in  a  considerable  way.  He 
admitted  that  he  experienced  some  difficulty  in  dispos- 
ing of  his  own  wood  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
there  existed  for  the  Workhouse-made  commodity  ; 
and  his  difficulty,  let  it  be  carefully  noted,  was  not 
because  he  was  undersold  by  the  Poor  Law  manu- 
facturer, but,  very  curiously,  he  found  that  people  had 
a  preference  for  the  Workhouse  wood,  because  they 
benevolently  supposed  they  were  helping  a  charitable 
undertaking!  This  tradesman's  strong  opinion  was 
that  Workhouses  should  discontinue  altogether  the 
chopping  of  firewood  for  sale. 

Corn-grinding  is  another  doubtful  employment. 
It  may  be  defended  as  a  suitable  form  of  task  work 
— it  certainly  is  hard  work,  if  there  be  sufficient  of  it. 
It  cannot  be  regarded  quite  in  the  light  of  competitive 
labour,  when  we  remember  the  perfection  to  which 
milling  machinery  has  been  brought,  and  the  rate  at 
which  flour  can  be  purchased.  If  such  an  employment 
be  retained,  it  ought  to  be  countenanced  only  for  rare 
adoption,  and  then  in  the  cases  of  the  incorrigibly 
lazy  able-bodied  inmates. 

Dealing  now  with  the  final  class  of  employments — 
those  denominated  as  Questionable — with  the  exception, 
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perhaps,  of  stone-breaking,  the  whole  of  them  are  to 
be  heartily  condemned. 

Oakum-picking  is  repulsive,  degrading,  unworthy  a 
place  in  the  list  of  Workhouse  tasks,  and  its  con- 
tinuance is  therefore  inconsistent  with  a  humanitarian 
apprehension  of  Poor  Law  duty.  A  great  outcry  was 
raised  years  ago  against  the  retention  of  bone-breaking. 
and  as  a  result  it  was  forbidden.  Oakum-picking 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  similarly  dealt  with. 

Stone-breaking  is  not  particularly  profitable,  and 
ought  to  be  retained  only  for  test  purposes  in  cases 
similar  to  those  for  which  corn-grinding  is  recom- 
mended, namely,  the  healthy  lazy. 

On  quite  other  grounds  it  is  to  be  objected  that 
Workhouse  inmates  should  be  employed,  either  in 
attendance  upon  the  sick,  or  in  sick  wards,  or  in  the 
care  of  infants,  in  the  superintendence  of  those  of  their 
own  class,  or  in  educational  work.  Where  strong  and 
capable,  the  labour  of  this  class  ought  to  be  utilised  as 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water";  but  to  be 
deputed  to  look  after  the  sick  poor,  or  to  be  given  the 
care  of  the  young  life  placed  in  the  custody  of  Poor 
Law  authorities,  and  to  have  the  responsibility  of  the 
superintendence  of  others  of  their  own  class,  are  voca- 
tions altogether  repugnant  to  those  Guardians  who  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  welfare  of  the  sick  poor  and  for 
the  future  of  the  young.  What  hope,  indeed,  can 
there  be  for  effective  discipline  where  the  function  of 
superintendence  is  reposed  in  an  inmate  of  the  Work- 
house ?  If  there  be  one  who  displays  indications  of 
possessing  capacity  for  such  work,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  see  tnat  his  services,  if  required,  are  engaged 
and  remunerated  at  a  suitable  rate.^  Then,  if  the 
occasion  arise,  such  a  person  may  be  made  to  answer 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  of  superintendence 
is  discharged. 

Now,  briefly,  we  propose  to  consider  the  second 
branch  of  the  subject — 
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Workhouse  Tasks  and  Employments  in  their  relation 

to  Independent  Town  Labour. 

This  is  an  aspect  of  the  question  that  must  always 
force  itself  upon  the  serious  notice  of  Guardians.  It 
is  not  an  infrequent  thing  to  hear  of  reminders  to  the 
effect  that  whilst  we  are  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  we 
ought  also  to  have  due  regard  to  the  position  or  cir- 
cumstances of  those  who  provide  the  resources  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  That  is  perfectly  true  ;  and 
amongst  those  who  are  thus  to  be  considered  are  the 
willing,  industrious,  and  independent  workers,  whose 
employment  should  be  zealously  safeguarded  from 
the  Master's  encroachment,  either  by  the  sanction  or 
apathy  of  the  Guardians  themselves.  It  is  obvious 
that  any  limitation  or  deprivation  of  the  workman's 
opportunity  of  employing  his  labour,  however  small  in 
its  degree,  may  place  him  in  a  position  dangerously 
near  that  of  having  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  very 
authority^  which  he  is,  by  his  industry  and  independ- 
ence, wishful  to  avoid.  This  statement  of  opinion 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  very  essence  of  the 
sweetest  reasonableness,  and  Guardians,  of  all  public 
representatives,  should  be  most  jealous  in  sanctioning 
either  tasks  or  employments,  that  only  those  of  a 
neutral  class  should  be  permissible  in  the  Workhouse, 
or  at  any  rate,  such  only  as  shall  afford  the  minimum 
danger  of  competition  with  the  labour  of  the  workman. 

The  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  and 
Trades  Unions  has  given  utterance  to  the  wholesome 
opinion,  that  it  is  for  the  Trade  Union  to  see  that  the 
worker  shall  secure  such  a  rate  of  remuneration  as  will 
enable  him  to  contribute  to  his  Friendly  Society  and  to 
subsist.  If  that  be  conceded  as  a  proper  function,  it  is 
therefore  not  an  improper  thing  for  tne  Trades  Union 
strenuously  to  resist  the  adoption  of  such  employments 
by  Guardians  as  may  tend  to  reduce  the  opportunities 
for  employment,  which  in  other,  and  seemingly  para- 
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doxical,  terms  means  a  limitation  of  the  capacity  to 
resist  applying  for  the  assistance  of  the  Poor  Law 
Authority. 

It  is  probably  in  provincial  towns  where  the  efiects 
of  this  undesirable  competition  are  chiefly  experienced, 
and  therefore  one  is  wishful  to  press  strongly  home  the 
importance  of  discouraging  the  maintenance  of  large 
Workhouse  competitive  workshops,  wherever  goods 
are  produced  for  sale  as  well  as  House  consumption. 
Is  it  not  a  fact,  as  is  earlier  hinted  at  in  this  paper, 
that  there  exists  a  dearth  of  help  for  the  necessar)' 
work  of  the  House  ?  Then  the  further  question  may 
be  asked,  Why  is  not  some  of  this  competitive  labour 
utilised  for  the  less  objectionable,  but  really  necessary, 
labour  of  the  House  ? 

To  the  utilisation  of  House  labour,  under  paid  and 
skilled  direction,  in  repairs  or  other  work  in  tailors', 
bootmakers',  bakers',  and  other  departments,  and  to 
the  employment  of  the  ability  of  an  inmate  in  any 
direction  in  which  he  may  be  capable  during  the  period 
in  which  he  is  chargeable,  there  can  be  little,  if  any, 
objection.  It  is  against  the  establishment  of  shops, 
and  the  engaging  in  some  particular  trade  or  in- 
dustry, of  a  more  or  less  competitive  character,  to 
which  the  strongest  possible  exception  is  taken. 

It  is  hardly  advisable  to  extensively  quote  the 
views  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  this  subject 
some  years  ago.  They  were  thoroughly  common-sense 
views,  and  whatever  opinions  we  may  hold  as  to  the 
powers  and  control  of  that  body,  their  circular  letter 
on  the  subject  of  wood-chopping,  for  example,  in  the 
Metropolis  is  not  unworthy  of  application  to  provincial 
centres.  Representations  had  been  made  by  a  deputa- 
tation  to  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the  injury 
caused  to  poor  persons  who  earned  their  livelihood  by 
firewood  chopping.  As  a  result  of  such  representa- 
tions, the  circular  pointed  out  very  pertinently. 
amongst  other  things,  that,  whilst  it  was  required  that 
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all  inmates  of  Workhouses  should  be  kept  employed 
according  to  their  *'  capacity  and  ability,"  and  that 
Guardians  should  carry  out  that  regulation,  not  so 
much  with  the  object  of  making  a  profit  from  the 
labour  of  the  inmates  as  with  a  view  to  securing  that 
the  inmates  who  are  able  to  work  shall  be  provided 
with  work,  the  Local  Government  Board  were 
strongly  of  opinion  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should 
carefully  avoid  the  employment  of  their  inmates  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  so  much  competition  with 
any  particular  branch  of  trade  as  to  render  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  independent  labourer  in  that 
branch  of  employment  to  earn  a  living. 

This  circular,  though  intended  specially  to  be 
applicable  to  the  Unions  of  the  Metropolis,  is  well 
worthy  of  a  more  extended  scope,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  distant  towns  ought  to  regard  the  question  as 
one  calling  for  early  and  urgent  consideration.  One 
is  not  in  a  position  to  say  how  far  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  circular  have  been  observed,  but  the 
weight  of  such  a  document  demands,  in  these  days  of 
keen  competition,  earnest  attention,  whether  in  the 
provinces  or  in  the  Metropolis. 

In  summarised  conclusion,  it  may  be  affirmed,  with 
unanimity,  one  hopes,  that  the  subject  of  House  em- 
ployments is  most  important ;  that  Guardians  ought  to 
countenance  no  employment  which  may  directly  or 
indirectly  cause  a  displacement  of  independent  labour  ; 
that  no  employment  in  the  House  of  a  degrading 
nature  ought  to  be  engaged  in  ;  and  that  the  care  of 
the  young,  sick,  helpless,  or  other  poor  ought  to  be 
entrusted  as  employments  or  tasks  to  others  than  in- 
mates of  a  Poor  Law  institution. 


Rev.  Dr  Cox  read  the  following  paper : — 
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TASKS  AND   EMPLOYMENTS    IN 
COUNTRY  WORKHOUSES. 

By  Rev.  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

CAairmMh  Brirwortk  l/tu^m. 


The  Elizabethan  Act  of  1597  **for  Erecting  Hospitals 
or  Abiding  and  Working  Houses  for  the  Poor/*  which 
was  merely  an  enabling  and  permissive  Act,  yields  the 
first  mention  of  a  ''Workhouse"  in  relation  to  the 
poor.  The  Poor  Relief  Act  of  four  years*  later  date 
extended  the  principle  of  a  Parish  Workhouse.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  1724  that  any  general  step  in  this 
direction  was  taken.  Full  sanction  was  then  given 
(9  Geo.  I.,  c.  7)  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
of  any  parish  to  purchase  or  hire  any  house  or  houses. 
and  to  contract  with  persons  for  the  lodging,  employing, 
^nd  keeping  of  poor  persons.  Workhouses,  in  which 
the  poor  were  cared  for  and  their  work  disposed  of  by 
a  contractor,  soon  began  to  be  erected.  In  1732 
there  were  sixty  in  the  provinces  and  fifty  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  In  some  cases  parishes  coalesced 
for  a  joint  Poorhouse. 

Just  a  single  instance  of  a  Poorhouse  of  those  days 
may  be  given  from  my  own  county  of  Derbyshire, 
In  1744  a  **  Workhouse  or  Home  of  Industry"  was 
established  at  Winster.  The  rules  are  enrolled  with 
the  Orders  of  Quarter  Sessions.  These  are  the  two 
that  refer  to  work  : — 

First.  That  a  proper  person  shall  yearly  be  fixed  on  who  shall 
see  that  the  Poor  have  their  provisions  in  a  decent  manner  three 
times  a  day,  and  shall  be  supplyed  with  moneys  by  the  Overseers  to 
buy  in  the  same,  and  proper  materials  for  setting  the  poor  on  Work. 
and  such  persons  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  thereof,  and  shall 
keep  a  Book  wherein  Entrys  shall  be  distinctly  made  of  ye  same,  as 
well  of  the  provisions  as  the  materials  to  be  manufactured,  and  also 
a  distinct  account  of  the  gain  made'  by  such  materials  and  the 
weekly  expense  of  the  house,  and  make  a  true  ballance  thereof.  .  .  . 
7thly.  When  any  of  the  Poor  be  employed  out  of  the  house  the 
Overseer  shall  take  the  benefit  of  their  work  for  their  better  Tnaintcn- 
ance  and  relief. 
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The  chief  work  done  in  this  Winster  House  was 
wool-dressing  and  spinning. 

When  the  great  reform  of  1834  was  accomplished, 
the  new  Poor  Law  Act  insisted  on  the  formation  of  a 
union  of  parishes,  and  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  scheme  that  each  union  or  aggregate  of  parishes 
should  have  its  Workhouse.  Up  to  then  it  was  only 
a  minority  of  parishes  that  used  the  term  Workhouse  ; 
for  the  majority  it  was  Poorhouse.  The  general  use 
of  the  word  was,  no  doubt,  selected  to  emphasise  the 
notion  that  the  new  buildings  were  not  to  be  places 
for  idle  loafers,  but  places  where  those  who  required 
their  shelter  were  to  be  obliged  to  work.  Moreover, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  great  blocks'  of 
buildings,  with  their  various  yards  or  courts,  were 
constructed  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be 
inhabited  by  numbers  of  able-bodied  poor,  who  would 
not  work  if  they  could  help  it,  and  who  were  sturdy 
enough  to  be  made  to  work.  The  Workhouses,  under 
the  combined  action  of  Central  and  Local  Authorities, 
soon  effected  the  cure  of  the  majority  of  the  incor- 
rigibly idle,  whose  numbers  had  also  been  much 
exaggerated,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  wards 
of,  at  all  events,  the  country  Workhouses  were  never 
filled,  and  speedily  became  almost  empty.  Hence  it 
has  followed  that  gradually  these  more  than  half- 
empty  Workhouses  became  mainly  used  for  waifs  and 
strays,  for  the  destitute  sick,  for  the  imbeciles,  and  for 
the  most  friendless  of  the  aged  poor. 

The  result  is,  that  though  the  name  of  Workhouse 
is  still  retained,  there  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  work 
done  in  the  country  Union  Houses  that  was  contem- 
plated by  the  builders  of  these  cumbersome  blocks, 
usually  so  ill  adapted  for  modern  uses.  Nevertheless 
there  are  those  in  our  Houses — though  the  able- 
bodied  are  so  rarely  found  therein,  and  then  only  for 
transitory  visits — for  whom  employment  is  found,  and 
from  whom  work  is  rightly  expected,  for  idleness  is  a 
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curse  to  the  individual  as  well  .as  to  the  communit}'. 
whether  in  the  peer  or  the  pauper. 

When  asked  by  the  Central  Committee  to  produce 
this  paper,  the  title  given  to  me  was  •'  Tasks  and 
Employments."  I  suppose  I  do  right  in  considering 
that  by  employment  is  meant  the  work  of  the  regular 
Workhouse  mmate,  and  by  task  is  meant  the  work 
given  to  the  casual  pauper  to  accomplish  before  he 
can  quit  the  precincts.  I  shall  venture  to  reverse  the 
order  and  take  Employments  first. 

Stringent  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  employment 
of  the  inmates  by  the  General  Order  (Consolidated), 
24th  July  1847.  Article  112  says:  '^The  paupers 
of  the  several  classes  shall  be  kept  employed  accordin^^ 
to  their  capacity  and  ability ;  and  no  pauper  shail 
receive  any  compensation  for  his  labour."  This 
wholesome  doctrine  is  emphasised  in  the  further 
instructions  under  the  same  General  Order  as  to 
the  duties  of  Master  and  Matron.  It  is  laid  down 
by  Article  208,  inter  alia,  that  the  Master  is  **  to 
provide  for  and  enforce  the  employment  of  the  able- 
bodied  adult  paupers  during  the  hours  of  labour ;  to 
assist  in  training  the  youths  in  such  employment  as 
will  best  fit  them  for  gaining  their  own  livingr ;  to 
keep  the  partially  disabled  paupers  occupied  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability ;  and  to  allow  none  who  are 
capable  of  employment  to  be  idle  at  any  time.*'  The 
Matron  is  also  instructed,  by  Article  210,  **  to  provide 
for  and  enforce  the  employment  of  the  able-bodied 
female  paupers  during  the  hours  of  labour,  and  to 
keep  the  partially  disabled  female  paupers  occupied 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability." 

The  worst  of  Article  1 12,  if  strictly  and  thoroughly 
enforced,  is  that  it  insists  on  work  from  the  aged — 
work,  too,  it  may  be  of  a  character  that  is  degradincr. 
and  that  is  entirely  novel  to  the  person  employed. 
I  agree  with  Mr  Broadhurst.  M.P..  in  the  separate 
report  that  he  made  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  on 
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the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  (1895),  that 
the  Order  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  **  capacity  and 
ability"  of  the  aged  should  be  rescinded.  It  is  only 
in  a  small  minority  of  Workhouses,  I  feel  confident, 
that  real  harshness  to  the  aged  is  met  with ;  but 
actually  one  witness  before  that  Commission  testified 
to  the  fact  of  old  men  from  sixty  to  seventy-nine  years 
of  age  having  regular  tasks  of  oakum-picking  to  do 
for  eight  hours  a  day,  because  they  were  too  old  for 
stone-breaking!  Though  it  is  desirable  that  the  old 
folk  should  be  encouraged  to  occupy  themselves  in 
light  or  useful  work,  no  tasks — certainly  not  the  most 
odious  one  of  oakum-picking — should  be  exacted  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  aged,  it  would  be  better  if  the 
term  **  occupation  "  rather  than  **  employment "  was 
officially  used.  Under  the  many  good  and  kind- 
hearted  Masters  and  Matrons  that  are  often  to  be 
found  in  our  country  Workhouses,  the  word  **  occupa- 
tion "  conveys  what  is  the  usual  treatment  of  the  aged 
who  are  not  specially  infirm  or  given  over  to  senile 
decay ;  but  legislation  and  direction  are  required  to 
prevent  abuse.  In  country  districts  the  usual  occupa- 
tions for  the  aged  are  the  lighter  forms  of  gardening 
or  working  on  the  land,  a  certain  amount  of  wood- 
chopping,  or  yard  and  ward  cleaning.  With  regard 
to  the  aged  women,  the  discriminating  Matron  can 
readily  find  occupations  in  sewing  and  knitting,  as 
well  as  in  the  less  burdensome  forms  of  cleaning  and 
washing.  In  visiting  some  country  Workhouses  I 
have  been  struck  with  the  pride  and  interest  that 
partly  witted  and  infirm  women  take  in  really  useful 
sewing  that  they  are  doing  for  the  House,  and  that 
men  in  a  similar  position  have  manifested  with  regard 
to  window  plants  or  the  cleanliness  of  a  yard. 

Moreover,  even  in  country  Workhouses,  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  inmates  have  come  from  the 
ranks  of  agricultural  labour,  some  few  will  be  found 
by  an  intelligent  and  able  Master,  who  have  had  some 
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experience  of  whitewashing,  papering,  painting,  or 
the  simpler  forms  of  carpenters  work,  and  much 
minor  expense  may  be  saved,  as  well  as  happiness 
and  contentment  gained,  by  the  utilising-  of  such 
moderate  skill  on  the  premises. 

Here,  too,  is  naturally  the  place  to  mention  very 
briefly  what  is  probably  well  known  to  many,  in  fact 
to  most  of  us  delegates — the  Brabazon  Employment 
Scheme.     Started  by  Lady  Meath  in   1883,   ^^  gains 
converts  year  by  year,  and  is  now  in  full  operation  in 
upwards  of  two  hundred  Union  Workhouses.      It  is 
simply  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  inmates  who 
are  exempted  through  age  or  infirmity  from  work  by 
the  Guardians.     Light,  useful,  and  pretty  employment 
is  taught,  when  sanctioned,  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  to 
the  old,  infirm,  crippled,  bedridden,  or  blind.       The 
profits  of  such  work — and  it  is  simply  wonderful  what 
nice  work  is  often  produced  by  the  most  unlikely  folk — 
are  used  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  inmates.      I  can 
simply  say,  from  my  own  experience,  mainly  in  the  larger 
Houses,  that  the  results  of  this  scheme  are  often  most 
satisfactory,  brightening  the  lives  of  the  workers,  and 
raising  the  whole  tone  of  the  establishment.     Knitting. 
netting,  common  basket-making,  rug-making,  carving, 
and  all  kinds  of  wool-work,  are  among  the  subjects 
taught,  and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  it  is 
only  suited  for  urban  Unions.      It  is  not  often  that  our 
friends,  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors,  get 
enthusiastic — unless  it  is  in  endeavouring  to  persuade 
us,  as  some  of  the  younger  ones  often  do,  that  out- 
relief  is  an  abomination — but  an  exception  must  be 
made  when  an  observant    Inspector   deals    with   the 
Brabazon  Scheme.      Mr  Davy,  an  Inspector  of  wide 
and  exceptional  experience,  waxed  eloquent  before  the 
Aged  Poor  Commission  as  to  "the  quite  wonderful 
and  most  satisfactory  results "  in  some  of  his  country 
Unions,  specially  naming  Battle,  near  Hastings,  with 
not  more  than  a  hundred  inmates.     In   the    last  or 
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Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (1898-99),  Mr  Bagenal,  the  Inspector  for 
the  Eastern  Counties,  says :  **  As  some  antagonism 
has  been  shown  to  the  Brabazon  Scheme,  I  should  like 
to  place  on  record  my  opinion  that  it  is  one  that  ought 
to  be  very  much  encouraged  in  rural  districts."  It 
may  be  useful  to  some  if  I  give  the  address  of  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Brabazon  Employment 
Scheme ;  it  is  33  Lancaster  Park,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Besides  the  aged,  we  find  in  country  Workhouses, 
on  the  men's  side,  now  and  again  an  occasional  able- 
bodied  pauper  (there  probably  for  only  a  few  days),  as 
well  as  the  milder  cases  of  imbecility  and  epilepsy,  and 
those  partially  paralysed.     From  these  it  is  right  and 
kind  to  exact  work  in  accordance  with  their  strength 
and  capacity.     In  the  healthiest  country  Workhouses, 
as  has  been  before  suggested  in  Conference  papers, 
there  will  be  for  such  as  these  the  daily  emptying  of 
the  earth  closets  and  the  daily  digging  of  the  contents 
into  the  garden  ground  (as  is  the  case,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  at  Brixworth) ;  there  will  be  the  garden  ground  to 
till  and  tend ;  perchance  the  pigs  to  feed  and  pigstyes 
to  clean ;  coals  and  water  to  carry ;  as  well  as  certain 
general  cleaning  and  sweeping.     In  addition,  there  will 
often  be  wood  sawing,  cleaving,  chopping,  and  tying 
into  bundles  for  fire-lighting.     This  is  an  industry  fol- 
lowed to  some  extent  at  Brixworth  with  a  small  profit, 
the  wood  purchased  being  old  railway  sleepers.     With 
regard  to  chopping  and  selling  wood  for  firing,  com- 
plaints  with   much  justice   have   been   made   in   the 
Metropolitan,    and    other   populous    districts,    of  the 
Workhouse  competing  unfairly  with  poor  persons  who 
made   their   livelihood    by   a   like   occupation.      The 
Local  Government  Board,  in   1888,  issued  a  circular 
restraining  in  several  ways  the  creating  of  a  general 
outside  trade.     This  probably  wants  further  regulating 
in  urban  Unions,  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  cause 
of  complaint  on  this  score  in  rural  Unions. 
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At  the  Workhouse  of  one  small  Union  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire (Potterspury,  population  12,754)  mat- 
making  is  successfully  followed  as  an  industry  by  the 
inmates.  Mr  Hardwick,  the  Master,  wrote  to  me  at 
the  beginning  of  this  month  to  the  following  effect : — 
**The  mat-making  was  taught  by  a  mat-maker  and 
myself  It  is  a  decided  success  so  far,  as  it  proves 
interesting  work  for  the  inmates  and  profit  for  the 
Guardians.  At  the  same  time  it  in  no  way  ivhatever 
interferes  with  the  tradespeople  of  the  district ;  it  is  the 
other  way,  for  several  have  made  purchases  of  mats. 
The  material  for  making  the  same  can  be  purchased 
for  2d.  per  lb.,  carriage  paid.  The  mats  are  sold  at  4d. 
wholesale  and  5d.  retail  per  lb." 

The  chief  source  of  employment  in  every  well- 
ordered  country  Workhouse  will,  however,  be  the  garden 
or  the  tilled  land ;  but  still  something  else  is  required 
for  rainy  and  wintry  weather,  and  for  those  who  re- 
quire, in  the  main,  a  sedentary  occupation.  Wood- 
chopping,  mat-making,  and  the  netting  of  hammocks 
and  lawn  tennis  and  other  nets,  seem  the  most  suitable  ; 
in  no  case  should  it  be  oakum-picking  of  any  grade, 
and  it  is  better  to  avoid  stone-breaking,  save  for  the 
very  rare  cases  of  the  incorrigible  able-bodied  who  seem 
determined  to  stay. 

The  rest  of  my  short  time  must  be  given  to  Tasks, 
that  is,  to  the  work  of  the  casual  pauper,  more  usually 
termed  vagrant  or  tramp.     In  order  to  get  some  recent 
information  from  country  Workhouses  for  the  Confer- 
ence, I  wrote  at  the  end  of  last  month  to  the  Masters 
of  about  fifty  of  our  rural  Houses,  the  population  of 
whose   Unions  averaged  about  15,000.     I   asked  for 
information  as  to  the  period  of  detention  and  the  tasks 
set  for  both  male  and  female  tramps,  as  well  as  for  any 
general  remarks.     Forty  were  kind  enough  to  reply, 
and  several  wrote  to  me  more  than  once.     I  have  all 
the  letters,  but  for  different  reasons  think  it  better  not 
to  identify  the  remarks   I  may  quote.     The   Unions 
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were  selected  completely  at  haphazard,  and  embraced 
almost  all  our  English  counties,  from  Northumberland 
to  Hampshire,  and  from  Norfolk  to  Cornwall. 

The  Casual  Paupers  Regulations  Order,  i8th 
December  1882  (a  corollary  of  the  Casual  Poor  Act 
of  1882,  whereby  power  of  detention  for  two  days,  and 
in  some  cases  of  four,  was  granted),  provides  a  schedule 
of  **  tasks  of  work"  of  a  varied  nature.  This  for  two 
nights,  which  is  now  the  usual  custom,  orders,  in  the 
case  of  males,  the  breaking  of  not  less  than  5  nor  more 
than  1 3  cwts.  of  stone,  or  the  picking  of  4  lbs.  of  un- 
beaten oakum,  or  nine  hours'  work  of  digging,  pumping, 
cutting  wood,  or  grinding  corn.     From  the  forty  replies 

1  received,  stone-breaking  is  evidently  the  favourite 
task  imposed  by  Guardians.  It  prevails  in  twenty-one 
cases,  and  is  exceedingly  varied,  from  the  crushing  of 

2  cwts.  of  flintstone.  to  pass  through  ^-in.  sieve  to  the 
breaking  of  1 2  cwts.  of  large  sea  pebbles  to  pass  through 
2-in.  ring,  and  from  4  cwts.  of  granite  at  one  Work- 
house to  1 2  cwts.  of  granite  or  1 3  cwts.  of  whinstone  at 
others.  At  eight  Houses  it  is  mentioned  that  there  is 
no  stone-breaking.  Four  have  pumping  as  an  alterna- 
tive. Ten  mention  digging  in  the  garden  or  on  land, 
in  most  of  these  cases  when  necessity  arises.  Sawing 
or  cutting  wood  is  a  work  resorted  to  in  six  Houses,  in 
one  case  it  is  the  only  task  for  male  tramps.  As  to 
picking  4  lbs.  of  unbeaten  oakum,  it  is  named  in  seven 
cases  ;  in  one,  as  a  relief  from  stone-breaking  "  for  the 
old  and  infirm."  In  two  cases  this  oakum-picking  is 
the  only  task  provided.  Special  instances  have  been 
named  to  me  by  Masters,  of  detecting  painters,  tailors, 
joiners,  and  bricklayers  among  the  casuals,  and  detain- 
ing them,  with  their  own  permission,  on  inmates  fare, 
to  work  for  weeks  and  even  months  at  their  special 
trades  for  the  good  of  the  House. 

The  Master  of  a  Surrey  Union  writes  :  "We  do 
most  of  our  own  repairs  to  the  Workhouse  buildings, 
and  all  the  painting,  &c.,  and  when  we  require  them 
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we  use  suitable  vagrants  for  the  purpose."  I  may 
that  I  have  recently  had*  admirable  stencilled  passage 
and  room  painting  pointed  out  to  me,  all  done  % 
tramps,  in  two  country  Workhouses,  and  the  same  was 
done  at  Brixworth  not  so  long  ago,  before  we  had  our 
stone-breaking  cells. 

The  able  Master  of  another  Surrey  Workhouse,  or 
a  main  road,  which  I  have  visited  and  know  to  be  in 
excellent  order,  writes:  **We  have  more  work  ir 
woodsawing,  pumping,  and  gardening  than  w^e  can  g& 
through,  so  we  give  our  tramps  eight  hours'  work  at 
one  of  these.  Save  when  we  get  professional  younj: 
scampSy  and  then  we  give  them  2  cwt.  of  flintstone 
to  pound  up,  but  we  never  give  it  to  the  older  men.  I 
do  think  that  in  rural  Workhouses  where  there  are 
some  acres  of  land,  or  wood-cutting,  that  the  task 
system  of  oakum-picking  or  stone-breaking  is  of  very 
little  service,  for  you  can  find  sufficient  useful  and 
sensible  hard  work  for  all." 

Another  Midland  Master,  of  great  tramp  ex- 
perience, says  :  **  I  occasionally  find  tramps,  such  as 
joiners,  bricklayers,  and  tailors,  in  our  cells  ;  I  long  to 
put  them  to  their  own  trades,  instead  of  the  pounding 
and  hammering  away  at  stones,  which  tasks  are  a 
great  difficulty  to  some,  and  have  to  be  partly  excused. 

1  long  to  do  this,  hut  I  can't,  as  our  Board  is  now  very 
strict  on  the  subject." 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  Conference 
a  more  serious  matter,  namely,  the  Tasks  for  Female 
Casuals.  The  tasks  enjoined  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  1882  for  each  entire  day  of  detention, 
that  is,  for  those  kept  two  nights,  is — **  The  picking  of 

2  lbs.  of  unbeaten  or  4  lbs.  of  beaten  oakum  ;  or 
nine  hours*  work  in  washing,  scrubbing,  and  cleaning, 
or  needlework."  It  naturally  follows  that  unbeaten 
oakum-picking,  being  first  mentioned,  came  for  a  long 
time  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  appropriate  work  for 
these  women  vagrants,  especially  as  it  involves  far  less 
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supervision  than  the  alternative  tasks.  Moreover,  in 
January  1879,  a  letter  had  been  put  forth  by  the  Central 
Board  in  support  of  such  employment  for  even  the 
regular  female  inmates  of  Workhouses!  Public  opinion, 
however,  was  in  advance  in  this  respect,  as  in  sotttt 
other  matters,  of  the  Board  at  Whitehall,  arid  began  to 
condemn  this  task — particularly  for  women — as  **  de- 
grading," *' disgusting,"  **  penal,"  and  **  senseless." 
The  adjectives  are  quoted  from  previous  Conference 
papers  and  discussions. 

In  1878,  when  prisons  were  transferred  from  the 
Local  Authorities,   the  transfer  brought   about  great 
changes  in  the  prison  service.     The  oakum  trade  was 
then  collapsing  owing  to  the  substitution  of  iron  and 
steel  for  wood  in  the  making  of  ships.     Profits  of  from 
jCs  to  jC6  per  ton  were  at  one  time  made  from  prison- 
picked  oakum.     In  the  evidence  given  by  Mr  James 
Duncan,  Comptroller  of  Prison  Industries,  before  the 
Departmental  Commission  on  Prisons  of  1894,  after 
mentioning  how  the  trade  had  fallen  off,  he  added  his 
opinion  that  oakum-picking  should  be  strictly  **  con- 
fined to  penal  purposes  "  (that  is,  cases  of  penal  servi* 
tude),  for  *'  the  prisoners  look  upon  it  as  a  degrading 
kind  of  occupation,  and  as  bearing  the  label  of  degra* 
dation." 

In  1896  the  Prison  Commissioners  forbade  oakum- 
picking  for  females  in  Her  Majesty's  Prisons.  Mr 
Duncan,  in  his  official  report  on  Prison  Industries  for 
year  ending  31st  March  1897,  says  : — 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  year  is  the  marked  reduc- 
tion effected  in  the  number  of  oakum-pickers.     'I'he  daily  total  of 
these  workers  for  the  previous  eight  years  was  3,000.   At  the  close  of 
the  year  ended  31st  March  last,  it  had  been  brought  down  to  986 — 
probably  the  lowest  point  ever  reached  since  oakum-picking  first  look 
a  permanent  place  among  the  prison  employments  of  this  country.  [ 
The  reduction^  I  am  glad  to  say,  still  continues.     It  should  be  rx'-* 
membered  that  every  picker  struck  off  means  an  addition  to  the  ) 
number  of  workers  at  useful  occupations. 

In  this   connection    a  further   event    of  importance   calls   for 
record.      The   entire  discontinuance  of  oakum -picking  by  female 

2  X 
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prisoners  (steps  for  which  had  been  taken  in  the  previous  year)  vi.' 
finally  accomplished  in  November  last  Between  four  and  five  biz 
dred  women  were  thus  relieved  for  work  of  a  higher  descripdoiL 

After  this  the  Local  Government  Board  couk 
scarcely  let  their  former  Usts  of  employments  and  tasb 
stand  as  they  were,  and  in  their  annual  report  fur 
1898-99  (page  Ixxxiv)  it  is  stated  : — 

We  addressed  a  memorandum  to  our  General  Inspectors,  n 
which  we  desired  them  to  bring  before  Boards  of  Guardians  our  rkr 
that,  as  far  as  practicable,  oakum-picking  should  be  discontinaed  ^ 
an  employment  for  all  ordinary  inmates  of  Workhouses^  and  t: 
specially  urge  Guardians  to  discontinue  this  kind  of  work  in  the  caic 
of  female  inmates. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  there  had  been  more 
backbone  in  the  Central  Poor  Law  Board  on  this  ques- 
tion. As  it  is,  it  is  still  left  to  the  discretion  of 
Guardians  and  officials  to  do  as  they  please  with  regard 
to  female  oakum-picking,  and  thus  niake,  if  they  wiL, 
the  Workhouses  more  degrading  than  the  prisons.  The 
Board  is  often  ready  enough  to  leave  us  no  discretion 
on  other  matters  where  we  desire  it/ and  surely  they 
might  have  issued  an  Order  on  this  subject,  or  at  least 
have  revised  their  task  lists.  If  we  are  to  judge  from 
their  reports,  this  mild  oakum-picking  memorandum 
has  not  made  much  impression  upon  the  Inspectors. 
At  all  events,  out  of  all  their  recently  issued  reports, 
there  is  only  one  gentleman  who  thinks  it  of  suflScieni 
importance  to  be  mentioned.  The  exception.  I  am 
glad  to  say,  is  Mr  Preston,  the  much-esteemed  In- 
spector of  our  Northamptonshire  district.  He  says 
briefly,  with  regard  to  vagrants — **  Oakum-picking.  I 
am  glad  to  say,  is  quite  the  exception." 

Although  forbidden  four  years  ago  as  too  degrading 
for  women  in  Her  Majesty's  prisons,  this  cruel  task  is 
still  given  to  the  casual  poor  women  who  seek  refuge  in 
Her  Majesty's  Workhouses  in  many  a  country  district 
Out  of  forty  replies  from  country  Masters,  actually 
seventeen  still  expect  some  of  the  female  tramps  to 
pick   2  lbs.  of  unbeaten  oakum,  and  keep  them  pri- 
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soners  till  it  is  done.  In  six  Houses  it  is  the  only  task 
for  the  women. 

Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  hard  tarred  junk, 
sent  out  to  be  picked  into  oakum,  that  I  found  this 
month  in  the  tramp  shed  of  a  Northamptonshire 
country  Workhouse.  It  is  foul,  cruel,  nail-rending, 
and  useless  work — a  revolting  task  to  which  to  put 
a  woman,  however  degraded  in  life  and  habits. 

I  think  it  may  be  well,  and  hasten  the  day  of  its 
entire  abolition,  if  I  put  on  record  in  this  paper  some 
of  the  observations  on  this  subject  made  to  me  in 
recent  letters  from  Masters,  without,  of  course,  reveal- 
ing their  identity  : — 

"  The  female  vagrants  are  employed  cleaning  the  vagrant  wards. 
Formerly  they  had  a  task  of  oakum-picking,  but  I  considered  the 
task  very  objectionable,  and  the  Guardians  at  once  discontinued  it, 
with,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  good  results.  We  have  now  fewer  female 
vagrants  than  formerly." 

"Our  Guardians  lately  stopped  all  oakum-picking  for  women 
casuals,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  When  there  is  not  enough  rough 
cleaning  and  scrubbing  for  them  to  do,  I  set  them  to  picking  over 
the  coir  for  bedding.  This  is  not  foul  or  degrading*  work  for  women's 
hands,  and  then  they  have  sense  to  see  that  such  a  task  is  of  some 
use,  and  not  a  mere  hard  punishment." 

'*  Our  oakum  when  picked  is  sold  to  a  local  firm.  The  profit  is 
very  small." 

"  The  oakum  is  sold  back  to  the  junk  merchants  from  whom  it  is 
purchased.  There  are  two  objections  to  oakum-picking ;  it  is  unre- 
munerative,  and  not  instructive." 

"  We  sell  the  oakum,  but  not  for  profit.  It  is  really  a  punitive 
task." 

**  Picked  oakum  is  sold  to  Messrs  Goodwin  &  Son,  Glamis  Road, 
I^ndon  ;  but  it  is  a  purely  punitive  task,  the  profit  is  so  very  small, 
only  about  £2  per  ton." 

"It  is. sold  for  caulking  small  ships  and  barges,  but  the  profits  on 
it  are  little  or  nothing," 

"  Being  close  to  a  small  seaport,  we  can  sell  our  picked  oakum 
direct,  for  coasting  vessels,  and  make  just  a  little  profit,  but  we  regard 
it  as  a  mere  task  and  not  a  practical  work." 

"The  oakum  when  picked  at  this  House  is  sold,  although  some- 
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times  at  a  loss.  It  is  used  here  to  try  and  keep  down  idle  people 
who  tramp  the  comitry,  also  as  a  punishment  for  misbehaviour  by 
inmates  of  the  House." 

'*  There  is  little  or  no  profit  on  what  we  sell.  It  is  a  punitive  and 
not  a  commercial  nor  a  useful  task.'' 

'*  The  picking  of  oakum  has  been  almost  entirely  done  away  with, 
both  as  regards  tramps  and  inmates.  I  have  very  little  left  in  stock* 
I  am  glad  to  say,  and  to  use  this  up  I  give  it  to  the  tramps  who 
are  unable  to  do  any  other  work.  It  has  not  for  a  long  time 
been  a  profitable  occupation  either  for  the  Board  or  the  inmates  of 
the  House  or  the  casuals.  As  to  prices,  the  Anglo-American  Rope 
and  Oakum  Company,  12  Hopwood  Street,  Liverpool,  offer  J5S.  6d. 
(carriage  to  be  paid)  for  well-picked  oakum,  and  are  willing  at  the 
same  time  to  sell  oakum  junk  or  rope  for  picking  at  us.  6d.,  pur- 
chaser to  pay  carriage." 

"  The  women  tramps  pick  oakum.  We  have  but  few,  and  there 
is  so  little  picked  well  that  it  is  not  worth  selling,  and  is  generally 
used  to  help  to  light  the  fires." 

'*  I  hate  to  see  the  women  at  it,  though  the  regular  professional 
would  sooner  do  it  than  some  wholesome  cleaning  and  scrubbing ; 
but  I  have  my  orders,  and  you  must  please  not  let  my  Board  know 
what  I  have  written." 

Two  only  of  the  communications  I  received  ex- 
pressed favourable  opinions  with  regard  to  this  pursuit. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

"I  consider  oakum-picking  a  proper  task  for  such  persons  as 
tramps,  whether  male  or  female." 

"The  oakum  when  picked  I  pack  into  bales,  and  sell  to  the 
Liverpool  Marine  Company  at  i6s.  6d.  per  cwt  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
made  a  good  profit  on  my  oakum  account  last  year." 

As  to  Brixworth,  it  is  a  relief  to  me  to  say  that  we 
abolished  oaHum-picking  for  women  vagrants  in  1898 
by  a  vote  of  the  Board,  though  not  without  opposition. 
This  was  done  with  the  full  approval  of  our  Master, 
who  had  had  much  experience  as  Labour-master  of  a 
large  Metropolitan  Workhouse. 

There  is  only  one  part  of  our  old-fashioned  country 
Workhouse  at  Brixworth  that  personally  I  feel  some- 
what ashamed  for  visitors  to  see,  and  that  is  the  newest 
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addition,  erected  some  six  or  seven  years  ago.     Our 
tramp  cells  for  males  are  smaller,  more  desolate,  and 
worse  fitted  up  than  any  prison  cell  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
and  there  the  tramp  seeking  admission  is  locked  up 
for   two  nights,  and  has  to  pass  his  allotted  portion 
of  stone  through  the  grid  in  front  of  him  before  he  is 
released.     I  am  not  saying  that  the  principle  of  deten- 
tion is  wrong ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  probably 
right,  when  exercised  with  a  wholesome  discretion,  and 
not  made  obligatory  on  all.     I  am  not  saying  that  the 
cellular  system  is  wrong ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it 
is  the  right  thing,  and  an  appreciated  boon   to  find 
separate  sleeping  accommodation  for  the  decent  va- 
grant, to  keep  him  from  night  or  evening  contact  with 
the  low  blackguard.      I   am   not  saying  that  a  long 
day's  continuous  stone-breaking  is  necessarily  wrong 
— though  previous  Conference  papers,  one  in  1878  and 
one  in   1889,  have  spoken  of  it  as  ** degrading"  and 
''foolish."    But  I  do  say  that  it  is  often  absurd  as  well 
as  harsh  to  keep  men  grinding  away  at  such  a  task  as 
this — as  a  rule  comparatively  profitless,  and  purely  puni- 
tive— whilst  there  is  useful  work  in  the  garden  or  about 
the  House  crying  for  hands.   Our  Brixworth  Master  told 
me  last  Board  day,  when  speaking  of  our  five  acres  of 
garden  ground,  that  he  thought  he  must  soon  apply  for 
hired  outside  labour  to  help  to  till  it.     This  seems  to 
me  monstrous  when,  on  the  verge  of  this  very  land, 
the  hammers  are  wearily  swinging,  hour  by  hour,  at 
the  monotonous  and  deadening  task  of  breaking  stones, 
which  would  be  so  much  better  and  more  speedily 
done  by  suitable  machinery.     What  I  long  to  do  is  to 
take  these  men  out  when  the  weather  is  suitable  and 
the  land  requires  it,  and  to  put  them  to  useful  work 
which  may  also  instruct  and  cheer. 

Much  as  the  1882  Casual  Poor  Act  and  its  accom- 
panying Order  have  been  lauded,  neither  detention 
and  harsher  tasks,  nor  cellular  provision  (though 
deterrent  when    newly   adopted),  have   accomplished 
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what  was  expected.      From  the  last    Report   of  the 
Local    Government    Board,    we   find  that    the    mean 
number  of  vagrants  returned  as  relieved  on  ist  Januar)- 
and    I  St  July  of  last   year,  was  higher  than   any  of 
the   past    forty-two   years   save   that   of    1897.       ^^^ 
Murray   Browne  reports  an    increase  of  vagrancy  in 
his  district,  although  out  of  forty-nine  Unions  thirty- 
nine  always  detain  for  two  nights,  and  seven  of  the 
remainder  do  so  occasionally.     MrWetherell,  Inspector 
for  Gloucestershire  and  parts  of  neighbouring  counties, 
reports  a  very  large  increase  of  vagrants.      It  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  note  that  Mr  Wetherell  believes 
that  most  of  this  increase  arises  from  the  Welsh  coal 
strike  having  thrown  out  of  work  men  of  other  indus- 
tries dependent  on  coal  supply.      This  substantiates 
my  contention,"  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  casual 
paupers  are  genuinely  in  search  of  work,  or  thrown  out  of 
employ  through  no  special  fault  of  their  own.      I  arrive 
at  this  conclusion  after  a  life-long  habit  of  talking  with 
tramps  both  in  and  out  of  Workhouses,  and  of  often 
testing   the   truth   of    their   assertions.      The    casual 
wards  do  not  get  the  very  worst  and  most   unprin- 
cipled of  the  professional  tramps,  save  when  stricken 
with  illness ;  they  always  manage  to  have  enough  to 
pay  for  lodgings,  or  boldness  to  take  it  gratis  in  bams. 
I  venture  to  mention  this,  because  I  do  think  we  need 
reminding  we  are   Guardians   of  the   Poor,  even    in 
dealing  with  the  vagrant  or  the  tramp.     Even  if  of  the 
lowest  character,  and  an  occasional  criminal,  the  tramp 
does  not  come  to  the  Workhouse  doors  as  a  criminal, 
but  simply  because  of  destitution  or  poverty.     The 
technical  Poor  Law  name  for  him  is  ** Casual  Pauper"  ; 
and   casual  pauper  is   explained  to  us  by  statute  to 
mean  **any  destitute  wayfarer  or  wanderer  applying 
for  or  receiving  relief."     He  comes  to  us  in  his  poverty ; 
he  may  be  often  idle,  and  some  of  his  poverty  the  result 
of  his  idleness  or  vice.     But  if  the  laws  of  England  are 
going  to  punish  poverty  as  a  sin,  then  there  is  not  a 
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spark  of  Christianity  in  them ;  and  if  the  laws  of  England 
are  going  to  punish  idleness  as  harmful  to  the  individual 
and  the  State  (as  I  believe  it  to  be),  then  let  them  be 
fair  all  round,  and  put  the  idle  rich  also  to  the  oakum- 
picking  and  the  stone-breaking,  for  they  are  far  more 
of  a  curse  to  the  community  than  the  idle  poor ! 

There  need  be.  no  shame  in  saying  here  that  we 
can  have  no  life  apart  from  others,  and  that  we  should 
strive  to  lift  up  even  the  casual  pauper  committed  to 
our  temporary  trust,  and  not  to  perpetuate  his  mournful 
degradation  ;  for  I  hold  with  Walt  Whitman  that — 

"  Whoever  degrades  another,  degrades  me, 
And  whatever  is  done  or  said  returns  at  last  to  me." 

I  know  not  as  I  write  this  paper  whether  the 
Conference  is  going  back  upon  itself,  and  flinging 
away  its  influence,  by  declining  to  admit  resolutions ; 
but  if  resolutions  are  permissible,  I  trust  that  this  great 
Conference  of  Guardians  will  to-day  at  least  do  this 
much  for  our  casuals,  namely,  resolve — 

"  That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  asked  at  once  to  revise 
their  tasks  for  casuals,  and  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  picking  of 
unbeaten  oakum  by  women." 

Mr  CiESAR  seconded  the  resolution  at  the  end  of  Dr  Cox's 
paper. 

Mr  Chance  asked  permission  to  make  a  personal  explanation, 
namely,  that  when  he  alluded  to  the  number  of  co-opted  members 
present  at  the  Committee  meeting,  he  was  unintentionally  referring 
to  another  meeting  than  that  which  Dr  Cox  had  in  mind. 

Rev.  Dr  Cox  said  much  as  he  and  Mr  Chance  disagreed  on  many 
points,  he  was  sure  Mr  Chance  would  not  impute  intentional  inaccuracy 
to  him,  and  he  thanked  him  for  the  explanation. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  Field  (Clerk,  Alverstoke)  said  that  oakum-picking  was  a 
laborious,  and  formerly  a  necessary  occu()ation.  Wood-chopping 
had  been  very  successfully  done  in  his  Union,  and  the  only  com- 
petitor, who  had  been  practically  driven  out  of  the  field,  was  a  non- 
resident. (Hear,  hear.)  They  manufactured  almost  all  the  articles 
of  clothing  required  in  the  Union  except  "stays"  for  the  women. 
(Laughter.)    The  Workhouse  walls  were  all  scraped  and  painted. 
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A  judicious  Master  and  Matron  could  find  plenty  of  good  work  v* 
the  men  and  the  women.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Rev.  H.  W.  Taylor  (St  Albans)  said  the  kindly  views  in  tV 
papers  exhibited  the  marked  advance  which  had  been  made  in  reor- 
years  towards  more  humane  and  intelligent  consideration  of  the  pooL 
(Cheers. )  Oakum-picking  was  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  fact  ttn 
it  had  been  banished  from  the  prisons  was  an  unanswerable  arpimer* 
against  allowing  it  in  the  Workhouses.  (Hear,  hear.)  Stone-brealda: 
ought  also  to  he  done  away  with.  It  was  not  a  deterrent  of  vagraiKy 
and  it  was  not  remunerative.  He  would  not  carry  the  majority  . 
the  Conference  with  him  when  he  said  his  sympathies  were  vcr} 
much  with  a  large  number  of  the  tramps  who  came  to  the  House. 
Many  were  bona-fide  working  men  in  search  of  employment,  and  r: 
was  unnecessary  to  make  them  pick  oakum  or  break  stones. 

Mrs  HoDGETT  (Lincoln)  said  the  old  men  liked  the  wocni- 
chopping,  which  was  a  warm  and  comfortable  task.  They  employoi 
a  female  inmate  who  showed  ability  in  that  direction  as  a  wani^ 
woman  to  assist  the  nurses.  The  Brabazon  Scheme  was  not,  as  Mr 
Askew  indicated,  intended  to  clash  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
Union,  but  to  amuse  the  aged  and  infirm.  This  was  her  first  visit  id 
one  of  the  Conferences,  and  she  would  suggest  that  the  papers  shoukl 
be  sent  round  to  the  delegates  some  time  ifi  advance  of  the  Con- 
ference. (Hear,  hear.)  They  might  then  escape  the  pain^iIl 
reiteration  which  had  characterised  most  of  the  speeches.  (Cbetrs 
and  laughter.)  They  might  have  something  a  little  original  2: 
any  rate.     (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Mr  CiCSAR  protested  against  "opium "-picking.  (Roars  of 
laughter.)  With  regard  to  bootmaking,  the  cost  of  materials  and  the 
time  and  money  employed  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  cf 
the  finished  article.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  some  of  the  inmates 
might  be  selected  to  assist  the  nurses.     (No,  no.) 

Mr  Crotch  (Norwich)  said  he  heartily  supported  Dr  Cox's 
proposition.  '  A  point  which  wanted  clearing  up  was  whether 
Guardians  would  be  liable  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts  if  one  of  the  inmates  accidentally  injured  himself  at  wood- 
chopping.     (Laughter.) 

Mr  Leach  (Clerk,  Rochdale)  advised  Mr  Crotch  to  get  counsel's 
opinion.  (laughter.)  He  considered  the  suggestion  in  Dr  Cox's 
paper  that  they  should  go  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  revision 
of  the  rules  in  regard  to  tasks  was  utter  foolishness,  as  it  tended  to 
restrict  the  Guardians'  discretion.  Dr  Cox  was  at  present  engaged 
elsewhere  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  investigating  the  relationship 
between  Guardians  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  they  all 
knew  that  the  agitation  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  that  Com- 
mittee was  the  desire  that  the  restrictions  on  local  authorities  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  removed.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  an  official  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  they  were  going  to  practise  what  was 
preached  in  Dr  Cox's  paper,  they  would  turn  the  Workhouse  into  a 
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club  of  leisure,  where  every  member  would  have  the  advantage  of 
everything  found  without  having  to  pay  a  subscription.     (Laughter.) 
The  *'  previous  question  "  was  proposed  and  carried. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to   the  readers  of  the  papers  was  heartily 
accorded. 

Mr  BousFiELD  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  the 
able  way  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  proceedings.  They  had 
never  had  a  Conference  which  needed  a  stronger  President,  and  they 
had  never  had  a  stronger  President.  (Cheers.)  His  experience 
on  the  Northumberland  County  Council  and  in  other  public  positions 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  post.  The  Conference  had  passed  one 
vote  which  was  contrary  to  the  Committee's  recommendation,  but  the 
Committee  would  accept  it  heartily,  and  would  do  their  best  to  make 
resolutions  as  successful  as  possible.     (Cheers.) 

Mrs  Fuller  said  that  with  the  greatest  pleasure  she  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  to  whom  they  must  all  feel  very 
deeply  indebted  for  the  lessons  his  Grace  had  given  them  in  the  way 
in  which  a  Conference  should  be  conducted.     (Cheers.) 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  said  he  had  to  thank  Mr 
BousReld  for  opening  the  Conference  that  morning,  and  he  would 
like  to  take  that  opportunity  of  thanking  him  and  Mr  Chance  for 
their  great  kindness  in  assisting  him  to  conduct  the  Conference. 
Their  experience  and  wisdom,  with  that  of  Dr  Rhodes,  would  enable 
him  to  carry  away  very  pleasant  recollections  of  the  Conference,  and 
he  believed  that  their  deliberations  would  be  productive  of  much 
good.     (Cheers.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  CONFERENCES 
HELD  DURING  THE  YEAR  1899-1900. 


Children. 

"That  considering  the  difficulty  in  providing  *  Scattered 
Homes '  for  children  in  many  Unions,  the  Local  Government 
Board  be  asked  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Boarding  of 
Children  in  Unions  Order,  1889,  so  that  in  future  Boards  of 
Guardians  may  be  empowered  to  board-out  any  child  they 
may  think  fit"  South-  Western  Conferena. 

FENfALE  Inmates  of  Workhouses. 

"That  the  Local  Government  Board  be  memorialised  to 
introduce  legislation  with  a  view  to  preventing  female  inmates 
who  are  known  to  be  of  immoral  character,  or  who  have  illeinti- 
mate  children,  from  discharging  themselves  from  the  Workhouse 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Guardians." 

North  Wales  District  Conferena. 

Old-Age  Pensions. 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  be 
at  once  established  by  the  State." 

South  Midland  Conferena, 

Overcrowding  and  Pauperism. 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  a  simple  process 
should  be  provided  in  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  to  enable 
Local  Authorities  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  suitable  dwellings 
where  necessary  for  the  smaller  wage-earning  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Local  Government  Board."  Central  Conferena. 

Vaccination. 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  a  grant  should  be 
made  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  towards  the  increased  cost 
which  will  be  thrown  upon  the  ratepayers  in  carrying  out  the 
new  Vaccination  Act,  and  that  a  memorial  be  sent  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  urging 
legislation  with  this  object." 

North  Wales  District  Conferena. 
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Workhouse  Dietaries. 

"  That  with  the  view  of  obtaining  greater  variety  in  Work- 
house dietaries,  the  Local  Government  Board  be  informed  that 
it  should  be  possible  for  Guardians  to  adopt  for  Workhouses 
maximum  provision  tables,  and  that  the  Board  be  requested  to 
take  such  steps  as  will  permit  this  desirable  reform,  which  has 
been  sanctioned  for  certain  Homes  under  the  direction  of 
Boards  of  Guardians."  Central  Conference, 


636  Annual  Central  Conference, 


Suggested   Subjects   for   Discussion  at  District  Poor  L\t 

Conferences  during  the  Year  1900. 

1.  Codification  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  of  the  Consolidated  Ordas^ 

2.  Local  Taxation  Report. 

3.  Poor  I^w  Administration  in  Scotland  and  England. 

4.  The  Vagrants*  Children  Protection  Bill,  1900. 

5.  Workhouse  Dietaries. 

6.  Emigration  of  Poor  Law  Children. 

7.  Training  of  Poor  Law  Officers. 

8.  The  Liability  for  Maintenance  of  Pauper  Relations. 

9.  Sanatoria  for  Consumptive  Patients. 

10.  Bye-Laws  (building  and  other)  in  Rural  Districts. 

11.  The  Transfer  of  the  Inspection  of  the  Education  of  Children 
in  Poor  Law  Schools  to  the  Education  Department. 

12.  Curriculum  in  the  Poor  Law  Schools,  including  Manual  and 
Industrial  Training. 

13.  The  Statistics  of  Pauperism. 

14.  Treatment  of  Young  Women  in  Workhouses. 

15.  The  Proper  Use  of  Poor  Law  Infirmaries. 

16.  Is  Insanity  Increasing? 


(Central  Committee  of  poor  Xaw  Conterencee. 
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This  Committee  consists  of  three  representatives  being  Guardians 
or  Clerks  to  Guardians,  annually  elected  by  each  of  the  District  Poor 
Law  Conferences  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  certain  additional 
members  co-optated  by  the  elected  members,  but  not  to  exceed  in 
number  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  elected  representatives. 

The  co-optated  members  are  appointed  for  two  years,  one-half 
of  them  to.  retire  by  rotation  in  each  year,  but  to  be  eligible  for 
re-election. 

The  following  are  the  Committee  and  its  Officers : — 

Chairman  and  Hon.  Treasurer— Wix  W.  BonsPiELD,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.  W. 
Vu€'Chairman—Dt  ],  M.  Rhodes,  Ivy  Lodge,  Dtdsbury. 
Hon,  Secretary — Mr  W.  Chance,  Orchards,  near  Godalming. 
Assistant  Secretary— l/ix  D.  P.  Murray,  149  Strand,  W.C. 

ELECTED    REPRESENTATIVES. 

X.  Metropolitan  and  (2.)  South-Eastem  Districts- 
Rev.  C.  £.  Few,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Mr  D.  MiLLiGAN,  21  Spencer  Road,  New  Wandsworth,  S.W, 
Mr  H.  G.  WiLLiNK,  Hillfields,  Reading. 

3.  South  Midland  District- 

Rev.  Dr  J.  C.  Cox,  Holdenby  Rectory,  Northampton. 

Mr  I.  Harding,  Bedford. 

Mr  Albert  Pell,  LL.D.,  Haselbeach,  Northampton. 

4.  Eastern  District- 

Mr  T.  Cozens- Hardy,  Oak  Lodge,  Sprowston,  Norwich. 
Mr  F.  J.  Crotch,  Norwich. 
Alderman  J.  Wicks,  Colchester. 

5.  South-Westem  District- 

Mrs  Fuller,  Neston  Park,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Mr  R.  A.  Moore- Stevens,  Torrington,  Devon. 

6.  West  Midland  District- 

Rev.  G.  Davenport,  Foxley,  Hereford. 

Mr  G.  E.  Lloyd-Baker,  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester. 

7.  North  Midland  District- 

Mr  Arthur  Andrew,  Iveyholme,  New  Walk,  Leicester. 

Rev.  Canon  Denton,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Mr  R-  J.  Hanson,  Cloverlands,  Kimberley,  Notts. 

8.  North-Westem  District- 

Mr  H.  J.  Hagger,  Vestry  Hall,  Liverpool. 

Rev.  Canon  H.  A.  Hignett,  Ringway,  Altrincham. 

Dr  J.  Milson  Rhodes,  Ivy  Lodge,  Didsbury. 

9.  Yorkshire  District- 

Mr  Bentham,  Bradford. 

Mr  C.  FiTTON,  Bay  Hall,  Huddersfield. 

>Ir  Feldman,  Hull. 


xa  Northern  District- 
Mr  J.  H.  RoDGBKS,  96  Sidney  Grove,  Newcutle. 
Mr  Gborgb  Craichill,  Gnirdjans*  Offices,  GteihemH, 
Hon.  Mn  Croppbr,  Tolion  HaU,  KendaL 

XX.  South  Wales  District- 
Mr  F.  J.  Bbavan,  Cinton,  Cftrdiff. 

Mr  H.  Hbrbbrt,  Bryn  Mwrlei,  Ammanford,  Carmarthenshire.  | 

Rev.  Rhys  Jonbs  Lloyd,  Throedyrawr,  Newcastle-in-Emlyn.  ; 

X2.  North  Wales  District— 

Capt.  B.  T.  Griffith-Boscawbn,  Trevalyn  Hall,  Wrezhaio. 
Mr  P.  Harding  Robbrts,  The  Grove,  Holywell. 
Mrs  Lucy  Casson,  Portmadoc 

CO-OPTATED  MEMBERS. 

Mr  W.  BousFiBLD,  20  Hjrde  PUrk  Gale,  S.W. 

Rev.  Canon  Bury,  Harleston,  Northampton. 

Miss  M.  Clifford,  Redland  Green,  BnstoL 

Sir  J.  T.  HiBBBRT,  K.CB.,  Hampsfidd,  Grange-over-Sands. 

Mr  R.  A.  Lbach,  Rochdale. 

Mr  H.  J.  Manton,  Westfield  Road,  Birmindiam. 

Miss  Agatha  Stacby,  yy  Cslthorpe  Road,  Birmingham. 

Hon.  F.  Strutt,  Milford  House,  Derby. 

Mr  W.  Vallancb,  Vallance  Road,  Whitechapel,  E. 

Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMY,  20  Upper  Brook  Street,  Ipswich. 

Mr  John  Whittakbb,  Woodlands,  Nelson,  luicashire. 


DISTRICT    COMMITTEES. 
X.   Metropolitan  (31  Unions),  and  (z.)  South-Eastem  (9^ 

Unions.) 

(S^Hth'Eastmm  Confermc*  first  mti,  187a) 
\Metropolitan  m  •  1875.) 

Sir  ROBBRT  GiFFBN,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  9  Bins  Gardens,  S.W.,  PresuUmi, 

Mr  W.  Holding,  Elm  Grove,  Kingsclere,  Newbury,  \       VUe- 
Mr  Iambs  Brown,  43  Lexham  Gardens,  S.W.,         |  Prtsidtnts, 
Mr  W.  Chancb,  Orchards,  near  Godalming,  Him.  Secretary. 

Btrks Mr  J.  P.  King,  North  Stoke,  Wallingford. 

Mr  A.  TuLL,  Crookham  House,  Newbury. 

Mr  H.  G.  Willink,  Hillfields,  Reading. 
Hants Mr  F.  M.  E.  Jbrvoisb,  Herriard  Park,  Basingstoke. 

Mr  H.  Palin,  Portsmouth. 

Mr  W.  W.  Portal,  Southington,  Overton. 
Kent Mr  F.  B.  Cobb,  Faversham. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Fbw,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Mr  Tessb  Hawkbs,  Gwelo,  London  Road,  MaidstoDC 
Surrey Mr  W.  Bravington,  Addlestonc. 

Rev.  Canon  Phillips,  Stoke  d*Abernon. 

Colonel  J.  S.  Windham,  Ridgway,  Famham. 
Sussex Miss  Brodik  Hall,  Eastbourne. 

Rev.  R.  P. 'Hooper,  31  Cambridge  Road,  Brighton. 

Mr  F.  Tuppbnnby,  Hastings. 
M$fropolis Mr  J.  O'CONNOR,  37  Gait  Street,  Limehouse,  E. 

Mr  O.  W.  Pbacock,  531  Commercial  Road,  £. 

Mr  W.  Vali^ncb,  Vallance  Road,  Whitechapel. 


Co^piattd  Members, 

Miss  Baker,  37  Brooke  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Miss  CowiB,  St  Gabriers  House,  London  Docks,  E. 
Mr  W.  BousFiBLD,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W. 
General  Sir  W.  S.  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Woodgate,  Horsham. 
Mr  Morton  Lathom,  Hollow  Dene,  Frensham,  Surrey. 
Mr  C.  N.  Nicholson,  35  Harrington  Gardens,  S.W. 

3.  South  Midland.    64  Unions  (First  met,  1876). 

Mr  A.  J.  Pell,  Wilburton  Manor,  Ely,  Hon,  Secretary. 

The  Committee  consists  of  the  Chatrmanf  or  a  delegated  Member  from  each 

Board  of  Guardians  in  the  District. 

4.  Eastern.    56  Unions  (First  met,  1872). 

Mr  A.  F.  VuLLiAMY,  20  Upper  Brook  Street,  Ipswich,  Hon,  Secretary 
The  Committee  consists  of  one  Delegate  from  each  Union. 

5.  South- Western.     79  Unions  (First  met,  1872). 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  President, 
Mr  Cecil  R.  M.  Clapp,  2  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter,  Hon,  Secretary, 

Committee, 

Devon Mr  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  St  Thomas  Union. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Palmer,  Devonport  Union. 

Dr  Ley,  Newton  Abbot  Union. 

Mr  R.  Brealy,  Okehampton  Union. 

Cornwall. Mr  T.  Webber,  Falmouth  Union. 

Mr  J.  Oag,  Launceston  Union. 
Mr  H.  Trembath,  Penzance. 
Mr  J.  Hendy,  Truro. 

Dorset Four  to  be  selected. 

Somerset, Mr  W.  Sydney  Price,  Wellington. 

Mr  Huntley  Thring,  Wincanton. 
Mr  W.  Salter  Beavis,  Chard. 

Wilts Mrs  Fuller,  Chippenham. 

Lady  Pelly,  Warminster. 

Mr  E.  Jones,  Swindon. 

Mr  W.  Chas.  Keevil,  Tisbury. 

6.  West  Midland.     82  Unions  (First  met,  1868). 

Mr  Granville  E.  Lloyd-Baker,  Hardwkke  Court,  Gloucester, 

Hon,  Secretary, 

Committee, 

Gloucester 

Hereford Rev.  G.  Davenport,  Foxley,  Hereford. 

Salop Rev.  A.  G.  Burton,  Shrewsbury. 

Stafford Mr  S.  Higgott,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Warwick Mr  W.  E.  Dalton,  Warwick. 

Worcester Mr  F.  S.  Fallows,  19  Calthorpe  Road,  Birmingham. 

Birminghcun Mr  S.  Gateley,  Birmingham. 

Bristol MrC.  D.  E.  Boutflowbr,  Bristol 


7-  North  Midland     45  Unions  (First  met,  1875). 

DUKB  OF  Dbvonshiks,  ICG.,  Pruidemt. 
Hon.  F.  Strutt,  MiUbrd  House,  Derby,  JSKm.  Seerdary. 

Committee, 

Derbyshire ^'I;  ^  ^-  Barber,  Stanton  House,  Bortan-oo-Trcc'-. 

Mr  Edwin  Cannbr,  Stanley  Grange,  Derfay. 

Mr  J.  T.  Gee,  The  Ashes,  Hayfieid,  Stockport. 

Mr  John  Smbdley,  The  Ferns,  Belper. 

Mr  G.  BOTTOMLEY,  Uttoxeter  Road,  Derby. 
Leicestershire Rev.  C.  E.  Danby,  Market  HarborcNi|(h. 

Mr  D.  G.  Holland,  68  New  Walk,  Leicester. 

Mr  O.  B.  Stannion,  Clarendon  Park  Road,  LekesTft. 

Lincelnshire Mr  Edwin  Pbatt,  Oarence  House,  Lincob. 

Notts Mr  J.  C.  Wright,  Princes  Avenue,  Grimsby. 

&  North-Westem.     43  Unions  (First  met,  1875). 

Right    Hon.   Sir   J.   T.    Hibbert,    K.C.B.,    Grai^e-ovcr-Sands, 
Camforth,  President. 

Mr  H.  J.  Haggbr,  Vestry  Hall,  Liverpool,  Hon.  Secretary. 

(Then)  is  oo  Committee,  but  a  preUminanr  Coofcreoce  is  held  each  year  to  lettic  all  ike 

arrangemenu  tor  the  CoofercDoe.) 

9.  Yorkshire.    61  Unions  (First  met,  1876). 

Mr  J.  E.  Helmslby,  Town  Hall  Street,  Bradford,  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Committee  cootiiU  of  the  Chairmen  and  Clerks  of  the  foUowiiic  Uaieos:- 
Bradfiord,  Dewsbory,  Halifiu,  Hudderriieki,  Kbgston-upoo-HalL  Leeds,  NoRk 
Bierley,  Sheffield,  WakeficU,  and  York. 

ZO.  Northern.     39  Unions  (First  met,  1872). 

Mr  James  Cropper,  Ellergreen,  Kendal,  President. 
Mr  C.  B.  P.  BosANQUET,  Kock  Hall,  Alnwick,  \  f^       «. 

Rev.  Canon  Walker,  Whalton  Rectory,  Newcastle,  J-^**-  ^>*^^' 
Mr  J.  W.  Gibson,  Guardians'  Offices,  Newcastle,  Tirwsuree. 

Committee. 

Cumberland , Mrs  Chalkbr,  8  Geom  Sti:eet,  Carlisle. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Cur  WEN,  Harrington  Rectory. 

Miss  King,  Portinscale,  Keswick. 
Durham Mr  E.  J.  J.  Browrll,  Boldon  House,  South  Shields. 

Mr  George  Craighill,  Avondale  Terrace,  Gates- 
head-on-Tyne. 

Mr  R.  Peverbll,  South  Church,  Bishop  Auckland. 
Northumberland. yit  J.  H.  Rodgers,  96  Sidney  Grove,  Newcastle. 

Mr  C.  B<  P.  BosANQUET,  Rock  Hall,  Alnwick. 

Mr  J.  Eskdalb,  Tynemouth. 

Aldermah  Spencb,  Chirton  Cottage,  North  Shields. 
Westmorland.. »»,l\i  James  Cropper,  Ellergreen,  Kendal. 

Mrs  Lloyd  Wilson,  West  worth,  Cockermouth. 

XX.  South  Wales.     33  Unions  (First  met,  1873). 

Mr  £.  Powell,  Water  Street,  Neath,  Hon.  Secretary. 

X2.  North  Wales.     19  Unions  (First  met,  1877). 

Mr  P.  Harding  Roberts,  Holywell,  Hon.  Secretary. 
The  Committee  ooosiiu  of  the  Chairmen  of  all  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  District. 
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COMPLETE  IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.,   940  pages.    Demy  8vo,  Cloth,  30s. 
Vol.  III.  -    630  pages.    Demy  8vo,  Cloth,  21s. 

Or  the  Three  Volumes  Complete,  £2.  2s.  Net  Cash. 

ORDER    FORM   ATTACHED. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POOR  LAW, 

Vols.  I.  and  IL,  in  connection  with  tlie  Legislation  and 
other  Circumstances  affecting  the  Condition  of  the 
People,  A.D.  924-1853. 

By  Sir  GEORGE  NiCHOLLS,  K.C.B., 

Poor  Law  Commissioner  and  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

New  Revised  Edition,  with  a  Biography  and  Portrait  of 
the  Author.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  30s. 


The  demand  for  this  standard  work,  which  has 
be^  out  of  print  for  some  time,  since  its  original 
publication  in  1854,  has  been  such  as  to  call  for  a 
new  edition.  The  author  was  one  of  the  three 
Commissioners  appointed  in  1834  to  bring  into 
operation  the  new  law,  which  was  framed  upon 
the  lines  successfully  adopted  by  him,  some  ten 
years  previously,  in  the  administration  of  Poor 
Relief  in  the  Parish  of  Southwell,  Notts. 

This  new  revised  edition  is  edited  by  Mr  H. 
G.  Willink,  a  grandson  of  the  author,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Bradfield  Poor  Law  Union.     He  has 

P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Orchard  House,  Westminster. 


A  History  of  the  Engrlish  Poor  Law. — ^VoL  IIL 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POOR  UW, 

Vol.  IIL,  1834  to  1898,  being  an  iDdepeodem  tf  «; 
as  a  Supplemeotary  Volume  to  Vols.  L  aod  IL 

By  Thomas  Mackay, 

Author  of  "  The  English  Po&r,''  and  Editor  cf  the  Volume  of  E::t. 
**A  Plea  for  Liberty:  An  Argument  against  Socialism,^ 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

At  this  period  of  increasing  interest  in   all  sc^-:  i. 
questions,  and  more  particularly  in  regard  to  th  s 
relating  to  the  subject  of  our  existing  Poor  Lav,« 
of  which   its  principles  are  at   the  present  tir: 
greatly  in  danger  of  being  severely  criticised,  ::: 
publishers  have  promoted  the  issue  of  this  V^oluir- 
with  the  object  of  furnishing  to  members  of  Bcxiro 
of  Guardians  and  others  interested  in  this  braac 
of  our  social  system,   as  well  as  to   students  r 
social   science  generally,   a   complete    Histor\-  r: 
the  English  Poor  Law  as  practised  down  to  th: 
present  time. 

This  Volume,  which  is  a  Supplementary  Volu.-ne 
to  Sir  George  Nicholls's  work,  has  been  written  by 
Mr  T.  Mackay,  author  of  '*The  English  Poor, 
&c.,  who  is  a  well-known  and  recognised  authori:\ 
on  the  subject.  The  scope  and  character  of  ihc 
work,  which  brings  the  subject  from  1834  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  the  thoroughness  \vi:h 
which  the  Author  has  treated  the  subject,  corv 
pares  favourably  with  that  of  Volumes  I.  and  li 
The  later  history  has  been  concerned  rather  wiip 
a  controversy  than  with  definite  acts  of  legislaticn. 
r^or  this  reason,  a  treatment  of  the  subject  soine- 
Avhat  more  speculative  than  that  followed  by  Sir 
Georcje  Nicholls  has  seenied  necessary,  and  a 
restatement  of  incidents  and  arguments  has  been 
found    convenient    for    showing   sometimes    the 
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identity,  and  sometimes  the  novelty,  of  the  issues 
which  have  been  raised  at  a  later  date.  The 
result  of  these  considerations  has  been  that  this 
volume  has  assumed  more  or  less  the  form  of  an 
independent  work,  and  the  reader  is  asked  to 
regard  it  as  a  supplement  rather  than  as  a  con- 
tinuation q{  Sir  George  Nichollss  history.  A 
separate  and  complete  Index  has  been  provided 
for  this  Volume. 


SOME  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

Pall  Mall  Gautte, — "As  befits  the  sequel  to  a  classic,  this  work  at 
once  takes  its  place  in  the  first  front  of  the  literature  on  the  subject.  If 
it  had  no  merits  of  its  own,  it  would  still  compel  the  attention  of  every 
student  of  social  science  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  though  complete  itself, 
it  aims  at  taking  rank  as  a  third  volume  tolthe  two  of  Sir  George  Nicholls's 
magnum  opus^  namely,  the  historv  of  the  same  institution  *from  a.d. 
924  to  1853,*  now  opportunely  republished  along  with  Mr  Mackay's  book. 
This,  however,  has  such  signal  merits  of  its  own  that  specialists  will  have 
to  reckon  with  it.  .  .  .  People  who  have  never  given  the  matter  a  thought 
— except  a  very  peevish  one  periodically  on  paying  their  rates — will  be 
surprised,  nay,  astounded  at  the  number  and  diversity  uf  the  practical  and 
theoretical  difficulties  which  beset  the  daily  and  hourly  working  of  our 
Poor  Law  institutions,  and  of  the  complexity  of  the  details  with  which  even 
the  humblest  administrators — to  say  nothing  of  Guardians — have  to  cope. 
Of  the  whole  machinery  Mr  Mackay  is  a  master,  and  it  is  because  his  view 
is  so  comprehensive  that  we  are  safe  in  following  him  in  his  descent  to  first 

causes." 

Quarterly  Review » — "Mr  Mackay  has  produced  a  remarkable  book, 
written  in  a  popular  style,  which  will  appeal  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
than  either  official  publications  or  purely  scientific  works  can  hope  for. 
\Ve  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  one  in  which  nobody  interested 
in  the  Poor  Law  can  afford  to  pass  by ;  and  that  it  will  amply  repay  careful 
study  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  familiar,  not  only  with  Blue-book 
literature,  but  with  the  purely  scientific  treatises  written  by  English  and 
Cierman  authors  on  the  English  Poor  I^w.  It  is  the  work  of  an  author 
who  has  himself  lived  and  kboured  among  the  poor,  and  to  whom  their 
independence  is  as  priceless  as  his  own." 

speaker, — "Every  reader  who  has  tramped  with  Nicholls  along  the 
highwa}'s  and  byways  of  Poor  Ijiw  history  will  be  grateful  for  the  easier 
and  more  attractive  route  provided  in  the  philosophic  treatise  of  Mr  Mackay. 
...  Mr  Mackay  has  been  able  to  make  a  really  valuable  contribution  to 
what  may  be  called  the  history  of  Poor  Law  thought.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
side  to  this  fascinating  book  which  suggests  various  reflections  of  a  supple- 
mentary or  critical  nature,  viz.,  the  many  scattered  paragraphs  upon  the 
structure  and  working  and  interworking  of  the  central  and  local  bodies 
which  are  or  have  l>een  employed  in  carrying  out  the  English  Poor  Law. 
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•  .  .  Mr  Mackay  provides  an  indispensable  and  valomble  framevcsk  f  t 
the  philosophic  reformer  of  the  future,  and  he  knows  how  to  ooBibkif  ^: 
an  attractive  form  the  work  of  the  lawyer,  the  pamphleteer,  the  sfarrar.i- 
the  Blue-book  maker,  and  the  statistician." 

Publishers^  Circular, — '•The  book,  which,  as  might  be  expected  \s~^ 
the  reputation  of  Mr  Mackay  as  an  authority  on  this  question » is  remarix:  ■ 
full  and  exhaustive,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  whereof  the  first  and  ihri 
treat  more  or  less  of  events  in  their  chronological  sequence,  and  the  setxc. 
deals  with  various  isolated  subjects  which,  m  consequence  of  their  {n«cc- 
meal  treatment  by  the  Legislature,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  in- 
corporate into  the  main  narrative.  Perhaps  they  form  one  of  the  m&'. 
interesting  sections  of  the  volume,  though  the  whole  treatise  is  ofie  c* 
exceptional  ability.  It  may  be  said  that  with  every  year  the  admlmstmicc 
and  character  of  the  English  Poor  Law  is  becoming  of  more  importa&:^. 
and  consequently  attractmg  a  greater  amount  of  attention,  and  Mr  MacUv- 
volume  will  not  only  do  much  to  remove  misconception  on  the  s^ijcci. 
but  will  supply  readers  with  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  intemtinc 
information.' 

Liberty  Review, — **  Sir  George  NichoUs  was  rather  a  man  of  action  \\:-r. 
of  thought,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  him  to  say  that  Mr  Macki\^ 
volume  is  of  a  higher  order  of  excellence.  Mr  Mackay  exhibits  a  master  ;■ 
grasp  of  the  whole  subject,  not  only  in  its  details,  but  also  from  ti:-. 
historical  and  social  standpoints.  The  reform  of  1834  has  had  grea:=: 
consequences  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  than  the  greatest  mili:in 
struggles  or  political  revolutions.  Probably  there  is  no  English  writer  ?«. 
competent  as  Mr  Mackay  to  point  the  moral  of  that  great  change.  .  .  . 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  l>ook,  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  enten-r  j« 
of  Messrs  King  &  Son,  the  publishers,  as  well  as  the  learning  and  abii:;. 
of  the  author,  will  do  something  to  strengthen  the  band  of  reformers  «:i:> 
stand  by  the  traditions  of  1834,  and  are  trying  to  carry  to  completion  tht 
reform  then  commenced." 

Spectator, — "The  work  of  a  man  most  fully  qualified  both  by  C'asp of 
economic  principle  and  by  practical  experience.     Whether  he  is  writing   r 
the  theory  of  the  Poor  Law,  or  the  effect  of  Poor  Law  relief  on  wages,  '.t 
whether  he  is  describing  the  actual  position  of  the  problem  of  dispauperisa 
tion,  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  clear  thinker,  o\k'l 
minded,  who  is  at  the  same  time  master  of  his  facts.*' 

St  James's  Gazette. — "There  can  be  no  Question  but  that  Mr  Mack^r 
is  well  qualified  for  the  difHcult  task  he  nas  undertaken,  both  hy  hi> 
mastery  of  the  principles  and  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  administrati  < 
of  the  Poor  Law  ;  and  his  volume  will  prove  of  the  greatest  assistance— L- 
fact,  it  will  be  nothing  short  of  indispensable  to  any  one  who  aspires  to  ho.d 
an  opinion  of  any  vahie  on  several  questions,  among  them  that  of  Old  Ai:; 
Pensions,  which  are  likely  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  public  attention  io  :hc 
near  future." 

Nottittf^ham  Daily  Guardian, — "The  appearance  of  this  valuable  *Tirk 
by  Mr  Thomas  Mackay  is  particularly  opportune.  We  have  read  a  lari;c 
tx>rtion  of  this  work  with  much  pleasure,  and  can  confidently  recommend 
It  to  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  thoroughly  understand  the  histor)- 
and  purpose  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  to  be  able  to  take  an  intelligent  part  ia 
the  controversies  which  seem  to  be  certainly  impending.'* 

Manchester  Guardian, — *'  Mr  Mackay  has  produced  a  very  valuaMc 
book,  which  no  future  student  of  the  modem  Poor  Law  can  afford  tu 
neglect." 
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